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The Hall Organ Co. 
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PIPE ORGANS 
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If you visit the Panama Pacific 
Exposition, be sure to hear the 
Hall Organ in the Palace of Var- 
ied Industries 



Office and Factory: NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Branches in Washington, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis and San Francisco 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OP THE CITY OP NEW YORK 
FKANK DAMROSCH. Dtrtdot 



An Ejidowed School of Music 

Conducted solely in the interests of higher 
musical education. It provides students of 
natural ability and earnest purpose a thorough, 
complete and comprehensive education in music 
without going abroad. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL LESSONS 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED OPERATIC 
DEPARTMENT 



For catalogue and full information, address 
Secretary 120 Oaremont Avenue 
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year for g^ood music, while if you 
subscribed for the Musical Observ- 
er it would cut this expense in half 
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It is the greatest music maga- 
zine published and each issue con- 
tains 94 large sheet music size 
pages of music (about ao complete 
compositions) for Piano Solo, Vocal 
etc., by the nu>st famous modem 
and old European and American 
writers. A wonderful magazine for 
^he music lover. Current issue for 
15 cents in stamps. 
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Net 
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NUNN, E. C. 
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WATTS, H. E. 
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-IMPORTANT REVISION- 



Every number in Schirmer's Octavo Edition 
has been reduced in price from zzVz to 50% 
This reduction in some instances represents 
an increased purchasing power of half again 
as much music as formerly. Send for 
Catalogue II giving complete list (Sacred 
and Secular Music) with revised prices. 



-REFERENCE BOOKS FREE- 



Bound volumes of uniform size are issued 
regularly containing about twelve of the most 
meritorious of the new Anthems published 
by G. Schirmer. Similar collections are 
issued in Secular music. To obtain these, 
state number in choir, whether Men's, 
Women's or Mixed voices, and include 
3 cents to cover postage. 



-Organ Music for Christmas. 



BEST, W. T. Net 

A Christmas Fantasy on Old Christmas 

Carols 50 

GRISON, JULES 

(Thristmas Offertory 75 

MARKER, F. F. 

March of the Magi 75 

MACPARLANE, WILL C. 

Evening Bells and Cradle Song 60 



MAILLY, A. Net 

Christmas Musette 40 

ROGERS, JAMES H. 

Christmas Pastorale 60 

WESLEY, S. S. 

Holsworthy Church Bells 60 

YON, PIETRO ALESSANDRO 

(Christmas in Sicily 60 



A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS GIFT 

J. S. Bach's Organ Works 

Edited by Ch. Marie Widor and Dr. Albert Schweitzer 

First Five Volumes Ready 
Price, each volume. Paper, $2.00 net. Cloth, $3.00 net 

For the first time the principles underlying the interpretation of these works are elucidated; 
for the first time two artists are associated for the purpose of explaining the performance of 
the several compositions in the light of their mature consideration and long experience. The com- 
poser's ideas have been made both the starting point and the goal of the editors. 

I. Preludes and Fugues of the Youth Period 

11. Preludes and Fugues of the First Master-Period 

III-IV. Preludes and Fugues of the Mature Master-Period 

V. Organ Concertos and Organ Sonatas 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 



TWO TESTIMONIALS OF RECENT WRITING 

From ProfeBBor Albert RiemenBchneider, organist and musical director, Baldwin- 
Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, under date of September 10, 1915: 

"It certainly is always a pleasure to know that the organ I am to play is an Austin. 
It is half the battle won." 

From Gordon Balch Bevin, organist and choir director, Second Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio: 

'7 found the new console — after playing a recital on the Denison Avenue Congre- 
gational Church organ, Cleveland — such a help that I must write and tell you so. I 
believe that you have achieved, if not the ultimate in console design, at least the very 
best console now in use. Never have I given a recital with such perfect comfort; 
it is so easy to get at every accessory that the player can give himself up to the 
music itself. The new touch I reaard as the greatest help since the invention of 
combination pistons. It is delightful, and most restful on the hands. Tonally the 
organ was excellent, as was to be expected, but your new console with several striking 
new features is a most unusual departure, and I feel that it will be of the greatest 
value to have the organists become acquainted xvith its worth." 



AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

158 WOODLAND ST., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 



HUTCHINGS 

Organ Company 



Making no claims that it cannot substanti- 
ate by demonstration. 

It has the most simple electric action in the 

world, wonderful in its repetition 

and certainty. 

Its tonal work has never been questioned — 
is acknowledged to be the best. 



Plant at 

Waltham, Mass. 



18 Tremont Street 
BOSTON 



156 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 



Northwestern University 

EVANSTON-CHICAGO 

The UniversitT School of Music offers courses m Piano. 
Organ, Violin, Voice and Theory of Music leading to aca- 
demic deerees. Also courses in Public School Music, and 
Piano ana Voice Pedagogy. Literary Studies in the College 
of Liberal Arts or Evanston Academy included without extra 
cost. Thorough Preparatory School maintained. Refined so- 
cial environment and beautiful situation on the wooded shores 
of Lake Michigan. 

The professional String Quartette, the student Symphony 
Orchestra of sixty, the A Cappella Choir, the Evanston musi> 
cal Club, and the great North Shore Musical Festivals, with 
Choruses totaling over 2,000 voices, offer unparalleled prac- 
tical advantages. 

Send for detailed description of courses and book of 
Evanston views. 

PETER CHRISTIAN LUTEIN, Dean 
EVANSTON-ILLINOIS 



TRINITY SCHOOL 

OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Daily Training in the Muaic of the 
Episcopal Church for Organists and 
Choirmasters. 

Catalogue on request 

FELIX LAMOND, Director 

90 Trinity Place New York 
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Oratorio Society of new Vork 

Founded by Dr. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH 
1873 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, Copductor— 43d Season. 
Program 

1. JOAN OF ARC Op. 135 M. Enrico Bossi 

(1913) i86x 

Prologue and three scenes for solo voices, mixed 

chorus, male chorus, boys' choir, orchestra, organ. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING, DEC. 8th, 1915, at 8.15 

Mmx. Marie Sundelius Miss Rose Bryant 

Mrs. Grace D. Nortkrup 

Mr. Morgan Kingston Mr. Cupford Cairns 

First Performance in America 

236th Regular Concert 

2. "THE MESSIAH" Georg Friedrich Haendel 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 28th, 191 S, at 2:15 
WEDNESDAY EVENING. DEC. 30TH, 1915. at 8.15 
Mme. Corinne Rider-Kslsey 

Mmb. Henrixttb Wakepield 
Mr. Lambert Murphy Mr. Vivian Gosnel 

88th and 89th Performances by the Society 

3. "THE CREATION" Joseph Haydn 

Followed by a modern work. 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 15TH. 19x6, at 8.15 

Miss Florence Hinkle 

Mr. Paul Reimers Mr. Marion Green 

Twelfth Performance by the Society — ^last sung in 1894 

also 
Schicksalsued Brahms 

Evening All Single 

Concerts Concerts Perpormance 

Parquet $5.00 $7.00 I2.00 

Dress Circle 4-00 5.00 1.50 

Balcony: front 2.50 3.00 .75 

Balcony: rear 1.50 2.00 .50 



EDWIN H. LEMARE 

Organ Recital Tour Unite J States and Canada 



Mr. Lemare will be available 
for Organ Recitals after the 
closing of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition December 4th. 



MANAGEMENT 

THOMAS J. DONLAN 

503 Fifth Avenue - - New York 




Four New Volumes of TheMusicians Library 



Bound in paper, each, $1.50 postpaid 
In full cloth, gilt, each, $2.50 postpaid 



A complete list of all the volumes (75), including Portraits of Editors and full particulars 
of the Easy Payment Plan, will be sent free on request 



MODERN RUSSIAN PIANO MUSIC 

(Two Volumes) 
Edited by Constantin von Sternberg 

Vol. I. Akimenko to Korestchenko 

VoLII. Liadoff to Wrangell 
Russia, the latest of the nations to develop a 
national school of composers, is to-day producing 
the most original, spontaneous and vital music in 
Europe. Based firmly upon the riches of folk- 
song, the ethnical note is sedulousl^r cultivated 
by men whose unquestioned erudition is still their 
servant, not their master ; the result is a flood of 
music which shows in its beauty and strength 
the joy of its creation. In these two volumes 
of the MUSICIANS LIBRARY are contained 
piano pieces of the highest musical and pianistic 
merit, never needlessly complex, and demon- 
strating the difference between "dignified modern- 
ity and its frenzied caricature, called modernism." 



SIXTY IRISH SONGS 

Edited by William Arms Fisher 

Issued in two editions. High voice. Low voice 

The age-old folk-music of Ireland is regarded 
by many critics as the richest and most varied 
in the world. In this volume of THE MUSI- 
CIANS LIBRARY the editor has collected, be- 
sides familiar and favorite airs, a large propor- 
tion of wordless traditional tunes to which he 
has successfully wedded suitable lyrics of modern 
Irish poets — thus presenting the most significant 
volume of Irish song that has" been published. 
For all these airs the editor has written accom- 
paniments which express, through modem musi- 
cal resources, their racial and emotional spirit; 
thus making of them songs that present-day 
singers will delight in. 



OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 

BOSTON 



CHAS. H, DITSON & CO. 

NEW YORK 
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CHURCH ORGANS 

iiositon. ittasis!. 



^^^^HE Erzahler is a hybrid. It is neither 
# tA Flute, Reed, String or Diapason. The 
^^^^ tone is polyphonic in character, 
sounding two notes at the same time, 
the fundamental note and its octave, with equal 
prominence. It is the chameleon of organ 
stops. It changes its color to suit its surround- 
ings. It is a tone of great beauty and sig- 
nificance. 

This stop named itself. Its talkative quality 
made the name indispensable. The German 
form "Erzahler" was used in preference to 
"story-teller," the latter being too colloquial. 

The stop is widely appreciated both by players 
and builders, some of whom are using it under 
its proper name. One or two others are using 
it under the name of Gemshorn, which it does 
not even resemble. 

Its inventor expects that the stop will be accord- 
ed its proper name when any possible credit 
will be post mortem. The ethics of the profes- 
sion seem to forbid that a builder shall receive 
credit for his productions during his life time. 
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ISSUED ON THE 15Tf OF EVERY MONTH 
SUBSCRIPTION $K PER ANNUM 

OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTJ 

COPYRICHT ItO BY THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 



SUMMARY Wa^ CONTENTS 



EDITORIALS 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LIED 
SIGMUND SPAETH 

THE FUTURE ON MUSIC 
SIDNEY GREW 

CONCERTS OF THE MONTH 
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DR, EDWARD G. STUBBS 

SAMUEL P. WARREN — AN APPRECIATION 

WALTER C. GALE 
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SUGGESTED SERVICE LIST 
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are fit merely to blow or strum or pick or 
pound on some instrument or other; as long 
as they are pounding or picking or strumming 
or blowing they appear to be somebody; as 
soon as they stop their noise, they again be- 
come — nobody !" 

It is to be hoped that these letters — more 
are to be printed — will be collected, with others 
referred to, and published in book form. 



Editorials 



-^^y^E SPOKE some time ago of the 
III letters written by Pauline Viardot to 
^'^^^ the Kapellmeister and composer, 
Julius Rietz. A second instalment has 
been published in the Musical Quarterly. 
They are even more interesting than the first 
in showing the character of a remarkable 
woman and celebrated singer. Her comments 
on English composers, musicians, and audi- 
ences are delightfully malicious. She had few 
illusions, although in art she was an idealist. 
In a splenetic moment she abused all players 
of instruments : "Remember, my friend, what 
musicians in general really are — persons who 



aN INTERESTING essay might be 
written on musicians as letter writers. 
How voluminous as correspondents 
were some musicians! Look at the seven 
thick volumes of letters written by Hans von 
Buelow; the many volumes of Liszt's corre- 
spondence ; the letters of Berlioz and Tschai- 
kowsky. How did they all find time to do it? 
And how much ground these writers covered ! 
We have only a few letters of Bach, and they 
are chiefly on business. There is no volume 
of letters by the superb Mr. Handel. Haydn 
no doubt might have been an entertaining 
correspondent; witness the entries in his note 
book when he was in London. Karajan has 
edited some of his letters, but they are not 
especially valuable. M. Romain Rolland 
thinks that Mozart's letters should be among 
the books of every library. It is true they 
are charming by reason of their simplicity, 
ingenuousness, good nature, sympathetic out- 
look. These letters are of a singularly hon- 
est man to whom music and his famih 
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everything in life. M. Rolland reminds us 
that Mozart had been carefully educated; he 
knew a little Latin; he had learned French, 
Italian, and English ; he had read "Telemaque" 
and knew who Hamlet was; he owned some 
books — the works of Moliere and Metastasio, 
poems of Ovid, Wieland, Ewald von Kleist, 
Moses Mendelssohn's "Phadon," the works 
of Frederick II, and some mathematical 
treatises. But one will not find in his letters 
discussions of pictures, statues, literature, po- 
litical or economic subjects. 



CHERE are two imposing volumes of 
letters by Beethoven. The Goncourt 
Brothers might look on them as per- 
sonal documents. While they are valuable, 
they have not the flavor or the charm of let- 
ters written by lesser composers. There was 
a time when Mendelssohn was considered the 
prince of letter-writers among musicians. The 
English used to call attention to Mendelssohn's 
skill in letter-writing as in sketching neatly. 
But Mendelssohn in everything was a bit of 
a prig. There has been much talk about his 
"sunny disposition." This disposition was 
often in the shadow cast by composers then 
living. There is no doubt that Mendelssohn 
was jealous, envious, call it what one will, of 
Schumann, Chopin, Berlioz. He praised the 
dead in unstinted language. 



CSCHAIKOWSKY was a self-torturer 
like Rousseau. His letters are an 
• amazing revelation of character; an- 
other volume of "Confessions"; but we are 
drawn towards Tschaikowsky while we often 
doubt the sincerity of Rousseau. The letters 
of Bizet are full of vivacity. Yet for judg- 
ments pronounced in these letters, written 
when he was young, his position as a com- 
poser has been assailed. M. Jean Marnold 
and others argue that because he held these 
opinions, "Carmen" is only for the bourgeois 
and the music for "L'Arlesienne" is of little 
account. Perhaps it is best, after all, never 
to write a letter, but to preserve the letters of 
all correspondents. 



aMONG the most remarkable letters of 
musicians are those written by Liszt 
and Berlioz to the Princess de Witt- 
genstein. What was the peculiar fascination 
exerted by this woman? Mme. Viardot saw 



a good deal of her at Weimar and did not 
like her. She said that she was always af- 
fected. "I am not prudish. ... I can 
even admire a liaison of that sort, and prefer 
it infinitely to the hypocritical virtue of an un- 
faithful wife; but, good heavens! I can feel 
no sincerity between Liszt and the Princess, 
for sincerity cannot be otherwise than simple." 
It is not easy to fancy friendship between 
Mme. Viardot and the Princess. 

But Henri Marechal, the composer, was a 
man of the world who met the Princess at 
Rome and afterwards corresponded with her. 
He gives a graphic description of her in his 
"Souvenirs d'un Musicien." He became ac- 
quainted with her in 1873. To him she was 
indeed an Alt esse — ^an Alt esse Imperieuse, 
born to command and to be obeyed. She had 
passed the time when a sensible woman is 
too anxious about her dress. Her hair was 
still black ; her face had the color that Roman 
fever leaves; she was thin-lipped, but her 
eyes were marvellously brilliant and intelli- 
gent. She was smoking an enormous cigar. 
Mme. Judith, the actress, in her book of scan- 
dalous gossip, tells how George Sand, super- 
intending a rehearsal of one of her plays, sat 
astride a chair and smoked an old clay pipe. 
Marechal soon found in the opinions of the 
Princess the plumed romanticism of Liszt, the 
concise romanticism of Berlioz, and "the pro- 
lix and dogmatic" romanticism of Wagner. 
These three musicians had influenced her 
judgment or clouded her mind. Perhaps this 
was because she was not happy in expressing 
herself in speech, for after a long correspon- 
dence which took place afterwards, Marechal 
stated that in her letters there was a lofty 
view of art and a grandeur of aspiration that 
should be the catechism of all artists worthy 
the name. In his opinion the three composers 
owed the best of their works to this influence. 

What? But Berlioz's "Fantastic Sym- 
phony," "Romeo and Juliet," and "Damnation 
of Faust" were composed before he was well 
acquainted with the Princess. 



^^ AS anyone thought of publishing the 
j^ complete correspondence of the Prin- 
'^ / cess with Liszt, Berlioz, and Marechal ? 
The last named includes some of her letters 
in his chapter about her, and we have the 
letters of Liszt and Berlioz to the Princess. 
She was a born letter- writer, if the letters to 
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Marechal are a fair sample ,- witty, spontane- 
ous, sharply critical, at times affectionate but 
without gush, graphically descriptive, full of 
surprises. Here is a curious passage about 
Wagner : "Several Frenchmen have been re- 
marked at Bayreuth. Excellent I For if Wag- 
ner had parodied, mocked, censured the 
French in the first place, then there might 
have been a cause for maintaining rancor 
against him. But he went to Paris as to a 
modem Heliopolis. He was dazzled by the 
Opera House. He would have given his life 
to be with Gluck, Meyerbeer, Lulli, Cherubini, 
Spontini and others who were naturalized 
there. Instead of that, the first time he al- 
most died of hunger, and the last time he was 
vilified, hissed, as everyone knows." 

Marechal would write a letter of one or 
two sheets. The reply would take from a 
dozen to fifteen pages. The Princess had her 
own ideas about the "ideal" opera; one so 
perfect that, as Marechal says, the good Lord 
alone would have been capable of writing the 
music 

Occasionally, in the letters published by 
Marechal, there is an anecdote. "The Duke 
of X once said, to get rid of subscribing for 
an atlas : *I don't believe in geography.' " 
Here is a story with a moral, that may be 
consoling to the "unappreciated" American 
composer: There was once a man that set 
off a magnificent firework. No one applauded. 
Astonished, he looked about him ; all the spec- 
tators were blind. He wished to take his re- 
venge. He invited men of his own trade, the 
most celebrated. He said to himself, "They 
will be surprised, ravished." At the first 
rocket everyone hissed and made the devil's 
own din. This is the fate of everyone bring- 
ing before his amiable contemporaries either 
a new idea or a new form of expression. The 
Princess found the story in Schopenhauer. 

At times in her admiration of Liszt she 
plunged into bathos. "He is finishing 'Via 
Crucis.' That which he composed last year 
can be likened only to an odoriferous flame 
exhaled by Creation around the throne of its 
Creator." Yet the woman that wrote this 
also wrote of Wagner : "His Tarsifal* is only 
a succession of scenes without visible relation- 
ship, illuminated by music; but it is nothing 
more or less than a set of dioramas, which 
one sees in the large cities, in which one ad- 
mires, one by the side of the other, a view of 



Archangel and one of Pekin; the interior of 
a Gothic cathedral and a Hindu pagoda." 

As Marechal says, this Princess was cer- 
tainly Somebody. 



%/^^ AGNER in his many letters is usually 
III asking assistance in some form or 
^■"^^^ other; sometimes actually begging; 
often complaining. By the letters addressed 
by many musicians to Liszt, which have been 
published, two stand proudly out : Berlioz and 
Buelow. Read the letters of Berlioz to the 
Princess. He writes as if he were the proud- 
est aristocrat in France, addressing the intelli- 
gent woman, not the Princess. If anything, 
his tone is the nobler. He freed his mind on 
every subject. She had asked him what he 
was doing, thinking, reading. He answered 
that he frequented reading-rooms and when 
he went to the Institute he found time to read 
the "Biographie Universelle" in the library. "I 
am beginning to be tired of men who were not 
artists. These poor little rascals called great 
men inspire in one only an irresistible horror. 
Caesar, Augustus, Antony, Alexander, Philip, 
Peter, and so many others are only bandits. 
And then the biographers contradict them- 
selves. One clearly sees that they are sure of 
nothing, that they know nothing. When I re- 
flect that I myself have forgotten certain 
events, certain characteristic details of my life, 
I ask how a stranger's pen, at a distance of 
two thousand years, can retrace the events in 
the life of men whom the writer has neither 
seen nor known. History is a cheat, as are 
so many other accepted things." 



CHE indefatigable Mr. O. G. Sonneck of 
the Library of Congress, with Mr. 
Walter R. Whittlesey, assistant in the 
Music Division, has published a catalogue of 
first editions of Stephen C. Foster's songs. 
Mr. Sonneck in the preface does not vie with 
Mr. Percy Grainger in purple praise of Fos- 
ter as a melodist, but he does say that some of 
the songs possess "the beauty and power of 
imperishable folk-songs." "The deeper the 
historical interest in a man of genius grows, 
the more ramified the desire for bibliographic 
knowledge about his work is likely to become." 
One reason for bibliographical interest about 
these songs is the rarity of the original edi- 
tions. "The question whether or not all songs 
published with Foster's name as composer j 
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really were composed by him has been left to 
others for an answer." 

The book will interest all those who recog- 
nize the fact that Foster gave to this country 
songs that are the nearest approach to native 
folk-song. It has been said that he knew 
nothing about music. This is not true. He 
played the flute — he wrote a waltz for four 
flutes when he was 13 years old — ^and the 
flageolet; he studied the piano, and became 
a pianist of no mean ability ; he was well ac- 
quainted through study with the works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber. Nor was he 
uneducated, as some say ; he knew some Latin 
and Greek and was proficient in French and 
German. Fond of improvising, according to 
report, he sang his own melodies with a plain- 
tive sweetness. He wrote his own verses be- 
cause he thought the difficulty of harmonizing 
sounds with words made this necessary. 



CHERE are music critics in the West, 
excellent ones in Chicago. We quote 
from the Oconte (Wis.) Reporter: 
"Mrs. Louise Linder, the accomplished pianist, 
showed herself an artist gem of the purest 
water. Her technic seemed perfect and to 
the writer most marvellous, reminding him 
of a winding brook, the water rippling over 
the myriad of white pebbles, while the sun in 
the dewy mom overflows the whole vista with 
his sprays of gold, just dispersing the impish, 
laughing, singing, and since early dawn danc- 
ing fairies, while reflecting all the colors of 
the rainbow from the tiny scales of the thou- 
sands of the wily and basking minnows swim- 
ming hurriedly past the beholder, oblivious to 
his surroundings." 

The Boston Globe read this fine burst and 
remarked: "Different from one-finger play- 
ing/' 



CHE London Daily Telegraph speaks of 
Tausig's version of Bach's Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor as "a truly awe- 
inspiring example of musical frightfulness." 
The same may be said of any transcription for 
the piano of an organ work by Bach. When 
there is so much beautiful music written by 
him for the piano, why do pianists persist in 
playing transcriptions and attempting to imi- 
tate the majestic roar of the mightier instru- 
ment? 
A still more "awe-inspiring example of mu- 



sical frightfulness" is the proposition to hold a 
peace jubilee with a chorus of 30,000, huge 
orchestra, etc., in either this city or Chicago. 
Let it be in Chicago by all means. Will not 
Mr. Henry T. Finck, who is never weary of 
protesting against "J^"^boism" in art, come 
at once to the rescue? 

Sir Henry Wood recently conducted Tschai- 
kowsky's Pathetic Symphony in London. He 
slightly accelerated the pace of the third move- 
ment, "which always has the effect of a march 
to battle." This led the Pall Mall Gazette to 
remark: "The progress to the disillusion of 
the fourth is so poignantly impressive that it 
is almost questionable whether the perform- 
ance of the latter is desirable in days when 
the pessimist is abroad. If music is to bring 
comfort we prefer that it should end in a note 
of victory." Why not, then, omit the final 
movement? The composer was not wholly 
pleased with it and said shortly before his 
death that he should rewrite it. 



^YI^R- WLADIMIR CERNIKOFF gave 
7 I I a recital in London October 13 to 
^^' ^ show the qualities of the Clutsam 
Cradle Keyboard. A rocker like the one fixed 
to a child's cradle takes the place of the ful- 
crum pin on the key, so that the resistance to 
the touch is lessened, while there is exact uni- 
formity for black as well as white. By re- 
ducing the duration of the hammer's contact 
against the string a fuller and longer volume 
of tone is said to be effected. A critic ob- 
served that "rare effects and delicate nuances 
in execution are available to a degree that they 
certainly have not been under the old system." 
This is all very well, and no doubt this cradle 
keyboard is an ingenious device. Some years 
ago we heard a young woman exploit in pub- 
lic the Janko Keyboard. There was much talk 
about it then. What has become of the key- 
board? We have heard "rare eflfects and deli- 
cate nuances" produced by Messrs. de Pach- 
mann, Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, Siloti, 
Copeland, Bauer, not to mention others, by 
the manipulation of a common or garden key- 
board. 

We are informed by a London critic that 
Marguerites in Gounod's "Faust" are of two . 
kinds : those who visualise the part and those 
who sing the music, and they seldom meet. 
The reviewer proceeds: "Miss Carrie Tubb 
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sang the music splendidly." Miss Tubb! 
Ahsit omen! And yet she may be svelte or a 
fausse matgre on and off the stage. 



should have more than one suit when he is 
travelling incog. 



^t N THIS performance of "Faust" Mr. 
\ Robert Radford as Mephistopheles 
^^/ wore black and thus excited remark. 
Why should there always be the customary 
red? Victor Maurel years ago excited atten- 
tion in Paris because he wore a black doublet. 
The last time we saw him in the part, when 
he was with the San Carlo Company, one of 
his costumes was of mouse color. Nothing is 
more absurd than the usual costume worn by 
Mephistopheles when he is among the vil- 
lagers. Anyone dressed in this manner would 
have been taken by the honest folk as a fan- 
tastic wandering juggler or a madman. The 
Prince of Darkness is a gentleman. Coleridge 
tells us how he arrayed himself when he once 
visited his snug little farm, the earth, to see 
how his stock went on : 

And how then was the Devil drest? 

0! he was in his Sunday's best: 

His jacket was red and his breeches were blue, 

And there was a hole where the tail came through. 

Here is an authority to be quoted against us. 
We shall not quibble or debate whether 
Mephistopheles is not one of Satan's chief ad- 
visers. Nor shall we go into the symbolism 
of colors. Caraccioli in his "Livre a la mode" 
says that the color rose is libertine, affected 
by daughters of joy; that red is used chiefly 
by women, wrinkled by debauchery, to paint 
the face. Some affirm that red is symbolical 
of cruelty, wrath, fire, zeal — and even 
modesty. We read in "La Liturgie Sacree" 
(1678) that red is worn in the church in mem- 
ory of the apostles and the martyrs, because 
it is the color of the blood which they shed in 
defence of the faith. There is a curious appli- 
cation of red to our Saviour found in a learned 
work, "Lettres sur Jesus-Christ," by CI. Ros- 
signol (Paris, 1841). An author of the 17th 
century says that red is symbolical of charity. 
See how learned men, deep thinkers, dis- 
agree. As a lover of the theatre, we have seen 
for years Satan, Samiel Mephistopheles, 
any potentate or imp of the infernal regions, 
rise on a trap in a red glare. .The color red is 
associated in the minds of the great majority 
with Satan, his court, his cohorts, his dwelling 
place. Still we maintain that Mephistopheles 



-yV^R- EDWIN EVANS contributed an 
J I I entertaining article to the Pall Mall 
"^^1 y Gazette about war audiences. He 
finds a marked difference between this musi- 
cal season and the last. The chief question 
during the promenade concert season was 
whether Wagner's music should be played. 
"The discussions that took place were not ir- 
relevant. On the contrary, psychologically 
they touched the very heart of things. But 
they took no account of the new power of 
audiences, the one factor of material impor- 
tance. The problem was to 'carry on' for an 
indefinite time of stress — to maintain music as 
a going concern. Its solution depended not 
upon arguments in favor of this or that music, 
but upon the readiness of audiences to sup- 
port any music." Now, under present condi- 
tions the largest audience that can be got to- 
gether does not balance the accounts, and the 
taste of the minority cannot be consulted. The • 

loyal nucleus is nowhere progressive, "for 
that is the prerogative of minorities." It has 
no great curiosity concerning new music, hence 
"novelties" must go, for they do not attract 
the majority. (It is so in this country, and 
Mr. Grau was wiser in his day and generation 
than the children of light.) "The nearest ap- 
proach to an audience of which the nucleus 
is not adverse to adventure will be found at 
some of the chamber concerts." Mr. Evans 
thinks the Royal Philharmonic Society is a 
special case. "The axis of its audience has 
been for some time inclining towards mild ad- 
venture, and even the extreme right is becom- 
ing accustomed to the sensation." Mr. Bee- 
cham has a bundle of scores under his arm 
and "an infectious buoyancy of spirit." Think 
of it ! Stravinsky's "Petroushka" on the open- 
ing night ! "That is as far as he dares to go. 
"His personality may carry the audience along 
so far. It is worth risking. To go further 
would be to cater deliberately for a minority, 
and there would be audible groans in the box- 
office." 

The question now is of ways and means. 
"The turn of the cognoscenti will come later 
on. I am not sure that a course of musical 
plain living is not good for us. The fare has 
been over-rich and there was some musical 
dyspepsia about." j^^ j 
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CDe Dmlopmeiit of tbe Cied 

By SiGMUND Spaeth 

I HE term "Kunstlied" was first ap- 
plied by the Germans merely to the 
contrapuntal arrangement of a 
song by a skilled musician. Later, 
however, the word acquired a much larger 
meaning and was used to describe almost any 
song written with conscious art by an indi- 
vidual composer. As it is now understood, 
the shorter form, "Lied," refers in the techni- 
cal phraseology of music to the most serious 
and advanced type of "Kunstlied" or "art- 
song." It is assumed to be a composition for 
a single voice, with instrumental accompani- 
ment, and exhibiting a close relation between 
words and music. 

As may be imagined, the "Volkslied," with 
its easy, tuneful melody, repeated through as 
many stanzas as might be desired, found much 
more general favor than the early, artificial 
attempts at the "Kunstlied." A small group of 
German composers of the eighteenth century 
devoted themselves to writing "arias" and 
"odes," in which the devices of art were given 
a much greater importance than the natural 
beauties of melody and harmony. Yet these 
composers, while they made very little im- 
pression on their own generation, must be 
credited with laying the foundations of the 
art-song of the future. They insisted upon 
a correct correspondence of musical and ver- 
bal accents, and attempted to give expression 
to the details of meaning in the texts which 
they employed. 

In this group was J. P. Kimberger, a 
scholarly musician, who has been called the 
inventor of the "durchkomponiertes Lied,'* 
that is, the form of song in which the music 
follows the words throughout, instead of re- 
maining the same for each stanza. Whether 
or not Kimberger merits this honor, a greater 
importance must be attached to the work of 
C. P. E. Bach, who, by his settings of Gel- 
lert's "Geistliche Oden," became, according 
to his biographer, C. Bitter, "the founder and 
creator of the German *Lied' in its present 
sense." 

But while the composers of "Arien und 
Oden" could make little headway against the 
popularity of the "Volkslied," the latter 
quickly succumbed when met upon its own 
ground. The surprising victory of the 



"Kunstlied" was won by the simple device of 
composing melodies similar in character to 
the folk-tunes but so much better fitted to 
their words that even the dullest intelligence 
perceived the difference. This compromise 
between art-song and folk-song is generally 
known as "volksthiimlich," a term which, 
while really untranslatable, may be suggested 
by the English word "popular." As it was 
used successfully by the greatest German 
composers, the importance of this "folk-like" 
form of song must not be underrated. It was 
the first real attempt to retain the full beauty 
of a melody while still adapting it consistently 
to the meaning of its text, and while it did 
not attain the ideal balance of such perfect 
songs as Schubert's, it was still a vast im- 
provement over the uninspired artificialities 
of the "arias" and "odes." 

J. A. Hiller was the first composer to se- 
cure general recognition for his "volksthiim- 
liche Lieder," all of which appeared in "Sing- 
spiele" or light operas. His contemporary, J. 
A. P. Schulz, won even greater success, 
largely because of the care with which he se- 
lected his verses. The rapid development of 
German lyric poetry proved the best incen- 
tive to artistic song-writing, and the com- 
posers both of "popular" songs and of true 
"art-songs" profited much by the inspiration 
of such writers as 'Korner, Brentano, and 
Uhland. 

The genius of Goethe was almost entirely 
responsible for the songs of two composers 
of the end of the eighteenth century, J. F. 
Reichardt and C. F. Zelter. The latter was 
one of the blindest worshippers of the great 
poet, and in return for this devotion Goethe 
did Zelter the honor of preferring his settings 
to those of all other composers, even Bee- 
thoven and Schubert. Needless to say, this 
judgment has not been shared by unpreju- 
diced critics, and Zelter's songs now rest in 
a well-merited oblivion. Reichardt's work 
was of a higher grade, chiefly because he 
gave his text every chance to speak for itself. 
His settings were practically musical declama- 
tions, in the rhythm of the verses, with the 
melody always subordinate to the words. By 
this method he established himself as the fore- 
runner of Schubert and Schumann. His 
theory was in the main correct, but he lacked 
the inspiration of the true musical creator. 
Reichardt's setting of Tieck's Lied der Nacht 
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may be regarded as his best song. Both Zel- 
ter and Reichardt won popularity in their day 
by their ballads, a form of German song first 
used successfully by J. R. Zumsteeg. The 
latter 's versions of Lenore and Ritter Tog gen- 
burg are among his best songs, but their in- 
terest is now chiefly historical. 

The great German composers of this time 
were slow in giving serious attention to the 
"Lied." They were occupied with the larger 
forms of composition and evidently hesitated 
to waste melodic inspiration on works of such 
slight compass. The real possibilities of the 
song- form had not as yet been sounded, and 
the ease with which the composers of the 
"volksthiimliche Lieder" produced their melo- 
dious trifles naturally led the more serious 
musicians to consider the "Lied" as quite un- 
worthy of their powers. Johann Sebastian 
Bach clearly proved his ability to write artis- 
tic songs through the remarkable arias in his 
cantatas and by the dramatic nature of his 
choral works. But he left very few specimens 
of actual "Lieder." His Erbauliche Gedanken 
eines Tabakrauchers is admittedly genuine, 
but the charming little song Willst du dein 
Herz mir schenkenf is now generally at- 
tributed to Giovannini. A simple and sincere 
love-song, Bist du bei mir, and the "Geistliche 
Arien," Gieb dich sufrieden and Schlummert 
ein, ihr matten Augen, may be included among 
Bach's contributions to the development of 
the "Lied." 

Handel's influence on song-writing was ex- 
ercised chiefly through his oratorios and 
operas. A volume of his "German, Italian, 
and English Songs and Airs" has been pub- 
lished by the Handel-Gesellschaft, but it is 
difficult to say how many of these are genuine. 
Many of the English songs are undoubtedly 
adaptations of Italian melodies to English 
words. A Hunting Song, for bass voice, is 
among the few whose originality is undis- 
puted. 

Gluck really belonged to the period of the 
"Arien und Oden," but his theories were far 
in advance of those of his contemporaries. 
The reforms which he carried out successfully 
in the field of operatic composition he tried 
to apply also to song- writing. In his preface 
to "Alceste" he spoke of the relation of music 
to poetry as "much the same as that of har- 
monious coloring and well-disposed light and 
shade to an accurate drawing, which animates 



the figures without altering their outlines." 
A letter written by Gluck to La Harpe in 1777 
contains the sentence: "The union between 
the air and the words should be so close that 
the poem should seem made for the music no 
less than the music for the poem." The prac- 
tical demonstration of these theories, how- 
ever, was disappointing. Gluck's best efforts 
were unquestionably confined to his operas, 
and the few songs which he wrote, chiefly 
settings of Klopstock's odes, are distinctly un- 
inspired. Willkommen, O silberner Mond is 
a good example of his work. 

With the advent of Joseph Haydn the Ger- 
man "Lied" began to show a very definite im- 
provement. Haydn's prolific inspiration ex- 
pressed itself in more than forty original 
songs, and he also arranged a number of Scot- 
tish and Welsh national melodies. His set- 
tings have been disparaged as being purely 
instrumental in character, with no regard for 
the accent or the meaning of the words. This 
is only partly true. Haydn was, as a rule, un- 
fortunate in his choice of texts, but even when 
they were clearly uninspired he sincerely at- 
tempted to make his music express their 
meaning. In many cases his melodies are far 
superior to the words. 

Ein kleines Haus is a good example of 
Haydn's earlier style. The chief theme is 
given in the introduction, and the greater part 
of the accompaniment consists of the melody 
itself, simply harmonized. Although the song 
is quite short, it is "durchkomponiert" or 
"synthetic" in its method. The significance of 
the words is well brought out by the setting 
of such phrases as "das schone Gliick, Freund, 
neidest du es mir?" and "ich theilt' es gern 
mit dir," while the accompaniment clearly sug- 
gests the "Lied der Lerche" and "der Arbeit 
froher Muth." 

Lob der Faulheit is an effectively humorous 
bit of dramatic burlesque. The word "Faul- 
heit" is set to a musical imitation of a yawn, 
and the line, "ach ! ich gahn' ! ich werde matt" 
is punctuated with rests, giving a very realistic 
impression of sleepiness. This effect is in- 
creased by the chromatic progressions and 
broken octaves of the accompaniment. The 
two measures added after the voice is silent 
give a finishing touch of snoring somnolence. 

Liebes Mddchen, hor' mir zu is a charmingly 
melodious song of the "popular" style, 
strophic in form and with a graceful accom- 
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paniment. The simple words demand no dra- 
matic realism for their expression, but fit the 
melody to perfection. This is distinctly the 
best of Haydn's German songs. 

In his settings of English words, however, 
Haydn shows still greater progress toward the 
ideal combination of text and music. The 
Mermaid's Song ("Die Seejungfer") is full 
of sparkling life, with imitations of the danc- 
ing waves in the accompaniment. A dramatic 
contrast is exhibited in the Shepherd Song 
("Schaferlied") between the sprightly advice 
of the optimistic mother and the halting ca- 
dence of the desolate shepherdess who has lost 
her lover. Sympathy, with text adapted from 
Metastasio, is an elaborate song, protracted 
to a rather wearisome length. Its chief merit 
lies in its variety of harmonic color. She 
never told her love ("Stets barg die Liebe 
sie") from Shakespeare's "Twelfth Night" 
may be considered Haydn's most successful 
English song, and shows how much he could 
accomplish when favored by poetic words. 
With a full appreciation of the drarnatic force 
of the few lines, he built up a truly synthetic 
musical interpretation in which the introduc- 
tion and the intermediate instrumental pas- 
sages are quite as important as the actual vocal 
part and its accompaniment. Of the thirty- 
nine measures of the complete song, eighteen 
are entirely instrumental, while in six of the 
remaining twenty-one the voice is given but 
a single note. The Spirit Song and tuneful 
voice ("O siisser Ton") were both results of 
Haydn's second visit to England, being writ- 
ten "for an English lady of position." The 
second of these is probably his most elaborate 
song. It is synthetic in form and there are 
strong dramatic touches. Musically, however, 
it is not as interesting as some of Haydn's 
simpler "Lieder." It would seem natural to 
include in this list the famous Austrian na- 
tional hymn, Gott erhalte Franz den Kaiser, 
Haydn's best known and most popular song. 
But while its stirring melody is a fine expres- 
sion of patriotism, it is clearly intended to be 
sung by many voices in unison or harmony, 
and therefore plays no part in the develop- 
ment of the "Kunstlied." Moreover, it is ad- 
mittedly based upon a popular Croatian folk- 
song, which separates it ^11 further from the 
type of art-song under discussion. 

While Haydn was primarily an instrumental 
composer (his songs often give the impression 



of being fragments of string-quartets), Mo- 
zart made a special study of the voice and its 
possibilities. His extreme versatility and the 
genius for vocal composition displayed in his 
operatic airs would seem to have made Mozart 
an ideal composer of "Lieder." Yet his con- 
tributions to the literature of art-song are 
comparatively insignificant. An explanation 
may be found in the oppressive poverty which 
pursued the composer all through his life. He 
was practically forced to devote himself to 
those forms of music which promised an im- 
mediate financial return. At a time when 
song-recitals, in the modern sense of the word, 
were absolutely unknown, no professional ad- 
vantages could be secured by writing "Lieder." 
It may be assumed, however, that if Mozart 
had lived longer, and had ever attained to 
comparatively easy circumstances, the work of 
the German poets and the constant improve- 
ments in the structure of the pianoforte would 
have inspired him to write songs quite as re- 
markable as those of Schubert himself. 

Das Veilchen will bear comparison with the 
work of any of the later composers of art- 
song, and may unhesitatingly be called the 
most perfect "Lied" written up to that time. 
The simple theme, first stated in the intro- 
duction, is a4mirably fitted to Goethe's text. 
Particularly eflFective is the phrase, "Es war 
ein herzigs Veilchen," which is again beauti- 
fully introduced at the very end of the song. 
The violet's yearnings ("Ach! denkt das Veil- 
chen, war' ich nur die schonste Blume der 
Natur!") are expressed by a change to the 
key of G minor. (The song as a whole is in 
G major.) This changes, in turn, to B-flat 
major, as the violet's hopes of recognition in- 
crease. The disappointment is foreshadowed 
by still another change of key, this time to a 
gloomy E-flat major. The return to the orig- 
inal key is managed with extraordinary skill, 
every chord seeming to have an emotional sig- 
nificance. There is a gentle tragedy in the 
phrase "ertrat das arme Veilchen," following 
which a real dramatic climax is built up on 
the words "und sterb' ich denn, so sterb' ich 
doch durch sie." The pathos of the situation 
is intensified by the quiet comment of the clos- 
ing phrases: "Das arme Veilchen! Es war 
ein herzigs Veilchen!" 

Der Zauberer is a coquettish little pastoral, 
somewhat similar to the French "bergerettes" 
of the same period. There is a suggestion ©f 
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dramatic treatment in the phrase, "ich seufzte, 
zitterte/* but otherwise the song is conven- 
tional. Abendempfindung is a fairly elaborate 
setting of an artificial and banal text. It is 
"durchkomponiert" in form, and the accom- 
paniment exhibits a number of ingenious mod- 
ulations. An Chloe, likewise "durchkom- 
poniert," has a delightful melody, which, how- 
ever, is thoroughly instrumental in character. 
There are several instances of unnatural ac- 
centuation, and the constant repetition of in- 
dividual words and phrases gives the impres- 
sion of studied artificiality. Very different in 
character is Ungliickliche Liebe, a highly dra- 
matic song written in a style approximating 
recitative. The contrast is well brought out 
between the resentful defiance of the first part 
and the desolate sorrow of the concluding 
lines. There is an evident suggestion of flick- 
ering flames in the accompaniment to the 
words "Ihr brennet nun," adding a realistic 
detail to the picture of the lovelorn maiden 
burning the poems of the unfaithful one. 

Another dainty pastoral in the manner of 
Der Zauberer is Die Verschweigung. Its 
strophic form causes one very bad accent in 
the second stanza, but this single defect may 
well be forgiven in view of the captivating 
melody, characteristically Mozartian in its 
simplicity. Sehnsucht nacht dem Fruhling, a 
children's song, also strophic in form, has a 
rollicking tune which might easily pass for 
a real folk-song. It fulfils its purpose admir- 
ably. The beautiful Wiegenlied beginning 
"Schlafe, mein Prinzchen, schlaf ein," was for 
a long time attributed to Mozart, but has been 
conclusively proved the work of Bernhard 
Flies. The question of authorship, however, 
does not affect its value as a simple, melodious 
lullaby. Sei du mein Trost, Das Lied der 
Trennung, and Ich wiird' auf meinem Pfad 
may be added to the list of Mozart's contribu- 
tions to the literature of the "Kunstlied." 

{To be concluded,) 

THE FUTURE IN MUSIC 
By Sydney Grew 

I HE inner relationship of music and 
poetry has ever been a subject of 
importance to musicians, though 
^^^^_^_^ not of necessity to poets. The lat- 
ter, in general, have proved themselves able 
to build up, and to support, their art alone. 




The definite character of their poems, the con- 
crete nature of their material, and the more or 
less pronounced tangibility of their thoughts, 
are qualities which have combined to make of 
poets a grandly self-contained group of men 
and women — self-contained, if not altogether 
self-sufficient. Few poets have felt it within, 
them to rear their art upon abstract founda- 
tions. Shakespeare, but a few generations 
removed from the vast architectural energy 
of the late Middle Ages, had no use for the 
sublime abstraction which expressed itself in 
churches and palaces; and Tennyson, whose 
life and work linked together the elderly Bee- 
thoven and the juvenile Strauss, had no need 
for the spreading immensity of thought and 
feeling which belongs to music. At times, how- 
ever, poets arise whose nature demands some 
of the essential qualities of music. Such poets 
are generally men and women of less sophisti- 
cated spirit than is common among their 
family. Their view of things is less verbally 
direct, though their interests and sympathies 
are no less "poetical." The nineteenth cen- 
tury, opening with the maturity of William • 
Blake, gave us two men poets of this class — 
Browning and Whitman — Browning, whose 
love-passion transcends Wagner's and whose 
intense artistic intellectuality surpasses Bee- 
thoven's (so far as perfection can exceed per- 
fection) ; and Whitman, whose tender htunan- 
ity and pervading romanticism equals Bach's 
and whose apprehension of cosmic facts has 
not yet been paralleled by musician. Among 
women poets of the century, Christina Ros- 
setti was touched with the same transcendental 
spirituality. But, in the main, poetry has ex- 
isted independently of music. It was a great 
art before music was an art at all, and most 
poets will ever continue their works by ways 
unknown and unknowable to musicians. 

The case is entirely different with us. Of 
all musicians, Mozart and Beethoven alone 
were able to fix themselves upon points of en- 
tire and absolute independency. Bach seems 
ever to have had running through his veins 
the blood of poetry. His instrumental works 
speak with a clarity almost verbal. The great 
fugues stand out from a background of 
words, and the preludes are pictures of defi- 
nite happenings. The suites are stories. Even 
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the experimental pieces for clavier have a po- 
etical definiteness, such examples as the reci- 
tatives in the little-known Fantasie-Prelude 
in A minor (Peter's Ed., No. 215, p. i), 
having less intellectual ambiguity than many 
passages of the "Hamlet" speeches, of the 
"Rabbi-ben-Ezra" of Browning, or of the "Ode 
on Immortality" of Wordsworth. It is, indeed, 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that nearest 
to Wagner in the domain of poetically de- 
pendent music is Bach. Palestrina, so far as 
we know, wrote no line that was not directly 
associated with words; and Haydn never re- 
moved his finger from the pulse of what was 
then the natural world of everyday life and 
conduct. But Mozart and Beethoven (and 
Schubert also, in so far as he inclined toward 
these two men) achieved at once a spiritual 
abstraction and a material absolutism which 
finds its parallel in the sister art only with 
such poets as Tennyson. I feel that Mozart, 
set in a world where words were unknown, 
would have sang as birds do; and that Bee- 
thoven, cast into a revolutionary existence 
which was otherwise confined to expression 
by means of gesture, painting and sculpture, 
would still have poured out his spiritual mes- 
sages ; whereas Bach and Wagner, placed sim- 
ilarly, would have been well nigh speechless. 
And as Bach and Wagner are neither smaller 
nor greater than Mozart and Beethoven, nor 
in any way less significant in the general 
scheme of things musical, it may be taken as 
proven that music (in one aspect) depends 
upon poetry in a way unique among great 
arts. 

The present is one of those initiatory pe- 
riods when music draws most closely to po- 
etry — now, for the first time in history, to 
secular poetry. We of the twentieth century 
constitute an age of enquiry and experiment. 
We are pioneers, clearing the way for the 
future. There is little or nothing of a com- 
pleting value in our labors. Bach, while he 
set up a sign-post for the twentieth century, 
at the same gathered together and completed 
what had been prepared by three or four 
earlier generations. Beethoven leaped like a 
young gladiator into the arena of his day, and 
before his thirtieth year had marked the vic- 
tory for his own. We to-day have no Bach 
or Beethoven. Our composers are akin to the 
men of the seventeenth century — to Kuhnau, 



Krieger, Bohm, Pachelbel and the host of 
others whose names attend historically upon 
Bach's. Our music is as much a striving for 
freshness and newness as was Galluppi's and 
Paradisi's; and like the pianoforte sonatas of 
the latter, so will it {i.e. our music) eventu- 
ally become, not "classical" or "ancient," but 
merely "old-fashioned" and "obsolete." 

The future of music might, therefore, be 
prognosticated from a consideration of the 
standpoint of music and poetry in a state of 
mutual influence and interaction. The same 
could perhaps be said in part of poetry. We 
see how Browning's understanding love of 
music aflPected his poems (which, despite the 
accepted literary view, have a perfection lack- 
ing in the forms of his contemporary, the 
superb stylist Tennyson — "The Lotus-Eaters" 
is structurally commonplace beside "Charles 
Avison") . In the same way we see how Wag- 
ner's art depended upon his attitude to poet- 
ical thought. We can see even more clearly 
how entire phases of musical development 
have moved in agreement with prevailing po- 
etic characteristics and conditions. This last 
is so true that only a brief acquaintance with 
the circumstances under which the modem 
mind developed is needed to show us, not only 
why modern music should arise when it did, 
but also why it could not (by any human pos- 
sibility) have arisen at any other period. 
That is to say, a brief study of medieval 
thought shows us that the art of Bach and 
Beethoven was as impossible in Greece and 
Rome two thousand years ago, when the pre- 
vailing poetical attitude of mankind was dif- 
ferent from that of to-day, as it is now in 
Patagonia or Greenland, where equally non- 
modern conditions prevail. Hence the above 
remark that the constructively critical mind 
could hazard a forecast of the future of music 
from a study of its past in association with 
poetry. For the present, however, I have 
merely to produce from the foregoing a justi- 
fication of the generally held belief that the 
command of music (so gradually but surely 
passing from Teutonic peoples) is destined 
eventually to rest for a while with those of 
Anglo-Saxon origins, of which the most rep- 
resentative dwell in England and northern 
America. 

It is necessary to assume that, different 
though they be in method and manner, music 
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and poetry have fundamentally the same in- 
spirational bases. It is necessary to assume 
also that the race great in poetry is eventually 
great in music — though this latter is no as- 
sumption in the light of Dante and Palestrina, 
and the great Teutonic minnesingers and 
religious poets and Bach and Beethoven. 
We thereupon discover immediate evidence 
that the English-speaking world is well 
equipped for musical pre-eminence. The suc- 
cessive ages of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Browning and Whitman, 
prove our permanent possession of the finest 
poetical spirit. The collateral ages of 
Dunstable, Orlando Gibbons, Handel (who 
was an English musician of foreign extrac- 
tion, bom and bred abroad), and Delius and 
Elgar, prove our further possession of those 
mysterious depths of soul which, passing be- 
yond the range of the mind, escape the power 
of poetry and rest almost undisturbed with 
music. And the contemporary Anglo-Saxon 
poetical and musical energy proves that we 
have not yet reached a stage of careless men- 
tality and spiritual sluggishness, in which 
alone lies the ultimate ruin of these two arts. 
And if Anglo-Saxondom has no poetical 
bar against winning first place in music, 
neither has it any general economic bar. 
Throughout England and America to-day is 
a ruthless determination to achieve new and 
better conditions of life and thought — ^a de- 
termination which, floating 'on similar waves 
of revolutionary reform, carried to fruition 
the wonderful generations of Palestrina, 
Bach, Beethoven and Wagner. Music never 
flourishes in a stagnant world. It belongs to 
what is eternally moving. When a generation 
is decadent, its music is not music; when it is 
weak and feeble, its music is weak and feeble 
likewise. Great music comes from man only 
-when his soul is stirred by sympathetic un- 
derstanding of his fellows. Music scarcely ex- 
isted prior to the new humanism of the 
Renaissance. It had no home in the close, 
reserved intellectualities of Greece and Rome, 
nor in the symbolizing imaginativeness of the 
Middle Ages. It belongs exclusively to the 
modern dispensation, of which no more vital 
demonstration is made to-day than in England 
and the United States. 



Already we are doing no small work in mu- 
sic; but our eflForts lack unified spontaneity. 
Much of the music we send out lacks, indeed, 
sincerity — or if not that, at least disinterested- 
ness. The spirit of jealousy and self-glorifi- 
cation is still abroad. We have not yet reached 
the high and pure level of Bach and Bee- 
thoven, where nothing was tolerated or con- 
sidered but what aided the recording of beau- 
tiful experiences. We still have our worldli- 
ness in our Liszts and Raffs, and our small- 
ness in our Matthesons and Hummels. 

As the world changes, however, we shall 
change with it. In the main, all things musi- 
cal are harking forward. Only unconsciously 
are we building upon the past. Of the score 
of musical geniuses at work to-day, Strauss 
is probably the only one whose creations will, 
a century hence, stand out as sui generis. We 
have no compact personality of the order of 
^ Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, and Beethoven, 
Brahms and Wagner. Our novelties have not 
the air of inevitability found in culminating 
art. We belong to Marlowe rather than to 
Shakespeare. But if the garden flourishes 
weeds, it is a sure sign that it will flourish 
choice flowers. Only the desert is hopeless; 
and we who are immediate heirs to the nine- 
teenth century are not by any means set in 
an arid land. As we apprehend the thoughts 
expressed in poetry from Coleridge, Words- 
worth and Shelley, to Browning, Longfellow 
and Whitman, so shall we translate them into 
the finality of music, and so shall we produce 
the English response to the work of 
Beethoven. 

One thing is assured : This coming Anglo- 
Saxon musical genius will be as much poet 
as musician, as great a master (or under- 
stander) of words as of sounds, as capable 
of dramatic insight as of lyrical vision, and 
as true to himself as sincere to his art. Such 
men are rare; but they exist, and we have 
had a full measure of them. Our English 
and American composers will most effectually 
hasten the day, first by reading poetry into 
whatever contains it, and, secondly, by devel- 
oping in themselves unreserved spontaneity of 
thought and unmitigated sincerity of feeling — 
for of such is the Kingdom of Art. 
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THE MUNICIPAL SONG CONTEST OF THE 
CITY OF BALTIMORE 

The mayor of Baltimore, the Hon. James H. 
Preston, announces the offer of $250 in gold for the 
best original musical setting of the prize poem on 
"Baltimore," to be used as the Municipal Anthem. 
The judges of the competition will be Harold 
Randolph, Director of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music; Henrietta Baker Low, former Supervisor of 
Music in the Baltimore Public Schools; John Itzel, 
composer and conductor. The competition will close 
December i, 1915. All manuscripts must be addressed 
to The Municipal Song Contest, care of Frederick 
R. Huber, Peabody Institute, Baltimore, Md. 



The programme of the Second Eisteddfod of the 
American Druid Society, of Shenandoah, Pa., No- 
vember 25, is as follows: i. Chief choral competition, 
mixed voices (not less than sixty in number), O 
Father Whose Almighty Power, Judas Maccabaeus, 
by Handel. Prize, $200; A silver cup to successful 
leader, donated by Mr. Luke Bowen. 2. Male chorus 
(not less than thirty-five voices). Little Church, by 
Becker. Prize, $100. 3. Glee, mixed voices (twenty 
to thirty in number), Last Rose, by Ambrose Lloyd. 
Prize. $50. 4. Children's choir, two parts: I Smg 
Because I Love to Sing, by Pinsuti. First Prize, $25 ; 
Second Prize, $15; Third Prize, $10. 5- Male quar- 
tette, Annie Laurie, by A. Geibel. Prize, $10. Prize 
donated by Dr. W. N. Stein. 6. Duet, tenor and bass, 
The Battle Eve, by Theo. Bonheur. Prize, $8. 7. 
Duet, soprano and alto, O Lord, We Adore Thee, by 
C^eo. Mark Evans. Prize, $8. 8. Soprano solo, in 
key of E, I Know That My Redeemer Liveth, by 
G. F. Handel. Prize, $5. 9- Tenor solo, in key of D, 
I Am Waiting, by Birch. Prize, $5- Prize donated 
by John Perrong. 10. Alto solo, in key of F, Alone 
on the Raft, by Paul Rodney. Prize. $5. n. Bari- 
tone solo. Sailor's Grave, by A. S. Sullivan. Prize, 
$5 . 12. Bass solo, in key of D, The Bugler, by Pin- 
suti, Prize, $«;. 13. Children's solo, ages eight to 
fifteen years, The Touch of His Hand on Mine, 
Great Revival Hymns No. 2. Prize, $3. 14- Tot's 
solo, ages eight year and under. My Jesus, I Love 
Thee, Great Revival Hymns No. 2. Prize, $3. IS- 
Piano solo, ages fifteen years and under, iEolian 
Harp, by Sydney Smith, Century Edition. First 
Prize, $2.50; Second Prize, $1.50; Third Prize. $1. 
16. Amateur solo (for those who have never won a 
prize). Perfect Day, by Cary Jacobs. Any key. 
Prize. $5. Adjudicators: Music, J. Powell Jones, 
Qeveland, Ohio. 



Editor, New Music Review, The H, W, Gray Com- 
pany, 2 West 45f/i Street, New York City, 

Dear Sir: 

A paintr is jere 
Ze best of jurop 
En dif iu dusinck 
Zat ai ce tu moes 
Drai mi en julci 
Me drain is bolo 
Mai colorein fein 
Ein fuol of biuti. 

No, this not English as sung in "opera in English," 
though it easily could be. It is a mock-English aria 
in Rutini's Opera, I matrimoni in maschera, Venice, 

1765. 

Isn't the phonetic spelling of "And full of beauty" 
deliciously Italian? But "And if you do think" 
takes the cake. 

Very truly yours, 

O. G. SONNBCK. 



(Koncem of tbe IDomft 

.SOLIAN HALL 

15. Aft. Song Recital, Caroline Hudson-Alexander. 

16. Aft. Song Recital, Elizabeth Gutman. 

16. Eve. Violin Recital, Ferencz Hegediis. 

17. Aft. Piano Recital, Winifred Christie. 

18. Eve. Song Recital, Mary Jordan. 

19. Aft. Song Recital, Mme. Chilson Ohrman. 

19. Eve. Violin Recital, David Hochstein. 

20. Aft. Joint Recital, Harold Bauer-Pablo Casals. 

20. Eve. Violin Recital, Vera Barstow. 

21. Aft. Symphony Society of New York, John 

Powell, Soloist. 
23. Aft. Song Recital, Christine Miller. 

23. Eve. Margulies Trio. 

24. Aft. Piano Recital, George Copeland. 

25. Eve. Song Recital, Lois Ewell. 

26. Aft. Violin Recital, Albert Spalding. 

26. Eve. Edith Rubel Trio. 

27. Aft. Piano Recital, Leo Ornstein. 

27. Eve. Violin Recital, Sascha Jacobsen. 

28. Aft. Symphony Society of New York, Julia 

Culp, Soloist. 

29. Aft. Piano Recital, Louis Cornell. 

29. Eve. Piano Recital, Victor Wittgenstein. 

30. Aft. Joint Recital, Andre Tourret Camille 

Ducreus. 
30. Eve. Flonzaley Quartet. 

1. Aft. Piano Recital, Arthur Shattuck. 

2. Aft. Piano Recital, Katherine Goodson. 

2. Eve. Song Recital, Seymoure Bulkley. 

3. Aft. Symphony Society of New York, Harold 

Bauer, Soloist. 

3. Eve. Piano Recital, Charles Cooper. 

4. Aft. Piano Recital, Ernest Hutcheson. 

4. Eve. Joint Recital, Shanna Gumming — Harry 

Rowe Shelley. 

5. Aft. Symphony Society of New York, Harold 

Bauer, Soloist. 

CARNEGIE HALL 

. I. Eve. Operatic Concert Benefit of Italian War 
Sufferers. 

2. Aft. Song Recital, Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

4. Eve. Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

o. Aft. Boston Symphonv Orchestra. 

7. Aft. Song Recital, John McCormack. 

8. Eve. Song Recital, Percy Hemus. 

9. Aft. Song Recital, Mme. Frances Alda. 

11. Eve. Philharmonic Society. 

12. Aft. Philharftionic Society. 

13. Aft. Piano Recital, Leopold Godowsky. 

14. Aft. Philharmonic Society. 

16. Aft. Piano Recital, Mme. Fannie Bloomfield 
Zeisler. 

16. Eve. Concert and Meeting of the Humanitarian 

Cult. Soloists: Mme. Rappold, 
Godowsky and Hartman. 

17. Aft. Piano Recital, Ernest Schelling. 

18. Eve. Philharmonic Society. 

19. Aft. Philharmonic Society. 

20. Aft. Symphonjr Concert for Young People. 

21. Aft. Song Recital, John McCormack. 
23. Aft. Song Recital, Herbert Witherspoon. 

An interesting programme book of organ recitals 
is issued by Cornell University. It contains a list 
of thirty-eight recitals played by the University 
organist, James T. Quarles, with short biographical 
sketches of each composition. Of these recitals 
twenty were given in Sage Hall on the organ built 
by the E. M. Skinner Co. in 1909, and eighteen in 
Bailey Hall on a new organ, four manuals, seventy- 
nine stops, built by J. W. Steere & Co. in 1904. A 
brief summary of the programme presented reveals 
the following data: 

Total number of pieces performed 199 

Works by J. S. Bach 13 

Sonatas, Symphonies, Suites and Overtures.. 26 

Miscellaneous 68 

Transcriptions 92 
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J HE Bishop of Chester's attack upon 
The English Hymnal has brought 
forth vigorous answers in defence 
of the book. Mr. Geoff ry Shaw, 
inspector to the board of education, who read 
a paper at the Summer School of Music at Ox- 
ford last month on "The Organization of Sing- 
ing," declares that The English Hymnal rep- 
resents a decided musical advance in hymn 
books. "It is admirably suited to congrega- 
tional singing, and attention has been given 
to the keys of the tunes from that point of 
view. One can find in the book soft and 
plaintive tunes as well as the broad and stir- 
ring types of melody — indeed, many of the 
former kind are some of the most beautiful 
hymns in all music. I cannot tell what a reve- 
lation this book has been to some of us, and 
what an inspiration it has been to all of us. 
If authority were to ban this book, the cause 
of Church music would receive a terrible set- 
back." 

The Archdeacon of Aston (The Ven. G. L. 
H. Gardner), one of the Church music i:e- 
formers who preached a sermon before the 
Summer School, says that, viewed broadly, 
this hymnal is an enormous advance on what 
has preceded it. "When one has the oppor- 
tunity of joining in some of its words and 
some of its tunes, the effect, after what one 
is usually accustomed to, is like going into the 
fresh air after being shut up in a stuffy room. 
Many of the hymns and most of the tunes 
bring to us a larger and nobler conception of 
worship. It will be a serious loss if this ef- 
fort to raise our psalmody to better things 
is put on an index expurgatorius by author- 
ity." A contributor to the Morning Post 
(London) says: "It is a significant com- 
mentary on the Bishop of Chester's action that 
at the Summer School of Church Music re- 
cently held at Oxford, all the hymns were 
chosen from The English Hymnal/' 



IREAT is the force of example! 
"Popular Vespers," which has 
hitherto been the "attraction" at a 
certain West Side church, has now 
invaded the East Side. This up-to-date "ser- 
vice" (?) can now be heard at 

Church, with all the distinctive characteristics 
of the original model — special solos for the 
violin, harp, voice, cornet, wood-wind, and 
what-not. 

But the Methodist Episcopal Church is not 
to be outdone by the "Protestant Episcopal" in 
"drawing" the general public. We are told by 
the New York Times that: 

"The New York Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church gave its approval yes- 
terday to several essentially modern methods 
of drawing people to church. Among them 
were: 

"Holding moving-picture performances in 

the churches or the church buildings. 
"Utilizing brass bands or orchestras to 

draw the general public. 

"It was at the first annual 'church efficiency' 
conference of the New York Conference, held 
yesterday at Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in West 104th Street, that these 
methods were described. The Rev. Dr. Chris- 
tian F. Reisner, the pastor of Grace Church, 
was the prime mover in calling the conference 
together, and the .clergymen present were 
called on for definitions of the term 'church 
efficiency.' Dr. Reisner described it as 'de- 
livering the goods.' " 

|R. W. T. best, when he was at 
the height of his career and uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the 
world's finest organist, could not 
help feeling that the concert organist did not 
command the respect and homage accorded by 
the public to the concert pianist. This atti- 
tude on the part of music lovers he resented 
bitterly on the ground that it was exceedingly 
unjust and inconsistent. 

It is not customary for pianists to look upon 
organists as their equals in the concert world. 
And for this reason the opinion of the great 
von Bulow, who regarded the organ as an in- 
strument of paramount importance, and Mr. 
Best as a player of amazing ability, is of pe- 
culiar interest. The famous pianist happened 
to be in Glasgow when Mr. Best was giving 
recitals in St. Andrew's Hall (then known as 
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the Public Hall), and after attending one of 
the performances he thus expressed himself 
to a reporter of the Glasgow Herald (Novem- 
ber 23, 1877) : 

"I never met with an organ so good in Ger- 
many, the instruments there not having the 
same amount of expression and flexibility — 
most delicate and exquisite nuances — that 
hearing the diminuendi and crescendi was to 
me a new sensation. If I would longer listen 
to ♦an organ like this, and a player like Mr. 
Best, I would, were I not grown too old, 
jeopardize my pianistical career, and begin to 
study the organ, where certainly I would be 
able to display much more eloquence as Bee- 
thoven's and Chopin's speaker. In short, de- 
spite having been exceptionally fatigued by 
your consecutive concerts and ntunerous re- 
hearsals, I listened with the most eager atten- 
tion from the first to the last note of Mr. 
Best's recital." 

Since that time there has been an extraor- 
dinary advance made in organ construction, 
and consequently in organ playing. The piano 
has remained practically what it was. Yet the 
most eminent organists cannot command the 
concert prices paid to hear such men as Pade- 
rewski, Bauer, Godowsky, Gabrilowitsch, and 
Rosenthal. The explanation is perhaps to be 
found in the fact that the piano is the instru- 
ment "of the masses," whereas the organ is but 
little understood and (comparatively) little 
appreciated. 

iLERGYMEN who undertake to 
sing the priest's part in the choral 
service "perform a most responsible 
duty, which is in most cases very 
unworthily carried out," according to Dr. 
A. H. Mann of Kings College, Cambridge. 
During a lecture recently delivered at Nor- 
wich on "Improvements in Various Parts of 
Our Musical Service," this distinguished or- 
ganist took occasion to say: 

"With regard to the Preces, Versicles, and 
Responses, these should form a kind of duet 
between the clergyman and the choir, and to 
secure a proper and satisfactory effect there 
ought to be no ugly gaps ; strict time and even 
pitch should be observed, and a oneness of 
spirit should be displayed by clergy and choir. 
If the 'cantor' fails to stick faithfully to his 
note and to keep absolutely strict time, it is 
impossible for the choir to take up their re- 




sponse satisfactorily. If a clergyman likes, he 
can perform his part in such a way that no 
choir, not even if it consisted entirely of an- 
gels, can get into any time at all, neither com- 
mencing nor continuing; he can easily cause 
these 'duets' to become a fearful failure; 
therefore he has a most responsible duty to 
perform, a duty which I am obliged to admit 
is, in most instances, very unworthily carried 
out. Frequently a choir is blamed for singing 
the responses badly, and the poor, unfortunate 
choirmaster is roundly rated for the same, 
whilst the whole blame for such work ought 
to be showered on the clerical head." 

There are indeed few choirmasters who 
have not suffered blame for the shortcomings 
of the clergy in choral matters ; if lectures on 
the part of representative musicians will right 
the evil, by all means let us have more of 
them. 

In England the unaccompanied choral ser- 
vice is much more in vogue than it is in this 
country; consequently, the work done by the 
precentor is of more importance to the chor- 
isters. There is a vast difference between the 
ordinary service with responses by choir and 
organ, and the type heard in the Anglican 
cathedrals and large parish churches. In the 
one case the incompetent cantor is at the mercy 
of the organist, who publishes, through the 
organ, every deviation from the path of recti- 
tude. When there is criticism on the part of 
the congregation it is apt to fall where it be- 
longs — on the offending cleric. 

In the other case, the choristers (and the 
organist who trains them) are at the mercy 
of the cantor, who "makes" or "breaks" them 
according to his musical ability or incompe- 
tency. 

Without the instrumental standard to serve 
as a criterion, the average person in the con- 
gregation cannot always tell when choristers 
are worried by bad intoning. The cantor often 
goes scot free, the choristers bearing the 
blame. 

In an unaccompanied service perhaps the 
most dangerous kind of clergyman is the one 
who cannot comprehend key relationship. 
Such a man will at times change the key in 
the middle of a succession of responses I Only 
very expert singers can survive that sort of 
treatment. 

Inability to maintain pitch is very common. 
We once heard a certain choir carried down a 
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major fourth in the unaccompanied Litany by 
a cantor who shirked the blame and accused 
the singers of untune fubiess. He could not 
(or would not) see that the comparatively 
lengthy sentences of the priest's part neces- 
sarily exerted a dominating influence over the 
very brief responses of the choir. 

One of the most sensible methods of dealing 
with this problem is to do away with the 
choral service entirely when trained precentors 
are lacking. A read service is far better than 
one chorally maltreated. The priest's part is 
musically of paramount importance, because 
it embraces practically all of the service, the 
responses being, in comparison, exceedingly 
brief. 

A good choir, doing the short part well, 
cannot make up for a bad cantor, doing the 
long part ill. 

We have only a short extract from Dr. 
Mann's lecture — ^we hope he said something 
about the deplorable habit of drawling. 
Qergymen who indulge in it exert a most per- 
nicious influence over the "attack" and "mu- 
sical vitality" of choristers. To quote an 
Anglican writer: "Dragging is particularly 
disastrous. It becomes contagious, and reacts 
upon the choristers. In fact, the method of 
singing the priest's part always affects the 
choir in every portion of the service. A crisp, 
flowing, prompt delivery keeps the choristers 
on the qui vive, whereas a drawling, sluggish 
method produces a lifeless effect which in- 
variably influences the singers." 

Haberl, who is, perhaps, the greatest au- 
thority on liturgical singing, says : 

"As a rule, the style of singing should be 
lively, crisp, fresh, at times very animated, al- 
ways with an easy, rhythmic swing through- 
out, and not that wretched habit of slow, lum- 
bering, tedious drawling which has already 
earned such a bad name for liturgical music." 

In the total absence of sensation- 
alism which characterizes the mu- 
sical services of the cathedrals and 
parish churches of England, there 
is much for American organists to admire — 
and to imitate. The "personal element" is 
kept in the background, and the key-note in 
choral affairs is churchliness. One might well 
exclaim, "Why not? What else would one 
expect in churches f" 
Nevertheless, there seems to be a growing 




tendency in certain quarters on this side of the 
Atlantic to secularize church music. One of 
the symptoms of this tendency is seen in the 
publication of the names of soloists on service 
lists — a custom copied from the concert room. 

In Anglican churches solos are not sung as 
"special attractions." Indeed, "offertory 
solos" (as they are called in our choirs) are 
seldom sung in the cathedrals. In most of 
the English choirs chorus anthems are chiefly 
.used, and if they happen to contain a treble 
solo there is not the slightest fuss made about 
it. In large buildings two or three treble 
voices are often utilized as one solo voice. 

At St. Paul's, London, the entire corps of 
boys is sometimes employed in rendering a 
composition designed for a single treble. 

Sensationalism is dear to the American 
heart, but we should certainly keep it where it 
belongs — outside the churches. 

A short while ago it was announced in cer- 
tain newspapers (from information given at 
headquarters) that a most remarkable boy 

singer had been engaged at Church 

at 'a fabulous salary and that he would be 
"heart for the first time at the 'noon service' " 
on a given date. 

This kind of thing would not happen in 
London, for instance, or in Birmingham, or 
Manchester, or Liverpool. "Individualism" 
and personal notoriety in Anglican choirs of 
the better class may be said to be practically 
non-existent. 



LONDON curate, being somewhat 
doubtful in his mind as to the "con- 
gregational" advantages of plain- 
song, has sent the following letter 
to the Guardian: 

"May I ask which is the more congrega- 
tional — Gregorian tones or Anglican chants? 
I am prompted to ask this question because, at 
Solemn Vespers at a Brighton church on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of the war, 
I noticed that the chanting by a men's choir 
(and without organ accompaniment) received 
the support of one voice in the congregation, 
and that a lady's ! The congregation possibly 
numbered fifty. I am aware that not a few of 
the Anglican chants are undignified and jiggy ; 
but do they not lend themselves more readily 
to congregational usage than the unexpected 
inflections of the ancient Plainsong?" 
We predict that he will be more perplexed 
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than ever when he reads the replies to his com- 
munication. Gregorian enthusiasts will tell 
him one thing, and those of the opposite camp 
will tell him another. 

To get at the truth he should visit a num- 
ber of churches and compare notes. Let him 
go to St. Albans, Holborn, Westminster 
Cathedral, and St. Paul's (the night congre- 
gational service) and he will learn much. 

It is well to remember, in testing this vexed 
question of Gregorians versus Anglicans, that 
chanting is not always a fair criterion. Good 
congregational singing is the rule rather than 
the exceptions in denominational churches 
where hymn singing of the "Gospel song" 
type is specially cultivated, and chanting not 
attempted. 

And in the "established" churches one will 
often find lusty hymn singing and weak chant- 
ing. Theoretically, the Gregorian system 
should lead to the best congregational results 
because it is a strictly unisonous system. We 
are told again and again that chants and hymn 
tunes are pitched too high and that people 
cannot sing them. Plainsong tunes are all 
low. But theory and practice do not always 
go hand in hand. If it were really true that 
plainsong could solve the congregational prob- 
lem, "Anglicans" would hardly maintain their 
general popularity, which is so much in evi- 
dence. 

|N reply to a correspondent who 
asks why we advocated, in a recent 
issue, the substitution of the mono- 
tone Confession for the so-called 
"Ely" setting, we would say that unity in 
choral worship is best served by adhering to 
the ferial use. The "Ely Confession" should, 
strictly speaking, be called after the organist 
who invented it, Mr. Robert Janes, and not 
after the church in which he officiated as or- 
ganist. Not long after Janes took charge of 
the music at Ely (he was appointed organist 
and choirmaster in 1831) he undertook to 
create a fresh interest in the choral service by 
introducing new settings for certain portions 
of it. It is said on reliable authority that his 
intention was to elaborate many of the re- 
sponses after the style of his "Confession," 
but for some reason his plans were not car- 
ried out. There is an argument — ^and a very 
sound one — ^against the alteration of the an- 
cient musical responses. These old melodies 




are based upon .certain inflections that have 
been in use for ages, and it is desirable that 
they should be perpetuated forever in order 
to provide a form of "common worship" for 
the Church. 

The old Litany which was sung in Cran- 
mer's time contains these ancient inflections, 
which are represented by the major scale 
numbers 4, 4-2, 4-2-3, 4-2-3-4, 2-4-5-4, 
4-5-4-2-3-4. 

These musical "forms" should not be 
changed, representing as they do the monotone 
and ferial responses. 

It is fortunate that Janes is the only or- 
ganist who ever "popularized" his own indi- 
vidual" setting to the Confession. It would be 
lamentable if we had in common use Confes- 
sions by Smith, Brown, and Robinson] 

Yet these gentlemen have as good a right 
(if there exists a right) to invent a Confes- 
sion as ever Janes had ! 

Strange to relate, Janes never wrote any 
other music that became famous. He edited 
a Psalter which was used at Ely for some 
time, but as a composer he is practically un- 
known. He was an industrious teacher. 
Dickson says of him: "Janes had a very 
large teaching connection in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk, and in later years was wont to relate 
how he rode long distances on horseback to 
fulfil his engagements; also how he had ar- 
ranged a pair of lamps, attached to his saddle 
like pistol holsters, to light his lonely road at 
night through the fen country. It is said that 
his income at this time could not have been 
expressed in less than four numerals." 

I OW to make the Eucharist the cen- 
tral service of praise aftd thanks- 
giving is a problem that has always 
occupied the minds of Churchmen 
of the so-called "advanced" school. Whether 
it will ever be satisfactorily solved remains to 
be seen. Organists look upon the music used 
in the various churches throughout the land as 
a sort of barometer, which indicates with un- 
failing accuracy "High" and "Low" areas of 
churchmanship. While the Prayer Book 
teaching regarding the relative importance of 
the Communion Office is quite definite, it 
somehow fails to make itself felt. The gen- 
eral musical neglect of the Eucharist proves 
this. Just what percentage of churches in- 
dulge in musically "Glorified Matins" we do 
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not know, but it is certainly very high — prob- 
ably eighty-five per cent. In certain dioceses 
it is much lower, but take the country at large 
from Maine to California, the figure we name 
is not far out of the way. A contributor to 
the Living Church (Chicago) maintains that 
one serious drawback to general enlightenment 
regarding the relative importance of the vari- 
ous services is to be found in the order in 
which they are now placed in the Prayer Book. 
He says : 

''Rearrange the contents of the Prayer 
Book, so as to let the Eucharist come first, 
immediately followed by the Collects, Epistles, 
and Gospels. Let the daily offices come next 
—Morning Prayer, Evening Prayer, Litany, 
Prayers and Thanksgivings, Psalter. Then 
this be followed by the occasional offices, in 
the present order, including the Penitential 
office for Ash Wednesday, with such new of- 
fices as have been found desirable. 

"The present arrangement of the Prayer 
Book is unfavorable to the attainment of a 
right idea of the chief place of importance 
of the Holy Eucharist, not only as the chief 
act of worship, but as the solemn perpetual 
sacrificial act of the whole Church, through 
which is presented to God all other offerings 
of self -dedication, prayer, intercession, and 
thanksgiving. Let this come first, and not 
in the middle of the book as if it were a sec- 
ondary and supplementary part of divine ser- 
vice, or a sequel to Morning Prayer. The 
Eucharist is not only God's own service, but 
the only service that is God's own service. 
We should therefore give Him our best. The 
inside of our worship should be right, and to 
have it so the outside should be right also. 
Give the service more warmth and spirituality. 
Make it glow with devotion. Make it most 
beautiful, impressive, inspiring, not only by 
removing the effects of those evil influences 
which the Continental divines exerted on the 
English divines, but by supplying those ele- 
ments of worship which we inherit from the 
ancient Church, and which we lack." 

If this advice were to be followed, perhaps 
we would be able to get rid of the "Old 
Chant," which is now the favorite American 
setting for the climax of the Communion Of- 
fice! 



Sanmel R OPamti 

JiN nprredatioii 

By Walter C. Gale 
BHE passing away of Samuel P. 
Warren on October 7 ren)oved one 
of the most distinguished of con- 
temporary organists ; in fact, he 
was universally regarded as the Dean of Or- 
ganists in America. 

The son of an organ builder, Mr. Warren 
was born in Montreal, Canada, in 1841, and 





his first church position was as organist of 
the American Church there. From 1861 to 
1864 he studied in Berlin: organ, theory, and 
composition with August Haupt; piano with 
Gustav Schumann, and instrumentation with 
Wieprecht. In 1865 he became organist of 
All Souls' Church, New York, and in 1867 he 
went to Grace Church. 

It was while at this latter church that he did 
his best work and rendered his greatest ser- 
vice as organist, choir-director, teacher, and 
composer. It was while there, too, that he 
amassed the main part of a remarkable musi- 
cal library, including some very valuable man- 
uscripts and first editions. 

His main efforts were directed toward en- 
hancing the status of church music, and de- 
veloping a sound taste for the organ as a re- 
cital and concert instrument. For many years ^ 
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he gave weekly recitals, primarily for students 
of the organ, and aimed to present at these all 
the best classic and modern works of organ 
literature. His playing of Bach was especially 
noteworthy and masterly ; he also had unusual 
ability for improvisation, but could rarely be 
induced to exhibit it. A man of prodigious 
mental energy, he acquired great learning and 
technical skill, all his work showing a remark- 
able finish and care of detail. Once, during a 
lesson, when he was insisting upon a small de- 
tail in phrasing an inner part, I said that the 
part was so covered up at this point with the 
other parts, that a listener could never hear 
how it was phrased. He thereupon had me go 
with him into the chancel. Looking at the 
stained glass window there, he pointed out 
that one of the most beautiful spots in the 
window was hidden by a small architectural 
ornament at the top of the altar, but that that 
was no reason why that part of the window 
should not be beautiful. 

Showing the amazing capacity for work 
which was characteristic of him, he told me 
that at one period of his study with Haupt he 
began his organ practice every day by playing 
through all of the six Trio-Sonatas of Bach ; 
and as a study in transposition, he transposed, 
at sight, in all keys, all of the forty-eight pre- 
ludes and fugues of the same master's "Well- 
tempered Clavichord." 

As a composer, Mr. Warren wrote chiefly 
songs and anthems for the church service, and 
transcribed many orchestral works for the or- 
gan. He was one of the small group of com- 
posers who first tried to lift American church 
music to a higher plane, musically, and helped 
pave the way toward the splendid modern an- 
thems which some of our American writers 
have succeeded in producing. 

He had a wonderful personality, and those 
who came under his influence felt that they 
received something from him (aside and apart 
from mere technical training, great as that 
was) as rare as it was beautiful, but the few 
that were permitted to get really close to him 
realized his sweetness of nature and beauty 
of soul. 

In May, 1893, the solo quartet that had 
worked with him during many years was re- 
placed by a new one, which was a great blow 
to Mr. Warren; as he himself expressed it, he 
was deprived of his "Pillars." 

The next year Mr. Warren himself left the 



church, the authorities having decided to in- 
stall a boy choir in place of the mixed quartet 
and chorus. He declined to undertake the 
training of such a choir under the conditions 
which then existed. Some few years later a' 
choir-school was established there, and the ser- 
vices today are more of the English Cathedral 
type, a great change from the representative 
American service of Mr. Warren's time. 

Upon leaving Grace Church, Mr. Warren 
became organist at the Munn Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in East Orange, New Jersey, a 
post which he filled until last May, when he 
retired from church work. The committee at 
this church, in speaking of finding a successor 
to him, said : "We want a man just like Mr. 
Warren," to which the reply was made, 
"There is no man like Mr. Warren." 



The increasing scope of use of the orchestrially 
voiced pipe organ is shown in the large instrument at 
the San Diego Cal., exposition, and which has been 
built by the Austin Organ Co. To the organ ex- 
pert and organ lover the specification will have 
large interest, especially when it is remembered that 
the instrument will be, after the exposition retained 
as a regular feature of the public garden. The 
massive instrument is a gift to the people of San 
Diego from the brothers John D. and Adolph So- 
vecjles. It will be housed in a specially designed 
concrete building — ^amply protected from the weather. 
It will be tonally more massive and much more 
varied in orchestral color than the famous Salt Lake 
organ. This comparison will better indicate the rich- 
ness and musical value of the San Diego gift than 
any other. 

The specification is full of fascinating particulars 
both as to tone and elaborate mechanical accessories. 
The great organ— thirteen stops will have a dominat- 
ing diapason family, with diapasons at 16, 8, 4 and 
2 foot pitch, and reinforcement of tibia major 8 
foot, horn diapason 8, and stentorphone 8. A pun- 
gent cello at 8 will be a characteristic orchestral 
feature, two large scale flutes at 8 and 4, and a 
family of four reeds at 16, 8 and 4 pitch. 

The swell — sixteen slops, will have a quintation 
16 and posaune 16 as foundation, with five lighter 
and varied diapasons, several flutes, mixture, and 
four reeds to include vox humana. 

The orchestral organ — ten stops — will feature as 
string effects — contra viole at 16, orchestral viole and 
celeste, and violina, two flutes at 8 and 4, French 
horn and clarinet, concert harp, etc. 

Solo organ — grand diapason, tibia plena in dia- 
pasons; big gamba, flute ouverte, orchestral oboe, 
heavy pressure reeds at 16, 8 and 4, chimes, drums, 
cymbals. Eleven stops. 

The pedal organ — twelve stops — ^will have reeds at 
32, 16 and 8, strings at 16 and 8, large scale diapa- 
sons and bourdon. 

The mechanical features are very generous, and 
the instrument will have sixty speakmg stops and 
eighty mechanicals — including combination pistons, 
couplers, etc. All the combination pistons are im- 
mediately adjustable. Nine pistons on great; eleven 
on swell ; seven on orchestral ; six on orchestral and 
six on pedal. All manuals have the unison on and 
off piston. The various couplers include all possible 
or desirable accessions. The console will be de- 
tached and movable. Two wind pressures will be 
used. 
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HEADQUARTERS KANSAS CHAPTER 

A largely attended meeting of the Council was held ^ The Chapter held its first fall meeting at the 

October 25 at the offices of the Guild. Among the Jome of Dean Skilton Mr. Skilton spoke of the 

important meetings and services announced for the N- A. O. Convention at Springfield, Mass., and later 

early part of the season are a large dinner to celebrate !" conjunction with his busy Chapter arranged many 

the twentieth anniversary of the founding of the important meetings for the year, among tiiem a 

Guild, the usual recitals, a service at St Andrew's P"blic service to be given m Hutchinson, Kansas, 

Episcopal Church, New York, and a memorial service ^" P^x^^^J' . ^, • . a • ~ 

for the late Samuel P. Warren, a founder of the Arthur Nevm the Prominent American composer 

Guild and for many years one of its examiners. ^ho^ has recently accepted the Professorship of 

Those present at the meeting were: ' JSj^s^c at the University of Kansas, was a guest at 

this meeting and delighted his hearers with a talk 

Messrs. ^ YewU^Eh?^/*^^*' ^" ^*^ experiences with the Blackfoot Indians, who 

Harold Vincent ' Milligan, inspired him to write his "Poia," which was produced 

Dr. Victor Baier, in the Royal opera House, Berlin, in 1910. 

Lawrence J. Munson, 

Dr. William C. Carl. 

Clifford Demarest, NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

Afcrt^^RcFvw'ffSrton, Monday evening. October 4. IQIS, the meeting of 

John Hyatt Brewer, the Northern Ohio Chapter opened with a good 

Fr*iJk"w^i S*^^^^"* attendance and much enthusiasm. It was preceded 

Philip jamfs, * by a dinner at the Second Presbyterian Church, at 

T. Scott Buhrman, which thirty- f OUT sat down. 

George Henry Day, Among plans proposed for the season's work was 

Go«fr?ed FcdeHcin', ^^ exchange of organists for the public recitals be- 

P^rederick Schiieder, tweeu this Chapter and several Chapters surrounding 

Frank L. Scaly. US. The subject of Guild extension through smaller 

The following were elected CoUeauges : towns of Northern Ohio was also discussed. 

Charles M. Balxer Sheboygan, Mis. , ^^^^^ J^^, business meeting a recital was given 

Mrs. Louis J. Bangert Buffalo, N. Y. by Mr. Gordon Balch Nevm, who has recently come 

V? ^7"fi®u"* Lakewood. Ohjo. to be organist of this church. 

Miss A. H. Hayner Lakewood, Ohio. ^ 

Miss M. L. Dick Kearney, Neb. 

Miss Loh List Massillon, Ohio. •- • •* . 

?• F^Pf^t?/&: ::::::::::::::::: 1ti^^%.^''^ UartdW Dotei 

.?SSfrc.1-'2JS';skf";!':::;::::::::::S:^S=rV;& under the direction of Arthur Rose m.a.. 

Raymond S. Wilson Syracuse, N. Y. Mus.Bac, selections from Costa s oratorio Ell were 

rendered by the choir of the West-Park Church, 

^,T«-r«^ ««.*,,^*,*^^^«,« «-..-. W^st Eighty-sixth Street, this city, on October 31, 

GUILD EXAMINATIONS FOR 1916 at 8 p.m. 

«7*^ ^^w^u^ *^^ Fellowship will be $15 instead jj^^ g^^vice list for October 24, at the First Pres- 

of $20. which was announced in our last issue, and byterian Church, Chicago, 111., F. S. Moore, O. and C, 

Fncn'T r"^ '^'""^^ •'5'" i? w-^^?''^/?"*^^^ 5"q^ included: The Lord is God, Costa; Sing a Song 

n^o^ ? ^T,'^'"''''^ ""^^ p* ?W' 1^^/^^^^^ of Praise, West; The Woods and Every Sweet 

pp. 127 to 135, or No. 4. Book II (Peters' Edition), Smellinjr tree West 

and Final (Allegro), 7th Sonata, Op. 89, Guilmant. ^™^^*'°« ^'^^^^ ^^^^' 

Mendelssohn's Elijah will be presented at St. Bar- 
tholomew's Church, New York City, A. S. Hyde, 
ILLINOIS O. and C, on four successive Sunday afternoons. 

Under the auspices of the Chapter the following TJie first performance is on October 17. A portion 

programme was rendered at St James' M. E. Church, o^ the oratorio will be performed each Sunday. 

Chicago, on October 21 : The following was the service list at the Brick 

Sposalizio Liszt-Lcmarc Presbyterian (5iurch, Rochester, N. Y., Harry 

Concert Overture . .^^^^^ Bulhs jhomas, choirmaster. September ^ 12 : Prelude : 

Andante from First Sonata Borowski Autumn Sketch, Brewer; Te Deum in F, Schilling; 

Lc Bonheur ;, • v * ' ' v: * « ^ ^^^^ Light of the World, Starnes ; Lead Me, Lord, Wes- 

Finaie. c Minor Sonat"'.'.'!. ^.\ .".".'.! Andrews ^^V J Saviour, Thy Children Keep. Sullivan. 

^"''** Tina Mae Haines Horsman ji^jg jg jj^^ second of a series of Special musical 

services held at this church on the last Sunday night 

In addition, there were several choral numbers of each month until June, 1916. 

sung by the quartet choirs of three of the leading Following in their order will be given in part The 

churches under the direction of Miss Tina Mae Messiah, Elijah, Gaul's Israel, Maunder's Olivet to 

Haines, who is the organist and director of St. Calvary, Manney's Resurrection and Haydn's Cre- 

Jaracs' M. E. Oiurch. ation. ^ j 
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Trinity School Boy Choir of West Ninety-first 
Street, this ^city, rendered Merbecke's choral com- 
munion service on All Saints' Day last at St. Agnes' 
Chapel, under the direction of Arthur Rose, who 
presided at the organ. The rector, Rev. Lawrence T. 
Cole, D.D., assisted by the Rev. John A. Linn, was 
the celebrant. The choir boys are all pupils of the 
school, which holds this service yearly. 

The fourth annual series of "free organ concerts 
given by the American Organ Players' Club at the 
Central High School occur on the first Thursday of 
each month. These recitals are part of the winter's 
programme of educatibn and entertainment given 
by the Board of Education. The players announced 
are: November, S. K. Kollock; December, Benj. L. 
Kneedler; January, Rollo Maitland; February, Wm. 
C. Young; March, Alice M. Zahn; April, Frederick 
Maxson. 

The service list at the First Congregational Church, 
Washington, D. C, October 3, William Stansfield, 
O. and C, included : Glorious is Thy Name, Mozart ; 

Be Joyful, Calkin; O Great is the Depth, Men- 
delssohn ; How Many Hired Servants, Sullivan ; The 
Lord is My Light, Marsh ; O Gladsome Light, Sulli- 
van ; Guide Me to the Light, Squires ; The Heavens 
are Telling, Haydn. 

The service lists for October at Grace Church, 
Utica, N. Y., De Witt C. Garretson, O. and C, in- 
cluded : Great Peace Have They, Smith ; Communion 
in Db, Woodward; Evening in Bb, Hall; Blessing, 
Honor, Glory, Spohr; Te Deum in D, Clough- 
Leighter; Grieve Not, Stainer; Come Up Hither, 
Spohr ; Evening in Bb, Hall ; They That Sow, Gaul ; 
The Radiant Morn, Steane; In the Beginning, 
Stainer; Thou Wilt Keep Him, Williams; Blest are 
the Departed, Spohr. 

The following programme was presented at their 
concert on October 22 at the Methodist Church, 
Babylon, by the Babylon Choral Society, W. W. 
Bross, director: Evening Hymn, Reinecke; Spanish 
Serenade, Elgar; The Slave's Dream, Matthews; 
Love's Garden of Rose, Wood; Requiem, Homer; 

1 Know of Two Bright Eyes, Clutsam • Bid Me to 
Live, Hatton; Violin Solos, Nocturne, Chopin-Sara- 
sate; La Precieuse, Couperin-Kreisler ; Canzonetta, 
d'Ambrosio; and Hiawatha's Wedding Feast, Col. 
Taylor ; Soloists : Miss E. C. Smith, violinist ; Mr. 
H. W. Hindermyer, tenor. 

The concerts for the coming year to be given by 
the Oberlin Musical Union have been announced, and 
tiiey are exceedingly interesting. The Messiah will 
be sung for the forty-second time in Oberlin on 
December 16, with local soloists and accompaniment 
by the Oberlin Conservatory Orchestra and the large 
new organ in Finney Memorial Chapel. For the 
May Festival the directors of the Musical Union 
have chosen the Verdi Requiem, which was received 
with such enthusiasm last year. The programme for 
the first night of the festival will consist of Beetho- 
ven's Ninth Symphony, given by the Union and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. Stock. The Union will also isng on that even- 
ing Wolf-Ferrari's Vita Nova, which has been sung 
only a few times in this country. Dr. George Whit- 
field Andrew will conduct the performances of the 
choral works. The Chicago Orchestra will also give 
a symphony programme. The soloists for the May 
Festival concerts have not as yet been announced. 



ST. PAUL'S CHURCH MIDDAY SERVICES 

The following are the special midday musical 
services for the coming season to be held at noon 
in St. Paul's Church, New York City, Edmund 
Jaques, O. and C: Wednesday, November 24, 
Thanksgiving Eve. Advent, Tuesday, November 30, 



oratorio The Last Judgment, Louis Spohr. Christ- 
mastide, Friday, December 24, Christmas Eve Carol 
Service. Holy Innocents, Tuesday, Decemeber 28, 
The Divine Birth, F. E. Ward (the composer at the 
organ). Conversion of St. Paul, Tuesday, January 
25, 1916, Gloria Domini, T. Tertius Noble (the com- 
poser at the organ). Lent, Tuesday, March, 14, 
Vexilla Regis, Harry Rowe Shelley (the composer 
at the organ). Tuesday, April ii, Gallia, Ch. Gou- 
nod; Psalm 149, Anton Dvorak. Organist, Dr. Vic- 
tor Baier. Tuesday, April 18, The Message from the 
Cross, Will C. Macfarlane (the composer at the 
organ). Good Friday, April 21, at 8 p.m.. The 
Crucifixion, John Stainer. Organist, H. D. Hodgson. 
Eastertide, St. Mark's Day, Tuesday in Easter Week, 
April 25, Love Triumphant, P. Marinus Paulson. 
Organist, Daniel R. Philippi. Tues, May 2, Easter 
Carols. Tuesday, May 9, Easter Cantata, H. Brooks 
Day (the composer at the organ). 



UacMclei ana Jlppointinmi 

Robert A. Sherrard on September i commenced 
his new duties as organist and musical director of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Johnstown, Pa. 

^ i 

Carl Paige Wood, of Taunton, Mass., former di- 
rector of Denison Conservatory of Music, Granville, 
Ohio, has been appointed organist and assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Vassar College. 

Harold Tower, organist of St Paul's Church, 
Minneapolis, and for several years the secretary of 
the Minnesota Chapter, American Guild of Organists, 
has accepted the position of organist and choir- 
master at St. Mark's Pro-Cathedral, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and will begin his duties about November i. 

Rollo Maitland, F.A.G.O., has resigned his position 
as organist and choirmaster of the Walnut Street 
Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, to accept a sim- 
ilar position at the Memorial Church of St. Paul 
(Protestant Episcopal), Overbrook, Pa. 

Bert E. Williams, A.A.G.O., has resigned his posi- 
tion as organist of St. John's Evangelical Protestant 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, to accept a similar position 
at the Broad Street Presbyterian (Thurch, which is 
ranked as the largest and wealthiest church in Co- 
lumbus. Miss G. Gossage succeeded Mr. Williams at 
St. John's. 



Organ Recitals 

Mr. FRANK KASSCHAU. at Flatbush Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., October 19. 

Con Amore — Dcthier. 

First Movement, Second Sonata — Merkel. 

Pastorale — Foote. 

Melodie in E — Rachmaninoff. 

Fifth Organ Symphony — Widor. 

Prelude to "The Deluge"— Saint-Sacns. 

Intermezzo — Caellerts. 

Prayer (Chimes) — Flagler. 

Wedding Chorus— Faulkes. 
Mr. ROY L. SCOTT, at inaugural recital on the new Mol- 
ler organ at the Masonic Temple, Newburgh, N. Y., 
October 12. 

Processional March — Rogers. 

Venetian Love Song — Nevin. 

To a Wild Rose— MacDow ell. 

Funeral March of a Marionette — Gounod. 

Cantilene — Salome. 

Grand Chorus — Salome. 
Mr. WALTER HEATOX, at Memorial Church of the Holy 
Cross, Reading. Pa., November 8. 

Fantasie in A minor — Rinck. 

Passaca^lia on a Theme by Zeller — Hep worth. 

Meditation-Elegie — Borowski. 

Rain; Romance; From Tropical Scenes — Pascal. 

Air Du Dauphin (Paraphrased by W. T. Best) — Roeckel. 
.Midnight (Norwegian Idylles) — Torjnssen. 

Will o* the Wisp — .\cvin. 

Sophonisb (Overture) — Paer. 
Mrs. W. T. MILLS, at the First Presbyterian Church, Co- 
lumbus. O., October 28. 

Theme in E Varied — Faulkes. 
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Intermezzo in C — Faulkes. 
Lar^o— Handel- Lcmare. 
Spnn^ Song — McFarlane. 
Supplication — Frysinger. 
Gavotte — Elgar-Lemare. 
At Evening — Kinder. 

Finale from Seventh Sonata — Guilmant. 
Mediation — Sturges. 

Torchlight March — Meyerbeer-Thunder. 
Mr. ALFRED BRINKLER» at St. Stephen's Church, Port- 
land, Me., October 28. 
Festival March — Foote. 

Lareo from New World Symphony — Dvorak. 
Prelude in B minor — Bach. 
Finlandia — Sibelius. 
Adoration — Callaerts. 
Scherzo — Faulkes. 

March from the Meistersingers — ^Wagner. 
Nocturne — Brinkler. 
Capriccio — 
Toccata from sth Symphony — Widor. 

Mr. CARL SCHMIDT, at Erasmus Hall High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., November 14. 

Alleluia — DuBois. 

Noel — Buck. 

Overture, William Tell — ^Rossini. 

Vision — Rheinberger. 
. A Highland Scene— Andrews. 

Sonata, Pastorale — Rheinberger. 

Mr. PHILIP JAMES, at the Boys' High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., October 17. 
Concert Overture in C major — Hollins. 
Three Short Pieces — Lenormand. 
Scherzo in A flat — Bairstow. 
At Sunset— Diggle. 
Fesiival Toccata — Fletcher. 
Winter Sketch— Shackley. 
Novellettc, op. 60, No. i — Cesar Cui. 
Marche Slav — Tschaikowsky. 

Mr. S. G. PEASE, at Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Ontario, Cal. Program by American composers, Octo- 
ber §. 

Finale in B fiat — Maxson. 
Suite for Organ, No. i — Rogers. 
Nocturnette—Demorest. 
A Moonlight Serenade — Nevin. 
Prelude in D minor (Op. 28, No. 3) — Kramer. 
Oriental Sketch, No. 3, in C minor — Bird, 
Let Us Have Peace — Ball. 
Mediation in D flat — Kinder. 
At Sunset— Diggle. 
Concert Overture in A — Maitland. ' 

Mr. WILLIAM S. JOHNSON, at the Cathedral of St 
John the Divine, Quincy, 111., October 17. 
Es ist das Heil uns kommen her Kirnberger. 
Chant du Soir — Bossi. 
Choral — Minuet — Boellmann. 
Pastel Op. 92 No. i— Karg-Elert 
Ariel — Bonnet 
Laus Deo — Dubois. 

Mr. C. H. DOERSAM, at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Scranton, Pa., December 7. 
Fantasie and Fugue in C minor — Bach. 
Chorale- Preludes — Brahms. 
Six Pieces for Violin and Organ — Rheinberger. 

Mr. ED\VIN ARTHUR KRAFT, at First M. E. Church, 
Fort Dodge. la., October 8. 
Overture to Tannhauser — Wagner. 
Minuet in A — Boccherini. 
Caprice (The Brook) — Dethier. 
The Last Hope — Gottschalk. 
Overture to Der Freischutz — Von Weber. 
The Magic Harp (Pedal Etude)— Meale. « 
Sche rzo— Dethier. 

Andante Cantabile from Fifth Symphony — Tschaikowsky. 
Overture to The Mefry Wives of Windsor — Nicolai. 

Mr. H. F. SPRAGUE, at Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
October 26. 
Sonata Pontificale — ^Jacques Lemmens. 
Adagio from Grand Concerto — Vieuxtemps. 
Paques Fleuris — Alphonse Mailly. 
Cantabile — Clement Loret. 
The Storm — Jacques Lemmens. 
Tantum Ergo— (.esar Franck. 
Pastorale — Cesar Franck. 
The 150th Psalm — Osar Franck. 

Violin — 

Entr* actc— (ktry. 

Parolea du Coeur — Radoux-Massart 
Offertoire, Duo— Joseph Callaerts. 
Toccata— Joseph Callaerts. 

Mr. CLARENCE WELLS, at St Mary's Church, Burling- 
ton, N. J., The Dedication of the Organ, October 1. 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor — Bach. 
Berceuse — Kinder. 

Funeral March and Ifymn of the Seraphs — Guilmant 
Autumn — ^Johnston. 
Spring Song — Macfarlane. 
Pilgrims' CHorus and March from Tannhauser — Wagner. 

Mr. T. W. HILL, at the First Cniversalist, Haverhill, Mass., 
September 13. 



Choral Prelude— Bach. 
Funeral March — Chopin. 
Romantic Suite in A — Brinkler. 
Love of Peace — Dorey. 

Festival Music, Prize Song, Meistersingers— Wagner. 
Isolde's Love Death, Tristan and Isolde — Wamier. 
Pilgrim's Chorus, To the Evening Star, (jirand March, 
Tannhauser — Wagner. 

Prof. S. A. BALDWIN, at the College of the City of New 
York, ^ew York City, October 6. 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor — Bach. 
Andante con Moto from Fifth Symphony — Beethoven. 
Sonata No. 5 in C minor — Thayer. 
Idylle— guef. 

Arioso, in the ancient stvle — Rogers. 
Second Concert Study — Yon. 
Intermezzo — Hollins. 
Walhalla Scene — Wagner. 

Mr. D. R. PHILIPPI, at the Panama-Pacific Exposition, San 
Francisco, C^l., July 25. 
Prelude in E flat— Bach. 
Dreams — Wagner. 

Andante Lamentoso— Tschaikowsky. 
Cantilene, Scherzo— Macfarlane. 
Finlandia, Op. 26, No. 1 — Sibelius. 
Night— Wortb. 

Prelude in C sharp minor Op. 3 — Rachmaninoff. 
Chant Sans Paroles — Leraare. 
Andante Cantabile, Finale — Widor. 

Mr. ALFRED BRINKLER, at St Stephen's Church, Port- 
land, Me., September 21. 
Prelude — "Lohengrin" — Wagner. 
In the Twilight— Harker. 
Suite in F— Corelli. 
Adagio — Widor. 
Suite in A (new) — Brinkler. 
Russian Romance — Friml. 
Will o' the Wisp— Nevin. 
Marche Heroique de Jeanne d'Arc — Dubois. 

Mr. HAMLIN HUNT, at Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn.. October 4. 
Concert Overture in C maior-r-Hollins. 
Prayer and Cradle Song — (iuilraant. 
Fantasie and Fugue. G minor — Bach. 
Cknon. B minor — Schumann. 
Praeludium, from Sonata No. 19 — Rheinberger. 
The Angelus — Shuey. 
Prelude, C sharp minor — Rachmaninoff. 
Vorspiel Parsifal — Wagner. 
Reverie, and Melody — MacDowcll. 
Toccato— Bartlett. 

Mr. NORMAN LANDIS. at the Presbyterian Church, Flem- 

ington, N. J., September 23. 
Prelude Heroique — Faulkes. 
Nocturne — Ferrata. 
Lamentation — Guilmant. 
Concert Study — Yon. 
Prelude to "Parsifal" — Wagner. 
Desert Sunrise Song — Landis. . ^ . 

Introduction and Finale from the 94th Psalm Sonata— 

Reubke. 



ORGAN SPECIFICATION 

Specifications of the organ being built by the J. W. 
Steere ' Organ Co. of Springfield, Mass., for the 
Church of the Epiphany, Lexington Avenue and 
Thirtjr-fifth Street, of which Sam Dyer Chapin is 
organist and choirmaster: 

Great Organ 
7 4' 



Principal 

8 2' Fifteenth 

9 8' Trumpet 
10 8' Diapason (In ohoir 

starting room) 



1 16' Diapason 

2 8' Diapason 

3 8' Gamba 
% 8' Clarabella 
5 8' Doppel Floete 

6 4' Harmonic Flute 

Swell Organ , 

11 16' Bourdon 18 4' Violina 

12 8' Diapason 19 2' Flautino 

13 8' Salicional 20 3Rks.Mixture 

14 8' Aeoline 21 16' Fagotto 

15 8' Voix Celeste 22 8' Cornopean 

16 8' Gedackt 23 8' Oboe 

17 4' Echo Flute 

Choir Organ 

24 16' Contra Violc 30 8' Ouintadena 

25 8' Diapason 31 4' Flute d'Amour 

26 8' Dulciana 32 8' Vox Humana 

27 8' Viole d'Orchestre ZZ 8' Clarinet 

28 8' Concert Flute 34 Chimes 

29 8' Unda Maris 



35 
36 



37 
38 



16' 
16' 



39 16' 



First Diapason 
Second Diapason 

(from No. 1) 
Bourdon 
Gedackt (from No. 

11) 
Gamba (from No. 

24) 



Pedal Organ 

40 10-2/3 Quint (from 
37) 



T 

41 



No. 

(from No. 



42 
43 



Octave 

35) 

Flute (from No. 37) 
Violoncello (from 

No. 24) 
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Couplers and Accessories 



Swell 
Swell 
Swell 
Swell 
Swell 
Swell 
Swell 
Swell 
Swell 
Swell 
Swell 
Choir 
Choir 
Choir 
Choir 
Choir 
Choir 
Choir 
Great 
Great 



to Great 
to Great Af 
to Great 16' 
to Swell 4' 
to Swell 16' 
to Choir 
to Choir 4' 
to Choir 16' 
to Pedal 
to Pedal 4' 
Unison Off 
to Great 
to Great 4' 
to Great 16' 
to Choir 4' 
to Choir 16' 
to Pedal 
Unison Off 
to Pedal 
to Pedal 4' 



To be operated by 
Oscillating Tablets 



Adjustable Combinations 
Pistons under respective Manuals, visibly affecting Regis- 
ters. 

Swell and Pedal 1-2-3-4-50 

Great and Pedal 1-2-3-4-0 

Choir and Pedal 1-2-3-4-0 

On and Off Pistons on each Manual, affecting 
Pedal Stops. 
Entire Organ 1-2-3-4-0 (Not affecting the Registers). 
Pedal Movements 
Balanced Swell 
Balanced Choir 

Balanced Crescendo (adjustable) 
Sforzando (Full Orsran) Reversible 
Reversible Great to Pedal 
Pedal to raise Chime Dampen (Reversible) 
All Couplers Reversible 
Unison Couplers (Reversible) 



Reviews of new IDiuic 

ST. CECILIA SERIES, No. 49, 51 and 5a. 

London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

We have here an interesting series of numbers 
of a publication that has proved very valuable to 
both church and concert organists. No. 49 is an 
arrangement of Two Traditional Hebrew Melodies 
by T. Tertius Noble. They are named "Memorial 
of the Departed" and "Passover Table Hymn." Both 
are organic in style and give fine opportunity for 
clean playing of massive chords, as well as tonal 
contrasts. These melodies have been much appre- 
ciated at Mr. Noble's recitals. Nos. 51 and 
52 (published as one number) contain a Concert 
Overture in D minor by H. A. Matthews. This work 
will receive a warm welcome by reason of its dig- 
nity and suitability to the organ. It is effectively 
laid out for the king of instruments and the nature 
of the themes is enhanced by the harmonic fresh- 
ness of their setting. Nimble-fingered organists will 
find much to interest them in this overture. 

FESTIVAL TOCCATA. Percy E. Fletcher. 
PRiELUDIUM PASTORALE. John Stainer. 
FOUNTAIN REVERIE. Percy E. Fletcher. 

Original Compositions for the Organ (New 

Series), Nos. 41, 42 and 43. 
THE CHIMES OF GLOUCESTER CATHE- 

DRAL. Arranged by C. Lee Williams. 
ORGAN TRANSCRIPTIONS. Edited by 

Herbert Brewer. No. 19. 
ALBUMS FOR THE ORGAN, No. 6. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Recitalists will find Mr. Fletcher's two pieces give 
them a great deal of effect with very little trouble. 
The Toccata consists of a simple theme played in 
semiquaver chords divided between the hands, with 
a hymn-like subject by way of contrast. 

In the "Fountain Reverie" we have a slow subject 
in the tenor register accompanied by soft rippling 
arpeggios. A somewhat more agitated middle sec- 
tion provides effective relief. Like the Toccata, the 



"Reverie" lies well under the hands, and is attractive 
and well-writen music. 

One of the best numbers in the two sets of organ 
pieces by Stainer is here reprinted. The "Praeludium 
Pastorale" is an ingenious harmonization of a bass 
which slowly descends from C to CC, the operation 
taking about eighty bars of six-quarter time to per- 
form. The result is an unexpectedly pleasing piece 
of music, easy to play and pleasant to hear. 

In the May issue of The Musical Times, London, 
some account was given of the tunes played by the 
chimes of Gloucester Cathedral. Four of these melo- 
dies have been arranged for organ solo by Mr. C. 
Lee Williams, two being made the basis of extended 
works and thus acquiring an interest beyond the 
merely local and historical. 

The sixth of Novello's Organ Albums, like its 
predecessors, contains a selection of excellent pieces 
m handy form. Some of these have already become 
widely popular, while all are by composers whose 
names are a guarantee of excellence. The contents 
of the album are: "Nocturne," Dunhill; Postlu- 
dium," Faulkes; "Andante Tranquillo," Higgs; "In 
Springtime," HoUins; "Madrigal," Lemare; "Tri- 
umphal March," Lemmens; Allegro in B flat, Men- 
delssohn ; Chorale Prelude on "Rockingham," Parry ; 
"Praeludium Pastorale," Stainer; "Romance," Tchai- 
kovsky; "Romance," Sandiford Turner; "Festal 
Commemoration," John E. West. 

SAVE US, O LORD, WHILE WAKING. An- 

them. Words from an ancient source, music by 

Hugh Blair (Novello's Short Anthems, No. 226). 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Dr. Blair's setting of the words of an old evening 
antiphon would serve admirably as a close to Even- 
song. The music is simple and devotional, and there 
are no repetitions of words. It should, if possible, 
be sung unaccompanied. 

O HOW AMIABLE. Mark Andrews. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co, 

The composer employs in this anthem a soprano 
soloist and a chorus of female voices (two sopranos 
and alto), the accompaniment being for organ. It 
is a melodious work, with excellent organ part and 
many descriptive instrumental passages — ^the sparrow 
twitters on the choir flute stop, and the swallow 
warbles on tiie swell oboe with great effect. It is 
dedicated to the organist and choir of Wellesley 
College. 

THE LITTLE DOOR 

A BRIGHT STAR SHINING. 

J. S. Matthews. 
London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

These two carol-anthems may be recommended 
with confidence to choirs who are seeking effective 
carols for special services. Both are tuneful, and 
both contain striking passages which the average 
choir could bring out with little rehearsal. 

SAVIOUR CHRIST IS BORN. P. Fehrmann. 
DEAREST JESUS, GENTLE, MILD. Tra- 
ditional. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Fehrmann's carol for solo soprano and unaccom- 
panied chorus will doubtless be in request for the 
coming festive season. It is a flowing composition, 
quite easy to sing, and it affords opportunity for 
good vocal effects. The superimposed soprano solo, 
"All lowly in a manger," is deverly done, the back- 
ground employing the Passion chorale. "Dearest 
Jesus" is a simple chorus, the melody of which is 
repeated by the soprano soloist, and the final chorus 
is a cappella. Both are edited by Clarence Dickin- 
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son, and form Nos. 47 and 48 of the "Sacred 
Choruses" series. 

SICUT CERVUS. PalestrinsL 
New York: G. Schirmer. 
This is one of Palestrina's finest motets for four- 
part chorus— of course, unaccompanied. It contains 
the celebrated melody for the tenors, and vocal 
counterpoint, which should give pleasure to all the 
chorus. The words are Latin, and the editing has 
been well done by Nicola A. Montani. It is issued 
in full conformity with the motu propria of Pius X. 

THE VIRGIN'S LULLABY. J. Sebastian 
Matthews. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This is the tuneful lullaby "Red are the roses" 
from the cantata "The Eve of Grace," appropriately 
published in separate form at this time, as it is 
essentially a Christmas solo. 

FOUR ARABIAN SONGS. WiUiam Dichmont 
Boston: Oliver Ditson Company. 
Mr. Dichmont has caught the Eastern flavor in his 
four songs, and his music vividly reflects both the 
wildness and languor of the Arab race. The songs 
are named "The Bedouin's Bride," "From My Tent," 
"Song of Jami" and "Slave Song." A word must be 
said for the characteristic accompaniments. 

AH! COUNTRY GUY. 
A WET SHEET AND A FLOWING SEA. 
THERE BE NONE OF BEAUTY'S DAUGH- 
TERS. 
IF DOUGHTY DEEDS MY LADY PLEASE. 
John Pointer. 

London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co. 

The above group is a set of choruses for male 
voices (two tenors and two basses), which instantly 
commands attention. Mr. Pointer's unique and in- 
teresting treatment of the voice parts will be palpable 
to even the superficial observer, whether it be in the 
love ditty of Sir Walter Scott, "Ah! County Guy," 
or Cunnmgham's bold setting of "A wet sheet and 
a flowing sea." Conductors of male voice choirs will 
be glad to find such a wealth of new works. 

THE KEEPER. 
BRIXHAM TOWN. 
Old Folk Songs. 

London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

These two ancient English folk songs are unique, 
both as to music and typography. The publishers 
have, with the help ojF the De Vinne Press, produced 
something quite unusual. 

EMMANUEL. Chester B. Searle. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Mr. Searle names his work "A Meditation on the 
Spiritual Coming of Our Lord." It is designed for 
chorus, soloists (soprano, tenor and baritone), organ, 
harp and trumpets, ad libitum, and it is suitable for 
general use in the church service. The words are 
arranged from holy scripture. The composer's work 
shows a good command of both vocal and instru- 
mental forces. His choruses are interesting, without 
being involved, and his part-writing is generally satis- 
factory. His writing for the solo voices is straight- 
forward, but is somewhat lacking in the melodic vein 
and control of accentuation. The time of perform- 
ance is fortj'-five minutes. 

BUT LO, THE DAWN. J. S. Matthews. 

London : Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This excerpt from The Paschal Victor forms an 
effective Easter anthem. It commences with a short, 
brilliant chorus not difficult of execution, and is 



succeeded by a tenor solo, For this is He, melodious 
and grateful for the soloist. A chorus for tenors 
and basses. The grave could not retain Thee, and a 
four-part chorus, The word of power is spoken, 
serve as an interlude introducing a capital short 
baritone solo. Who once was slain. The final chorus, 
But lo the dawn, gives opportunity for fine choral 
work, many big effects being possible. 

BREAK FORTH INTO JOY. Walter G. Alcock. 
ARISE, SHINE, O JERUSALEM. Thomas 
Adams. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Dr. Alcock's Christmas anthem is of the solid 
kind, choral throughout, relief being afforded by a 
beautiful little carol for sopranos only, with a cap- 
ital organ accompaniment. Mr. Adams can always 
be depended upon for something in a popular vein, 
and this anthem is no exception to his usual work. 
It is both bright and pleasing and eminently suited 
to the festive season. 

CHRIST IS BORN OF MAIDEN FAIR. Hugh 

MacKinnon. 
ANGELS FROM THE REALMS OF GLORY. 

H. Sanders. 
London: Novello & Co. New York: TheH.W. 

Gray Co. 

The first number is a capital little carol, simple 
and unpretentious, but well worth a hearing. 
"Angels from the realms of glory," a Christmas 
anthem of rather elaborate design, was awarded the 
Clemson Gold Medal in 1913. It contains two well- 
written choruses and a soprano (or tenor) solo, 
all of which will repay rehearsal. 



Suggema Service Cfit for January, 1916 

Second Sunday after Christmas. January 2 

Te Deum in F Stammers 

Benedictus ( rt,,„. 
Jubilate (Chant * 

Introit, His salvation is nigh Whiting 

Offertory, Hail to the Christ Barnby 

Comniunion Service in Eb Stammers 

Nu^'tHmittis} ^" ^^ Stammers 

Anthem, Sing, O Daughter of Zion Schwars 

Offertory, Angels from the Realms Cowen 

The Epiphany. January 6 
Te Deum ] . t- rr n 1. 

Jubilate r" ^i Henry Baker 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, Arise shine Elvev 

Offertory, Brightest and best E. V. Hall 

Communion Service in F Baker 

SfuTKittisl-^ ^"^^ 

Anthem, O send out Thy light Macfarren 

OflFertory, Behold the Lord the Ruler Thome 

First Sunday after Epiphany. January 9 
Te Deum 1 

Benedictus Mn Bb G. /. Bennett 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Ascribe unto the Lord Travers 

Offertorjr, Rejoice Ye with Jerusalem Stainer 

Communion Service in Bb Bennett 

NuTSittis}- Bb Bennett 

Anthem, The grace of God Barnby 

Offertory, Ascribe Unto the Lord Blair 

Second Sunday after Epiphany. January 16 

£„?d1^t«s } -.!> ^-^ 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, Almighty and Everlasting God. . ./. Sr^mith j 
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Offertory, Behold, the Days Come Woodward 

Communion Service in E Alfred Baker 

Nu^DMttis } ^" ^ ^^'^ 

Anthem, Thou Wilt Keep Him Ham 

Offertory, There Shall Come Forth a S\zr .Mansfield 

Third Sunday after Epiphany. January 23 

SbSaT}'"'^ ^-'^ 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, Let Every Soul be Subject Stainer 

Offertory, Ponder My Words Culley 

Communion Service m C Trimnell 

NuTShtis} - C THmnell 

Anthem, I Will Magnify Thee Goss 

Offertory, O Come Before His Presence., ..Afar/tn 

Fourth Sunday after Epiphany. January 30 

Pr } - Eb Brewer 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, The Lord is My Light Hiles 

Offertory, I Desired Wisdom Stainer 

Communion Service in Eb Brewer 

NuTfettis } « Eb Brewer 

Anthem, God. Who Madest Earth and Heaven. DawM 
Offertory, Hymn of Peace Calcott 



mittic PiiMisDea aNritig tbe Cust IDotitb 

SACRED 

ANDREWS, MARK.— "O how amiable." Anthem. 

For Female Voices. (No. 403, Church Music Review.) 
IS cents. 

gOYLE, L— "Wilt not Thou, O God, go forth with 

our hosts?" Anthem for Intercession. 15 cents. 

FEHRMANN.— "Saviour Christ is born." Arr. by 
C. Dickinson. (No. 47, The Sacred Choruses.) u 
cents. f 

HARWOOD, BASIL.— Te Deum and Benedictus 

in E minor. (Op. 28.) 25 cents. 

HOLLINS, ALFRED.— "The Name of the Lord." 
Anthem. (No. 1057. Novello's Octavo Anthems.) 12 
cents. 

LOUFENBERG.— "Dearest Jesus, gentle, mild." 
Arranged by C. Dickinson. (No. 48, The Sacred 
Choruses.) 8 cents. 

MATTHEWS, J. SEBASTIAN.— "A Bright Star 

Shining." (No. 404, The Church Music Review Scries.) 
5 cents. 

"The Little Door." (No. 405, The Church Music Re- 
view Series.) 10 cents. 

"The Desire of All Nations." (No. 406, The Church 

Music Review Series*) 12 cents. 

"Dark, Dark Was the Night." (No. 407, The Church 

Music Review Series.) 10 cents. 

"The V^irgin's Lullaby." Sacred Song. 60 cents. 

All the above from the Cantata, "The Eve of Grace." 

MOORE, J. G.— "God guard our Empire Lands." 

Intercessional Hymn for use in time of war. 5 cents. 

QUSELEY, F. A. G.— "Thou art my Portion." 

Anthem, (No. 872, The Musical Times.} 5 cents. 

gEARLE, C. B.— "Emmanuel." Sacred Cantata. 

75 cents. 

gEWELL, S.— "O God the Father, Whom we 

praise." Hymn and Tune on card. 5 cents. 

JIARKS, M. C— Psalm 95 ("Venite, exultemus 

Domino.") New Edition. For Choir and Organ. 30 cents. 

7OMLINSON, H. W.— "Out of the deep have I 

called unto Thee." Anthem. 12 cents. 

SECULAR 

BANTOCK, GRANVILLE.— "The Great God 

Pan." Part I. "Pan in Arcady." Vocal Score. 
$1.75. 
BROOKE, A. AMY.— "Song of England." For 

Chorus or Unison Singing. 8 cents. 



CUTLER, EDWARD.— "The Olden Time." Four- 
part Song. (No. 1316, Novello's Part-song Book.) 12 
cents. 

£)E .MONTFITCHET, MARY.— "Villanelle-Lul- 

laby." Song for medium voice. 60 cents. 

DONIZETTI.— "The Daughter of the Regiment." 

Comic Opera. Concert and Acting Edition. Edited and 
arranged by EuzL Krbuz. 75 oenta. 

FULLER SISTERS.— Folk Songs. Illustrated by 

Dorothy Fuller. 

"The Keeper." (No. 5, Broadsides.) 10 cents. 

"Brixham Town." (No. 6, The Broadsides.) 10 cents. 

GARIBALDI'S HYMN.— Italian National Air. 

Arranged as a Four-part Song. (No. 131 7, Novello's 
Part-Song Book.) 8 cents. 

LENNARD, LADY BARRETT.— "The Canadian 

Guns." Song for Baritone. 60 cents. 

POINTER, JOHN.— "Oh, County Guy." Part 

song for two tenors and two basses. (No. 68, The 
Modern Series.) 12 cents. 

"A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea." Part song for two 

tenors and two basses. (No. 69, The Modern Series.) 12 
cents. 

-"There Be None of Beauty's Daughters." Part song 

for two tenors and two basses. (No. 70, The Modern 
Series.) 12 cents. 

"If Doughty Deeds My Lady Please."* Part song for 

two tenors and two basses. (No. 71, The Modern Series.) 
12 cents. 

ROOTHAM, C. B.— "For the Fallen." Poem by 
Laurence Bin yon. Set to music for Chorus and Or- 
chestra. 75 cents. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 280 contains the 

following Music in both Notations: — 

"The Brave Old Oak." Unison Song. E. J. 

LoDEK. 6 cents. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

RACH, J. S.— Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. 

(The Well-Tempered Clavichord.) Book 1 (containing 
Nos. 1-8). 50 cents. 

gANTOCK, GRANVILLE.— Scottish Rhapsody 

For Orchestra. String Parts (s) 50 cents each. 

BATH, HUBERT.— Doll's-house Suite. Five little 

pieces for little folk. For Pianoforte Solo. $1.00. 

COLBORN, A. G.— Larghetto Espressivo. (No. 3» 

The Stapleton Series of Organ Compositions.) 50 cents. 

CZERNY, CHARLES.— Studies of Mechanism. 

(Op. 849.) IS Selected Studies. Edited and fingered by 
Franklin Taylor. (Novello Edition, No 130.) 50 cents. 

HOLBROOKE, J.— Triumphal March. (Op. 23b.) 

For Orchestra (and Chorus ad lib.) Arranged for Piano- 
forte Solo. $1.25. 

MACKENZIE, A. C— Tema con Variazioni. From 

Six Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte. (Op. 37.) 
$1.00. 

IVIAYER, CHARLES.— Eight Selected Studies from 

Op. 31, Op. 55, Op. 93, and Op. 216. Edited and Fin- 
gered by Franklin Taylor. (Novello Edition, No. 141.) 
75 cents. 

PARKER, C. S.— "The Reveille." Song. Arranged 

for Military Band by J. W. Newton. $1.75 

SHARP, CECIL J., and GEORGE BUTTER- 
WORTH. Music and Notation of "Hunsdon House." 
10 cents. 

JURNER, H. SANDIFORD.— Reverie in Db. 

(No. 48, The Recital Series of Original Compositions 
for the Organ. Edited by Edwin H. Lemare.) 
$1.00. 

\f^OLFF, EDOUARD.— Seven Selected Studies. 

"Style and Mechanism" (left hand). (Op. so.) Edited 
and fingered by Franklin Taylor. (Novello Edition, No. 
153') so cents. 



The following are included in .the service lists for 
October . at St. Peter's Church, New York City, 
G. H. Day, O. and C. : Lord, for Thy Tender Mercy's 
Sake, Farrant ; Communion in Eb,; Cruicksbank ; Re- 
joice in the Lord, Elvey; Evening in Eb, West; 
I Will Lay Me Down, Gadsby; Te Deum in F, 
Dykes; Ave Verum, Mozart; The Radiant Morn, 
Woodward ; The Lord is Exalted, West ; One sweetly- 
Solemn Thought, Ambrose; Teach Me Thy Ways, 
Spohr; Ponder My Words, Culley; Souls of the 
Righteous, Noble; Whoso Dwelleth, Martin; God 
Shall Wipe Away All Tears, FieW 
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OrgMim 

J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist and Choir Director Church of Divine Paternity, 

76th St. and Central Parle West, New York. 

Organ Recitals 

Special coarse of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue. 

MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
2 West 45th Street, New York, or 

295 Claremont Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 

STANLEY R. AVERY 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER ST. MARK'S 

CHURCH 

Piano, Organ, Theory, Choir Training, Conducting, Recitals, 

Composition, Orchestration. 
.\DDRESs: ST. MARK'S CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus. Bac. (Dunelm) 

F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M. 
Organist and Music Master, Hoosac School, Hoosac, N. Y. 
Late Assistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, England 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School. 
•Phone, 326 Chelsea. 44 West 12th Street, New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 
Supervisor of Music, Derby, Conn. 

Address: New Haven, Conn. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.C.O., 
F.A.G.O. 

"TURPIN PRIZE MAN" 

Specialist in Coaching by Correspondence in Harmony, 

Counterpoint, etc. Preparation for A.G.O. Examinations 

Address: "The Choristers' School," Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke's Church, New York 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC. 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST. DIRECTOR 

First Baptist Church 

Flemington New Jersey 

GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Peter's Church 
Address: 423 West 20th Street, New York 
Telephone: Chelsea — 7724. 

H. BROOKS DAY 

Fellow of the American Guild of Organists 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. Luke's Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Address: 417 Pierrcpont Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Instruction in Ors;an and Theory. 

Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 
Address: Church of tlie Messiah, 
34th St. and Park Ave., N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Temple Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary 

412 Fifth Avenue, New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

Organist-Director, Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Pa. 
^___ ORGAN RECITALS 

EDMUND SERENO ENDER 

CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER OF SINGING 

Organist and Choirmaster of Gethsemane Church, Organist of 

the Jewish Reform Temple, Instructor in Theoretical 

Subjects at the MacPhail Violin School, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



ROY KINNEY FALCONER, F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
First Presbyterian Church 
Jersey Citv New Jersey 
Address: i Apollo St., Jersey City, N. J. 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Organist and Choir-Director, Church of the Redeemer, 

Morristown, New Jersey. 

J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St John's Church. Charleston, 

W. Va. Director of Music Charleston High School, 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Ch^ 



„ . . Club. 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster. 



DEWITT COUTTS GARRETSON 
' A.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Organist and Choirmaster Grace Church. 

Utica. N. Y. 



E. HAROLD GEER 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Choirmaster 

First Congregational Church 

Address: P. O. Box 67s. Fall River, Mass. 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY v^«ii>xA 

49 Claremont Avenue, New York. 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster Second Congregational Church, 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Director of Music Mount Holyoke College. 

W. R. HEDDEN, Mus: Bac, F.A.G.O. 

Solo Organist and Consulting Choirmaster 
Organ Recitals and Instruction. 
Member Examination Committee of 

American Guild of Organists 
Candidates prepared for Guild Examinations. 
Address: 170 West 7Sth Street, New York. 

ARTHUR B. JENNINGS, A.A.G.O. 

INDEPENDENCE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
SAVANNAH, GA. 

EDWARD F. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Calvary Baptist Church Address: 36a West 3Sth St 

F. AVERY JONES 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia. 

Late Assistant Or|^anist of Hereford Cathedral, England. 

Organ, Piano and Coaching in Oratorio. 

Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

JOHN HERMAN LOUD, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster. 

Send for new circular. 

Address: 140 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Bartholomew's Church. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elizabeth and Cran- 

ford Philharmonic. 

FREDERICK MAXSON, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Address: First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WILLIAM NEIDLINGER 

ORGANIST AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

St. Michael's Episcopal Church, 

New York. 

Instructor of Music Head of the 

Washington Irving High School Department of Methods 

Conservatory of Musical Art 
30s West 97th Street 
'Phone, 7380 Riverside. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers, 

St. Thomas* Church, New York 

ORGANIST, COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, AND COACH 

Address: 1 West S3d Street 

EDGAR PRIEST, A.R.M.C.M. 

Organist and Choirmaster 

National Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul 

Organ Recitals 

Address: Washington, D. C. 

JOHN D. M. PRIEST, B.A. OXON. 

Strand Theatre, Hartford, Conn. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca, New York 

MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Mill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 

M.A., Mus. Doc, OxoN.; F.R.C.O. 
The South Church, E. 8sth Street, New York 
Telephoned Morningside 7587 
Address: 490 Riverside Drive. 

JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 

Chicago, 111. 

Address: St. Paul's Parish House, Madison Ave. and 50th St. 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 

Director, Baldwin-Wallace College School of Music 

ORGAN RECITALS PUPILS RECEIVED 

Lessons given on the large new 74 Stop Austin Organ 

Berea, Ohio 

FREDERIC ROGERS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Advice to Church Organ Committees a Specialty. Specifica- 
tions, Design, Purchase, etc. Twenty-five years' 
experience, England, Canada and United States. 
Address: Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church, New York, 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York. 

FRANK L. SEALY 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 

and Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Organ Recitals and Instruction 

Pupils Prepared for Guild Examinations 

Address: 7 West 55th Street 

ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 

' Organist and Choirmaster Christ Church Cathedral, 

Louisville, Ky. 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER. INSTRUCTION. 

Address: Christ Church Cathedral House, 

2nd St., Louisville, Ky. 

HERBERT F. SPRAGUE ~ 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 



N. J. 



KARL OTTO STAPS, A.R.A.M. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Head Organ Instructor Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Cathedral 

Cincinnati. Ohio 

GERALD F. STEWART 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 

Address: Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 



Founder of Remington Children's Choirs. 
Music Supervisor of Public Schools of SomerviUe, 
Studio: Flemington, N. J. 

SAMUEL P. WARREN 

Studio: 2 01 West 87th St, New York 

SYDNEY WEBBER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Church, Waterbury, Conn. 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS. 
Instructor of Organ and Piano, Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 624 So. Michigan A venue, Chicago, 111. 

CLARENCE WELLS 

Organist and Choirmaster St Mary's Church. 

Supervisor Public School Music, Burlington, N. J. 

Course in Public School Music for teachers and supervisors. 

Circular upon request. 

Estey Hall, Philadelphia. 238 Wood St, Burlington. 

A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 

Temple Israel, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

Studio: 463 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 

'Phone 2179-L Williamsburg 

ALFRED R. WILLARD 

Organist and Choirmaster, Old St Paul's 

Conductor, Orpheus Club. 

Director: Madison Avenue Temple. 

Address: St Paul's School, 8 East Franklin Street, 

Baltimore, Md. 

DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Church of the Holy Communion 

Sixth Ave. and 20th Street New York City 

Lessons and Recitals 

ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS. 

Organist and Choirmaster St Luke's Chapel, Trinity Parish, 

N. Y. The Earle, 103 Waverly PU 



The Earle, 103 Waverly Place, New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster, First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music, Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 
Address: 131 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Organ nmm 

If the purchaae of a PIPE ORGAN is oontempUted, addx«M 
Hbnrt Pilcrbr's Sons, Louisville, Ky., who manufacture the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 

QRGANIST, F.A.G.O., 7 years English 
^-^ Cathedral experience, open to engage- 
ment. 11 years in United States. Finest 
references and press notices. Address: W., 
care of The New Music Review, 3 West 
45th Street, New York City, N. Y. 

GIVEN FREE 

$1.50 Worth of Music 

If you are a lover of music send us ten cents 
and we will mail you a sample copy of The 
Foyer. We will also mail you all particulars 
regarding the above offe|^ 
You will like The Foyer. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to Music and Drama ; it is always 
brimful of interesting and instructive read- 
ing, and each issue contains several pieces 
of selected vocal and instrumental music. 
Regular Prices 

15 cents a Copy. $1.50 for a Year 
29 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 



CANTATAS 

PRICE 

The Eve of Grace. (New) By J. S. Matthews.... $1.00 

For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone (or Contralto) Soli, Chorus and Organ. Time of per- 
formance, about 50 minutes. 
A most attractive Libretto by Van Tassel Sutphen. The music expresses the true Christmas spirit. 

TCrnmanuffl, (New) .By Chester B. Searle 75 

A Meditation on the Spiritual Coming of Our Lord. For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone 
Soli and Chorus. Time for performance, 45 minutes. 

Before the Paling of the Stars. (New) By B. J. Dale SO 

For CHiorus and Orchestra. The words a Christmas Hymn by RossettL 
Short and effective for a good chorus. 

The H0I7 Child By Thomas Adams ,. 50 

The Nativi^ By Thomas Adams 50 

Yule-Tide By T. Anderton 75 

Christmas Oratorio By J. S. Bach 1 .00 

Parts I and 2, 3 and 4, 5 and 6, each 50 

Blessed arc They Who Watch By Hugh Blair 75 

The Cradle of Christ By J. F. Bridge 75 

No«l By G. W. Chadwick 1.00 

Christmas Eve By N. W. Gade 50 

The Two Advents By G. M. Garrett 75 

Blow Ye the Trumpet in Zion By C. Warwick Jordan 50 

Christmas Cantata By Julius Harrison 50 

The First Christmas Mom By Henry Leslie 1 .25 

Bethlehem By J. H. Maunder 1 .00 

The Shepherds' Vision By Horatio Parker 25 

Ode on the Nativity By C. H. H. Parry 1.25 

The Star in the East By F. J. Sawyer 1.25 

The Logos (The Word is Flesh Become) By D. Stanley Smith 50 

The Divme Birth By F. E. Ward 75 

The Story of Bethlehem By J. E. West 75 

NEWT CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS 

And There Were in the Same Country By B. Lambord 15 

Brightest and Best By R. Kinder 12 

Angels from the Realms. (Clemson Prize Anthem) . . By H. Sanders 15 

The Desire of All Nations By J. S. Matthews 12 

The Heralding Star By J. S. Matthews 12 

Jesu, Thou Dear Babe. (Traditional) Arr. by C. Dickinson 12 

ChOd Jesus By Robert Schumann 12 

The Saviour Christ is Bom By P. Fehrmann 12 

O Fair, O Wondrous, Holy Night By C. Von Weber 10 

The Song of the Angels. (Traditional) Arr. by C. Dickinson 12 

Of the Father's Love Begotten By E. C Bairstow 12 

SUent Night By F. Gruber. Arr. by J. E. West 5 

Ring Out, Wild Bells. (New Year's Day) By P. E. Fletcher 12 

NEWT CHRISTMAS CAROLS 

Carol Book 7. Containing six new carols by L. Stokovski, L. Jewell and F. D. Jamison. Price 10 

per 100, net 5.00 

Cradle Song By G. V. Evans 5 

Christ Was Bom on Christmas Day By C. M. Spurling 5 

Noel By J. Jeffreys 6 

When Jesus Came to Bethlehem By H. A. Chambers 5 

A Song of the Virgin Mother 'By E. L. Bainton 5 

A Bright Star Shining By J. S. Matthews 5 

The Little Door By J. S. Matthews 10 

Dark, Dark Was the Night By J. S. Matthews 10 

COPIES SENT ON EXAMINATION 
OR A SELECTION, INCLUDING OLDER CHRISTMAS WORKS, SENT ON REQUEST 

THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 

NOVELLO as CO., LONDON, LTD. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

Ten Student Songs 
of Finland 

Edited by KURT SCHINDLER 

BOOK I. 50c. 
No. Separately, Price 

1 Summer Evening Selim Palmgren 10c 

2 I'm Coming Home. .. .Selim Palmgren 12c 

3 Finnish Lullaby Selim Palmgren 12c 

4 Fight R. Faltin 12c 

5 Song of KuUervo Toivo Kulle 15c 

BOOK 11. 50c. 

(In the Press) 

No. Separately, Price 

6 In Harvest Time Oskar Merikarito 12c 

7 Maryatta's Cradle Song..S. Palmgren 12c 

8 The Poor Girl Oskar Merikanto 10c 

9 Dotty, Ditty Axel Tornuad 10c 

10 Song of Exile Jean Sebelius 12c 

BOOK II Published Also for Mixed Voices 

English Version by Jane and Deems Taylor 

and K. S. 



NEW PART SONGS 



FOR 



Male 
Voices 



PRICE 

A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea - - Z2c 

There Be None of Beauty's Daughters - Z2c 

Ah! County Guy -------- 12c 

If Doughty Deeds My Lady Please - - 15c 

By JOHN POINTER 

Send for copies on examination 



NOVELLO'S HANDBOOK FOR MUSICIANS 

Edited by Ernest Newman 

Just PabUshed 

The Interpretation of the Music 

of the 

Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries 

as revealed by Contemporary Evidence 

by 
ARNOLD DILMETCH 

Price, $5.00 Net 



Appendix containing 

Twenty-two Illustrative Pieces 
$1.75 



IN THE PRESS 

Appreciation of Music Series 
Volume 11. 

Great Modern 
Composers 

BY 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
Cloth, Price $1.50 



NEW YORK. THE H. W. GRAY CO., Nov^VgTcS^Ltd 
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HIGH GR ADE CHURCH ORGANS 

As die oldest (estabHsheci 1827) and most experienced builden of p^ organs 
in tbe country (having placed over 2300 throughout the various sections, among which 
are many of the most noted in America) our reputation is so firmly established aD may 
fed perfectly safe in dealing with us. We have not only been pioneers in the business 
but have constantly advanced and improved in our work and methods until to<lay we 
build the most modem, trustworthy and up-to-date instrument offered to the public 

We believe we are far in the lead in all t^t is saf e» practical and wise in modem 
organ construction. Our instruments throughout the land are noted for their beautiful 
and artistic voicing and eveiywhere we receive highest praise from musical critics here 
and abroad. We have received highest awards in every instance. 

Every organ we build we wanant complete and perfect and up to the highest 
standard of organ building art in material* workmanship* voicing and general finish. 
(Organs for gentiemen's residences with self-playing attachments a specialty) 

Correspondence solicited. Estimates f reefy fitmbhed 



HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



PHILADELPHIA 



CHICAQO 



LOUISVILLE 



DALLAS 



Main Office and Works : | p. o. kendal green» mass. 



MUSIC NEWS 

Charles E. Watt, Editor and Publisher 
Kimball HalU Chicago, lU. 

Best Advertising Medium 
In America 

Most interesting music news and 
stories — Programs for Church and 
Concert — Editorial Comment on 
all the musical questions of the cky . 

Send 25 c»ts for a three months 
trial subscription — or,send ten cents 
and we will mail you three sam- 
ple copies, including our GREAT 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 



PnUislied every Friday im tlie Tear 
SnlMcription $2.00 for Fifty-two Inaes 



SPECIAL TRAINING 

for Organists and Choirmasters preparing for ad- 
vanced positions, or for the profession. Unequalled 
advantages for studying the Cathedral Senrioe, Organ 
Playing and Boy Voice Culture. 

Send for Booklet and Catalog of Prof essfooal Fupik 

a. EDWARD STUBBS 

ST. AGNES CHAPEU TRINITY PARISH, N.Y, 

Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc.. requited by the Act of August 34, 10x2. of The New 
Music Review and Church Music Review, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y.. for October i, 1915. 

Editor: H. W. Gray. Post-Oflicc Address: 29 West 12th 
Street, N. Y. 

Managing Editor: None 

Business Managers: None. 

Publisher: H. W. Gray Company, 2 West 4Sth Street, 

Owners: The H. W. Gray Company. (If a corporation, 

give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
olding I per cent, or more of total amount of stock. If 
not a corporation, give names and addresses of individual 
owners.) H. W. Gray, 20 West lath Street, N. Y.; Est. 
of H. Binney. 2 Rector Street, N. Y.; G. E. Stubbs, 3x1 
West 10 1 St Street, N. Y.; F. S. Converse, Wcstwood, Mass.; 
F. B. Miles. Concord, Mass.: M. Randall, Pottstown, Pa.; 
S. A. Trench, 2815 Boulevard, Jersey City; E. Stubbs, 3x1 
West xoist Street, N. Y. ^ 

Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers, holding 1 per cent, or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: (If there are none, so state.) 
H. W. Gray, 29 West 12th Street. 

(Signed) H. W. Gray, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this i8th day 
of September, 1915. 

David H. Martin, 
FssalI Notary Public, Bronx County, No. 9. 

Cert, filed ia N. Y. Co., No. 62. 
(My commission expires March 30, 19x6.) 
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The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 
National Federation of Musical Qubs 



C It is the one musical magazine which every 
music lover should read. 

ff It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. The Depart- 
ment of Education, Library Extension, Course 
of Study, Public School Music, Sacred Music,* 
American Music, Young Professionals and 
Students' Extension, and Community Music 
are covered by the chairmen of these several 
departments. 

ff Timely articles from our foremost au- 
thorities, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of ^ the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 

ff You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
die monthly visit of this magazine. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$L00 A YEAR 



ADDRESS 

THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mn. David AU«n Campbell, Editor 
116 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, HI. 




eboir Uestments 

CASSOCKS COTTAS 

GOWNS CAPS 

A. G. O. GOWNS 



Lowest Prices 



COX SONS & VINING 

72 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 



KINETIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 

More than 10,000 giving satisfaction. Send (or catalog 
showing its superiority, both of design and construction. 

Winnen of the Gold Medal of Honor at the 
«Patuuna-Padfic Elxpontioa. 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

MAIN OFRCE AND WORKS 
6050 Baldmore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW YORK. .... 41 Park Row. Room 831 

BOSTON^ 12 Pearl Street, Room 29 

CHICAG6. 1464 Mooadnock Block 



"The Music Student" 

Editor: 

PERCY A. SCHOLES, Mu8.B., Oxon. 

This paper embodies the following features: 

(i) Educational Articles of the highest value: 

(2) Definite Courses of Study for amateur and 
professional readers; 

(3) Critical and Historical Articles; 

(4) Reviews of New Books of importance; 

(5) A special CHAMBER MUSiC SUPPLE- 
MENT (free alternate months). 

Specimen Copy Free on receipt of 3 cents 
for postage 

"Youth and Music" 

A New Illustrated Paper for Children 
2d. Monthly. Annual Subscription, 2/6d. 
Contents of October Issue: 

Handel's Life in Stories The Editor 

On Using Our Ears Stewart Macpherson 

Talks on Some Well-known Piano pieces 

Nancy Gilford 
C-o-n-t-r-a-^-u-n-t-a-l. 

The Marseillaise. Arranged for Young Players 
by P. A. Whitehead. 

PRIZE COMPETITION 

Specimen Copy Free on receipt of 2 cents 

for postage 

SEND FOR THE ABOVE TO 

The Music Student, Limited 

30, Carlton Terrace, Child's Hill, 

London, N. W. 

Agents in New York: The H, W, Gray Co. 

2 West 4Sth Street 
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The latest model steel electro welded turbiiie "Orgo- 
bio*' is the result of experience in makinf oirsr SfOO* 
electric organ blowers, together with tha most modem 
factory equipment obtainable, without which it Is prae- 
tically impossible to attain the high efficiency of mod- 
em turbine blower practice. We sell mors orgaa 
blowers than all the other concerns in tUs spsdiilty 
put together. 




Made in sizes from ^ to 60 H. P. 

The Organ Power Co., coJ^ 

(Winners of the Gold Medal at Jamestown) 
Mr. A. C. FosTia. 218 Tremont St, Boston. Mass.; 
Mr. Gxo. W. WssTsiFXiLO, 264 Virginia Ats., Jersey 

f5tv NT* 
|fr. Jambs TorF/61S Steinway HaU Bldg.,64 East Van 

Buren St., Chicago, lU. 
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GoW HeJal AwarJed— P. P. I. E. 

The Hall Or^an Company 

NEW HAVEN, OONN. 

Builders of 
Electric and Tubular Pneumatic 

Pipe Organs 

FOR 

Church, Hall or Residence 

We solicit your inquiries and investiga- 
tions, confident in the knowledge that 
our instruments combine all useful fea- 
tures of modem voicing and construction 

Skillful Workmanship, Perfect Me- 
chanism and High-Class Finish 

ADDRESS DRAWER G, WEST 
HAVEN, CONN., FOR CATALOG 

THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 

NEW HAVEN, OONN. 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMROSCH, EHredor 



An Endowed School of Music 

Conducted solely in the interests of higher 
musical education. It provides students of 
natural ability and earnest purpose a thorough, 
complete and comprehensive education in music 
without going abroad. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL LESSONS 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED OPERATIC 
DEPARTMENT 



For catalogue and full information, address 
Secretary :: 120 Qaremont Avenue 



THE 

MUSICAL 
OBSERVER 



A music monthly of such surpassing excellence as to command the 
serious attention of every Pianist, Singer and music lover. 
Contributions on music and musicians by the most talented and 
authoritative writers of the day, departments of interest and real 
educational value for both teadier, student and the music lover 
in general, good music and lots of it (24 large pages sheet music 
size, in each issue) makes the Musical Observer the most valuable 
and interesting music monthly in America. 

Don't fail to send for current issue of this magnificent music 
monthly. 



Current Issue, 15c. 



Yearly, $1.50 



Eight Months, $1.00 



MUSICAL OBSERVER CO., 46 Cooper Square, NEW YORK 

For Enclosed Mtnd "Muscat Obseroer" for months. 

Name City 

Address j. State 

Send Money or Stamps at our risk. V W.6 
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Cfie Criumpf) of tfie €xtm 

A New Lenten Cantata 



FOR SOPRANO, TENOR AND BARITONE SOLOS WITH 
CHORUS OF MIXED VOICe's AND ACCOMPANI- 
MENT FOR ORGAN 

By 

H. Alexander Matthews 

In providing a new setting for this supreme drama 
Mr. Matthews has again proved his ability to write un- 
hackneyed music even when restricted to conventional 
form. Dominated by a fine spiritual quality befitting the 
theme, the work is replete with vividly contrasting choruses 
and solos of rare melodic beauty. 

There is a Prologue, four Scenes : Gethsemane, The 
Trial before Pilate, The March to Calvary, and Calvary, 
followed by the final Chorus. The Cantata calls for 
soprano, tenor and baritone soloists although the first men- 
tioned may be dispensed with. The chorus numbers are 
all within the scope of the average chorus choir, large or 
small. 

The choirmaster will welcome a work so rich in eflfect, 
the freshness and beauty of the music will appeal to the 
listener, and the choir-singer will enjoy participating in a so 
truly mqsicianly work of moderate technical demands. 

Time of performance about one hour. - 
Copy for examination on request. 

Price yh Cents net 

For Sale by All Music Dealers 

PUBLISHED BY G. SCHIRMER, NEW YORK 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

Among the discriminating, Austin Organs have a strong 
preference. Some "of the recent organs have called forth more 
enthusiastic commendation as to tone qualities than we have ever 
received heretofore. 
. Testimonials quoted on request. 

The new Austin console is still holding its unique place as being 
the ultimate and most easeful means of organ control. Write for 
information. 

Austin Organs cost but little more than others but their sta- 
bility and general quality warrant a greater difference in price. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

Makers of the largest group of four manual instruments in this country, 

158 WOODLAND ST., HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 



HUTCHINGS 

Organ Company 



Making no claims that it cannot substanti- 
ate by demonstration. 

It has the most simple electric action in the 

world, wonderful in its repetition 

and certainty. 

Its tonal work has never been questioned — 
is acknowledged to be the best 



Plant at 

Waltham, Mass. 



18 Tremont Street 
BOSTON 



156 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 



Northwestern University 

EVANSTON-CHICAGO 

The University School of Music offers courses in Putno, 
Organ, Violin, Voice and Theory of Music leading to aca- 
demic degrees. Also courses in Public School Music, and 
Piano and Voice Pedagogy. Literary Studies in the College 
of Liberal Arts or Evanston Academy included without extra . 
coat. Thorough Preparatory School maintained. Refined so- 
cial environment and beautiful situation on the wooded shores 
of Lake Michigan. 

The professional String Quartette, the student Symphony 
Orchestra of sixty, the A Cappella Choir, the Evanston Musi- 
cal Club, and the great North Shore Musical Festivals, with 
Choruses totaling over a,ooo voices, offer unparalleled prac- 
tical advantages. 

Send for detailed description of courses and book of 
Evanston views. 

PETER CHRISTIAN LUTEIN, Dean 
EVANSTON-ILLINOIS 



TRINITY SCHOOL 

OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Daily Training in the Music of the 
Episcopal Church for Organists and 
Choirmasters. 

Catalogue on request 

FELIX LAMOND, Director 

90 Trinity Place New York 
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FORTY-THIRD SEASON 



Oratorio Society of new Vork 

Poanded by Dr. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH. 1873 
LOUIS KOBMMBNICH, Conductor-43d Season 



Song of Destiny Brahms 
Creation . Haydn 



CARNEGIE HALL 

Saturday, April 1 5th, 8. 1 5 



Soloisb : 

FLORENCE HINKLE 

PAUL REIMERS 

MARION GREEN 



Sette 75c. to $2.00 On Sale at Carnegie Hal 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Musical Qobs 



Cr It is the one musical magazine which every 
music lover should read. 

ff It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. The Depart- 
ments of Education, Library Extension, Course 
of Study, Public School Music, Sacred Music, 
American Music, Young Professionals and 
Students' Extension, and Community Music 
are covered by the chairmen of these several 
departments. 

ff Timely articles from our foremost au- 
thorities, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities' of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 

Cf You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this magazine. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$1.00 A YEAR 



ADDRESS — 

THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen! Campbell, Editor 
116 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, HL 



EASTER MUSIC— 1916 PUBLICATIONS 

ANTHEMS 

{For mixed voices unless otherwise stated) 
Composer Anther of Words Solo Voices Price 

Bartlett, Homer N. 12,923. I Heard a Great Voice as of a Trumpet. Biblical. Baritone $.16 

Berwald, W. 12,919. O Swing the Gates Wide Open. Lizzie De Armond. Tenor 16 

Dressier, Louis R. 12,918. Behold the Risen King. George Cooper. Soprano or tenor 12 

12,918-Obb. Violin obbligato for above 25 

Henrich, C. W. 12,910. Why Seek Ye the Living Among the Dead ? Biblical 16 

Spence, William R. 12,908. The Day of Resurrection. J. M. Neale. Soprano or tenor 12 

West; John E. 12,905. Awake, Up, My Glory. Biblical 16 

CAROLS 
Unknown (Old Alsatian Carol; arranged by Harvey B. Gaul). 



12,922. Victory (When the 



children went to play) 10 

Various. 12,889. Six Easter Carols (Eleventh series). ($4.00 per hundred.) 05 

1. Louis R. Dressier. Rejoice, the Lord is King. 

2. H. Clough-Leighter. Christ the Lord Is Risen Again. 

3. Wm. Arms Fisher. Christ Hath Risen. ^ 

4. Chas. Fonteyn Manney. Alleluia! Hearts and Voices. 

5. R. H. Clouston. Easter Morn. (Unison.) 

6. A. P. Howard. Alleluia! Christ our King. (Unison.) 

THE SEVEN LAST WORDS OF CHRIST 
By A. Monestel 

A short Lenten cantata. Price, 75 cents, postpaid 



Send for thematic pages of Cantata and FREE EASTER OFFER 



OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BpSTON 
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W^t CmeiaitiWL ^feiraier Company 

CHURCH ORGANS 

Positon, = = = = = = = iMagK. 




MRS. HAURY \\. CRANDALL 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Nov. 23, 1915 
Mr. Elroest M. Skinner, 

Boston, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Skinner: — 

I must write to you of the great pleasure and satisfaction I have had in 
the use of the splendid four manual organ placed in The House of Hope Presbyterian Church 
more than one year ago. I have had absolutey no trouble with it in any way. 

A number of prominent organists from various parts of the country have 
played on it and all are unanimous in their praise of its perfect action and beautiful tone qualities, 
especially of the strings. 

I cannot say too much in commendation of your work, 

Sincerely yours, 
{Signed) Mrs. Harry W. Oandall 
Organist House of Hope Presbyterian Church 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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VOL. IS 



ISSUED on THE I5TPOF EVERY MONTH 
JUBACRIPTION il. PER ANNUM 

OFFICIAL OTtOAN OF THE 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

COPYRIGHT 14M BY THE H. W. CRAY COMPANY 



SUMMARY \SOf CONTENTS 



EDITORIALS 

SLLEN VON TIOEBOHL 

A SUGGESTION 
HENRY F. GILBERT 

SOME FAMOUS SINGERS 

MINGOTTI AND GABRIELLI 

FRANCIS ROGERS 

A CALENDAR OF CONCERTS 

ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 

DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS 

THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC 

SUGGESTED SERVICE LIST . 

MUSIC PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST MONTH 
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not in the dogmatic, pontifical or wildly rhap- 
sodic manner of these young gushing prophets. 



CHERE is nothing so sobering as the 
reading of by-gone criticism; it is 
enough to prevent anyone of deserved 
repute from collecting his newspaper or maga- 
zine articles, revising them with anxiety about 
the punctuation, and then putting them be- 
tween covers. How strange, how inexplicable 
seems to us now certain articles by Reichardt, 
Weber, Schumann, Berlioz, Chorley, Hans- 
lick! 



€(litori4l$ 



j£^ ERTAIN persons are rushing into print 
i\ with articles about Schoenberg, Stra- 
^^^ vinsky, Ornstein, speaking wisely about 
their theories and achievements, their proc- 
esses, their influence, when these writers have 
had no thorough musical training, when it is 
doubtful whether they could read a score of 
Haydn, analyze a fugue, or play on the piano 
a simple choral of Bach, written in the old 
clefs. Abler persons, having taste and enthu- 
siasm, have written curiously about music, but 



a LIFE of Rossini by the Escudier 
Brothers was published in Paris sixty- 
two years ago. There are digressions, 
excursions in this book that are still acute, 
sane, stimulating. Liszt, in one of his letters, 
expressed his admiration for the manner in 
which views were expressed although he did 
not agree with some of them. 

There is a preface to this book written by 
Mery, then a conspicuous figure in French 
literature. Cesar Franck set music to his 
**£mir de Bengador,*' a song that is not so 
well known as it should be. In this preface 
Mery talks about harmony and melody, schools 
and systems, as though music had been his 
sole study. Let us see how he wrote about 
Rossini's operas. The quotation is long but it 
is worth reprinting, as an awful warning in 
criticism and enthusiasm. 
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If Rossini had written only "Moisa" and 
'Guillaume Tell/ he would still be the aston- 
ishment of ages to come; but he was not con- 
tent with this sublime antithesis; he has 
wished to strike all the keys of the human key- 
board; he has come down from Sinai to en- 
chant all the cares and anxieties of this vale 
of tears ; he has left the burning bush to con- 
verse face to face with man, always in an un- 
heard-of language, that charms the ear, de- 
lights the soul, and is an eternal festival in the 
heart. He has exhumed from the lagoons that 
lamentable history of jealousy and furious pas- 
sions in which the roarings of the African ti- 
ger are wedded to the greatest accents of love; 
he has exhumed from the ruins of the Euphra- 
tes that sombre legend of Ninus, in which cries 
of remorse, hymns of the Magi, terrible appari- 
tions, the voluptuous pleasures of adulterous 
queens, the shocks of sepulchres are blended 
with the melodies of Babylonian fetes in the 
hanging gardens of Semiramis ; he has drawn 
from the two seas that bathe Corinth, bimaris 
Corinthi, a magnificent poem which faded 
away in the huge ear of the deaf; then he 
created three marvellous women in extremely 
different walks of life — Ninetta, the village 
girl, the Lady of the Lake, the Cinderella of 
fairy tales ; the three Graces of Music, the three 
eternal sweethearts of the universe; he has 
created the three expressions of human laugh- 
ter, the three gaities of life, the three sage fol- 
lies of this sad world, "L'ltaliana," "Le Bar- 
bier de Seville," "Le Comte d' Ory;" three 
masterpieces, where hilarity, amorous drunk- 
enness, aristocratic debauch, sparkle with a 
verve that transforms the orchestra into an 
olympian firework." 

As the gentleman in a box at a political con- 
vention held in Buffalo remarked on a famous 
occasion: "Hot stuff!" 

And on the next page we read that Rossini's 
"Stabat Mater" is as immortal as the "Memory 
of Calvary." 



•^/^OW Rossini was a genius. No sane 
7 1 person disputes this. His "Barber of 
^^ ^ Seville" is still a joy ; there are superb 
pages in "William Tell ;" there is beautiful 
music for Desdemona in "Otello," and the song 
of the gondolier, singing lines of Dante, has a 
melancholy charm that few composers have 
equalled. But where are the other operas men- 
tioned by Mery to-day? Are they undeserv- 



edly neglected? We confess that we should 
like to hear "Cinderella," "La Gazza Ladra," 
"Le Comte d'Ory," but where are the singers 
that could do justice to the music or make the 
performance endurable ? There are fine pages 
in Rossini's Mass. We confess to a weakness 
for the "Stabat Mater," although it was com- 
posed as Rbssini once remarked, "Mezzo- 
christiano." 

Rossini was also a man of biting wit and 
shrewd common sense ; he himself in his later 
years said that he thought his "Barber" would 
live and he hoped that one or two acts of 
"William Tell" would be remembered. Did 
he not snicker over Mery's dithyramb? 

It is a pity that there is no adequate life of 
Rossini and his times. We read that some 
Englishman is at work on a life of Donizetti. 
Whatever became of the elaborate life of Don- 
izetti, written by Francis S. Saltus, of this 
city ? Is the manuscript in existence ? 



-^/|/%R. G. K. CHESTERTON is some- 
7 I I times amusing. In an article about 
^^1 w "Christmas Music" contributed to 
the Daily Chronicle of London, he begins by 
saying that he knows nothing about music and 
his favorite instrument is the telephone. "At 
least I get through on the telephone ; somebody 
has an impression that I am saying something ; 
and that is more than can be said for some of 
the most modern music, though conducted with 
the fullest orchestration." The rat-catcher 
and other ornaments of his country town 
moved his soul on a Christmas Eve by singing 
carols. "The singing may not have been very 
good, but it was not very bad ; not so bad as 
some drawing-room singing. Yet fashionable 
people of the advanced or cultivated kind pre- 
fers to find a kind of torture in such very or- 
dinary tones." 

"Wow," says Mr. Chesterton, "I suppose 
my rat-catcher had conducted an orchestra in 
my garden consisting entirely of the singing 
of 200 cracked dinner bells, of the shrieking 
of 5,ooo slate pencils, the scraping of iron 
spades (as a substitute for violins), the unre- 
mitting repetition throughout the proceedings 
of the first line of 'God Save the King' on a 
piano with the last note missing; with some 
hundred choruses of nocturnal cats, for those 
who dislike them, and plenty of tearing and 
rending of calico for some who dislike that. 
Suppose, I say, he had culled all these flowers 
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of melody to express Christmas, the very same 
fashionable people would probably have talked 
of him as a great Futurist Musician, and said 
he was rather wonderful. If the Christmas 
'wait,' or mummer is moderately good he is 
despised; but if he had been immoderately 
bad he would have been worshipped. They 
treat a man as their inferior if he has produced 
something of beauty; they treat him as their 
superior if he has produced nothing but ugli- 
ness." 

Mr. Chesterton, first saying that he knows 
nothing about music, writes a column about it. 

Certain young enthusiasts in this country 
not knowing anything about music, but neg- 
lecting to proclaim their ignorance, write 
pages about the art. 



CHEN there are the inquisitive persons 
who are always asking what this so- 
nata or that fantasia means ? Witness 
the man that wrote not long ago to a music 
periodical asking if it were true that Rach- 
raaninoflf's Prelude in C sharp minor was 
"supposed to represent the feelings of a man 
who has been buried alive by mistake and 
wakes and realizes his position." If it did, the 
fact should have been mentioned in the pian- 
ist's program, so that the hearer could have 
dilated with the proper emotion. 



-Y|% LfiON DAUDET, the son of Al- 

7 1 1 phonse Daudet, is writing his 
^1 l'^ memoirs. Three volumes were 
published in Paris last year. They contain 
many malicious, abusive, malignant pages. 
Few men that he knew, from Turgenief to 
Maupassant, escape. In the second volume, 
"Devant la Douleur," Daudet makes a curious 
study of "Wagneromanie" in France, the pas- 
sion that once raged for "metaphysical and em- 
bryological" music. 

Daudet noted tlie outbreak of this mania in 

the hospitals where he was busied as a young 

physician in 1887. He gives various causes: 

reaction; then the coming and going of 

French medical students, who took courses in 

German, and of German students visiting 

Paris to pursue the course in bacteriology; 

also because German metaphysics, "the curse 

of my generation," is the natural introduction 

to German music. As Nietzsche is the "third 

wave of Germanic impregnation" in Paris 

since 1870-71, so Wagner was the second. 



The reaction was against the materialism 
arising from the evolution theory. The foggy 
mysticism, the ethnic horizon, the excessive 
and sudden emotions that characterize the 
Wagnerian drama gave promise of deliverance 
to young and laborious France. It was as if 
the giants and dwarfs, the prophetic bird and 
the personifications of fire, iron, fate had 
opened a window and let in fresh air. Any 
student that protested in the name of propor- 
tion and traditional equilibrium was a bore, 
behind the times, a ninny. Daudet and others 
— he smiles now at his folly — admired espe- 
cially Wagner's librettos. "We studied his 
most chimerical characters with an insane ar- 
dor, as if Wotan had harbored in his breast 
the enigma of the world; as if Hans Sachs 
had revealed free, natural, spontaneous art." 



CHERE is an amusing description of a 
Lamoureux concert in those days, with 
"Pere Lamoureux" distributing the so- 
norous and heavenly manna. As soon as the 
neophyte took his seat, he fell into a trance 
and spoke only in exclamatory monosyllables 
to his companions. Those below in the or- 
chestra seats, who had payed a high price, 
were considered an ignorant, frivolous herd. 
"Too often a huge woman would discommode 
a whole row of auditors, while Charles 
Lamoureux with his baton raised, eyes dart- 
ing sparks under his spectacles, waited un- 
til the disturber was at rest. What murmurs, 
sometimes invectives !" 



aLPHONSE DAUDET, loving clarity 
and sunlight, was a crazy admirer of 
Wagner's music but found the librettos 
boresome. There are little sketches of Pugno 
playing at the Daudet's ; of Massenet, and of 
de Sivry, the brother-in-law of Verlaine. This 
de Sivry, who had the appearance and odor of 
a brandied cherry, used to play and sing "Tris- 
tan" at one o'clock in the morning, now and 
then stopping, to say "CatuUe Mandee is a 
very bad man." One does not know how^per- 
fidious Catulle Mandee is." In the third 
volume there is an account of Massenet at the 
house of Gustav Dreyfus. "Komm doch, Herr 
Massenet will etwas spielen." Massenet would 
go to the piano, strike a few chords, clasp his 
head with his hands, cry out that he suddenly 
had the headache, wait to be entreated, sit 
down again, and finally play a polka of 1830, 
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saying to the girls: "Why don't you dance!" 
and to fat Seligman, seizing him by the arm- 
pits : "Tanzen, balliren, valsiren !" For Mon- 
sieur Massenet had a vein of irony. "When 
I whispered in his ear : "What a fetid crowd T 
he answered, chewing like a rabbit, 'My dear 
friend, it's modern society, it's a whirlpool, a 
whirlpool, a whirlpool.' They say that paying 
a visit to a widow recently bereaved, he began 
in a sympathetic tone : 'It's truly sad,' and then 
went on, *sad, sad, sad, sad,' humm it to a 
gala tune. He was indeed capable of it." 



she uses the form "proven," but her statement 
is sound. Mme. Lehmann points out that reci- 
tative teaches "self-reliance, dramatic feeling, 
sense of style, authority, and variety of tone 
color." This is all true. 



CO go back to the Wagnermania. The 
young at that time were interested out- 
side of Wagner only in Reyer's "Si- 
gurd" and Lalo's "Roi d'ys." They were pro- 
foundly ignorant about Rameau, they ignored 
Gluck. As for Bizet and "Carmen," they said : 
"Pooh, pooh, yes, no doubt ; it's a pity he died 
so young!" Musical criticism was extremely 
mediocre. The reasons for which critics of 
the preceding generation had attacked Wagner 
seemed to Daudet and his friends what they 
really were, wretched and absurd. They re- 
proached him for his din, his obscurity. "This 
Wagner," exclaimed Zola, "bores us with his 
promentories. In his dramas one is always at 
the extremity of a cliff." 



CHE Daily Telegraph (London) review- 
ing a Bach concert noticed an air of 
deep solemnity in the performance. 
The singers and players seemed to be suffering 
from attacks of acute melancholia. "While it 
is impossible not to approve the spirit of reve- 
rence, it is not to be denied that too great 
sacrifices can be made to it, especially when 
the fact that Bach was a human being with 
human emotions is lost to view." 

Might not this criticism be made of oratario 
performances in this city? When will singers 
understand that rectitative is not always to be 
sung as if it were oracular, a message from 
the tripod at Delphi, or from a burning bush^ 
The most prosaic sentence is delivered with 
the solemnity of a family vault. Words that 
are commonplace are emphasized as if they 
were examples of plenary inspiration. Mme. 
Liza Lehmann, in her preface to "Studies in 
Recitative," just published in London, says: 
"The vocalist who can deliver a recitative 
faultlessly is a proven artist.." It is a pity that 



/^'T LGAR in his "Enigma" variations for 
tlr^ orchestra painted musical portraits of 
^^■^ his friends. Others have thus painted 
in tones either miniatures or full length por- 
traits. Rheinberger wrote a beautiful little 
fugue for organ and entitled it "Fesca." 
Tschaikowsky, in his piano trio, depicted the 
character, tastes, habits, of Nicholas Rubin- 
stein ; Schumann in "Carnaval" pictured Chop- 
in. Pierre de Breville drew piano-portraits of 
several French composers. We remember 
with a shudder Hans Koessler's symphonic 
variations "Dedicated to the Manes of Johan- 
nes Brahms," in which one variation shows 
Brahms as a friend; another, as the friend of 
children; still another as a friend of nature 
and a humorist. And now comes Mr. Eugene 
Goossens, a member of the Philharmonic 
String Quartet in London, who in a string 
quartet played in December, portrays one of 
his colleagues in each of the three movements. 
The critic of the Daily Telegraph, hearing the 
music, inferred that Mr. Beckwith, to judge 
by the first movement, is a man of restless 
energy and high vitality. "It is to be presumed 
that the consecutive fifths at the close depicted 
absence of pedantry, and not lack of musician- 
ship." Mr. Jeremy, on the other hand, is a 
poet and a dreamer; while Mr. Sharpe, the 
hero of the finale, is a genial soul with a strong 
predilection for that popular air, "You're here 
and I'm here." But the Pall Mall Gazette 
took a serious view of the work which stamps 
the composer, "as one of the very small num- 
ber of men who may perhaps mould the mu- 
sical history of this generation." This critic 
says much in a few words. Mr. Goossens, ac- 
cording to him, is "a lyrist who cynically ap- 
propriates the processes of emotional insula- 
tion." If there be such a thing as poetic jus- 
tice, "he should end by wallowing in romance." 
And here is a sound view of a mooted point. 
"It is right that a young composer should learn 
from his predecessors. That much is ad- 
mitted. We happen to be of those who also 
claim for him the right to learn from his con- 
temporaries, provided that he does so with 
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discrimination not confining himself to their 
mannerism." 

The writer then speaks of "the ironic pre- 
cision of Ravel;" "Stravinsky's hint to pre- 
serve polyphony from the ultimate harmonic 
fusion which is its ruin." 

Speaking of a singer, Mme. Baron Forari- 
ora, this critic praises her mezzo-soprano voice 
and adds: "The designation is so often mis- 
used by being applied to sopranos who are half 
proficient, that we- emphasize the rarity of the 
genuine type that combines the best portions 
of two registers." 



%yjrl^* HERMAN KLEIN, whose vol- 

/ I I ume of memoirs is conspicuous for 
^" '^ inordinate self -appreciation, recently 
wrote a letter defending Sir Arthur Sullivan 
from the charge of writing pot-boilers after 
he had gained popularity. This led Mr. Robin 
H. Legge to speak of Sullivan as a "patriot," 
who forty years ago started the crusade on be- 
half of British music which is now preached in 
every quarter. Forty years ago many English 
musicians opposed Sullivan in this crusade. 
Not daunted, he founded the National Train- 
ing School that furnished the basis for the 
Royal College of Music. He strove to make 
the provincial musical festivals British 
throughout as far as possible. He encouraged 
English students to steer clear of Brahms and 
Wagner. He championed the cause of the 
British orchestral player. "To the day of his 
death he never forgave the Germans for their 
maliciously unkind treatment of his "Golden 
Legend on the occasion of its production in 
Berlin." But does Mr. Legge in his heart of 
heart think that "the Golden Legend" is a 
great work ? 



'VV^E are now informed that SulHvan, 
III shortly before his death, was writing 
^''^^ a serious opera with St. Cecilia as 
the heroine and with the thought of Mme. 
Clara Butt. This statement is made by the 
Lady's Pictorial. But what became of the 
score? Ten to one, if there were any such 
opera even in embryo, Mme. Butt would have 
insisted on interpolating "Abide with me" with 
a cabinet organ in the orchestra. The same 
writer says that Saint-Saens was anxious to 
arrange a performance of "Samson et Delilah" 
at Covent Garden with Mme. Butt as the 



temptress ; but at the time this opera was not 
allowed on the English stage on account of its 
Biblical subject. We have seen fat ladies 
as Delilah. Mme. Butt would probably have 
been the tallest with the possible exception of 
Mme. Flahaut. 



SULLIVAN'S genius was undoubtedly 
in comic opera. His serious works are 
conventional and mediocre. "Ivan- 
hoe," "The Golden Legend," "The Prodigal 
Son," are not to be ranked from a purely mu- 
sical view with many of his operettas. There 
is no greater nonsense than the cry that he 
failed to rise to his opportunities; that he 
wasted his talents for the sake of money and 
immediate popular success. 



^-^^E have noted Sullivan's work in be- 
I § y half of the British orchestral player. 
^'^^^ No less a man than Sir Charles V. 
Sanford has come out as a chauvinist in a 
letter written to the London Times. He states 
first that the British Government has always 
been conspicuous for its isolated attitude to- 
wards the art of music which it persists in 
treating as a frivolous luxury. The yearly 
endowment is £13,000 against a sum of six 
figures given to the other arts and to litera- 
ture. The Government deliberately hampers 
the work of the two English music schools and 
inflicts a disaster on the Royal Irish Academy 
of Music. 

"But there is another aspect, and a serious 
one, of the question. From the days of Han- 
del to the time of Queen Victoria the country 
was overrun by hordes of German players and 
teachers. During the last thirty years this in- 
vasion has been steadily checked and repelled 
by the great educational work of these schools 
amongst home-bred musicians; the result can 
be seen (to mention only one branch) in the 
British orchestras, which are admitted even by 
foreign conductors to be the finest in the 
world, as they ubdoubtedly are." 

"The finest in the world?" Sir Charles 
should hear the Boston symphony orchestra, 
the Chicago orchestra, the Philharmonic or- 
chestra of this city when it is at its best, the 
Metropolitan House Orchestra under a con- 
ductor like Toscanini. There are orchestras 
in Paris, Dresden, Vienna, that are by no 
means inconsiderable. 
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XM "five" 

By Ellen von Tidebohl 

[ESAR CUI was one of the "Five," 
the five great men, who were closely 
bound together by the striving to- 
wards perfection. They felt the 
same fervent devotion to Russian art and 
formed an intimate circle in order to raise the 
national music to the height that other nations 
had already attained. At present they are 
widely known to the whole musical world: 
Mili Balakirev, Alexander Borodin, Modest 
Moussorgski, Nikolai Rimski-Korsakov and 
Cesar Cui. 

Cesar Cui is the only one still living of the 
"Five." He celebrated his 8oth anniversary 
in January, 1915, and still continues his work 
of composition and writing. His soul in which 
from his youth sparkled a fine enthusiasm for 
all good and noble things, is illuminated till 
the present day by a sacred fire. He remained 
always 'faithful to his high principles and 
ideals, carrying upright the standard of his 
beloved art. 

It was at the epoch of 1860-70, when the 
work of the "Five" went on at Petrograd. 
They were sarcastically called "The Mighty 
Clique" by their antagonists, with whom the 
struggle for saving the national music had 
begun. 

The "Five" were all dilettanti in mu- 
sic: Borodin was a doctor of medicine and 
chemistry and worked hard in the realm of 
science. Moussorgski was an officer of the 
Guards and later a functionary (bureaucrat), 
Rimski-Korsakov was in the Russian Navy. 
Cesar Cui was an engineer in military service. 
. Music was for them a "passe temps," al- 
though a thing of love. Nevertheless led by 
their exceptionally high musical gifts, they 
studied seriously and attained the glory which 
surrounds their names. Mili Balakirev was 
the only one who entirely devoted himself to 
music. By reason of his superior attainments 
and technical musical education, he deeply in- 
fluenced the others of his group. Under his 
sway they became conscious of what their aim 
was to be. 

Cesar Cui was born in Vilna, 1835 ; his 
father was French, his mother Polish. . He was 
lucky enough to have for his teacher Monius- 
zko, a famous Polish composer, who early rec- 
ognized the exceptionally brilliant musical en- 



dowment of the boy. Cesar Cui entered the 
Military Academy of Engineers of Petrograd. 
With time he was named there professor and 
distinguished himself by very valuable scien- 
tific essays and works in the branch of forti- 
fication. He attained the rank of General and 
has received numberless marks of distinction. 
Eight members of the Imperial family were 
his pupils for the subject of fortification. 

The complicated functions could not prevent 
Cesar Cui working in music and composing 
He is of the Romantic School of Chopin, 
Schubert, Schumann, Liszt. Russian melodies 
are seldom heard in his music. He liked the 




NIKOLAI RIMSKI-KORSAKOV 

miniature-form even for orchestra and for 
some of his operas. His melodies are rather 
sweet and smooth, not adapted for tragic ex- 
periences. Sincerity of feeling and beauty in 
melodic line and harmonic structure are the 
characteristic features of his compositions. He 
scrupulously worked out every detail, but there 
is a lack of breadth and fanciful flight in his 
conception. He never cared for Wagner's mu- 
sic and was quite indifferent to it. He com- 
posed piano-pieces, chamber-music, pieces for 
orchestra and operas, ten in number. The 
number of his songs (Lieder) amounts to 200 
and was a rich donation to his nation. He is 
working and composing till the present day 
with freshness of mind. 

The antagonists of the "Mighty Clique" 
were composers, musicians and critics, who 
recognized as noteworthy only the western mu- 
sic, especially Italian music and operas. They 
despised entirely Russian music and behaved 
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with great bitterness towards the "Five," hu- 
miliating them in the Press and by every kind 
of aggression. It was then, that Cesar Cui 
launched out as a critic on matters of music. 
He cleverly expounded their aim expressed 
their opinion and defended the principles and 
ideals which the- intimate circle of the "Five" 
had set for themselves. Cesar Cui*s work was 
not lost — he helped Russian music to be recog- 
nized at its right value. 

Cesar Cui may fully rejoice at the victory 
Russian music has won in a certain measure 
owing to the efforts he has made. On the 
occasion of his 8oth anniversary, his compa- 
triots in Petrograd, Moscow and other large 
towns hastened to manifest their enthusiastic 
feelings to the venerated old man, who pos- 
sesses the faculty of a great soul — sincerity of 
feeling and a complete lack of egoism. 

In his operas, Cesar Cui gives great impor- 
tance to dialogues and recitatives. In this he 
followed the path marked out by Dargomysh- 
ski, the reformer of Russian opera. His 
"Stone-Guest," (theme of Don Juan) was a 
model of a new kind of opera, highly appro- 
priate to the Russian stage and style at a time 
when a new inspiration in the national opera 
was eagerly looked for. The "Five" owe great 
gratitude to Dargomyshski as the operas "Bo- 
ris -Sodou^p.vy," "jCh^yantshina," by Mous- 
sorgski, Borodin's "Prince Igor;" Rimski-Kor- 
sakov's masterpieces were composed under 
the sway of the "Stone-Guest," a work of a 
new plan and from a new point of view in art. 

Cesar Cui composed in 1910 an opera, "The 
Captain's Daughter," the music of which is a 
real proof of the fresh inventive power of the 
old man. A romance by Poushkin, an entirely 
national writer, was used by Cesar Cui as 
subject for his opera. It was a difficult task to 
represent Russia at the reign of Catherine II, 
a time signftliied by a pe?i.sant-r(?bellion on the 
banks of the Volga. The leader of the revolt 
was a highway robber, who named himself 
Tsar Peter III, assumed the airs of a despot 
and issued autocratic commands. Adventur- 
ers and peasants gathered around him and did 
much harm to the country. They were van- 
quished by military force, the robber Pougat- 
shew brought to Moscow in an iron cage and 
executed. 

It wa3 i difficult task to illustrate by music 
such an event in Russia with all its character- 
istic traits, represented by Poushkin in mar- 



vellous descriptions. The subject was perhaps 
not appropriate to the musical endowment of 
Cesar Cui, and nevertheless "The Captain's 
Daughter" is an effective and very interesting 
opera. The songs of the lovers, the Captain's 
daughter with an officer and scenes of home 
life at the Captain's house in the fortress, are 
overflowing with beautiful melodies. The mu- 
sic is bright and melodious and of lively 
rhythms, but the scenes with the masses lack 
sometimes force and expressiveness. 

Zimin's opera, a private enterprise in Mos- 
cow, chose "The Captain's Daughter" for 
opening the season of this winter, 1914-15, and 
gave it with all the care such a work required. 
Cesar Cui was present at one of its perform- 
ances and expressed his delight of seeing his 
production so well rendered. The beloved com- 
poser and highly venerated man, who during 
his long life trod the path of sincere love of 
his art and single-minded devotion in the field 
of music, had the great satisfaction of receiv- 
ing marks of esteem and profound veneration 
from his countrymen at his advanced age of 80 
years. 

In his person were venerated the "Five" 
who had so immensely pressed forward the 
national music. 




Jl $ii99e$tieit 

By Henry F. Gilbert 

UBLICITY is one of the best 
friends of the Creative artist. It is 
as necessary to his continued devel- 
opment as sunshine or rain to the 
growth of a plant. One can develop alone up 
to a certain point. But beyond this point one 
is apt to lose one's way ; to become too critical 
of one's self ; or not enough so ; and to get out 
of touch with actuality. If the work of a cre- 
ative artist is withheld from all publicity and 
consequent criticism, his work, as it cannot 
develop, of necessity degenerates. Criticism is 
a fine thing. It is good that there are critics. 
And although it is the fashion for most mu- 
sical composers to make fun of them, a group 
of honest criticisms frequently is of great 
value to the composer himself. Criticism in 
the long run undoubtedly exerts a constructive 
influence on an art. It is certainly a good 
thing that there are persons who stand upon 
the highroad and continually call our attention 
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to it, lest we creative artists should wander 
too far from it in following certain enchanting 
by-paths. These by-paths, however enchant- 
ing to us may eventually lead us so far from 
the highroad of human thought and emotion 
that our work shall at last be of no significance 
to even the most broadly cultured persons. 
Therefore give us publicity. Without it we 
cannot develop. 

I am living at present in Cambridge, Mass. 
That pleasant city is as you doubtless know 
the seat of Harvard University and of Rad- 
cliffe College, and in consequence the home of 
many persons of learning and refinement. One 
frequently senses an almost old-world feeling 
of true culture here, while a high ideality and 
general intellectual "tone" is much in evidence. 
About every other month during the winter I 
receive an invitation to attend an amateur the- 
atrical performance. You must know that at 
RadcliflFe College there is a little private thea- 
tre, seating perhaps three hundred. Now every 
few weeks on the stage of this theatre, there is 
performed a play which has been written by 
one of the students in the class in play-writing 
conducted by Prof. George P. Baker, profes- 
sor of dramaturgy at "Harvard" and "Rad- 
' cliffe." The plays are cast, staged and pro- 
duced under the personal supervision of Pro- 
fessor Baker himself. The characters are sus- 
tained by the members of one of the most 
excellent amateur companies which it has ever 
been my fortune to become acquainted with. 
This company is permanently attached to the 
theatre in the nature of a stock company and 
is of course the most vital factor in the gen- 
eral scheme. That general scheme is as fol- 
lows: Professor Baker with his extensive ex- 
perience in teaching the art of writing plays, 
came to the conclusion a few years back that 
much time was being wasted, and much mis- 
directed energy was being spent, by his stu- 
dents in their attempts to write for the stage, 
they havingno practical acquaintance therewith. 
It is by this time almost a commonplace piece 
of knowledge that a drama may "read" well 
and interestingly, but in its try-out on an ac- 
tual stage "fail to come across." In a word. 
Literature and Drama are two distinct arts 
which may or may not overlap as the case may 
be. And it can be quite definitely conceded 
that a method of procedure which is adapted 
to encourage literary excellence will in all 



probability be a very poor method of produc- 
ing a good playwright. 

Therefore Professor Baker dreamed of an 
experimental theatre in which should be played 
upon an actual stage the dramatic composi- 
tions of his pupils; where the pupils them- 
selves could witness the stage presentation of 
their dramatic conceptions, noting their strong, 
and their weak points, and eventually learn 
more of stage craft from these practical ob- 
ject lessons than from any number of theo- 
retical demonstrations. 

This dream was finally realized a few years 
ago in the founding of the "Workshop," the 
name of which well expresses its aim and 
function. The present home of the "Work- 
shop" is the little theatre at Radcliffe College, 
but I hear various rumors to the effect that 
it is to have its own private theatre before 
very long. On these delightful "Workshop" 
evenings a small but carefully chosen audience 
of — say two hundred — is invited to witness 
the performance. Each member of the audi- 
ence is urged to write a criticism of the play 
— to tell honestly how the play aflfected him — 
what is his opinion of it as a dramatic pro- 
duction — ^and to send this criticism to the 
Workshop Committee. After these criticisms 
have been read by the committee the signa- 
tures are removed and they are then passed 
over to the author. Thus not only does the 
student-author profit greatly by the object les- 
son of seeing his work actually performed, 
but he is able to feel the pulse of the public 
concerning it, as well. The practice of remov- 
ing the signatures before handing the criti- 
cisms to the author works well, as it has a 
tendency to bring out more honest and fear- 
less criticism, besides eliminating the awkward 
and unnecessary personal element. 

At the last quasi-private performance which 
I attended at the "Workshop," the play pre- 
sented was found to display such marked tal- 
ent and to be so effective from the actual stage 
standpoint as to require but very slight changes 
to render it a well-nigh perfect thing. It was 
later submitted in the annual Craig competi- 
tion for playwrights where it won the first 
prize. It is soon to be produced at a Boston 
theatre. 

To my mind it would be a waste of words 
to defend or to seek to justify the existence of 
the Workshop. Its value and use are self- 
evident. There is no question but that it is a 
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fine thing, and that it is accomplishing the end 
for which it was created — ^i. e., to teach play- 
writing in the most practical manner — in a 
wonderfully efficient way. 

Now what I contend for is the establishment 
of a similar practical "Workshop" in the Art 
of Musical Composition. 

Every one who has studied orchestration 
and attempted writing for orchestra knows 
how difficult it is to attain to a just and cor- 
rect estimate of all the various dynamic and 
colorful effects of which the orchestra is cap- 
able, and to reproduce these effects with a 
sure hand. Also, if he has the misfortune to 
be an American composer, he knows from bit- 
ter experience how difficult it is to obtain a 
performance — or even a tryout in rehearsal — 
of his work. But yet one such performance, 
or tryout, will frequently teach him more than 
years of study and solitudinous pondering. 
Now, I therefore suggest that someone of our 
endowed schools of music engage a good or- 
chestra for, say two hours, every month or so, 
for the sole purpose of reading over, or trying 
out, compositions by students, of course in the 
presence of the students themselves. It al- 
most goes without saying that would-be com- 
posers would certainly derive immense benefit 
from such a course of procedure. 

It is all very well to say, as was said to me 
not long ago by an eminent composer here in 
America that "no such thing is necessary," 
that "the principles of orchestration can be 
learnt from books ; look at the masters ; what 
advantages had they?" and so on. The fact 
remains that no one can really learn orchestra- 
tion without some practical experience. It is 
certainly true that a few fundamental prin- 
ciples of orchestration can be acquired from 
books but it is also true in this as in many 
other things that an ounce of practice is worth 
a pound of theory. As for the masters, most 
of them either grew up with an orchestra, 
played in one, or like Haydn had one in con- 
stant attendance to try out all sorts of new 
effects with, and to fiddle with as he pleased. 

An American composer, who is today at the 
top, admitted not long since that the attitude 
of one of our German orchestral conductors in 
persistently refusing him a hearing had un- 
doubtedly delayed his development at least fif- 
teen years. It is known that even Wagner 
himself changed certain details of orchestra- 
tion after hearing actual effects in rehearsal 
and I believe that investigation would reveal 



many similar cases among those who are ac- 
cepted as past masters of the art of orchestra- 
tion. 

I attend all the performances at Professor 
Baker's "Workshop" and can personally tes- 
tify to the rising quality of the students' dra- 
matic output at "Harvard" and "Radcliffe" 
during the last two or three years. 

Not only would the establishment of an or- 
chestra for the purpose of trying out students' 
compositions be of inestimable value to the 
student of orchestration but these rehearsals 
should be of a quasi-public nature. Profes- 
sors, fellow students, composers and all those 
interested in the development of musical com- 
position in America should be invited, and a 
sort of publicity be thus secured. The final 
result of all this would be not only self-criti- 
cism, but the criticism of others so necessary 
to the development of the composer. 

Although I have had this idea in my mind 
for some years, I am not the first to bring it 
foryard. Some time ago Professor Riibner, 
of Columbia University, in a short note to one 
of our musical journals, spoke of the desir- 
ability of the establishment of such an orches- 
tra ; and I have no doubt there may have been 
others who have also suggested it, but whose 
writings I have not seen. I do not wish to 
bring this idea forward as an entirely new sug- 
gestion, but I do wish to emphasize its value 
and to earnestly urge its adoption. There has 
been much discussion within the last few 
months concerning the best use that could be 
made of a "million dollars" should such a sum 
be given to further the highest interests of the 
art of music in this country. Let me suggest 
that a part of it might be spent in the way 
outlined above to the great profit and educa- 
tion of that most important factor in our na- 
tional musical art — ^the composer. 

{Professor Riibner of Columbia University 
has already made the same suggestion. Pro- 
fessor Parker of Yale University adopted the 
plan some years ago. The orchestra is the 
New Haven Orchestra which gives a series of 
concerts under Professor Parker's direction 
and the advanced students are allowed to not 
only play their composition but also to conduct 
them. The Institute of Musical Art might 
combine with Columbia and engage one of the 
New York orchestras for a series of students^ 
concerts such as Mr. Gilbert suggests, at a 
comparatively small expense, to the lasting 
benefit of all concerned. — Editor.) t 
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Seine f aiHoiii %\mt% no. % 

By Francis Rogers 

Regina Mingotti — (1728-1807) 
Caterin A Gabrielli — ( 1 730- 1 796) 

I HE operatic world of the eigh- 
teenth century was, to all intents 
and purposes, an Italian world — 
Italian librettos, music composed 
according to Italian traditions, singers trained 
in the Italian school. Francesca Cuzzoni, the 
first great prima donna of whom we have de- 
tailed knowledge, was an Italian, as was her 
rival, Faustina, who after a memorable con- 
test of song superseded her in popular favor. 
For twenty years Faustina retained the crown 
of Queen of Song, but finally, in her turn, 
succumbed before the youthful and gifted 
Austrian, Regina Mingotti. 

Regina Valentini (Mingotti) was born in 
1728 in Naples, where her father, an officer 
in the Austrian army, was temporarily sta- 
tioned, but she passed all her childhood in 
Silesia. Her father died while she was still 
very young, leaving her to the care of an 
uncle, who placed her in an Ursuline convent. 
Here she learned to read and write and re- 
ceived such musical instruction as the estab- 
lishment could impart. Already her musical 
talent was sufficient to occasion remark. 

Her uncle's death, which occurred when 
she was only fourteen years old, brought her 
childhood ^to an early close, and compelled 
her to return to her mother's house. Her 
mother was poor and utterly unsympathetic 
with Regina's musical aspirations ; to her way 
of thinking, a woman's ambitions should 
never extend beyond the performance of her 
household duties. In such an environment the 
young songstress was completely miserable 
and before long, in order to escape from it, 
married an elderly Italian named Mingotti. 

This Mingotti was the impresario of the 
Dresden opera and probably recognized in the 
young girl the promise of a profitable career. 
After giving her legal title to the use of his 
name and placing her under the tuition of 
Porpora, he disappears from the pages of his- 
tory. 

Under the great Italian master Regina must 
have made rapid progress, for it was not long 
after her marriage that she made her debut at 
the opera. Despite her youth and inexperience, 
the public at once discovered in her unusual 



qualities and soon began to speak of her as a 
possible successor to the hitherto incompar- 
able Faustina, who, with her husband, Hasse, 
had long been established at the Dresden 
opera. There is a tradition to the effect that 
this nascent rivalry was so distasteful to the 
older woman as to determine her to absent 
herself from Dresden for a time. 

In 1748, Mingotti made a trip to Naples, 
where she sang in Galuppi's "L'Olimpiade" 
with such unequivocal success that all the 
opera houses in Italy were open to her, but 
she was under contract in Dresden and soon 
returned to fulfil her engagement. 

She found Hasse and Faustina firmly in- 
trenched and ready for war d V outrance. Be- 
hind Faustina were all the resources of a 
highly developed art, the prestige of a long 
and brilliant career, and, in addition, the sup- 
port of an influential and resourceful hus- 
band. Against such weapons as these Min- 
gotti could oppose a lovely voice, an art still 
only in the bud and the charm of youth. 

The battle was hotly contested. There sur- 
vives a somewhat apocryphal tale of an at- 
tempt made by Hasse to display the girl at a 
disadvantage. Her strong point was her 
bravura; her cantabile was not yet perfected. 
To emphasize this disparity, Hasse, as direc- 
tor of the opera, wrote and assigned to her a 
difficult adagio. Fortunately for her, she had 
time to prepare herself for the test, and, with 
Porpora to train her for it, was able when 
the moment came to render the adagio in such 
artistic fashion as to convert probable defeat 
into complete victory. 

In singing, more than in any other form of 
art, except dancing, the vitality of real youth 
is one of the most valuable qualities. Faus- 
tina was fifty; Mingotti twenty. The issue 
of the contest could not long remain in doubt, 
and Faustina had soon to relinquish her 
crown to her young rival. The queen was 
dead ; long live the queen ! 

Mingotti remained in Dresden till 1751, 
when she was engaged by Farinelli to sing 
at his court opera in Madrid. The as- 
tute Farinelli well understood the profit of 
advertising a singer's art as something ex- 
traordinarily rare and precious, and forbade 
Mingotti to sing anywhere but at the opera 
itself; she was not even allowed to practise 
in a room from which her voice might be 
audible in the street. A special order from 
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the king himself was her only justification 
for breaking these rules. It is not hard to 
imagine how greatly such exclusiveness en- 
hanced the beauty of Mingotti's voice in the 
ears of the public. 

For two years Mingotti remained in Spain, 
the idol of the court and of all musical con- 
noisseurs. In addition to her handsome sal- 
ary, she was the recipient of innumerable 
costly gifts from her admirers, including a 
diamond necklace from the queen. From 
Spain she went to Paris; thence to London. 

It is in London that we hear her sing, so 
to speak, for the first time. Hitherto all we 
know about her art is derived from vague and 
often unreliable sources ; at this point we be- 
gin to get our testimony at first hand. Dr. 
Burney heard her often and knew her per- 
sonally and well. He tells us that "her style 
was always grand and such as discovered her 
to be a perfect mistress of her art; and she 
was a most judicious and complete actress, 
extending her intelligence to the poetry and 
every part of the drama." 

A certain lack of tenderness and feminine 
grace seems to have rendered her especially 
successful in masculine roles, but, notwith- 
standing this quality, among her most popu- 
lar airs, while she was in London, was the 
pathetic adagio that Hasse had written for 
her undoing. As to the range and quality of 
her voice we are somewhat in the dark. Prob- 
ably, it was a soprano of the usual compass, 
clear and brilliant in timbre rather than mel- 
low or sympathetic. 

She had no distinction of appearance. Her 
figure was too plump for grace ; her features, 
though expressive, were commonplace. 

For ten years Mingotti was the principle 
figure in the operatic world of London. The 
giving of opera was then, as now, a precarious 
business and we encounter Mingotti 's name 
frequently in accounts of the operatic feuds, 
failures and successes of the time. She was 
a favorite with the public, although, as she 
told Dr. Burney in 1772, "she was frequently 
hissed by the English for having a toothache, 
a cold or a fever, to which the good people in 
England will allow every human being is lia- 
ble, except an actor or a singer." Other sing- 
ers, too, found the English public rough and 
overexacting, but as it was liberal with its 
money, most of them, Mingotti included, ac- 
cepted with more or less philosophy the hard- 



ships and exactions along with the pounds and 
shillings. 

The names of the operas in Mingotti's rep- 
ertory — mostly settings by mediocre compos- 
ers of neo-classic librettos — say nothing to us 
to-day. Such as these operas were, they 
served to present her satisfactorily to the con- 
noisseurs of her day, and after her final de- 
parture from London in 1763, continued for 
a time to bring her wealth and fame on the 
continent. 

Just when she withdrew altogether from 
public singing, we do not know; despite her 
youth, she seems to have retired about 1765. 
She had always regarded Dresden as her 
home, but in 1772 Dr. Burney found her set- 
tled comfortably in Munich, enjoying the fa- 
vor of the court and the companionship of 
congenial friends. She conversed eloquently 
and intelligently with the doctor in three lan- 
guages on various musical subjects and then 
sang to him "for near four hours." He 
thought her voice better than ever, as well it 
might be, for she was only forty-four years 
old. 

In 1787 she removed to Neuburg on the 
Danube. Three years later she made a last 
visit to London to introduce a pupil. Lord 
Mount Edgcumbe heard her sing privately 
at this time in "a tremulous, but still strong 
voice, some of her most admired songs." She 
died in 1807. 

Mingotti succeeded to many of the laurels 
accorded to Cuzzoni and Faustina, but there is 
little in her story to make us think that she 
was their artistic equal. A brilliant, intelligent 
woman with a beautiful voice, she made an 
enviable name for herself, but her career 
seems dull and colorless, indeed, in comparison 
with that of Faustina and that of her alto- 
gether bewitching and reckless contemporary, 
Gabrielli. 

The term "prima donna" has a decidedly 
romantic flavor; it connotes public adulation 
and a private life full of jewels and luxury 
and affairs of the heart. And yet when one 
goes below the surface of things one is apt to 
meet with disillusion, for almost all the famous 
prima donnas have owed their celebrity to a 
number of quite unromantic causes, such as 
willingness to sacrifice all unnecessary comfort 
for the sake of their art and to work tirelessly 
towards perfection in it. It is a relief, then. 
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to encounter in one's reading the prima donna 
of our uninstructed imagination, a joyous, 
spontaneous creature like Malibran, to whom 
all the tasks of life were easy and whose brief 
career was fuller of real living than the lives 
of any other half dozen prima donnas, such 
another radiant, captivating being, though of 
a less noble character than Malibran, was 
Gabrielli. 

Prince Gabrielli, who .knew a thing or two 
about good eating, good singing and pretty 
women, was strolling in his garden one after- 
noon, when suddenly a most ravishing song 
assailed his ears. At first he thought it must 
be the voice of a nightingale, but it was too 
early in the day for the nightingale's serenade. 
When he paused in his promenade to listen 
attentively he recognized that the song must 
issue from a human throat and that the singer 
was singing in his own kitchen. The mysteri- 
ous song-bird was brought before him. It 
was Caterina, a bewitching lass of fourteen, 
daughter of his cook. 

Caterina was born in Rome in 1730. She 
evinced at an early age her musical gifts, but 
her father was too poor to have her educated 
properly. Yet she managed to acquire some- 
thing of a good musical style through her 
own instincts and occasional visits to the gal- 
lery at the opera. Her person was as lovely 
as her voice. 

Her discovery by the prince rescued her 
once and for all from the kitchen, for he, per- 
ceiving in her the promise of a brilliant ca- 
reer, placed her first under a Spanish master 
of singing and then under Porpora himself. 
She made her debut in Lucca in 1747 in Ga- 
luppi's "Sofonisba," and justified in every way 
the expectations of her noble patron. Within 
a short time Gabrielli, as she called herself 
in honor of the prince, or "la cochetta" or '7a 
cochettina" (the little cook), as she was often 
styled in reference to her origin, was sought 
after by all the impresarios in Italy. 

Notwithstanding her youth and lack of ex- 
perience, she was placed in close association 
with some of the most accomplished singers 
of her time, notably, Guadagni, the male so- 
prano, to whom tradition grants the honor of 
being the first of her many lovers. - She was 
ambitious and intelligent and before long had 
developed a technical skill quite in keeping 
with the natural beauty of her voice. She had 
a stupendous success in Naples in 1750 in 



Jomelli's "Didone." Metastasio heard her at 
this time and was so struck by her qualities 
that he persuaded her to accompany him to 
Vienna, where he was all-powerful in operatic 
circles. There he took her under his especial 
protection, coached her in all her parts and 
introduced her at court. Emperor Fran- 
cis I became so infatuated with her singing 
that he would attend the opera only when she 
was in the cast. 

Her reputation as a captivator of hearts was 
soon as great as her artistic fame. As with 
Sontag three-quarters of a century later, to 
see Gabrielli was to fall in love with her, but 
Gabrielli always yielded to her impulses as 
consistently as Sontag held herself within the 
limits of the convenances. So unscrupulous a 
coquette never walked the operatic stage or 
enslaved and tormented the hearts of men. 
She loved the stage and all that went with 
it. By preference she sought the society of 
her professional colleagues, but as they were 
too poor in purse to supply the demands of 
her extravagance, she plundered ruthlessly her 
rich admirers from the court, in order to spend 
their bounty in making merry with her stage 
associates. 

At one time the ambassadors of France and 
Portugal were rivals for her favor. The 
Frenchman, suspicious that his was a losing 
suit, managed to surprise the Portuguese in 
clandestine company with Gabrielli. Mad with 
jealousy, he drew his sword and thrust at his 
fickle charmer. Fortunately, her corset turned 
the point of his weapon, so that she was only 
scratched, but at the sight of her blood the 
Frenchman, in an agony of contrition, fell on 
his knees and implored her pardon. As the 
price of her forgiveness he surrendered to her 
his sword. It was her plan to keep the weapon 
among her souvenirs, bearing the inscription, 

"With this sword Monsieur dared 

to strike Gabrielli," but the tactful Metastasio 
dissuaded her from this bit of effrontery. 

She made her home in Vienna for fifteen 
years, amassing fame and wealth and emulat- 
ing Don Giovanni himself in the length of her 
list of amorous conquests. In 1765 she went 
to Sicily and Naples, where she was received 
with the greatest cordiality. 

Her voice and her beauty were now in their 
fullest flower and her popularity as a singer 
was unbounded. Her own will had for so 
long been the sole guiding principle of her life 
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that now she was all but completely unman- 
ageable. If she did not feel in the mood for 
singing she would only whisper her part, or 
else refuse to sing it at all. In order to evoke 
her best efforts the management would often 
place her lover for the moment in the front 
row of the theater. This device usually 
achieved the desired result, but sometimes her 
indifference was invincible and even Cupid's 
darts could not arouse her from her apathy. 

One evening she was expected for supper at 
the vice-regal palace. The appointed hour ar- 
rived and passed, but no Gabrielli. Indignant, 
the affronted viceroy sent a messenger to her 
house to ascertain the cause of her absence. 
There she was found reading in bed, having, 
so she said, quite forgotten the engagement. 

Not long after this piece of impudence she 
sang her part at the opera so carelessly that 
the viceroy, at the end of his patience, had her 
arrested and put into prison. But she was too 
much for him, for during the twelve days of 
her incarceration she gave banquets for her 
fellow-prisoners, sang to them and played the 
Lady Bountiful so magnificently that the vice- 
roy, to pacify his resentful subjects, had to 
restore her to liberty. It is reported that 
about this time the Neapolitan managers were 
paying her some $4,560 a night, which fee, if it 
ever was paid her, would put her at the head 
of all the great money-making singers of her 
century, and on a level with Patti and Caruso, 
reputed to be the greatest moneymakers among 
living singers. But the prudent historian puts 
a question mark after all figures mentioned in 
operatic history — in the pursuit of accuracy di- 
vision is more serviceable than multiplication. 

In 1767 Gabrielli took Parma by storm. 
Her most important captive was the Infant 
Don Philip, whose infatuation was complete. 
This unfortunate man was partially crippled 
and not at all to the taste of the self-willed 
Gabrielli, who, oblivious of his rank, treated 
him like a dog. On one occasion, hoping to 
conquer her proud spirit, he locked her into 
her own apartment, but was called "a cursed 
hunchback" for his pains. 

She soon tired of Parma and her princely 
suitor and made her way to Russia, where she 
demanded a salary of 5,000 ducats. When the 
Empress Catherine remonstrated that this was 
larger than the salary of a field-marshal, Ga- 
brielli replied saucily, much as Caffarelli had 
replied on a similar occasion, "In that case. 



madam, pray get your field-marshals to sing 
for you." The empress yielded the point good- 
humoredly. Gabrielli remained three years in 
Russia and might have made a longer stay, had 
she not been so imprudent as to have an affair 
with Prince Potemkin, one of the empress's 
own favorites. 

Gabrielli had never been willing to submit 
her capricious self to the caprices of the Eng- 
lish public and it was not until 1775, when her 
powers were decidedly on the wane, that she 
consented to brave the criticism of London. 
Her continental reputation had prepared her 
audiences for something quite extraordinary 
and they were especially keen to compare her 
with Agujari, who at that time was their reign- 
ing favorite. 

Gabrielli seems to have taken little pains to 
please her new public. Even on the opening 
night her embellishments were common-place 
and carelessly executed. Not once did she ex- 
hibit the most essential of all ornaments, ac- 
cording to contemporary taste, the shake. 
Nevertheless, her debut was far from a fail- 
ure, and as the season advanced she won a 
considerable popularity and the London audi- 
ences, which had disgusted Mingotti by their 
unreasonableness, appear to have treated Ga- 
brielli and her indifference with singular re- 
straint. Occasionally, when for any reason 
she preferred not to sing, she would substi- 
tute for herself her sister, an inferior singer 
who always travelled with her, but even this 
shabby treatment aroused no great resentment. 

Three operas are mentioned in connection 
with her London engagement: "Didone," by 
Sacchini, "La Vestale," by Vento and "Cajo 
Mario," by Piccini — ^all dead and forgotten 
now. As Browning says, 

"But in music we know how fashions end." 

Dr. Burney tells us a good deal that is in- 
teresting about this famous prima donna. He 
found much to praise in her voice and execu- 
tion, but thought her singing as a whole in- 
ferior to Agujari's. Her beauty and charm he 
considered altogether exceptional. He wrote : 
"There was such grace and dignity in her ges- 
tures and deportment as caught every unpre- 
judiced eye; indeed, she filled the stage, and 
occupied the attention of the spectators so 
much, that they could look at nothing else 
while she was in view." Fanny Burney, too, 
admired heartily her mature loveliness of per- 
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On closer acquaintance the doctor found 
her "the most intelligent and best-bred vir- 
tuosa with whom he had ever conversed, not 
only on the subject of music, but on every sub- 
ject concerning which a well-educated female, 
who had seen the world, might be expected to 
have information." He could discover "no 
indications of low birth in her countenance or 
deportment, which had all the grace and dig- 
nity of a Roman matron." 

Lord Mount Edgcumbe, writing half a cen- 
tury later could only recall that as Dido she 
took great pains to keep her hoop-skirt free 
from the flames of the funeral pyre on which 
she was supposed to be incinerating herself. 

She stayed in London but one season, and 
in 1777 we find her singing in Venice with the 
male soprano, Pacchierotti. On the opening 
night of their engagement Pacchierotti was al- 
most prostrated in advance by the mere pres- 
tige of his colleague's name, and when from 
the wings he heard her first phrases, he cried 
in his misery, "Ah! woe is me! I am un- 
done!** Fortunately, he was able to pull him- 
self together before his own entrance and to 
do honor to the famous company in which he 
found himself. 

Three years later Gabrielli was associated 
in Milan with Marchesi, another much ad- 
mired male soprano. He was in his full prime, 
she had reached the half-century mark, but 
she still retained enough of her old magic to 
sustain creditably the struggle for popular ap- 
probation. Fully half of the critical Milanese 
public could not be persuaded she was not the 
greater of the two artists. 

After this brilliant season she retired defi- 
nitely from the stage and made a home for 
herself in Rome. For more than thirty years 
she had been the best paid prima donna in 
Europe, but she had also been the most extra- 
vagant, so that now there remained to her an 
income only large enough to keep her in de- 
cent comfort. Of the remaining years of her 
life we know little or nothing. She died in 
1796. 

The extraordinary brilliance of Gabrielli's 
career furnishes one among many instances of 
the fact that great success need not be depen- 
dent on either a great voice, a great musical 
or dramatic gift, or great personal charm, but 
often is the result of a happy admixture of 
qualities none of which are truly great. Ga- 
brielH's voice, lovely as it was, was not so 



perfect an instrument as Agujari's or Banti's ; 
in spite of her native grace of bearing, her 
carelessness must often have detracted sorely 
from her effectiveness as a musician and an 
actress ; she was a very pretty woman, but the 
perfection of her beauty was undeniably 
marred by a squint in one eye. But, even ad- 
mitting these imperfections, we find that 
the harmonious blending in her of all quali- 
ties render her, rather than Mingotti, Agu- 
jari or Banti, the real successor of the immor- 
tal Faustina, and enabled her to retain her 
queenly crown quite as long as had her lovely 
and talented predecessor. 



PRIZES FOR MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS 

A competition is announced, open to all composers 
in Missouri and in that part of Illinois included in 
a circle of fifty miles radius with St. Louis as a 
centre. The competition is to have no age or other 
restriction, except as specified. The competition to 
be divided into four classes, as follows: Orchestral 
Work, Chamber Music Composition, Piano Compo- 
sition and Song Composition. The prizes are offered 
by the St. Louis Art League, and the following are 
the classes into which the competition is to be di- 
vided, and the amounts to be awarded : i. Orchestral 
composition (symphony, symphonic poem, overture, 
etc.), $150; 2. Chamber music composition (string 
quartet or quintet, or piano and strings, trio, quar- 
tet, quintet), $100; 3. Piano composition, $50; 
4. Son^ composition, $50. 

The identities of the contestants must be concealed 
under pseudonyms, in accordance with usage in such 
cases. Contestants are required lo enclose with their 
manuscripts a sealed envelope containing name and 
address with the pseudonym written on the outside 
of the envelope. The judges, three in number, will 
be musicians of high attainments, living in different 
cities and will judge the manuscripts submitted on an 
agreed scale without conference. The Music Com- 
mittee of the League, or a representative of the 
League acting with the Music Committee, are charpjed 
with the designation of the judges. All manuscripts 
entered for the competition should be sent by March 
I, 1916, to Mr. Louis Albert Lamb, 5746 Chamberlain 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. The St. Louis Art League 
Music Committee, from whom the announcement 
comes, consists of E. R. Kroeger, E. A. Taussig, 
Louis Albert Lamb, Mrs. Morris Skrainka, chair- 
man; Hans C. Toensfeldt, secretary; Mrs. William 
F. Saunders. 



In our December issue, regarding the organ at 
the San Diego Exposition, an error was made in 
reference to the donors. The donors of this massive 
instrument are Messrs. John D. and Adolph B. 
Spreckels. 

As the San Diego Exposition is to be kept open 
during the whole of 1916, the organ will be heard 
by thousands of visitors who have not as yet made 
the trip to California. The instrument has proved 
to be the most attractive musical feature of the 
exposition during the past year, and the popularity 
of the recitals seems to increase. Since the official 
opening on January i, 191 5, the daily open-air re- 
citals have only been suspended seven times by un- 
favorable weather. 
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Jl C^kwiar of Concern 

JANUARY 

^OLIAN HALL 

Philharmonic Society of New York, Con- 
cert for Young People. 

Piano Recital, Germaine Schnitzer. 

Young Men's Symphony Orchestra, 
Arnold Volpe, Conductor. 

Song Recital, Olive Fremstad. 

Piano Recital, Hunter Welsh. 

Joint Recital, Harold Bauer-Pablo Casals. 

Margulies Trio. 

Song Recital, Cecil Fanning (postponed). 

Song Recital, George Harris, Jr. 

The Singers' Club of New York. 

Piano Recital, Herma Menth. 

Piano Recital, Leo Ornstcin. 

Song Recital, Sophia Kassmir. 

Symphony Society of New York, Ernest 
Hutcheson, soloist. 

Recital, Percy Grainger, pianist-com- 
poser, Benefit St. Christopher's 
Home, Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

Violin Recital, Maxmillion Pilzer. 

Song Recital, Louis Graveure. 

Flonzaley Quartet. 

Song Recital, Robert Maitland. 

Violin Recital, Albert Spalding. 

Nylic Chorus Society, Bruno Huhn, con- 
ductor. 

Symphony Society of New York, Louise 
Homer, soloist 

Piano Recital, Dora Berliner. 

Symphony Society of New York Louise 
Homer, soloist. 

Song Recital, Adelaide Fischer. 

Song Recital, Vivian Gosnell. 

CARNEGIE HALL 

Joint Song Recital, Florence Hinkle, 

Herbert Witherspoon. 
Russian Symphony Society. 
Song Recital by John McCormack. 
Philharmonic Society, Yolanda Mero, 

soloist. 
Philharmonic Society, Yolanda Mero, 

soloist. 
Symphony Concert for Young People. . 
Philharmonic Society, Fritz Kreisler, 

soloist. 

FEBRUARY 

JEGLIKS HALL 

Song Recital. Ginc Ciaparelli-Viafora. 

Piano Recital, Ethel Newcomb. 

New York Chamber Music Society. 

Piano Recital, Herbert Fryer. 

Concert bjr the Jan Hus Choral Union. 

Piano Recital, Claire Norden. 

Piano and Organ Recital, Sarah Sokol- 

sky-Freid. 
Symphony Society of New York, Marcia 

van Dresser, soloist. 
Piano Recital, Carl Friedbcrg. 
Calvary Choir with John Bland, tenor. 
George Hamlin, Song Recital. 
Kneisel Quartet. 
Piano Recital, Harold Bauer. 
Piano Recital, Louise MacPherson. 
Piano Recital, Margarete Volavy. 
Symphony Society of New York, Josef 

Hofmann, soloist. 
Piano Recital, Ernest Schelling. 
Symphony Society of New York, Josef 

Hofmann, soloist. 
Song Recital, Grace Whistler. 
Piano Recital, Yolanda Moro. 
Piano Recital, James Friskin. 



AN APPEAL 

The Franco-American Committee of the National 
Conservatory of Music and Declamation (founded 
under the patronage of Mr. Whitney Warren, mem- 
ber of the Institute), 14 Rue de Madrid, Paris- 
courtesy of Camille Saint-Saens, Gabriel Faure, 
Theodore Dubois, Emile Paladilhe, Gustave Char- 
pentier, Ch. M. Widor, Paul Vidal, Whitney Warren- 
makes an appeal to all friends and patrons of music 
on behalf of the composers, graduates of the Con- 
servatory, and also its present students, whether 
mobilized or not, who are victims and sufferers by 
the war. 

"There is no one who does not owe a debt to music 
for the profound emotions it imparts, and with this 
thought we come to ask you to give us the means, 
in these unhappy times, of sending aid to its com- 
posers. The war has for the time being completely 
stopped all possibility of work, both for those who 
take active part in it and those who remain behind. 

"Our committee has for its sole purpose to assure 
the combatants of our absolute solidarity, to occupy 
ourselves with their moral and material welfare, to 
afford them the tranquility of mind necessary for the 
accomplishment of all their duty before the enemy, 
by giving them the assurance that those who arc 
dear to them will not want for succor in their 
absence. 

"It is to aid us in filling this double task that we 
ask you to respond to our appeal, and to send us 
your gifts, in whatever form you prefer, whether in 
money or merchandise. 

"Even the smallest gifts will be thankfully re- 
ceived," 

Gifts of money may be addressed to M. Blair 
Fairchild, Treasurer of the Committee, Franco- 
American, Banque Lazard, 5 Rue Pillet-Will, Paris, 

Gifts of merchandise, food, clothing, etc., and all 
communications, should be addressed to Miles. Nadia 
et Lili Boulanger, care the Conservatory, 14 Rue de 
Madrid, Paris. 



A chorus of over eighty voices has been formed 
from among the employees of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, and is under the musical di- 
rection of Mr. Bruno Huhn, the well-known musi- 
cian. The object of the organization is primarily 
to promote greater social intercourse among the 
employees and to furnish an opportunity for those 
who have musical ability to study high-class music 
and present it to their friends and the society's 
subscribing members. Two concerts will be given 
during the season in ^olian Hall, West Forty-third 
Street, Manhattan, upon the evenings of Thursday, 
January 27, and Thursday, April 27, At these con- 
certs the society will render unaccompanied part- 
songs and works with organ and piano accompani- 
ment, and it will be assisted by professional soloists. 
Subscriptions may be sent to Edward M. Franklin, 
346 Broadway. 



The choir of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
under Miles Farrow, the organist and choirmaster, 
gave valuable assistance to the Symphony Concerts 
for Young People at the concert which was given at 
Carnegie Hall on December 18. The concert opened 
with Adeste Fidelis for solo, organ, orchestra and 
chorus, and after the symphony the chorus sang a 
number of carols from various sources. Gounod's 
Nazareth, for baritone, chorus and orchestra, was 
impressive, and highly enjoyable were some of the 
solos given by the boy sopranos of the chorus. One 
of Walter Damrosch's arrangements. Three Kings 
Have Journeyed (Cornelius), preceded Adam's O 
Holy Night, for tenor, chorus, organ and orchestra, 
which closed the programme. Mr. Farrow proved 
himself to be a most capable conductor and the dioir 
gave every evidence of good training,^ 
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|E have on more than one occasion 
maintained that the huge size of 
our modern hymnals militates 
against congregational singing. The 
Episcopal hymnal contains six hundred and 
seventy-nine hymns, and as many of them are 
provided with several settings there are per- 
haps eight hundred tunes more or less. Other 
hymnals are nearly as large. A notable excep- 
tion however is the one used by the Christian 
Science churches. The English books are 
also "overgrown." The "English Hymnal" 
contains 744 hymns ; the old edition of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern 638; the new edition 
643; "Church Hymns" 658; the "Congrega- 
tional Church Hymnal" 775; the "Baptist 
Church Hymnal" 802; the "Methodist Hymn 
Book" 981 ; the "Primitive Methodist Hym- 
nal" 1 108, and the "Moravian Hymnal" 851. 
Of course some of the tunes are duplicates — 
as the total number is over seven thousand 
(in the English books) it is fortunate that 
there are some repetitions. 

Out of this enormous collection there may 
be possibly two hundred tunes that are, strict- 
ly speaking; "congregational" in style. A dis- 
tinctively congregational tune is one that 
"teaches itself," as it were, and appeals to the 
people so forcibly tha^they refuse to be silent 
when it is sung by the choir. Almost any 
tune, however, that is not pitched too high and 
that is tolerably melodious can be made "con- 
gregational" by constant use. 

Clergymen who bewail the lack of singing in 
their churches can learn something from 
Harry Lauder — if they are willing to take a 
/esson from one who is a past master in the 
art of teaching "theatrical congregational 
singing." Scotch songs are not very well 
known in this country, but it only takes the 
versatile "Harry" about a quarter of an hour 
to start a whole theatre full of people singing 
melodies they never sang before. Given a lit- 
tle patience, much repetition, coupled with 
persistence and the right kind of encourage- 
ment and the thing is done. 



In most churches far too many tunes are 
used. This is particularly disastrous in cases 
where the people are not provided with the 
musical notation of what is sung. Episcopal 
and Roman Catholic congregations suffer in 
this respect. In the denominational churches 
on the other hand there are plenty of hymn 
books in the pews, containing words and 
music. It is astonishing that the need of 
hymnals with notation is not more generally 
appreciated. 

The Methodist congregations have always 
been celebrated for their hearty singing. It is 
seldom that one can find a well managed, 
"live" Methodist church without plenty of 
music books in the pews. But if we are to 
believe the Rev. Dr. Harris there has been a 
decline in the singing of the Methodists. He 
says in the Southern Methodist, "One now 
hears only lighter songs sung without fervor 
or fueling, and instead of the faces of the 
modem congregation reflecting hope and joy 
as they sing, they who do sing look as though 
they are suffering with indigestion. Some 
congregations do their singing by proxy, and 
the choirs they pay warble in an unknown 
tongue." 

We do not believe the case to be as bad as 
this with our Methodist brethren. Perhaps 
the good doctor suffers himself at times from 
gastric disturbances. 

R. CHARLES W. PEARCE recent- 
ly gave some excellent advice in 
the London Organist and Choir- 
master regarding the introductory 
voluntary in its relation to the church service. 
Although his remarks are supposed to apply 
particularly to village church music they de- 
serve the attention of all organists who treat 
the ingoing voluntary as something extrane- 
ous to the service. We read: 

"The first thing which engages the [critical] 
attention of the holiday organist-listener at a 
village church service is of course the intro- 
ductory voluntary. As it would be unkind as 
well as unfair to describe the playing of any 
particular in-going voluntary one may happen 
to have heard, the best — ^because most helpful 
— thing to do is to offer our village brethren 
a few practical suggestions with respect to this 
first use of the organ in Divine Service: — 

"(i) Don't choose too long a piece for an 
'in-going voluntary.' 
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"(2) If you are obliged to cease playing be- 
fore the natural conclusion of the piece you 
have chosen, take care that you leave off at 
some well-defined perfect cadence [in the 
original key, if possible]. 

"(3) Be sure that the voluntary you choose 
is: 

"(a) not beyond the solo capabilities of your 
organ, nor of your own executive skill and 
technique. 

"(&) of a style suitable not only for Church 
use, but for the beginning of Divine Service. 

"Judging from the large number of opening 
voluntaries we have heard played from printed 
music in. village churches, we are inclined to 
think that there must be a vast amount of 
piffle provided by enterprising and advertising 
composers and publishers for this purpose. 

"No one can dispute the fact that a pre- 
lude — if it is to fulfil its object of introducing 
something— ought to be at least suggestive 
of that which is to follow. At any rate it 
should contain nothing of a character irrele- 
vant or foreign to that of the thing to which 
— ^by its position on the programme — it ought 
to lead up. Nor should it be suggestive of 
mere dulness and boredom; for the Divine 
Service which closely follows upon the prelu- 
dial or in-going voluntary is full of life, and 
demands an intellectual vigor and freshness 
from every single member of the congrega- 
tion. The opening voluntary, if it is to be of 
any use, must in some way prepare the minds 
of the village worshippers for the musical ser- 
vice in which they are called upon to take their 
own active share." 

PRESBYTERIAN contributed an 
article some time ago to a New 
York weekly, on the subject of 
hymns. He states that he had ex- 
amined a well known hymnal, widely used in 
Presbyterian churches, for the purpose of 
tracing the origin of the hymns and classify- 
ing the authors. The result of his investiga- 
tion will interest, and perhaps surprise our 
readers. We quote: 

"My first thought was to discover what pro- 
portion of Presbyterian authors would be 
found in a book that was in general use 
among Presbyterian churches. I rather ex- 
pected to find them constituting at least a 
plurality, while Methodists would come in 
second, Congregationalists third, etc. 





"Well, my study of this index showed that 
out of 291 authors of hymns there were — 

Presbyterians 25 

Congregationalists 38 

Unitarians 27 

Baptists 27 

Methodists 11 

Independents \ 8 

Dutch Reformed 3 

Universalists 3 

Plymouth Brethren 7 

Roman Catholics 6 

Quakers 3 

Moravians 2 

Distinctively poets (men) 13 

Distinctively poets (women) 13 

Episcopalians 105 

I HE Russian Cathedral choir gave 
its annual concert on the night of 
December 21st. This is perhaps 
the only choir of boys and men in 
this country that can engage the attention of 
the professional critics of the daily press with- 
out being severely handled. The choristers 
had some very nice things said of them, al- 
though they did not entirely escape censure. 
According to the Sun, — 

"The music was all interesting and some of 
it was extraordinarily beautiful. The church 
numbers served to give to those who had not 
previously heard Russian cathedral singing an 
idea of the splendid impressiveness of the 
liturgy. Unfortunately the choir did not sing 
as well as it did last winter. There seemed 
to be several new boys in the ranks and some 
faces were missing. Probably some of the 
better trained boys have reached the age when 
the voices change and can no longer be em- 
ployed. 

"At any rate, the intonation of the choir 
was faulty much of the time and this greatly 
marred the effect of the singing. Those who 
are acquainted with Russian choir singing in 
its native surroundings know that bad intona- 
tion is not one of its common faults. But on 
the whole there was some remarkably inter- 
esting singing in the concert and the audience 
must certainly have found the whole entertain- 
ment stimulating and memorable." 

Faulty intonation was mentioned also in the 
reports in the Tribune and Times, 

From the latter we quote: 

"The choir has the deep basses characteris- 
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^^^ of the Russian choristers, that are made 
^^ceasingly prominent in performance. Its 
^^ality as a whole is not always notable for 
^^uty and fusion of the tone, and the promi- 
^^^ce of the deep bass contrasted with the so- 
P'^nos gives sometimes an impresion of emp- 
^^ess in the middle. Nor was the intonation, 
g^y^^ially of the boys' soprano voices, invari- 
ck^^ true. Mr. Gorokhoff has trained the 
il^v^^ to an extremely plastic and expressive 
^*V^ry, following accurately his freedom in 
vWt\po, with great variety and contrast in dy- 
namics and eloquent modeling of phrase." 

The lack of tonal beauty among the boys 
of the Russian choir is not easily accounted 
for. The best choirs will at times sing off the 
key, but they are not often accused of impurity 
of timbre. There is a well equipped choir 
school connected with the St. Nicholas Cathe- 
dral, and the treble "material" is not only care- 
fully selected, but it is subjected to a contin- 
uity of training that can never be secured in 
average choirs. Exquisite timbre is to be ex- 
pected as a matter of course from choristers 
who have the advantages of the choir school 
system. 

Is it possible that certain peculiarities of 
Russian liturgical music demand (for the sake 
of general effect) a treble timbre that differs 
from the standard heard in English Cathedrals 
and in the best Episcopal choirs in this coun- 
try? It is in the instantaneous response to the 
"dynamic" wishes of the director that the St. 
Nicholas choristers are supremely wonderful. 
In this respect they easily outclass all other 
choirs in this country whether composed of 
men and boys or men and women. They have 
the advantage of always singing without ac- 
companiment, both at rehearsals and in 
church. This not only disciplines the ear to 
a marvelous extent, but teaches the singer to 
watch the choirmaster very closely. In ordi- 
nary choir the choirmaster plays the organ 
and is not a "conductor" at all in the real sense 
of the term. If organs were to be abolished in 
our churches (they are not used in the Greek 
church) choirs would become more efficient. 

IT THE service held in memory of 
Lord Roberts at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, comparatively little 
British music was used. 
Sir Charles V. Stamford, *who keeps an 
ever watchful eye over Anglican music, secu- 





lar and sacred, in a letter addresed to the 
London Times deplores the fact. We read: 

"Did the authorities of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, wish to give a very practical il- 
lustration of Mr. Balfour's dictum *We British 
have always taken a gloomy joy in self-depre- 
ciation' on Saturday last? They commemo- 
rated our most famous modern British soldier 
by a specially-announced selection of Russian 
music. We yield to no country in our appre- 
ciation of and admiration for Russian com- 
posers; but on such an occasion as this there 
are considerations of fitness and of decency, 
which should have prevailed within a few 
yards of the grave of Henry Purcell." 

The music on this occasion included Tschai- 
kowsky's anthem "How blest are they whom 
Thou hast chosen and taken unto Thee," an 
ancient Russian setting of the Te Deum, and 
a solemn march by Borowski, which was 
played on the organ after the Benediction. 

|R. WALTER J. CLEMSON, of 
Taunton, Mass., has revived the old 
country custom of the singing of 
carols by "the people" on Christ- 
inas \i\ty following the example of the com- 
munity carol singing in Madison Square. 
The work he has accomplished in Taun- 
ton is quite remarkable and it is to be 
hoped that the example he has set will be 
followed by other musicians of note through- 
out the country. His method is to gather to- 
gether singers from all available sources for 
some half dozen rehearsals in a public build- 
ing easily accessible to all, and to prepare a 
number of well-known carols for performance 
"in the open" on Christmas Eve. This year 
he confined his chorus to three numbers — all 
sufficiently well known to enable persons out- 
side the main "choir" to join in. 

We quote from one of the Taunton papers : 
"On Friday night the singers gathered at the 
Armory at 9.00 and held a preliminary re- 
hearsal. Shortly after 10.00 they proceeded to 
the Green, where there was a vast crowd 
awaiting them, showing the widespread inter- 
est taken in this part of the Christmas cele- 
bration. Automobiles were packed about the 
enclosure in every vantage point and the Green 
itself was so filled with people that it was 
with difficulty that the singers reached the 
spot near the fountain allotted for them. Ar- 
riving here, Mr. Clemson sprang to the top of 
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a packing case placed at the base of the foun- 
tain, and with a megaphone called to the trum- 
peters at the balcony of the Taunton Inn. Un- 
der his direction an inspiring fanfare rang out 
upon the still, cool air, and this was followed 
immediately by the impressive strains of 
'Adeste Fideles/ 'Holy Night' and 'Away in 
a Manger.' " 

In order to give the Taunton people who 
could not go to the Green a chance to hear the 
carols, Mr. Clemson divided his main chorus 
into five divisions, which, under their respec- 
tive conductors, visited various parts of the 
city and repeated the musical programme. 

To facilitate this plan automobiles were 
placed at the disposal of the singers by the 
city authorities and by persons interested in 
the movement. The revival of this ancient 
custom of carol-singing is in every way most 
praiseworthy. 

INQUIRIES reach this department 
of the Review, from time to time, 
regfarding the opportunities af- 
forded to organists by the so-called 
"photo-play" companies. In a previous issue 
we pointed out the fact that there is a growing 
demand for theatrical players, and we con- 
tended that this demand would, sooner or 
later, for financial reasons, attract musicians 
of ability from the various churches. Corre- 
spondents have asked for information regard- 
ing instruction in this field of organ playing. 
As far as we know there is no school in 
New York for the would-be theatrical organ- 
ist. Some time ago we were informed that 
the organist of the Cort Theatre contemplated 
the organization of such a school, but whether 
the plan materialized or not we cannot say. 
Mr. Richard Henry Warren, who is now 
organist of one of the most important theatres 
in Boston, is interested in this kind of teach- 
ing, and he may in the future provide special 
courses for Boston organists. There are sev- 
eral theatrical musicians of note in New York 
who would perhaps consent to take pupils. 

As a rule the men who have made a success 
of this new calling have been self-taught. The 
first requisite is a natural aptitude for the 
work — without which failure is practically 
certain. A writer in Musical Opinion (Lon- 
don) gives the following description of the 
duties of the musical director of a "film" 
theatre. 



"In the first place it is necessary to realize 
what is expected of the conductor responsible 
for the music at a cinematograph theatre. The 
job is no sinecure. The performer must be a 
skilful improviser, with some sense of fitness 
and any amount of patience. There is very 
little music of any note that has been written 
especially for bioscope purposes; and even 
that which has is by no means arresting in 
quality. The work of the concealed musician 
at a picture palace is to provide a continuous 
and varied, sympathetic and always appro- 
priate accompaniment to the action depicted 
on the screen. As no special masterpieces 
have been evolved for the purpose, the per- 
former has to draw upon his memory s^nd 
construct a kind of pasticcio of all he can re- 
call cemented with deft bits of improvisation, 
to emphasize the psychological interest — ^too 
often lack of interest — purveyed by the pic- 
ture shown. The work imposed upon the un- 
fortunate operator is really very trying, and 
in many cases the appropriateness of the 
snatches and the deftness of their association 
and assembling deserve high praise. Often, of 
course, a mere unmeaning medley of odd 
reminiscences of completely unconnected snip- 
pets is the result, but not seldom a good deal 
of skill and tact are displayed in the selection 
and combination of the items employed. 

"The art of cinema accompanying is one 
of the sealed mysteries. Why it should ever 
have arisen is an unanswered query ; the laws 
of its practice are unwritten and the tribe of 
exponents has not yet arrived at the dignity of 
a royal charter. Nevertheless, when all is said 
and done, the pressing up into a consistent 
whole of fragmentary reminiscences and dis- 
connected snaps of dissimilar and unrelated 
compositions, so that they form a more or less 
consistent sequence in at least partial appro- 
priateness to the exhibited picture-play, is an 
achievement of distinct skill and by no means 
of easy performance." 

This has reference chiefly to pianists, but it 
applies equally to organists. The playing of 
some of the theatre soloists is very remark- 
able and as far as technique is concerned fully 
up to what is heard in the average organ re- 
cital of the better class. While some players 
manage to combine church and secular work, 
the best results naturally follow when either 
the one or the other is studied as a distinct 
specialty. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Council 
of the Guild, at the general office, 90 Trinity Place, 
New York, December 27, 191 5, the following com- 
mittee was appointed to nominate a Warden and 
other officers for the ensuing year, viz. : Warren R. 
Heddcn (chairman), John Hyatt Brewer, R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman, Carl G. Schmidt, Walter C. Gale. 

On his Western trip, which began January 10, the 
following was the itmerary of the Warden of the 
Guild, J. Warren Andrews : Monday, recital in Alli- 
ance, Ohio; Tuesday, recital, reception and dinner 
with the Warden as guest at St. Paul's Church, 
Chicago, 111. ; Wednesday, recital in Woodstock, 111. ; 
Thursday, recital in House of Hope hurch, St. Paul, 
Minn., with reception by the Minnesota Chapter; 
Friday, inaugural recital at the Hammond Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Superior, Wis.; Saturday, re- 
ception in parlors of the church; Sunday, church 
services in Superior; Monday, recital in St. Paul's 
Church, Duluth, Minn. ; Tuesday, recital in Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn.; Thursday, recital in 
Huntington, Ind.; Friday, recital in Martin's Ferry, 
Ohio. 



THE GUILD EXAMINATIONS 

It is now only four months before the annual 
examinations of the Guild, and the chairman of the 
committee wishes to remind the officials of Chapters 
and all persons who intend to enter for the tests 
that it is time to take the matter into serious con- 
sideration, in order that preparation may be made. 
Information will be gladly furnished by W. R. 
Heddcn, chairman, 170 West Seventy-fifth Street, 
New York. • 



NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

The following programme was presented at the 
Harvard Qub.of Boston under the auspices of the 
Chapter on December 12, with Mr. Homer Humphrey 
as soloist: 

"r" ^£ Sf^*" Prelude and Fu^ue in A minor 
JOief Khembergen Sonata in D flat major. Op. 154. 
Fantasy. 

Pastorale. 
_ . . , _. Introduction and Fugiic. 

Uabntl PiernS. Cantilcnc and Scherzando. Op. 29. 
tdward Elgar. Sonata in G major. Op. 28. 

Andante espressivo. 
Cesar Franck. Finale in B flat major. Op. 21. 

New England Notes 

On Monday evening, January loth, an animated 
discussion of "Organ Arrangements" took place in 
the rooms of the Howard Musical Association, Bos- 
ton, about 60 members being present. Messrs. Will 
C. Macfarlane and John A. O'Shea spoke for, and 
Messrs. Henry M. Durham and George A. Burdett 
against such "arrangements." The arguments ad- 
vanced on both sides were pertinent and strong. 

Mr. Everett E. Tructo advocated a middle ground, 
but deprecated modern programmes in which ar- 
rangements and transcriptions predominated. 

If such arrangements were confined to secular 



buildings complaints would lose some of their force; 
but the advocates of strict organ playing decry the 
use of any music other than that written for the 
instrument as foreign to its spirit, and to that extent 
a debasement of its purpose and dignity. 

The speakers were all very much in the vein, and 
an extremely interesting discussion was followed by 
the usual supper. The Annual Dinner will take 
place on January 26th at the Boston Art Club. 



PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

The Pennsylvania Chapter gave its thirty-fourth 
public service on the evening of Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 14, in the Second Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Harry Alexander Matthews, organist and 
director of music. The choir of the church, under 
Mr. Matthews' direction, rendered the following 
anthems : To Whom, then Will Ye Liken God, 
Horatio Parker; Souls of the Righteous, Rejoice 
To-day with One Accord, T. Tertius Noble; The 
Twilight Shadows Fall, D. D. Wood. The visiting 
organist was Mr. Edwin Arthur Kraft, of Trinity 
Cathedral, Qeveland, Ohio, who played the organ 
prelude (Paean, by Mr. Matthews) and a short re- 
cital, as follows: 

Concert Overture, D-minor H. Alex. Matthews 

Scherzo Gaston Dethier 

The Maeric Harp J. A. Meale 

The Brook Gaston Dethicr 

Ride of the Valkyries Richard Wagner 

The organ postlude (Coronation March, by Tschai- 
kovski) was played by Henry S. Fry, of St. Clem- 
ent's Church, Philadelphia. 

The Chapter will give its thirty-fifth public service 
on Tuesday evening, February i, in the Church of 
the Atonement, West Philadelphia. The service 
will be sung by the Cantaves Chorus of female 
voices under the direction of Miss May Porter, or- 
ganist and musical director of St. Paul's Presby- 
terian Church. Mrs. Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, 
harpist, will assist. A service sung by female voices 
alone will be a decided novelty, and the occasion 
should be one of much interest. 

The thirty-sixth public service wiH be given early 
in Lent at St. Clement's Church, Philadelphia, where 
the choir will sing a new cantata by H. Alexander 
Matthews, The Triumph of the Cross, under di- 
rection of Henry S. Fry, organist and choirmaster 
of the church. The composer will be at the organ. 



CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 

At the regular meeting of the Chapter in Utica, 
N. Y., on January 3, 1916, a lecture on "The Exam- 
inations" was delivered by Warren R. Hedden, of 
New York, chairman of the Examination Committee. 

On December 7 this busy Chapter gave a public 
service at the First Presbyterian Church, Little 
Falls, N. Y. The combined choirs of three local 
churches sang under the able direction of Reba 
Broughton Maltby, A.A.G.O., with Julia Etta 
Broughton as organist. The opening organ solos, 
the Pastorale, by Arthur Foote; Waldweben, from 
Siegfried, by Wagner; the celebrated air of Bach 
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and d'Evey's Concert Overture were played by the 
Dean of the Chapter, De Witt Coutts Garretson, 
A.A.G.O., and Mr. Frank Bullock, of Little Falls, 
played, as a Postlude, Percy Fletcher's new Concert 
Toccata. The choral numbers included Tarry with 
Me, Baldwin, and Fierce was the Wild Billow, Noble. 



VIRGINIA CHAPTER 

Among other events, the following organ recital 
was given under Chapter auspices by William H. 
Jones, A.A.G.O., at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Norfolk, Va., on December 13. The programme, in 
which Mr. Jones was assisted by Miss Helen Smith, 
soprano, and Miss Ethel Nicholson, violinist, was as 
follows : 

Sonata in A Minor Borowski 

Nocturne in D flat Chopin 

Soprano Solo: "The Lord Is My Shepherd" Liddle 

Benediction Nuptiale ' Frysinp^er 

Sposalizio (Wedding Strains) Liszt 

Spring Song Mendelssohn 

Concert Caprice J. Stuart Archer 

Soprano Solo : "Ave Maria" Schubert 

With Violin Obligato 
Fantasia on Scotch Songs and National Airs. .. .Macf aria ne 



MISSOURI CHAPTER 

Two recent notable events of this active Chapter 
were an organ recital by Ernest R. Kroeger, A.G.O., 
at the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., on 
December 5, the programme of which included the 
Pastorale Sonata of Rheinberger and novelties by 
Armstrong, E. M. Read, Kroeger, Foerster, Mans- 
field and Dubois, and a performance of Handel's 
Messiah at the Fry Memorial Church, St. Louis, 
under the direction of Alpha T. Stevens. 



MICHIGAN CHAPTER 

Charles Frederic Morse played the following pro- 
gramme at St. Paul's Cathedral, Detroit, Mich., on 
December 9 for the Michigan Chapter : 
X. Concert Overture in B minor James H. Rogers 

2. Ricercare Palestrina 1 524-1594 

3. Pavane, the Earl of Salisbury. . .William Byrd 1546^-1623 

4. Prelude and Fugue in F minor Handel 

5. Meditation Edward J. Sturges 

Prelude and Air de Danse Debussy 

from the Scene Lyrique "L'enfant Prodigue" 
Arranged by Mr. Morse 

Weinachtsabend op. 66 No. i Otto Mailing 

Finale to Act 2 Madam Butterfly Puccini 

6. Sonata No. 5, op. 80 Guilmant 

Allegro apoassionaU 

Aoagio con molt' espressione 
Scherzo-— allegro 



ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

Under auspices of the Chapter, a Thanksgiving 
Vesper service was given at the , Presbyterian 
Church, Woodstock, 111., for the benefit of the 
Woodstock Hospital. The programme rendered by 
the choir, under, the capable direction of Mrs. Fidelia 
Hamilton, was as follows: 

Honor tlK Lord Stevenson 

Praise the Lord Smart 

Pilgrims' Chorus Wagner 

Jubilate Deo Schubert 

And the organ numbers were: 

Cantilene Nuptiale Dubois 

O Salutaris Hostia Gounod 

Menuetto Boccherini 



CbNrcD Mti 

Nevin's Adoration was presented by the choir of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Shelbyville, Ind., 
December 26, under the direction of Homer P. 
Whitford, F.A.G.O. 

The cantata Bethlehem, by Maunder, was pre- 
sented December 19 by the choir of the Collegiate 



Church, New York, under the direction of H. H. 
Duncklee, O. & D. 

William Reed's Christmas cantata. The Message 
of the Angels, was presented December 19 by the 
choir of the West Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Can., under the direction of W. J. McNally, O. & C 

Matthews' The Story of Christmas was presented 
by the choir of the Eliot Church, Boston, Mass., 
December 20, under the direction of E. E. Truette, 
O. &C 

Gaul's The Ten Virgins and a miscellaneous 
programme was presented December 12 by the 
choir of Zion Lutheran Church, Lebanon, Pa., on 
Mr. H. W. Siegrist's twentieth anniversary as or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the church. 

The choir of the Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assisted by Mr, M. Milcke, violin- 
ist, and Mr. A. F. Pinto, harpist, presented Sir 
Frederick Bridge's cantata The Cradle of Christ, on 
January 2, Mr. S. Lewis Elmer, O. & C. 

On Sunday evening, January 16, the Rector and 
organist of Zion Church, Wappingers Falls, will 
exchange pulpits, consoles and choir stalls with St. 
Paul's Church, Poughkeepsie. 

On Sunday evening, January 2, Zion Church choir 
sang Gaul's "Israel in the Wilderness," under the 
direction of Henry E. Duncan, organist and choir- 
master. 

During December the following works have been 
presented at the First Reformed Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., under the direction of W. R. Hedden, O. & C : 
He Shall Redeem Thee, Gounod; The Night is Far 
Spent, Steane; Behold, I Create (Holy City), Gaul; 
Prepare Ye the Way, Garrett; O Sing to God, 
Gounod; The Story of Bethlehem, West; Like 
Silver Lamps, Barnby : Before the Heavens, Parker ; 
Hail, Gladdening Light, Field. 

At the special musical service on January 2 at 
St. John's Church, Charleston, W. Va., the follow- 
ing programme was presented: Song of Joy, Fry- 
singer ; Hail to * the Lord's Anointed, Havergal ; 
Gloria Patri, Anglican Chant; Evening in Eb, Kim- 
mins; There Were Shepherds, Foss; How Sweet 
the Name of Jesus Sounds, Reinagle ; Blessed is He 
That Cometh, Cruickshank; The Radiant Morn has 
Passed Away, Woodward ; O God, Our Help in Ages 
Past, Croft; Introduction to Third Act, Lohengrin, 
Wagner. J. Henry Francis, O. & C, assisted by 
C. M. Estill, organist. 

Mr. Stanley R. Avery presented the following 
programme of his own compositions in the First 
Unitarian Church, Minneapolis, Minn., Novem- 
ber 2: A little overture for violin, 'cello, piano and 
organ; Cavalier's Song, Song of Jenny, and The 
Street Sweeper — three songs for baritone: Then and 
Now, Day and Night, and Gloriana — ^three songs 
for soprano; Salutation, for violin, 'cello, piano and 
organ ; Song of the Timber Trail, for baritone solo 
and male chorus; Scherzo, for violin and piano; 
two love songs. On a Balcony and Earl Haldan's 
Daughter; three songs for soprano; Fair Luna and 
Song of the Bell, two chorus for mixed voices. 
Soloists: M. C. Ozias, soprano; M. G. MacPhail, 
piano; William MacPhail, violin; Dr. R. R. Moor- 
house, baritone, and C. Erck, 'cello. 

The thirteenth concert (seventh season) of the 
Choral Society of Upper Montclair, N. J., Mark 
Andrews, conductor, was held at the Presbyterian 
Church on January 4. The programme consisted 
of Haydn's Creation. 

The following programme was presented Decem- 
ber 7 by the McNeill Qub of Sacramento, Cal., 
Egbert A. Brown, director: A Vintage Sonj?, Men- 
delssohn; King Olaf's Christmas, Buck; Villanelle, 
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^fl Acqua ; Songs My Mother Taught Me, Dvorak ; 
l^t Musical Trust, Hadley ; Hymn to the Madonna, 
^remser; Tar's Song, Hatton; The Dawn, Ham- 
mond; Mad Scene, Lucia, Donizetti; Kyrie at Sea, 
ir"^ner; Sunset, Van de Water; Star Spangled 

jjjA^e should like to again call attention to the 
Tr? ^y musical services held in St. Paul's Chapel, 
nei|I^^ Parish. The hour is 12 to i, just when the 
su|.^nborhood is crowded with workers from the 
fr^^^Unding skyscrapers enjoying a brief respite 
!ni > ^^^^^ labors. What better offering could Trin- 
fT^^i ^rish make to the cause not only of church 
V^*?» but to religion? The mother church, "Old 
^V vv^y" might hold a short choral service daily 
^^ Mie same hour ; it would surely find plenty of 
worshippers. On December 24 the special chorus of 
women and men trained and conducted by the organ- 
ist and choirmaster, Edmund Jaques, gave a splendid 
performance of the Christmas cantata, The Divine 
Birth, by Frank E. Ward, the composer at the organ, 
and assisted by two competent soloists, George 
Carre and R. >Jorman Julliffe, which was enjoyed 
l>y a large audience, which filled the church. The 
next service will be on January 25, when T. Tertius 
Noble's Gloria Domini will be given. Great credit 
"JUst be given to Mr. Jaques for his work, in which 
he is most ably supported by the Vicar, Dr. William 
Montague Geer, S.T.D. 

On Monday evening, December 27, a celebration 

^as held in the Parish Hall of St. Luke's Church, 

yermantown, Philadelphia, in honor of Mr. George 

AJex, A. West, F.R.C.O., who has served there as 

^'^anist and choirmaster for the past twenty-five 

jlJ^c Rector. Rev. Samuel Upjohn, D.D., eulogized 
•j^/j2r9'"k of Mr. West and made manifest the sym- 
^ez^}^ bond which exists between the Rector and 

^t, Henry H. Bonnell, many of whose fine 
Vv'jTOtVs Mr. West has successfully set to music, 
^poke on the subject of church music and eloquently 
set forth its message to the world of to-day. 

Professor Walter Henry Half, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, based his remarks on the subject, "A Musi- 
cal Silver Wedding." In speaking of the mischief 
that could be made by an ill-regulated music com- 
mittee (as analagous to the third party which in- 
variably attends marital infelicities) he said: "A 
celebration of 25 years of service means much more 
than a tribute to an able and distinguished musician. 
It is a protest against fickle and unstable musical 
arrangements, and, above all, in this case it is a 
triumph for the theory of responsibility to one 
head. The notable excellence of the music at St. 
Luke's would have been impossible under the sec- 
tarian music committee theory, which too frequently 
causes musical divorce." 

Mr. Percy Chase Miller was spokesman for the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, of which Mr. West is Dean. He said 
that the respect and popularity of the Dean was evi- 
denced by his repeated election to that office. 
, On behalf of the Rector and Vestry of the par- 
ish Afr. Reed A, Morgan presented a purse of gold 
to Mr. West who acknowledged both the gift and 
the celebration in a speech as graceful as it was 
fitting. 

The New Music Review extends its felicita- 
tions and hopes to be represented at Mr. West's 
Jubilee Anniversary. 



Kelsey, Henrietta Wakefield, Lambert Murphy, 
Vivian Josnell. 



MESSIAH PERFORMANCES 

The usual Christmas performances of the Messiah 
by the New York Oratorio Society were given on 
Tuesday afternoon, December 28, and Thursday 
night, December 30. The soloists were Mdme. Rider 



Louis Koemmenich conducted, with an orchestra 
of sixty, and large audiences enjoyed the time- 
honored work, the rendering being fully up to the 
high standard set by this society. 

The rendering of the Messiah December 14, 191 5, 
by the Festival Chorus, assisted by the choir of 
the Church of the Redeemer, was one of the musical 
events of the season in Morristown, N. J. The 
chorus is made up of eighty voices and is under 
the musical guidance of Kate Elizabeth Fox, who 
is organist and choir director of the Church of the 
Redeemer, where the performance was given. The 
soloists were Miss Jessie E. MacGowan, soprano, 
of Newark; Mrs. Anne Laurie Leonard, contralto; 
John W. Nichols, tenor, and Henry G. Miller, bass, 
of New York. 



Under the direction of Professor Walter Henry 
Hall, with an orchestra of sixty, this able body of 
singers gave a brilliant performance of the Messiah 
at Carnegie Hall on Monday, December 20. The 
soloists were Marie Stoddart, soprano ; Gildroy Scott, 
contralto; Daniel Beddoe, tenor, and Robert Mait- 
land, bass. The same work was sung by the chorus 
with the same soloists in Brooklyn at the Academy 
of Music on December 16. 



The annual rendition of Handel's Messiah was 
given in Oberlin on December 16 by the Oberlin 
Musical Union and the Conservatory orchestra. 
With but few exceptions, the Messiah has been per- 
formed annually in Oberlin for nearly fifty years. 
This year particular interest was attached to the 
performance on account of the use for the first 
time with the chorus of the great organ recently 
installed in Finney Memorial Chapel. The soloists 
were with one exception local artists. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Jones-Adams sang the soprano parts, Mr. 
Charles H. Adams the baritone, Mr. Herbert Har- 
roun the tenor. The contralto solos were sung by 
Mrs. Pearl Kepple-Miller, contralto soloist of the 
Euclid Avenue Presbyterian Church of Cleveland. 



In the list of interesting performances of the 
Messiah this season must be numbered that given by 
the Yonkers High School Chorus at Yonkers, N. Y., 
on December 22. The chorus was trained and con- 
ducted by George Oscar Benson, the Supervisor of 
Music in the schools. Competent soloists assisted, 
and there was a large and enthusiastic attendance. 
There has been much discussion as to whether a 
school chorus can give an adequate rendering of 
such music. The performance in question gave ample 
proof that it can be done. It is unnecessary to point 
out the advantage of such training to the children, 
and only by such performances can we hope to edu- 
cate the children in the higher form of music and 
a love for choral singing. 



ST. THOMAS' FESTIVAL CHORUS 

Under the leadership of Mr. T. Tertius Noble, 
this chorus gave its second concert in December, 
in St. Thomas' Church, the regular choir of the 
church being augmented to^ about 100 and an or- 
chestra of 50 pieces assisting. The works given 
were Bach's Sleepers, Wake, and Mr. Noble's Gloria 
Domine, and as an orchestra intermission, Men- 
delssohn's Fingal's Cave Overture. Both cantatas 
were ably performed, and the choir took another 
step toward establishing itself as one of the most 
respected of the choral organizations of the city. 
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Obiiiuiry 

Charles B. Hawley, composer and organist, died 
December 29, at Eatontown, N. J., from an attack 
of paralysis. 

Mr. Hawley was fifty-seven years of age and was 
born in Brookfield, Conn., and came to New York 
in 1875. He studied vocal music and composition 
and later became assistant organist at St. Thomas' 
Church. He was director of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle Choir for seventeen years and director of the 
Metropolitan College oi Music for ten years, and 
was organist and choirmaster of the Madison Ave- 
nue M. E. Church for the past four years. 



Organ K<cit4i$ 

Dr. H. J. STEWART, at the Panama-California Exposi- 
tion, San Diego, Cal., Dec. i8th. A program selected 
in honor of the marriage of President Wilson. 

Wenddtng March — Mendelssohn. 

Cantilene Nuptiale — Dubois. 

Elsa 'a Brautgang zum Munster (Lohengrin) — ^Wagner. 

Bride's Song (Rustic Wedding Symphony)— -Goldmark. 

Introduction, 3d Act and Bridal Chorus (Lohengrin)-— 
Wagner. 

Benediction Nuptiale — Dubois. 

Invocation from the Messe de Manage — Dubois. 

Wedding March (Feramors) — Rubinstein. 

F. C. BUTCTHER, at St. Stephen's Church. Pittsfield, Mass. 
First organ recital of Historical Series upon the De- 
velopment of the Organ. 

ENGLISH 8CHOOU 

Fantasia (on the Flemish Chorale *'Laet ons met herten 

reijne") — Dr. John Bull (i 563-1628). 
Voluntary in F — Matthew Lock (1632-1677). 
Toccata in D minor — Dr. John Blow (1648- 1708). 

FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Three Old Chorales, 
davotte — Old French. 
Rigaudon — Lulli (1633-1687). 

GERUA^ SCHOOL. 

Choral Prelude ("Lass Alich dein sein") — Strungk (i6oi- 

1664). 
Fuga in C — Buxtehudc (1637-170T). 
Choral Prelude "In dulci jubilo''— -Buxtehude. . 

ITALIAN SCHOOL. 

Canzona in G minor — Frescobaldi (1582-1664). 
Andantino in G major — Michelangelo Rossi (died 1660). 
P. S. CHANCE, at the Presbyterian Church, London, Ohio, 

Dec. 17th. 
Sonata in G minor. Op. 36 — Halsey. 
Fugue in D major — Bach. 
Nocturne, Op. 50, No. 6 — Foote. 
Will o* the Wisp— -Ncvin. 
Variations on an American Air — Flagler. 
Finale in B flat — Wolstenholme. 
SETH BINGHAM, at Vassar College, Poughkecpsie, N. Y., 

Dec. 15th. 
The Birth of Christ, op. 48— Mailing. 
Roulade — Bi ngham. 

Prelude and Fugue in G major — Bach. 
Vieux Noel — Cesar Franck. 
Noel Angevin — Cesar Franck. 

Andante (Grande Pi^e Symphoniquc) — Cesar Franck. 
Sc herzo — Vi er nc . 
Christmas Musette — Mailly. 
Toccata — Widor. 
T. TERTIUS NOBLE, at St. Thomas' Church, New York, 

Dec. 19th. 
Fantasia and Finale — Rheinberger. 
Prelude Solennclle — Barnes. 
Prelude and Fugue, in B minor — Bach. 
Andante Con Moto — Beethoven. 
March Funcbre — Chopin. 
Dr. G. W^ ANDREWS, at the Oberlin Conservatory of 

Music, Oberlin, Ohio, Dec. 7th. 
Fantasia in G major — Bach. 
Vision — Rheinberger. 
Canon — .Schumann. 
Spring Sonc[ — Mendelssohn. 
Finlandia — Sibelius. 

Largo (New World Symphony) — Dvorak. 
In the Morning — Griep. 
CTiromatic Fantasia — Thielc. 
At the Convent — Borodine. 
Con Grazia — Andrews. 
Serenade in A flat (No. 2)— Andrews. 
Prelude and Fugue on Bach — Liszt. 
FREDERICK ROCKE, at the Cathedral of All Saints, 

Albany, N. Y., Dec. 16th. 
Sonata No. i, in F — Mendelssohn. 

(a) Andantino — Wolstenholme. 

(b) Finale — Wolstenholme. 

Choral Prelude, **In dulci jubilc"— Bach. 
Offcrtoire sur deux Noels — Guilmant. 
(a) Noel — Dubois. 



(b) Musette— Mailly. 

Symphonic Poem, "Corde natus ex parentis" — Pfearce. 
Mr. W. P. STANLEY, at the Ponce De Leon Ave. Baptist 
Church, Atlanta. Ga., November 9. 

Symphony No. 1 — ^Maquaire. 

Minuet — ^Boccherini. 

Scherzo- Pastorale — Federlcin. 

(Caprice. In Springtime — Kinder. 

Epithalamium — Woodman. 

Slavic Dance — Dvorak. 

Andante Cantabik—Dethier. 

Song of Triumph — Turner. 
F. E. WARD, at the Church of the Holy Trinity, New York, 
Dec. sth. 

Prelude and Fugue in A minor — Bach. 

Melody in C — Salome. 

Song without words — Lemare. 

Adagio^Raff. 

Toccata from Fifth Symphony — ^Widor. 
R. G. APPEL, at the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Dec. 7tn. 

Festival March — Bantock. 

Sonata in B-flat minor (Second Movement) — ^Wolfrum. 

Song of Toy — Frysingcr. 

Kyric Efeison — Keger. 

Tocceta — Bossi. 

Choral-Prelude, "In dulci jubilo"— Bach. 

Berceuse — Dickinson. 

Military March, No. i. in D — Elgar. 
DAVID McK. WILLIAMS at the Church of the Holy 
Communion. New York, Dec. 22d. 

Concerto in D — Handel. 

Adagietto — Bizet. 

Intermezzo — Bizet. 

Prelude and Fugue in B — Saint-Saens. 

Sicieliene — Bach. 

Grand Choeur Dialogue — Gigout. 

Elegie — Massenet. 

Offertoire in F — Batiste. 
F. F. HARKER, at St. Paul's Church, Richmond, Va.. Dec. 

I St. 

Concert Fugue in G major — Krebs. 

Christmas in Sicily — Yon. 

Choral — Preludes — Brahms. 

Messe De Manage — Dubois. 
PROF. F. B. STIVEN, recently at the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory of Music, Oberlin, O. 

Prelude in D major — Bach. 

Sonata No. 6 — Mendelssohn. 

Two Songs — Waldeinsamkeit — Reger.- 

Nur Wer Die Schnsucht Ken nt— Tchaikovsky. 

(Arranged for Organ by Frederic B. Stiven and Arthur 
W. Politt.) 

Waldweben (Forest Murmurs) — Wagner-Rogers. 
Elfentanz — B. Johnson. 

Fantaisie Symphoniquc — R. G. Cole. 
PROF. S. A. BALDWIN, at the College of the City of 
New York, New York, Dec. 15th. 

Sonata in A minor — Andrews. 

Adagio from Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2 — Beethoven. 

Toccata and Fugue m D minor — Bach. 

Reverie in D flat — Turner. 

Will o' the Wisp— Nevin. 

Pilgrims' Chorus and To the Evening Star — Wagner. 

Finlandia — Sibelius. 
W. S. JOHNSTON, at the Cathedral of St. John, Quincy, 
111.^ Dec. 26th. 

The Shepherds in the Field — Mailing. 

March of the Magi Kings — Dubois. 

Holy Night— Groller. 

Christmas Musette — Mailly. 

Noel — d'Aouin. 

Hosanna — Dubois. 
WARREN R. HEDDEN, at the Manual Training School. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 9th. 

Toccata in D minor — Bach. 

Andantino— Chau vet. 

Fragment Symphoniquc — Lemaigre. 

Reverie — Saint-Saens. 

Toccata — Dubois. 

Invocation — Mailly. 

Autumn Sketch — Brewer. 

Andantino^ Lemare. 

Sortie Solennelle — Salome. 

J. T. QUARLES, at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.. Dec. 
17th. 
In dulci jubilo^Bach. 
Es ist cin' Ros' entsprungen — Brahms^ 
Wie schon lencht* uns der Morgenstern — Karg-Elert. 
Die Geburt Christi — Mailing. 
Christmas Pastorale — Meikel. 
Two Noels — Guilmant. 

DEN I SON FISH, at the Church of the Atonement, Tenafly, 
N. J., Tan. 4th. ^ _ , 

Adagio (Sonata Pathetique)— Beethoven. 
Aria, "Caro Mio Ben" — Giordani. 
Mcnuett (from Symjihonv in E flat) — Mozart. 
Excerpts from "Parsifal' — Wagner. 
Melisande — Sibelius. 
Warrior's Song — Heller. 
Melody in G — Cadman. 
Cantique d'Amour — Strang. 
"Jubilate Deo" — Silver. 
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EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, at Trinity Cathedral, Clcvc- 
land. O., Dec. 21st. 
Concert Overture in D minor — Matthews. 
Melodic — ^Tsch.nikowsky. 

Minuet in C minor from "L'Arleiienne" (M.S.)— Bizet. 
Fugue in D major — Guilmant. 

Urgo from Symphony "From the New World" — Dvorak. 
Overture to ''Ricnzi" — Wagner. 
Christmas Pastorale — Harker. 
Largo — Handel. 
Gavotte — Martini. 
Christmas — Dethier. 

^JCHARD TATTERSALL, at Old St. Andrew's Presby- 
terian Church, Toronto. Can., Dec. 2d. 
fantasia and Fugue in G minor — Bach, 
^dante. with variations, from the Septet — Beethoven, 
gonau No. ao in F major — Rheinberger. 
4r*r*wn Suite — Stoughton. 
"triumphal March — Bantock. 



Revieiw of new inti$ic 

PETERBOROUGH SKETCH BOOK. The Six 
Pieces for the Pianoforte by Lewis M. Isaacs. 
London: Novellb & Co. New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co. 

It is not often that a reviewer, when he has just 
finished reading through a group of piano compo- 
sitions by a comparatively unknown composer, will 
feel impelled to go back to the beginning and read 
them all through a second time. But such is the 
case with Mr. Lewis M. Isaacs' "Peterborough Sketch 
Book." Mr. Isaacs has written some delightful piano 
music, which, though not descriptive in an extreme 
sense, is poetic and none of the pi.eces in any way 
belies its title. The music was written at Peter- 
borough, where Edward MacDowell used to live 
during the summer, and Mr. Isaacs has dedicated it 
to the memory of the lamented composer, who was 
Mr. Isaacs* teacher. The music, however, contains 
fewer reminiscences than one would expect under 
the circumstances. In fact, there are no literal rem- 
wiscenccs at all, but the spirit which breathes through 
the pieces is akin to the same poetic muse which 
animated MacDowell. This is not an adverse criti- 
asm^ "Peterborough Sketch Book" in the style of 
orahms, for example, would indeed be an anomaly, 
so thoroughly does the spirit of Edward MacDowell 
oermeate the very woods and meadows about old 
Monadnock. And, moreover, these pieces are very 
"pianistic," thoroughly in the idiom of the piano. 
It would have been wise, perhaps, to facilitate read- 
ing at the piano by those who are not virtuoso 
pianists to have provided a fingering for the more 
complicated passages. But while these pieces are 
not in the "easy" class, they present few difficulties 
to those who have a proper command of their 
instrument. 

The first of these pieces is entitled "To Mount 
Monadnock." The log cabin where MacDowell 
worked the last seven years of his life looks toward 
Monadnock and "the setting sun." And Mount 
Monadnock is visible from almost everywhere about 
I'eterborough. This is the piece which has been 
played, while still in manuscript, with so much suc- 
cess by Harold Heniy on his tours. The impressive- 
ness of Monadnock is well suggested. "In the Pine 
wve" is next, with its quiet restfulness, while the 
rorgottcn Romance" seems to suggest one's efforts 
to recall something long passed from memory. The 
.March of the Woodland Sprites" is bright and 
Wus, although written in a minor key, and "The 
Ciiurchyard at Nightfall" is mysterious and un- 
canny, though these ghosts are not very fearsome. 
"Sunset: A Processional" is a fitting conclusion to the 
group, a stately march movement, which is dignified 
and impressive. 

The musicianship shown in these pages is worthy 
of high praise, and there is no effort to be caco- 
phonous and ultra modern. It is only spoiled food 
that has to be disguised with ill-smelling chemicals — 
it is only poor music that needs cacophonous dis- 
cords to make it sensational. 



GOOD KING WENCESLAS. Old Carol. Ar- 

ranged with varied harmonies by W. G. Ross. 

(Novello'8 Short Anthems, No. 227.) 
London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This famous old carol is such a standing dish 
that most choirs will be glad to find it served up 
in a new guise. Mr. Ross, in laying it out for treble 
and tenor solo, chorus and a well-written organ part 
has done this very effectively. The harmonization 
is ingenious, though one or two of the augmented 
triads are perhaps somewhat too spicy to be quite 
in keeping. 

PRELUDE IN G. Henry PurceU. 
THE KING'S HUNT. John BuU. 

London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co. 

The Purcell Prelude is extracted from an "Album 
of Ten Pieces," edited by Messrs. Norman P. and 
W. H. Cummings. It makes a capital study in rapid 
two-part playing, and is a bright piece of music. 

Dr. John Bull's naive descriptive variations are 
edited by Professor Granville Bantock. This version 
is taken from an album of pieces by the old vir- 
ginal composer. 

THE LAST SUPPER. Cecil Forsyth. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. London: 

Novello & Co. 

This is a meditation for baritone solo and chorus, 
especially suitable for performance in Holy Week. 
The text, which tells of the institution of the Lord's 
Supper, is well selected and forms a good base on 
which to build a first-rate work. It is such a libretto 
that has long been required for popular use, and 
which is suitable for ordinary parish churches. The 
story is told by a Narrator, baritone, in music which 
is highly reverent in style and vocally interesting. 
The opening theme, used as the leading motiv of 
the work, is excellent in design, developed with much 
skill, and serves to maintain continuity. Mr. Forsyth 
has divided the work, only thirteen pages in all, 
into five sections. The first section deals with the 
betrayal, told by the Narrator in solemn strains, the 
portion, "He that dippeth his hand with me in the 
dish," being particularly striking by reason of its 
harmonic treatment. Section two is a short, unac- 
companied chorus, "Let not your heart be troubled," 
which shows the composer to be gifted in writing 
dignified and reverent music of simple style. The 
third part is the Institution. In the two portions, 
"This is my body" and "This cup is the new testa- 
ment," the composer has succeeded in modulating 
in a way which imparts great solemnity to the text. 
Part four is given to the chorus, again unaccom- 
panied. The words, "I will not leave you comfort- 
less," are clothed musicallv in a simple, expressive 
and devotional style. In the fifth part the Narrator 
has a fine recitative which leads to the final chorus, 
"This is my commandment," a chorus of fine spirit, 
ending in triumphant phrases, "These things I com- 
mand you, that ye love one another," which make a 
fine contrast. The work may be strongly recom- 
mended to choirmasters who do not desire to pre- 
pare a long cantata at a time when Easter music de- 
mands attention. "The Last Supper" will fulfil 
worthily all that is required at a Maundy Thursday 
musical service, and it is warmly reconimended for 
that solemn occasion. 

OUT OF THE DEEP. Christopher Marks. 
New York: The H. W. Gray Co., sales agents 

for Novello & Co., London. 

A Lenten anthem of nine pages by the composer 
of "The Day Is Past and Over" is an arrangement 
of the well-known song, "Out of the Deep." It 
opens with a short chorus, which leads into a solo 
for soprano or tenor, and concludes with a chorus 
made up of the original theme. It will undoubtedly 
be a welcome addition to the Lenten programs of 
both large and small choirs. 
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THE RECITAL SERIES OF ORIGINAL 

COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN. Vol. 8. 
London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

The latest volume of this well-known collection 
of recital music contains six works. As they have 
already been noticed separately in these columns, 
a bare mention of them will suffice: Pa vane in A 
(Bernard Johnson), Finale Jubilante (John E. 
West), Scherzo in F minor (H. Sandiford Turner), 
and Reverie in Db, by the same composer (reviewed 
above), Scherzo Fugue (E. H. Lemare), and Epi- 
logue (Harvey Grace). 

The volume is handsomely bound, and would be a 
suitable book for presentation. 

THE ANGELUS. W. Vincent Wallace. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. London: 

Novello & Co. 

The music is religious in style, extremely tune- 
ful, and well adapted for an evening anthem ; more- 
over, it is far from stereotyped in style, and will 
afford welcome relief. It is of the Rossini type 
of church music, possessing many of the Italian 
composer's characteristics, and no little of his vein 
of melody. It may be attempted by choirs of the 
most modest pretensions with certainty of success, 
and Mr. Elliot Button, the editor of the new edi- 
tion, is to be felicitated upon the work of arrange- 
ment. 

TEN STUDENT SONGS OF FINLAND. 

Kurt Schindler. 
New York: The H. W. Gray Co. London: 

Novello & Co. 

These two books of songs are for male voices in 
four parts. The titles are as follows: Summer 
Evening (containing, in addition to the four parts, 
a super-imposed soprano, or tenor, solo) ; Tm Com- 
ing Home; Finnish Lullaby; Fight; Song of Kul- 
lervo; In Harvest Time; Maryatta's Cradle Song; 
The Poor Girl; Dotty, Ditty, and a "Song of Ex- 
ile," the last named being a trio for tenor, baritone 
and bass. This is Mr. Schindler's first contribu- 
tion to male-voice singing and it is a valuable one. 
The selection has been admirably made; the music 
is wonderfully "taking," and possesses a flavor all 
its own. The distribution of the parts shows the 
hand of the experienced craftsman, and the text, 
much of which has been translated by the editor, is 
worth special notice. 

GRIEVE NOT THE HOLY SPIRIT. T. Ter- 

tiu8 Noble. 
New York: The H. W. Gray Co. London: 

Novello & Co. 

This anthem is a characteristic example of the de- 
votional spirit which is so commendable in Mr. 
Noble's church music. A tenor (or soprano) solo 
of serious character opens the anthem and affords 
opportunity for both sustained and declamatory 
singing. The composer* uses the same theme for the 
subsequent chorus, and this contains many impres- 
sive passages, especially the portion for soloist and 
chorus, "And be ye kind one to another." A strik- 
ing feature of the work is the rich harmonization. 

AN EASTER CANTATA. H. Brooks Day. 

New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 
The text of this cantata is compiled from the 
portion of St. John's Gospel which tells of the 
crucifixion and resurrection of our Lord, and some 
carols of Phillips Brooks. The work is laid out 
for soprano, tenor and baritone soloists, four-part 
chorus (with occasional doubling of each part), 
and organ accompaniment. Orchestral parts can 
also be had. Mr. Day's work shows the hand of 
the practiced musician. He has not sought to ob- 
tain exaggerated effects, but has subordinated his 
art wholly to the text he illustrates, and in doing 
this has produced an excellent short cantata. A 



religious spirit pervades the whole work, and this 
will be sure to make it of practical use in the church 
service. This Easter Cantata should enhance Mr. 
Day's reputation as a church composer. 

EIGHTY AMENS. Clarence Dickinson. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. London: 

Novello & Co. 

Mr. Dickinson has compiled these Amens from 
various sources and has arranged them for mixed 
and female voices. The editor argues in his preface 
that it is no more desirable to use the same Amen 
every Sunday than to repeat the same Te Deum or 
Magnificat. His suggestions on the use and per- 
formance of these short compositions will be found 
valuable. 

THE CANTICLES AT EVENSONG. Charles 
Winfred Douglas. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. London: 

Novello & Co. 

Canon Douglas is an authority on Plain Song, 
and this little book is the forerunner of a Psalter 
which he will presently publish. The editor states 
in his preface that these "Psalm tones^ have been 
compiled with the purpose of providing greater 
melodic wealth than is afforded by the Sarum 
Tonale, while retaining the greater part of the 
latter in its accustomed order as a basis'." To this 
end he has collected mediations from Continental 
sources, in forms presented by the Vatican An- 
tiphoner. He has also made use of the work of 
the Benedictines of Solesmes. Canon Douglas' 
work will be of distinct value to choirs who use 
Plain Song, and his book may be safely recom- 
mended as affording variety combined with purity. 

THE LORD'S PRAYER. Willis AUing. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. London: 

Novello & Co. 

This is a simple musical setting of the Lord's 
Prayer as used at St. Mark's-in-the-Bouwerie, New 
York. 

SERENADE Iw a Wli**lHnn 

THE MINSTER BELLS ]^' ^ Whcddon. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. London: 

Novello & Co. 

Two capital little organ pieces, forming Nos. 63 
and 64 of the valuable St. Cecilia Series. The 
Minster Bells will be especially valuable to or- 
ganists who have a set of chimes at their com- 
mand. 

OFFERING. Edward F. Laubin. 

THE SOUL AT HEAVEN'S GATE. Reimaim- 

Dickinson. 
New York : The H. W. Gray Co. London : 

Novello & Co. 

These solos are suitable for the Offertory. Mr. 
Laubin's song is for a low voice. Words and 
music are both interesting and appeal strongly to 
the sentimental. The second number is a sacred 
folksong for All Souls, Easter or General use. It 
is arranged for soprano, alto and bass soloists, or 
it may be sung throughout as a solo for a medium 
voice. It is a quaint little composition of the 17th 
century, and, like the first-named solo, is distinctly 
sentimental in character. 



Suggested Service Cist for iDarcl), \m 

Quinquagesima. March 5 

Ju\Sar }-^ "orsnu^n 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, Lord, Who Shall Dwell Roberts 

Offertory, O Lord, Who Hast Taught Us.,. Marsh 
Communion Service in E Elvey 

^ur&tis}-E Elvey 
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Anthem. See What Love Mendelssohn 

Offertory, Behold, How Good and }oyi\x\»., Clarke 

Ash Wednesday. March 8 

Bencdicite in Eb Clark 

Bcnedictus 1 ru^^4. 
Jubilate } ^*"* 

Inlroit, Come and Let Us Return Goss 

Offertory, Blessed is He Selby 

Communion Service in C Monk 

SSittis 1 >" Dminor WalnUsley 

Anthem, Hear Us, O Saviour Hauptmann 

Offertory, Turn Thou Us Purcell 

First Sunday in Lent. March 12 

Benedidte in Eb Martin 

Bencdictus ) rt,o«* 
Jubilate } ^^"* 

Introit, Jesu, Word of God Gounod 

Offertory, All Ye Who 'Weep Gounod 

Communion Service in F Dykes 

aSittis i •" ^ ^^*" 

Anthem, Be Merciful Unto Me Ouseley 

Offertory, Blessed Jesu Dvorak 

Second Sunday in Lent. March 19 

Benedicite in G Blair 

Bencdictus ^ m^orif 
Jubilate 1 ^^"* 

Introit, Ave Verum Elgar 

Offertory, I Come Not to Call Vincent 

Communion Service in F Elliott 

Magnificat 1 j j) ^n^^^^ 

Nunc Dimittis \ . • • • 

Anthem, I Will Arise Wood 

Offertory, Save Me, O God Hopkins 

Annunciation of the Virgin Mary. March 25 

Benedicite in F Ham 

Benedictus ) r»,o««. 
Jubilate ; ^^^"* 

Introit, Give Ear, O Shepherd Whiting 

Offertory, Send Out Thy Light Gounod 

Communion Service in C Carpenter 

Kr^tis } - G ^''"-'^ 

Anthem, Come, Now, Let Us Reason Briant 

Offertory, Incline Thine Ear Himmel 

Third Sunday in Lent March 26 

Benedicite in G Gladstone 

Benedictus ) rur^r^* 
Jubilate I ^*'*"^ 

Introit, Seek Ye the Lord Bradley 

Offertory, Give Ear Unto My Prayer Arcadelt 

Communion Service in B Flat Calkin 

Lrattu } - ^ ^"' 

Anthem, Holiest Breathe Martin 

Offertory, Lead, Kindly Light B. Smith 



mukPNNiilKa anting tbe Cast month 

SACRED 

A^'ON.— A Soldier's Funeral Hymn. On Card. 

BONAVIA-HUNT, NOEL A.— "Lead, kindly 

HghL" Hymn-Anthem. o8c. 
CR0FT.—"O God, our help in ages past." Adapted 

to Arthur Sullivan's arrangement of the tune "St. 
Anne by Sia Frederick Bridge, C.V.O. (No. 935, Novello's 
f»n»h Choir Book." 06c. 

DICKINSON, CLARENCE.--"Eighty Amens." 

-,_.,^n"anRed for mixed, male and female voices. 35c. 

EDWARDS, ALBERT.--"In God I find a refuge." 

A paraphrase of Psalm xci. osc 

pETHERSTON, REV. SIR G. R.— "O Love, who 

^orraedst me to wear." Hymn and Tune. o8c. 

FOUR CHRISTMAS CAROLS. (The Musical 

^•Wi, 873.) Words only, $1.50 per 100. 



QERMAN, EDWARD.— Intercessory Hymn. Re- 
vised Edition. In D flat. (No. 93 3a, Novello's Parish 
Choir Book). o8c. 

J^AM, ALBERT.— "I heard the voice of Jesus 

say." Anthem for Bass Solo and Chorus of Men's 
Voices. I2C. 

LAUBIN, EDW. F.— "Offering." Sacred Song. 

60C. 
NOVELLO'S CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 

No. 377. "From the East came Monarchs wise." 

C. M. S PURLING, osc 
" 378. "The Snow lies thick." 

Geoffrey Shaw. 06c. 

pOLLARD, J.— "Saviour, hear us as we pray." 
Vesper Hymn in time of War. On Card. 05c. 

REIMANN-DICKSON.— "The Soul at Heaven's 

Gate." A sacred folk-song. (Solo or Trio.) 60c. 
STEVENS, C. L. F.— "The Prayer Sincere." Hymn 

and Tunc. 05c. 

\^AGNER.— Kyrie eleison. On Card. Adapted by 
C. W. Randle. osc 

SECULAR 

BARTON, AMY M.— "The Supreme Hour." Song. 

60c. 
GARDINER, H. BALFOUR.— -'And how should I 

your true love know?" Old English Melody. Arranged 
for s.s.A. unaccompanied. (No. 456, Novello's Trios, Quar- 
ters, &c., for Female Voices.) o6c. 

KING, OLIVER.— Echo Song. Four-part Song. 

(No. 874. The Musical Times.) osc. 

LYNE, F. E.— "We are coming. Mother Country." 

Patriotic Song. 15c. 

RATHBONE, G.— "Vox ultima crucis." Eight- 
part unaccompanied Chorus. (No. 13x9, Novello's Part- 
Song Book.) I3C. 

SCHINDLER, KURT.— "Ten Student Songs of 

Finland." For mal** voices. English version by Jane 
and Deems Taylor and K. S. 

Separately 
Book II. soc. Priced 
No. 6 In Harvest Time Oskar Merikanto 12c 

7 Maryatta's Cradle Song.Sclim Palmt^ren 12c 

8 The Poor Girl Oskar Merikanto 10c 

9 Dotty, Ditty Axel Tornuad 10c 

10 Song of Exile Jean Sebelius 12c 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 282 contains the 

following Music in both Notations: — 
"Drive the cold winter away." Unison Song. i6th cen- 
tury; **Slecp, Holy Babe." Carol. By J. B. Dykes; "The 
Star." Unison Song. By Berthold Tours.. o6c. 

SCHOOL SONGS.— Edited by W. G. McNaught. 

Puh'ish«d in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment 
(8vo). B. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 

A. B. 
No. 1225. "The Pilgrims." Hymn. 

A. Weidic. 06c. 
f "The year now is fled." Unison Song. 
I Danish Air; 

^1 "Boys and Girls, come away." Unison 
Song. Spanish Troubadour Air. Words 
and Arrangement by Edmondstonb 
t Duncan. 06c. 

"Santa Claus." Unison Song. Old 
Spanish Carol. Words and Arrange- 
ment by Edmondstone Duncan. o6c. — 
rOld Danish Carol. Unison Song; "Sir 
M J Noel." Unison Song. Danish Air. 
^•' I Words and Arrangement by Edmond- 

I stone Duncan. o6c. — 

f "Come, let us dance and play." Christ- 
" 1211 J "*^® Unison Song: Russian Twelfth 
•'^1 Night Song. Words and Arrangement 

iby Edmondstone Duncan. 06c. — 

INSTRUMENTAL 

ALBUM DE SALON, No. i (Novello Edition. 

No. 523 a). — Russian and Polish Dances and Melodies. 
For Pianoforte Solo. $1.25. 

COULDERY. CLAUDIUS H.— Second Bagatelle. 

in G ("Sunrise"). For Pianoforte. 250. 

MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY, P.— Complete 

Works for the Pianoforte. In five Books. (The No- 
vello Edition, No. I43A-I43E.) Books 1-4, $1.00 each. 
Book s, 50c. 

SMART, G. R.— "Soaring." For Organ. 75 cents. 
\)7HEELD0N, H. A.— "Serenade." For Organ 

(No. 63, The St. Cecilia.) ^oc *The Minster Bells." 
For Organ. No. 64, The St. Cecilia.) 50c. 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist and Choir Director Church of Divine Pfttemity, 

76th St and Central Park West, New York. 

Organ Recitals 

Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue. 

MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
a West 4Sth Street, New York, or 
395 Claremont Avenue, Montclair. N. J. 

CLIFTON C. BRAINERD, M.A. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER, 

Church of the Good Shepherd Vice-Principal, Wadsworth 

Street School, Hartford, Connecticut 

Address: 48 Huntington Street 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus. Bac. (Dunelm) 

F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M. 
Organist and Music Master, Hoosac School, Hoosac. N. Y. 
Late Assistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, England 

WILLIAM C. CARL ~ 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School. 
'Phone, 3a6 Chelsea. 44 West i2tb Street, New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 

Supervisor of Music, Derby, Conn. 
Addres s; New Haven, Conn. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.C.O., 
F.A.G.O. 

•TURPIN PRIZE MAN" 

Specialist in Coaching by Correspondence in Harmony, 

Counterpoint, etc. Preparation for A.G.O. Examinations 

Address: **The Choristers* School," Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke's Church. New York 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC. 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST. DIRECTOR 

First Baptist Church 

Flemington New Jersey 

ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Recitals Concert Tours 



Address: 



Organ Openings 
Christ Church Cathedral 



St. Louis, Mo. 



GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Orsanist and Choirmaster, St Peter's Church 

Address: 423 West 20th Street, New York 

Telephone; Chelsea — 7724. 

H. BROOKS DAY 

Fellow of the American Guild of Organists 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. Luke's Church, 

Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Address; 417 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Instruction in Organ and Theory. 

Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 
Address: Church of the Messiah, 
34th St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Temple Betb-El and Union Theological Seminary 
41a Fifth Avenue, New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

Organist-Director, Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Pa. 
ORGAN RECITALS 

EDMUND SERENO ENDER 

CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER OF SINGING 

Organist and Choirmaster of Gethsemane Church, Organist of 

the Jewish Reform Temple, Instructor in Theoretical 

Subjects at the MacPhail Violin School, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Organist and Choir-Director, Church of the Redeemer, 

Morristown, New Jersey. 

J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St John's Church, Charleston, 
W. Va. Director of Music Charleston High School, 
Conductor of the Charleston Choral Club. 
Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster. 

E. HAROLD GEER 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Choirmaster 

First Congregational Church 

Address: P. O. Box 675, Fall River, Mass. 

WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
49 Oaremont Avenue, New York. 



WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster Second Congregational Church, 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Director of Music Mount Holyoke College. 



W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

CONCEBT OaCANIST AKD CONSULTING CHOXaMASTER 

Organ Recitals and Instruction. 
Member Examination Committee of 

American Guild of Organists 
Candidates coached for Guild Examinations. 
Address: 170 West 75th Street, New York. 

ARTHUR B. JENNINGS, A.A.G.O. 

INDEPENDENCE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
SAVANNAH, GA. 

EDWARD F. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Calvary Baptist Church Address: 36a West 3Sth St. 

F. AVERY JONES 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia^ 

Late Assistant Orpnist of Hereford Cathedral, England. 

Organ, Piano and Coaching in Oratorio. 

Estey nail, 17th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington, N. J. 

0. and CM. — Presbyterian Church. Flemington, N. J. 

CM.— First Reformed Church, Somervillc, N. J. 

Conductor Frcnchtown, N. J., Choral Society. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

JOHN HERMAN LOUD, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster. 

Send for new circular. 

Address: 140 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Ehzabeth and Cran- 

ford Philharmonic. 

FREDERICK MAXSON, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Address: First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WILLIAM NEIDLINGER 

ORGANIST AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

St. Michaers Episcopal Church, 

New York. 

Instructor of Music Head of the 

Washington Irving High School Department of Methods 

Conservatory of Musical Art 
305 West 97th Street 
Thone, 7380 Riverside. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers, 

St. Thomas' Church. New York 

ORGANIST, COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR. AND COACH 

Address: x West 53d Street 

EDGAR PRIEST, A.R.M.C.M. 

Orsfinist and Choirmaster 

National Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul 

Organ Recitals 

Address: Washington, D. C. 

JOHN D. M. PRIEST, B.A. OXON. 

Strand Tbeatra, Hartford, Conn. 
COXCERT ORGANIST 

JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca, New York 

MALLINSON RANDALL * 

The Mill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 

M.A., Mus. Doc, Oxoir.; F.R.C.O. 
The South Church, E. 85th Street, New York 
Telephone: Morningside 7587 
Address: 490 Riverside Drive. 

JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 

Chicago, 111. 

Address: St PauPs Parish House, Madison Ave, and 50th St. 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 

Director, Baldwin- Wallace College School of Music 

ORGAN RECITALS PUPILS RECEIVED 

Lessons given on the large new 74 Stop Austin Organ 

Berea. Ohio 

FREDERIC ROGERS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Advice to Church Organ Committees a Specialty. Specifica- 
tions, Design, Purchase, etc. Twenty-five years* 
experience, England. Canada and United States. 
Address: Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church, New York. 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York. 

FRANK L. SEALY 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 

and Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Okgan Recitals and Instruction 

Pupils Prepared por Guild Examinations 

Address: 7 We st S5th Street 

ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 

Organist and Choirmaster Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louisville, Ky. 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER. INSTRUCTION. 

Address: Christ Church Cathedral House. 

and St., Louisville, Ky. 

HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio 



KARL OTTO STAPS, A.R.A.M. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Head Organ Instructor Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Cathedral 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

GERALD F. STEWART 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Trinity Church. Watcrtown, N. Y. 

Address: Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcopal Church; 

and The Amasa btone Memorial 

Chapel (Western Reserve 

University), Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

AUTHOR OF "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS" 

HAROLD TOWER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Mark's Pro-Cathedral, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

formerly organist St. Paul's, Minneapolis 

ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Flemington Children's Choirs. 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools ot Somerville, N. J. 

Studio: Flemington. N. J. 

SYDNEY WEBBER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Church, Waterbury, Conn. 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS. 

Instructor of Organ and Piano, Chicago Musical College. 

Address: 624 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ip. 

A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 

Tenaple Israel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

:ECITALS and INSTRUCTION 



Studio: 463 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 

•?h< 



'Phone SI79-L Williamsburg 



ALFRED R. WILLARD 

Organist and Choirmaster, Old St. Paul's 

Conductor. Orpheus Gub. 

Director: Madison Avenue Temple. 

Address: St. Paul's School, 8 East Franklin Street, 

Baltimore, Md. 

DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Church of the Holy Communion 

Sixth Ave. and soth Street New York City 

Lessons and Recitals 

ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS. 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity Parish, 

N. Y. The Earle, 103 Waveriy PUce, New York 

R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster, First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music, Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 
Address: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 



OrgM BiiMer» 

If the purchase of a PIPE GROAN is contemplated, addren 
Hbnrt Pilchbr's Sons, Louisville, Ky., who manufacture the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 

GIVEN FREE 

$1.50 Worth of Music 

If you are a lover of music send us ten cents 
and we will mail you a sample copy of The 
Foyer. We will also mail you all particulars 
regarding the above offer. 
You will like The Foyen It is devoted ex- 
clusively to Music and Drama ; it is always 
brimful of interesting and instructive read- 
ing, and each issue contains several pieces 
of selected vocal and instrumental music. 
Regular Prices 

15 cents a Copy. $1.50 for a Year 
29 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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POCKET SING-SONG BOOK 



FOR 



SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, Etc. 

Edited by W. G. McNAUGHT. 



Containing: 



NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 



PRICE 50 CENTS. 

The Pocket Sing-Song Book (6 in. fcy 4% in.) is designed to provide in a portable volume 
a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it is hoped, be found welcome in camps, 
ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherever "sing-song" gatherings are popular. A number of 
the songs will serve as marching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations. 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, where such aids 
are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desired, they are to be found in 
Novello's School Series, at 6 cents each. Any of the other pieces in the collection can also 
be obtained separately at 5 cents or 6 cents each. The songs are generally printed in low 
keys, in orcfer, as far as possible, to suit all voices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, 
easily transpose to other keys. 

THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

NOVELLO & CO., London, Ltd. 



ENGLISH FOLK SONGS 

lUustrated by DOROTHY FULLER 

Mikt to I tfvwthwm r%9»mdwmt»r 






Hr kvtaM-iyi 

No. 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


•^""•^ ^ "^ OKi^>toilKi^>toilT«..>toill«» 

NOW READY 

No. John! 

Mowing the Barley. 

My Man John. 

The Wraggle Taggle Gypsies, O! 

The Keeper. 

Brixham Town. 



lOc. net, HAtn; 25c. net. Colored. Size S0xt2. 

THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 

2 West 45th St., New York 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., LTD. 



IN THE PRESS 

Appreciation of Music Series 
Volume II. 

Great Modern 
Composers 

BY 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

Cloth, Price $1.50 



THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
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POPULAR MARCHES '-Z ORGAN 



VOLUME 1. 
No. 

1. Marche Triomphale F. Archer 

2. The Bride's March, from "Rebekah" J. Barnby 

3. Harvest Thanksgiving March J. B. Calkin 

4. March for a Church Festival E. T. Driffield 

5. Imperial March E. Elgar 

6. March to Calvary, from 'The Redemption" . Ch. Gounod 

7. Religious March G. A. Macfarren 

8. March, from "Abraham** B. Molique 

9. March in B flat E. Silas 

10. Festive March in D Henry Smart 

11. March in G B. Tours 

12. March in D minor Agnes Zimmermann 



VOLUME 2. 
No. 

1. March for a Church Festival W. T. Best 

2. Professional Wedding March H. R. Bird 

3. Festal March f. B. Calkin 

4. Solemn March, from "The Black Knight*^ E. Elgar 

5. Festal March G. Elvey 

6. Marche Solennelle Ch. Gounod 

7. March, from "St. Polycarp" F. A. G. Ouseley 

8. March, with Pastoral Trio B. LuardSelby 

9. March in G :H. Smart 

10. Jubilant March J. Stainer 

11. March in F J. H. Wallis 

12 Commemoration March John £. West 



No. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



No. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

12. 



VOLUME 3. 

FesUl March George Calkin 

Festal March C. S. Heap 

Triumphal March Alfred Hollins 

Secular March G. A. Macfarren 

Solemn March ("Story of Sayid"). . . .A. C. Mackenzie 

Pilgrims' March (Symphony No. 4) Mendelssohn 

Marche Religieuse G. Merkel 

Bridal March and Finale C. Hubert H. Parry 

Marche Serieuse B. Luard-Selby 

Grand Solemn March Henry Smart 

March and Chorus ("Tannhauscr") R. Wagner 

Festival March Herbert W. Wareing 

VOLUME 4. 

Marche Religieuse J. Baptiste Calkin 

Wedding March William Faulkes 

Marche Triomphale Alex. Guilmant 

March in E flat Lefebure-Wely 

Funeral March ("Dream of Jubar')..A. C. Mackenzie 

Solemn Processional March C. J. B. Meacham 

Schiller-March G. Meyerbeer 

March in E flat R. Schumann 

Nuptial March B. Luard-Selby 

Marche Funibre P. Tschalkowsky 

Grand March (Introduction to the 3rd Act of 

"Lohengrin") R. Wagner 

Bridal Chorus ("Lohengrin") R. Wagner 

Price $2.25 each. Cloth, $3.25 each. 



NOVELLO'S 



ALBUMS \l\ ORGAN 



No. 

I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



NO. 1. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 

Interlude Th. Dubois 

Cbanson de Matin Edward Elgar 

Fantasia on the old melody "Urbs Beata"..W. Faulkes 

There is a green hill far away.. Ch. Gounod 

Marche Triomphale Alexandre Guilmant 

Ave Maria A. Henselt 

Grand Chceur No. 2 Alfred Hollins 

Andantino in D flat Edwin H. Lemare 

Chanson Triste P. Tschalkowsky 

Prelude to "Lohengrin," Act I R. Wagner 

Romania W. Wolstenholme 

Allegretto in E flat W. Wolstenholme 



NO. 2. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 
No. 

1. dianson de Muit Edward Elgar 

2. Alia Marcia Myles B. Foster 

3. Minuetto Alexandre Guilmant 

J. Lied H. Hofmann 

5. Barcarolle H. Hofmann 

6. Spring Song Alfred Hollins 

/. The Curfew Edward J. Horsman 

8. Pastorale to E Edwin H. Lemare 

9- Ave Maria d'Arcadelt Franz Lisit 

10. Cantiquc d'Amour Theo. Wendt 

11. The Seraph's Strain W. Wolstenholme 

12. U Carilk>n W. Wolstenholme 



^0. 

I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
U. 

12. 



NO. 3. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 

Scherzo in A flat Edward C. Bairstow 

Melody S. Coleridge-Taylor 

Serenade H. Hofmann 

Bridal March Alfred Hollins 

Berceuse Edwin H. Lemare 

Mek>die in E S. Rachmaninoff 

Aubade A. Strelezki 

Nocturne in C sharp minor P. Tschalkowsky 

Procession to the Minster ("Lohengrin"). .R. Wagner 

Passacaglia John E. VVest 

Fantasia upon the Plain-song Melody 

"Ad Coenam Agni" Healey Willan 

Allegretto in A flat W. Wolstenholme 



No. 

1. 

2. 

2. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
"9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



No. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



No. 

1. 

2. 

3: 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 



NO. 4. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 

Arietta S. Coleridge-Taylor 

Souvenir de Printemps . .-. Joseph Holbrooke 

Andante in D Alfred Hollins 

Pavane in A Bernard Johnson 

Harmonies du Soir Sigfrid Karg-Elert 

Grand Cortege Edwin H. Lemare 

Allegro alia Marcia A. L. Peace 

Visione J. Rheinberger 

Chant sans Paroles P. Tschalkowsky 

Prelude to Act HI. ("Die Meistersinger") . . . R. Wasner 

Allegro Pomposo John E. West 

Canzona W. Wolstenholme 



NO. 5. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 

Tour de Noces J. Stuart Archer 

Festival Prelude on "Ein* feate Burg" W. Faulkes 

Legend Harvev Grace 

Allegretto Pastorale H. M. Hi^gs 

Benediction Nuptiale Alfred HoHins 

Sureum Corda John N. Ireland 



Alia Marcia John N. Ireland 

Adagio Cantabile Edwin H. Lemare 

Fanfare J. Lemmens 



Intermezzo B. Luard-Selby 

Easter Morn John E. West 

Finale in B flat W. Wolstenholme 



NO. 6. TWELVE SELECTED PIECES. 

Nocturne Thomas F. Dunhill 

Postludium William Faulkes 

Andante Tranquillo H. M. Higgs 

In Springtime Alfred Hollins 

Madrigal Edwin H. Lemare 

Triumphal March J. Lemmens 

Allegro in B flat F. Mcndelssohn-Bartholdy 

Choral Prelude on "Rockingham". .C. Hubert H. Parry 

Prxludium Pastorale J. Stainer 

Romance in F minor Tschalkowsky 

Romance in A flat H. Sandiford Turner 

Festal Commemoration John E. West 

Price $1.75 each. Cloth, $2.50 each. 



THE H. W. GRAY CO., 2 West 45th St., New York 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

NOVELLO & CO., London, Ltd. 
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Lenten Cantatas 

*THE LAST SUPPER 

(new) 

CECIL FORSYTH 

For Baritone Solo and Chorus with 
Organ or Orchestra 
Time for performance 9 minutes 
Price 25 cents 

♦THE PASCHAL VICTOR 

CANTATA FOR LENT OR RASTER 

For Tenor (or Soprano) and Baritone 

Solo and Chorus 

J. S. M(tthews 

Price $1.00 

THE STORY OF CALVARY 

For Soprano and Tenor Soli and Chorus 

Thomas Aoabis 

Price 75 cents 

VIA DOLOROSA 

A DEVOTION 

For Baritone Solo and Chorus 

E. CUTHBERT NUNN 

Price 75 cents 

IN THE DESERT AND THE GARDEN 

For Soprano, Tenor, and Baritone Soli and Chorus 

Ferris Tozer 

Price 7S cents 

•GERMAN REQUIEM 

BRAHMS 

New edition edited by John E. West 

English adaptation by W. G. Rothery 

Price 75 cents 

•THE WAY OF PENITENCE 

For Soli, Chorus and Organ 

Frederick Schlieder 

Price 75 cents 

•THE LAMB OF GOD 

For Soli, Chorus and Orchestra or Organ and Reader 

W. W. Gilchrist 

Price $1.00 

•THE DARKEST HOUR 

Soprano, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Soli, 

diorus and Orchestra or Organ 

Harold Moore 

Price 75 cents 

•OLIVET TO CALVARY 

Soprano ad lib. Tenor, Bass Soli and 

Chorus and Orchestra 

J. H. Maunder 

Price 75 cents 

PENITENCE. PARDON AND PEACE 

Soprano or Tenor and Baritone Soli, Chorus and Organ 

J. H. Maunder .... 

Price 75 cents 

THE CRUaFIXION 

Tenor and Bass Soli, Chorus and Organ 

J. Stainer 

Price 60 cents 

THE CROSS OF CHRIST 

Soprano, Tenor and Bass Soli, Chorus and Organ 

Thomas Adams 

Price 50 cents; Words only, net, $3.75 per 100 

•THE ATONEMENT 

For SoHf Chorus and Orchestra or Organ 

S. Coleridge-Taylor 

Price $1.75 

•AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 

(stabat mater) 

For Soli, Chorus and Orchestra or Organ 

Anton Dvorak 

(Op. 58) 

The Accompaniments arranged for the Organ by 

H. Elliot Button 

Price $1.00 

•THE REQUIEM 

from "mobs et vita" 

Soprano, Alto. Tenor and Bass Soli, Chorus 

and Orchestra or Organ 

Ch. Gounod 

Price $1.25 

•OUT OF DARKNESS 

(de profundis) (psalm cxxx) 

For Soli, Chorus and Orchestra 

Ch. Gounod 

English or Latin words. Price 50c 

•Orchestral Parts may be had on Hire 



New Lenten Anthems 

W. D. ARMSTRONG.— Lord, I Call Upon Thee. 10 
GEORGE F. AUSTEN.— The Lord is Full of 

Compassion 12 

WM. BERWALD.— O Love Divine 10 

Out of the Depths lo 

Hear My Prayer 15 

A. BRUCKNER.— O Lord Most Holy 12 

G. F. COBB.— My Soul Truly Waitcth 12 

C. DICKINSON.— Bow down Thine Ear 12 

A. DVORAK.— May My Heart (from "Stabat 
Mater") 12 

J. FAURE. (Arr'd bv M. Andrews.)— The 

Palms. (Bar, solo and chorus) 8 

W. W. GILCHRIST.— Whatever My God Ordains 12 

KING HALL.— To Thee Do I Lift My Soul.... 5 

J. P. LUDEBUEHL.— Just as I Am 10 

J. C. MARKS.— Out of the Deep 15 

F. A. G. OUSELEY. (Arr'd by West.)— Thou 
Art My Portion 5 

PALESTRINA.— The Reproaches 12 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON.— Is it Nothing 

to You ? X2 

R. W. ROBSON.— O Thou That Hearest Prayer. 12 
J. STAINER.— Deliver Me, Lord s 

New Lenten and Easter Cantata 

CECIL FORSYTH.— The Last Supper. (Bar. 
solo and chorus) 35 

Organ or Orchestral Accompaniment. 

Time required for performance about o minutes. 

This work has Scriptural words, and is imbued 
with devotional spirit. It is of moderate difficulty, 
within the capacity of an average choir. 

Lenten Solos 

H. REIMANN. (Arr'd by C. Dickinson.)— The 
Soul at Heaven's Gate. (Solo or trio) 60 

J. C. MARKS.- Out of the Deep (now published 
in high as well as low key) 60 



NEW EASTER 
A NTH EMS 



CLARENCE DICKINSON. 

Easter (White Lilies of our Lord) 15 

M. B. FOSTER. 

Open to Me the Gates 05 

F. LISZT. (Arr'd by C. Dickinson.) 

Alleluia (from "Cliristus"), female voices xo 

The Resurrection (from "Christus") 25 

J. S. MATTHEWS. 
But Lol the Dawn (from "The Paschal Victor") 15 

The Light of the World la 

J. H. MAUNDER. 

This Is the Day 12 

J. E. WEST. 

Light's Glittering Morn 15 

MARK ANDREWS. 

Sons and Daughters 15 

H. E. BUTTON. 

Come ye Saints 05 

RALPH KINDER. 

1 Am the Resurrection 15 

B. LUARD SELBY. 
The Lord Is Risen Again 12 



T. V. ROBERTS. 
Lord 



O Sing unto the 

ALFRED HOLLINS. 
Be Glad then ye Children of Zion 12 

Send for Complete Lent and Easter Catalogue. 



THE H. W. GRAY CO., 2 West 45th St., New York 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO fiB CO., Ltd. 
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HIGH GR ADE CHURCH ORGANS 

As the oldest (established 1 827) and most experienced builders of pipe organs 
in the country (having placed over 2300 throughout the various sections, among which 
are many of the most noted in America) our reputation is so firmly established all may 
feel perfect^ safe in dealing with us. We have not only been pioneers in the business 
but have constantly advanced and improved in our work and methods until to-day we 
build the most modem, trustworthy and up^to-date instrument tiered to the public 

We bdieve we are far in the lead in all that is safe, practical and wise in modem 
oigan construction. Our instruments throughout the land are noted for their beautiful 
and artistic voicing and everywhere we receive highest praise from musical critics here 
and abroad. We have received highest awards in every instance. 

Every organ we build we warrant complete and perfect and up to the highest 
standard of organ building art in material, workmanship, voicing and general finish. 
(Organs for gentleaieii's residences with self-playing attachments a specialty) 

Correspondence soliciied Estimates freely furnished. 

HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 

BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOUISVILLE DALLAS 

Main Office and Works 1 1 p n icRNnAi. nnFFJsi, ma^.^ 



MUSIC NEWS 

Charles £. Watt, Editor and Publisher 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, 111. 

Best Advertising Medium 
In America 

Most interesting music news and 
stories — Programs for Church and 
Concert — Editorial Comment on 
all the musical questions of the day. 

Send 25 cents for a three months 
trial subscription — or,send ten cents 
and we will mail you three sam- 
ple copies, including our GREAT 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 



PsbBihed every Friday in the Year 
Sskcription $2.00 for Fifty-two lisaes 



SPECIAL TRAINING 

for Organists and Choirmasters preparing for ad- 
vanced positions, or for the profession. Unequalled 
advantages for studying the Cathedral Service, Organ 
Playing and Boy Voice Culture. 



Send for Booklet and Catalog of Professional Pupils . 



G. EDWARD STUBBS 

ST. AGNES CHAPEL. TRINITY PARISH. N.Y. 

OGHTY AMENS 

FOR 

MIXED, MALE and FEMALE VOICES 
By VARFOUS COMPQSERS 

ARRANGED BY 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

PRICE 35 CENTS 
New York .*. The H. W. Gray Company 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

FOLK SONGS 
FROM SOMERSET 

WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANI- 
MENT AND AN INTRODUCTION 
AND NOTES 

COLLECTED BY 

CECIL J. SHARP 

A special edition of this volume, compris- 
ing many of the most popular Old English 
Folk Songs, now available in concert form. 

PRICE, $1.00 

The H. W. Gray Co. 

2 West 45th St., New York 

Sole Agents for 

NOVELLO 85 CO., Ltd. 




CASSOCKS COTTAS 

GOWNS CAPS 

A. G. O. GOWNS 



Lowest Prices 

COX SONS & VINING 

72 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 



KINETIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 

More than 1 0,000 givinfl satisfaction. Send for catalog 
showing its superiority, boUi of design and construction. 

WiDDencithe Gold Medd of. Honor at the 
PasajiM-Pad&c Ezpo«tioa. 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

MAIN OFnCE AND WORKS 
6050 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW YORK. . . - '- 4I_ Park Row. Room 831 



BOSTON. 

CHICAGO. 1464 Mooadnock 



12 Pe*ri Street. Room 29 
Block 



GRIEG^ 

SPEGAL NEW YEAR NUMBER 

OF 

TheMusic student 

(Witb Portrait Cover) 

Editor: PERCY A. SCHOLES, Mm. B. Oxm. 

The most complete Handbook on tVtm Life and 
Works of Griet ever published In this country 

SOME CONTENTS 
Letter from Madame Grie^ 
''My First Success/' by Grieg 
Some Influences in the Life of .Grieg 
The Songs of Grieg 

G. C. ASHTON JONSON 

The Piano Works <xf Grieg 

PERCY A. SCHOLES 

Grieg's Chamber Music 

MARION M. SCOTT 

Organ Arrangements of Grieg 

E. C. BAIRSTOW 

Grieg and the Pianola 
Scandinavian Instruments 

E. VAN DER STRAETEN 
Bjr mall, 16 cents (Please send stamps) 

THE MUSIC STUDENT, Ltd. 

30, Carlton Terrace, Child's Hill, London, N. W. 

American Afentsi 
The H. W. Grey Co., 2 West 45th Street, New York 



G. W. T. REED 



THE SPENCER STEEL "ORGOBLO" received the GOLD 
MEDAL OF HONOR, the highest award in or^an blowing 
at the P. P. I. E. This only confirms the supenority of the 
"ORGOBLO" already known by three-quarters of the best 
organ builders in the United States, who have standardized 
them. 

The "ORGOBLO" is the most efficient, durable and quiet 
running organ blower in existence, whether operating large 
or small, new or old organs. 




The immense organs in Yale, Harvard and Cornell Universi- 
ties, Mormon Tabernacle and Wanamaker Store, as well as 
the organs at the Exposition, which received the first and 
second prizes, are blown by "ORGOBLOS.** 

The Organ Power Company 

Hartford, Conn. 

who sell more organ blowers than all other concerns in, this 
specialty combined. 
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The Hall Organ Company 

NEW HAVEN, OONN. 

Builders of 
Electric and Tubular Pneumatic 

Pipe Organs 

FOR 

Church, Hall or Residence 

We solicit your inquiries and investiga- 
tions, confident in the knowledge that 
our instruments combine all useful fea- 
tures of modern voicing aiid construction 

Skillful Workmanship, Perfect Me- 
chanism and High-Class Finish 

ADDRESS DRAWER C, WEST 
HAVEN, CONN., FOR CATALOG 

THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



MUSIC NEWS 

Charles E. Watt, Editor and Publisher 
850 McClurg Building, Chicago, 111. 

Bert AdTertitiiig Mediiim 
In America 

Mo6t interesting music news and 
stories — Programs for Church and 
Concert — Elditorial Comment on 
all the musical questions of the day. 

Send 25 cents for a three months 
trial subscription — or,send ten cents 
and we will mail you three sam- 
ple copies, including our GREIAT 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 



Pablished every Friday in the Year 
Sabscription $2.00 for Fifty-two Issues 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMROSCH. Dirtdor 



An Endowed School of Music 

Conducted solely in the interests of higher 
musical education. It provides students of 
natural ability and earnest purpose a thorough, 
complete and comprehensive education in music 
without going abroad. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL LESSONS 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED OPERATIC 
DEPARTMENT 



For catalogue and full information, address 
Secretary :: :: 120 Garemont Avenue 



T 



INDALE 
MUSIC 
CABINETS 

One of these Cabinets will 
keep your music straight and 
orderly, protected from 
damage, with every piece in- 
stantly find-a-ble. It will 
give you a new pleasure in 
handling your music. 
We make 17 styles and sizes, 
holding small or large libra- 
ries of music, and your re- 
quest for catalogue 7 will be 
welcomed 

TINDALE CABINET CO. 
DitKNi 8M1.. 8 East J4th St., New Vvrk 



A place for 
every piece 

Every piece 




SPECIAL TRAINING 

for Organists and Choirmasters preparing for ad- 
vanced positions, or for the profession. Unequallefi 
advantages for studying the Cathedral Service, Organ 
Playing and Boy Voice Culture. 



Send for Booklet and Catalog of Professional Pupils 



G. EDWARD STUBBS 

ST. AGNES CHAPEU TRINITY PARISH, N.Y. 
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H. ELLIOT BUTTON 

Mosica] Reviser to Novello & Co. for 25 years 

UNDERTAKES THE REVISION AND 
PREPARATION FOR PRINTINQ OF 

G)mposers' Manuscripts 

And gives advice as to the most suitable publishers 
for various styles of composition 

Reference may be made to the following composers 
SIR C. HUBERT H. PARRY SIR EDWARD BLGAR 

SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE DR. WALPORD DAVIES 

Address: H. ELLIOT BUTTON, 

NarsvMd. ArMeh Road, Nanpstead, London, England. 



GIVEN FREE 

$1.50 Worth of Music 

If you are a lover of music send us ten cents 
and we will mail you a sample copy of The 
Foyer. We will also mail you all particulars 
regarding the above offer. 
You will like The Foyer. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to Music and Drama ; it is always 
brimful of interesting and instructive read- 
ing, and each issue contains several pieces 
of selected vocal and instrumental music. 
Regular Prices 

15 cents a Copy. $1.50 for a Year 
29 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 



A Cappella Choruses 

FROM THE RUSSIAN LITURGY 

SELECTED BY 

KURT SCHINDLER 

Conductor of the Schola Cantorum of New York 

AND EDITED WITH ENGLISH TEXT BY 

CHARLES WINFRED DOUGLAS 

Canon of Fond Du Lac 
No. Price 

1. The Cherubic Hymn 12 

Op. 29. A Gretchaninoff 

2. Glory to the Trinity 12 

Op. 31. S. Rachmaninoff 

3. The Beatitudes 12 

Op. 31. S. Rachmaninoff 

4. Sanctus and Benedictus 12 

P. Tschaikowskv 

5. ( Gloria and Only Begotten Son / j^ 
( O Come let us Worship ^ . . . • 

V. Kalinnikoff 

6. O Praise the Name of the Lord ... 12 

P. Tschaikowskv 

7. ( We Praise Thee 1 ,2 
( O Praise the Lord of Heaven | • • • • 

A. Arensky 

8. Praise the Lord, O My Soul 15 

A. Gretchaninoff 

New York 
THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

NOVELLO St CO., LTD. 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

Some very notable recent instruments, for size, tonal massive- 
ness and mechanical convenience and control ought to challenge 
the attention of every one interested in pipe organs. Information 
about them given on request. They include organs built in the 
far west, middle west, and the east. 

The vogue of large concert and church organs is increasing 
because in the massing of tonals, the refinement of solo voices and 
the instant control they approach much of the glory of a big 
orchestra. Had improvement been less rapid the vogue of organ 
building would have been slower. 

Everybody who has an Austin is satisfied. If not, we have 
never heard of it. The factory output for the past decade is re- 
markable, but not more remarkable than the ultimate refinement 
and improvement of all details of organ construction. 

Catalogs^ lists of organs ^ specificatmiSy etc.^ on request. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO., 



WOODLAND STREET, 



HARTFORD, CONN- 



HUTCHINGS 

Organ Company 

All other Builders admit 
that :: :: :: :: 

HUTCHINGS 

builds the SECOND best 
Organ; themselves, of 
course, the best. :: :: 

Plant at 

Waltham, Mass. 



18 Tremont Street 
BOSTON 



156 Fifth Arenue 
NEW YORK 



Northwestern Uniyersity 
Summer School of Music 

PETER C. LUTKIN. Dean 

Six weeks, June 26 to August 5, 19x6. Private in- 
struction in Piano, Voice, Ornn, Violin and Cello. 
Claas Instruction in Harmony, Musical Analysis, Ear- 
training and Solfeggio. Special features — courses in 
Public School Music and Piano Pedagogy. For bul- 
letin ^ving full description of courses and credits 
(both in the School of Music and College of Liberal 
Arts), tuition fees, views of beautiful campus scenes; 
also information regarding Summer Schools of the 
CoUe^ of Liberal Arts and Oratory, address A. W. 
Harris, President, Box 514, Evanston, 111. 



TRINITY SCHOOL 

OF CHURCH MUSIC 

: vaily Training in the Music of the 
Episcopal Church for Organists and 
Choirmasters. 

Catalogue on request 

FELIX LAMOND, Director 

90 Trinity Place New York 
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GRIEG 

SPECIAL NEW TEAR NUMBER 

OP 

TheMusic student 

(Wi»l> Portrait rorer) 

Editor: PERCY A. SCHOLES, Mo*. B. Oxon. 

^ Th« most cemplet* Handbook on th« Llf • and 
Works of Gri«c •▼•r published in this country. 

SOME CONTENTS 
Letter from Madame Grieg 
"My Pint Success/' by Grieg 
Some Influences in the Life of Grieg 
The Songs of Grieg 

G. C. ASHTON JONSON 

The Piano Works of Grieg 

PERCY A« SCHOLES 

Grieg's Chamber Music 

MARION M. SCOTT 

Organ Arrangements of Grieg 

E. C. BA 

Grieg and the Pianola 

G. W. T. REED 

Scandinavian Instruments 

E. VAN DER STRAETEN 
By mail. 16 conts (PIsaao sand stamps) 

THE MUSIC STUDENT. Ltd. 

30, Carlton Tarraea, Child's Hill, London, N. W. 

^■1 '"V 'American A^ants: 

Tha H. W. Gray Co., 2 Wast 45th Straat, Natr York 



IRSTOW 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE o! the 
National Federation of Musical Gabs 



ff It is the one musical magazine which every 
music lover should read. 

ff It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. The Depart- 
ments of Education. Library Extension, Course 
of Study, Public School Music, Sacred Music, 
American Music, Young Professionals and 
Students' Extension, and Community Music 
are covered by the chairmen of these several 
departments. 

fT Timely articles f i-om our foremost ^ au- 
uiorities, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 

ff You as an individual cannot afford to mist 
the monthly visit of this magazine. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$1.00 A YEAR 



ADDRESS — 

THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen Campbdl, Editor 
116 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, HL 



Something to Sing 

Compiled by W. J. Baltzell 

Editor of The Musician 

Price, 75 cents postpaid 



A beautifully bound book, full sheet music 
size, containing 50 delightful songs. Easy enough 
for home or social circles, yet good enough for 
serious study. An ideal collection when one is 
asked to "sing something.*' Introduction by dis- 
tinguished voice specialists, complete suggestions 
for each song. Value at teachers' special price, 
in separate sheets, $12. 

"i. unique and interesting volume on new lines. 
The critical commentary on each song, old or 
n-^odem, renders it an invaluable aid to vocal 
teachers for use with pupils in the first year of 
study.'' — Musical Courier. 



Something to Play 

Old and New Masterpieces 
Price, 75 cents postpaid 

Forty-five charming pieces for the piano, easy 
to moderately difficult. March, waltz and other 
dance rhythms. Descriptive, popular, and semi- 
classical pieces. Your favorite book when you 
want to "play something." Gives fascinating 
practice in scales, chords, left-hand melodies, and 
other points in technique. Value at teachers' 
special price, in separate sheets, $11. 

''The title well describes the book. It would 
indeed be a music lover hard to please who could 
not find in its varied and interesting contents 
many things with which to while away a pleasant 
hour at the piano. The numbers are of medium 
difficulty, not exceeding grades II I -IT." — Musical 
Courier. 



Oliver DitSOn Company, ISO Xremont St., Boston, Mass. 
ChaS. H. DitSOn C& Co., 8-10-12 E. 34th St., New York city 
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CHURCH ORGANS 

BOSTON, MASS. 




FRANCIS L. YORK 



THE DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

101 3 WOODWARD AVE.. DETROIT 
Mr. Ernest M. Skinner, 

Boston, Mass. 
My dear Mr. Skinner, — 

I hardly know how to express my appreciation o( the work you have done for us in our new organ. I 
suppose no organ committee ever spent more time and trouble, or ever went into more minute detail in the investi- 
gation o( organs and organ builders than did ours. We visited the factories of the best known builders, heard a 
large number of their organs, looked up their commercial rating and a»ked the opinion of prominent organists in all 
parts of the country. Of course, I had my own previously formed opinion, ihe result of a good many years of 
organ playing and study, but I wished not only to satisfy myself, but to satisfy the authorities of the church that our 
decision was the result of a thorough investigation. In addition, we listened carefully to the opinion of all the com- 
peting builders — sometimes they told us more than they intended. After all this investigation, we decided on the 
Skinner orsan and the result has proved the wisdom of our choice. In workmanship, perfection of action, variety 
of tone color, ease of control, power and expressiveness, and especially in tone quality, the organ surpasses our 
expectations. I opened the organ with a recital November 7th, and since that time I have heard words of appre- 
ciation from the general music lover, from professional musicians, from organists, from organ builders — all to the 
same etfect: that in our instrument you have given Detroit its master work in organ building. 

Wishing you all the success you so richly deserve, I am. 

Yours truly. (Signed) FRANCIS L. YORK 
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JSSimy ON THE 15T^ OF EVERY MONTH 
SUB5CRlPTiaN $L PER ANNUM 

OFFJCJAL ORGAN OF THE 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

COPVBirjHT 1914 BY THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 



SUMMARY WOF CONTENTS 



EDITORIALS 

MY MUSICAL LIFE 
RIM SK Y-KORS AKOV 

MUSIC AND MATHEMATICS 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

FACTS, RUMORS AND REMARKS 

VARIOUS NOTES 

ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 

DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS 

NEWS FROM PARIS 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC 

THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

SUGGESTED SERVICE UST 
MUSIC PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST MONTH 
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terpiece. It was 'Napoleon Crossing the 
Alps/ Looking at it critically, I should say 
it was rather short of Alps. An Alp or two 
would have improved it; but, as a whole, it 
was a wonderful piece of work; and what a 
wooden piece of work is a wooden man, when 
his legs and arms are all right." 



iS 
iS 



editorials 



50 Richard Strauss's "Alpine" sym- 
phony has been performed at last 
without any perturbation of Nature 
in Cincinnati or Philadelphia. Reviews of the 
symphony which were published in Germany 
and in the American cities named recall an 
extract from Artemus Ward's "Pyrotechny," 
which tells of an incident in the life of Reuben 
Pettingill. 

"He was an extraordinarily skillful young 
man in the use of a common clasp-knife. 
With that simple weapon he could make, from 
soft wood, horses, dogs, cats, etc. He carved 
excellent soldiers also. I remember his mas- 



-♦/^^^E have heard here a good deal about 
III the tympanon and some of us have 
"^"'^'^ heard Mr. Votichenko play on it. 
It may be remembered that one of his pieces 
was "LuUi's Menuet Louis Quatorze" written 
for the tympanon at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and played for King Louis 
XIV by Mr. Votichenko's ancestor, Heben- 
streit. 

Now this ' Hebenstreit, Pantaleon Heben- 
streit, born at Eisleben in 1669, was by calling 
a violinist and dancing master. He invented 
an instrument to which he gave his name 
"Pantaleon" or "Pantalon." This he con- 
structed at Mersebury — for he had been 
driven from Leipsic on account of his debts. 
He went on a concert tour with the pantalon, 
which was an enlarged and improved tym- 
panon. When he played before Louis XIV 
in Paris his instrument had no name. The 
monarch graciously named it after the Chris- 
tian name of the virtuoso inventor. It is said 
that hearing Hebenstreit playing at the house 
of Ninon de Lenclos the abbe de Chateauneuf 
was moved to wTite his "Dialogue sur la 
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Musique des Anciens," in which he described 
the instrument and eulogized the player; but 
his description does not exactly tally with that 
given by Forkel or Koch. Returning to Ger- 
many, the next year, Hebenstreit was ap- 
]>ointed court conductor at Eisenach. In 1714 
he was a Kammer-Miisikus at Dresden. Death 
took him in 1750. The instrument disap- 
peared. Some think that Bach was led to 
write his clavier concertos by knowing Heben- 
streit's for pantalon and violin. Living at 
Dresden, our Hebenstreit received a salary 
equivalent to $1,500, a huge sum for that 
time. He left pupils, among them Bender and 
Gumpenhuber. A musician named Noelli at- 
tempted to put the pantalon back in fashion 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 



aH these forgotten virtuosos! Who 
knows to-day of Charles Eulenstein, 
a surprising virtuoso on the jewsharp, 
who made a sensation in London (1827-28) 
by producing beautiful effects on sixteen jews- 
harps. Alas, his teeth were so injured thereby 
that for a time he took to the guitar, but a den- 
tist contrived a glutinous covering jfor his 
teeth so that he could again delight aristo- 
cratic audiences. The story of his life, which 
has been published, although music lexicons 
ignore the fact, is a pathetic one, for he had 
many trials and tribulations in his early years. 
He did not die until 1890 (in Styria). 



Y^%^ E are told that Eugen d'Albert, bom 
I I I at Glasgow, the son of a composer 
^'^^^ of dance music who was certainly 
not a German, educated partly in England, a 
country which he afterwards abused, now 
calls himself a Swiss citizen. ' It was not so 
many years ago that he boasted furiously of 
his German citizenship. Studying in Berlin 
of the 'eighties, when d'Albert played there 
as a young Boanerges of the piano, we re- 
member it was noised about that the youth, 
with a fine regard for his mother, wished it 
to be understood that his father was Carl 
Tausig. 

And now comes Mr. Richard Northcott 
with his privately printed biographical sketch 
of Donizetti, in which it is asserted that Doni- 
zetti was grandson of a Scotchman whose 
name, Donald Izett, was corrupted to Donizetti 
when he went as a valet to Italy. Does this 
account for "Lucia di Lammermoor" ? 



50RTUNATE is the critic that finds out 
a new phrase when he comes to re- 
viewing a pianist's recital. The critic 
of the Pall Mall Gazette heard Mr. William 
Murdoch play in April. "Except when he 
falls into the undignified expedient of creating 
a spurious irridescence by means of the sus- 
taining pedal, he has a directness of expres- 
sion that carries all before it." 

Speaking of critics, we must still look to- 
wards the West. There is the Black Oak 
correspondent of the Braymer Bee, for ex- 
ample. 

"Prof. J. D. Wheeler gave an entertain- 
ment on his violin last week which was very 
fine. He imitated the old cane mill, the mule, 
the old sow and pigs, the Arkansas traveler, 
the old spinning-wheel, and various other 
things. Rev. Lawrence Wheeler preached a 
couple of good sermons, and then C. W. Lane 
passed around the hat. The collection was 
65 cents for the young preacher, who thanked 
the audience for their good behavior, and dis- 
missed them to their homes." 

"And various other things" is vague. The 
catalogue of Prof. Wheeler's imitations should 
have been full and precise. And what was 
his reward, if the preacher received only 65 
cents? That in view of all these painful cir- 
cumstances the audience was well behaved 
speaks loudly for the growth of "culture" in 
the West. 



CHE critic of the Pleasant Valley (Ark.) 
Palladium also went to a concert. 
"The third number on the programme 
was a saxophone solo by Miss Birdie Puffer. 
Musicians are agreed that the saxophone is 
an instrument out of which but few can get 
real music, but Miss Birdie played it beauti- 
fully. She is a popular member of our most 
exclusive social set, and is also noted for hav- 
ing once whipped a gentleman who did not 
appreciate her saxophone playing." Truly a 
formidable virtuoso! No wonder that the 
critic of the Palladium was enthusiastic over 
Miss Birdie's performance. Some years ago 
the husband of Mme. Clara Butt assaulted the 
critic of the London Times because he did not 
fully appreciate Mme. Butt's singing in a con- 
cert, but in Arkansas a virtuoso, though a 
woman, in her desire to raise the standard of 
taste in the community uses a whip as a stimu- 
lant and a corrective. Our colleagues in New 
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Fork should keep Miss Birdie and this inci- 
dent in mind. She may yet visit this city in 
pursuit of favorable press notices. 



(^jT' HE London Times, discoursing on "Lux- 
11 ury in Music" urges the need for econ- 
^^^ omy of resources. "If music is to go 
on at all in a third war season — ^and very soon 
concert-givers will have to consider their plans 
ior such a season — it is quite clear that they 
will have to use the resources which lie ready 
to hand. If music is regarded not as an ex- 
pensive luxury, but as one of the spiritual 
needs of the community, it will be worth while 
for tlie various organizations to draw more 
together to secure one another's help, to ar- 
range their programmes in co-operation rather 
than in competition. In some instances it may 
be necessary to be content with a humbler 
standard of performance than we have been 
used to. The ability to do that is the test of 
the true musical instinct. People who merely 
want music for the luxury of a superfine 
performance are the bane of musical enter- 
prise at all times; they are negligible now. 
Each local area must use what resources it 
possesses to the best advantage for the in- 
trinsic qualities of the music. If this were 
done in London the result would be fewer 
concerts, better programmes, and a higher level 
of intelligent interest among audiences." 



j^Sr^ HESE remarks might be pondered with 
\\ profit by the directors of choral so- 
^^/^ cieties in our smaller cities. If the 
people of the town will not hear an oratorio 
or a cantata unless some justly or unjustly 
celebrated singer is engaged for the solo pas- 
sages, there is no genuine interest in music, 
and the fancied necessity for importation is a 
sad commentary on the proficiency of local 
singers. We remember musical activity in 
a small town near the Connecticut River in 
the 'sixties. A Choral Union was liberally 
supported by the people. It gave at least one 
concert a season. We recall one in which 
Mendelssohn's "Walpurgis Night" was per- 
formed. The solo passages were sung and 
sung well by singers in church choirs. The 
people took a pride in this fact. Not one of 
these singers was a professional, as the term 
is rightly understood. There was an importa- 



tion: The Germania orchestra from Boston. 
Rossini's "Stabat Mater" was performed in 
the same way. "II Trovatore" was performed 
as an opera in the Town Hall. This town is 
now a city. There is a college for women, 
with a Professor of the Musical Department, 
with teachers that have studied in Europe and 
all that ; but there is not the same general in- 
terest in music. Concerts are given, but for 
the most part by singers and players from 
New York and Boston. The Choral Union 
died long ago, and no body of singers has 
taken its place. 



-^/^EW YORK and Boston heard during 
1 L the season now at an end many 
'^^ ^ young — ^and some middle-aged — sing- 
ers, violinists, pianists, whose names were un- 
familiar even to those who make it a busi- 
ness to be acquainted with musical activities 
throughout the country. Some of these "art- 
ists" were unprepared for concert work ; many 
had only moderate ability as executants and 
none at all as interpreters. They played and 
sang as they had been taught. One song was 
like unto another. And so with piano pieces : 
there was no differentiation in sentiments, 
moods, or emotions. They ventured because 
they wished to secure press notices for use in 
towns of the Middle West and West. They, 
or their managers, argued that they could find 
in the newspapers at least one favorable line 
to be quoted. Nor did they, as a rule, hesitate 
to garble a notice ; to quote something mildly 
pleasant without the corrective clause. This 
evil has grown to such an extent, that the 
critic now endeavors to frame his review so 
that nothing flattering, nothing that may be 
misconstrued by a local manager of a society 
or a club can be printed in Miss Maud's or 
Mr. Eglantine's circular. 



-^/|/%R. PERCY GRAINGER contributed 
7 I I an entertaining article "Modern and 
'^i ▼^ Universal Impulses in Music" to 
The Etude, In the second column he char- 
acterizes Richard Strauss as "the great hearted 
Bavarian." This shows the kindly nature of 
Mr. Grainger. Having discussed in an enter- 
taining manner the more striking innovations 
of ultra modern composers — as Cyril Scott 
and Schonberg, who have "liberated us from 
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the inevitability of harmony," although Mr. 
Grainger does not dislike harmony — "I adore 
it" — he wishes to realize his boyhood's dream, 
to bring his "beatless" music before the world. 
"Ever since a young child I have heard in my 
head a polyphonic sort of music in which no 
kind of rhythmical regularity whatever ob- 
tains, in which not only no regular standard 
duration of beat is either stated or felt, but 
in which the various polyphonic parts do not 
obey rhythmic impulses in common. On the 
contrary, each part will, as a general rule, feel 
its beat impulse at a different moment, thus 
producing a rhythmic clash of a basicly dif- 
ferent nature from the mere syncopations pos- 
sible under our present system." This dream 
must be realized by some one, if not by Mr. 
Grainger, for "the path of the spirit of change 
and the instinct for ever wider universality" 
imperiously demanded in its scheme the in- 
clusion of the liberation inherent in 'beatless 
music,' which will be to the whole art of mu- 
sic much what 'prose' is to literature, while 
our present-day music on a rhythmically regu- 
lar basis can be compared with 'poetry.' In- 
cidentally, are there any rhythms in the world 
more enthrallingly subtle and complex than 
the always utterly irregular rhythms of ordi- 
nary every-day speech?" 

This reminds one of De Quincey hearing the 
opera with Grassini as the chief singer. "And 
over and above the music of the stage and the 
orchestra, I had all around me, in the intervals 
of the performance, the music of the Italian 
language talked by Italian women, for the 
gallery was usually crowded with Italians; 
and I listened with a pleasure such as that 
with which Weld, the traveler, lay and 
listened in Canada to the sweet laughter of 
Indian women, for the less you understand 
of a language, the more sensible you are to the 
melody or harshness of its sounds." This con- 
clusion bears on the question of all operatic 
performances in English. 



aND Mr. Grainger finds that it took a 
man of Stanford's "international cul- 
ture, complex personality, creative 
originality . . . and symphonic rendition to 
exploit the full compositional possibilities of 
Irish countryside ditties and to achieve in his 
arrangements of them a monument to autoch- 
thonous song ranking right alongside Brahms's 



immortal 'Deutsche Volkslieder.' " To this 
it might be said that these Irish ditties 
and German folk songs were more beautiful 
in their rude and fragrant simplicity, far more 
characteristic, than in the sophisticated ver- 
sions of Brahms and Stanford. 



CHE passionate lovers of folk songs, 
those who chase after them as Jones 
after a butterfly that is not in his col-, 
lection or Smith after a rare bug, should in- 
troduce here the Siberian convict songs, sung 
recently in London at a concert in aid of Rus- 
sian prisoners of war; an ironical choice for 
the occasion. It appears that a Swede named 
Hartvelt was enabled by the Russian Govern- 
ment to visit convict settlements in Siberia and 
record the songs he heard. "Naturally the 
whole gamut of the emotions is touched on," 
wrote Mr. Legge, "the whole limited life and 
experience of these unhappy creatures; and 
the result is of the rarest ethnographical and 
musical interest." The melodies and words 
are said to be recorded faithfully. Hartvelt 
added a piano part. 



CO those who are still demanding that 
all operas should be sung in English 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and 
elsewhere in this country, we commend the 
saying of Sir Thomas Beecham that he finds 
himself unable to interpret faithfully accord- 
ing to the composer's intention through the 
medium of a translation. "More than fre- 
quently," he says, "the note and the word are 
so closely joined that a disruption of the two 
not only place the artists who are singing at 
a considerable disadvantage, but actually alters 
the sound of the music to a degree that seri- 
ously impairs its value and significance." He 
cites "Otello" and "Lucia di Lammermoor," 
although the Enghsh translation of the former 
libretto is an unusually good one in every way. 
Sir Thomas is not the first to make this com- 
plaint. Years ago Heinrich Dorh showed in 
an essay with musical notation how the char- 
acter of the music in Gounod's "Faust" was 
changed and greatly impaired when the opera 
was sung in German. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the wretched 
translations of many librettos. When '*The 
Magic Flute" was revived in London by Sir 
Thomas Beecham on April 15 the audience 
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grew merry over the latest translator, who 
made the group of ladies discovering Tamino 
lying prostrate from terror of the snake to 
sing: 

"All very fine, each one would stay with him 

alone, 
It can't be done, it can't be done." 

But perhaps Mr. DeKoven's "Canterbury 
Pilgrims" will persuade us when it is produced 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. De- 
Koven, having told us in print that the music 
of Debussy and Richard Strauss will soon be 
forgotten because it is without melody, praises 
the tunefulness of his own opera, but he is 
equally enthusiastic over Mr. Percy Mackaye's 
libretto. "His work is distinctive, forceful, 
magnificent — and how it does lend itself to 
musical expression ! Oh, I tell you it is a big 
thing." 



CHE Evening Post recently quoted from 
Mr. Charles Z. Lincoln's work on 
"The Civil Law and the Church" some 
interesting judgments. The plaintiff in the 
old action of Soltau vs. De Held showed that 
objectionable bells wejre rung five times a 
day on week days, six times on Saturday, and 
innumerable times on Sunday, beginning at 
5 A. M. He obtained a permanent injunction 
against the local beadle. There was a ques- 
tion whether country choirs » had a right to 
remuneration. The court remarked: "The 
choir is made up of amateurs often but little 
instructed in the science of melody; and this 
part of the church service is, in such places, 
rather the observance of religious duty than 
the exercise of professional art and cultivated 
taste." In Texas the Court of Appeals de- 
clared the unmusical intonation of a member 
of the congregation or the cracking and eating 
of nuts a criminal disturbance ot divine ser- 
vice. Was it in Texas that a jail sentence was 
imposed on a worshiper who "groaned aloud" 
or whispered confidentially to a friend that if 
the preacher "fooled with him, he would 
shoot him" ? 



y^^^RGANISTS in England are complain- 
II I ing of small salaries paid in cathe- 
^^— -^ drals. The Observer drew attention 
to Rochester Cathedral. The vacancy there 
was advertised at the sum of £140 a year. For 



this salary two services and one choir-prac- 
tice a day were expected. It is said that the 
grievance comes from the fact that in cathe- 
drals the stipend often stands at the original 
endowment, while the cost of living has in- 
creased ten-fold. "The result must inevitably 
be either that an indifferent organist is secured 
(one satisfied to settle down to a life of ob- 
scurity), or else the capable organist appointed 
has to delegate his duties more or less, and 
accordingly soon falls foul of his chapter." 



3N too many churches of this country 
the salary of the organist is inadequate. 
Then there is the gifted amateur, gen- 
erally a man of means, who offers his services 
for nothing, he is so fond of the organ. Some- 
times the church is indebted to him, because 
he has enlarged or renovated the organ at his 
own expense. If only he would acquire a 
respectable pedal technic, and let the vox hu- 
mana alone ! 

Let us go back to folk songs, not necessarily 
the convict songs of Siberia heard in London ; 
not the Siberian folk songs brought over to 
New York by Mr. Votitchenco. Mr. Robin 
H. Legge, who has the commendable habit of 
writing sanely about music, freed his mind 
when he declared that no school was ever 
brought into being by the deliberate, "I might 
almost say the cold-blooded," study of folk 
music. We all love folk music — no folk mu- 
sic is unworthy, but let us not lose our heads 
over it. . . . Fundamentally, the idea of 
this deliberate and dogged cult of folk music 
seems to me to be thoroughly unhealthy. It 
is the shutting-out of that inevitability which 
is the life-breath of great impulsive art. One 
of two things is bound to happen; either the 
finished work will, so to speak, creak like bad 
stage machinery; or (if the musicians have 
enough of the divine fire) it will soar up and 
beyond and far away from the printed themes, 
repudiating them, forgetting them. And who 
shall say what the *idiom' will be — the idiom 
of *Lord Rendal,' or *the Flowers of the 
Forest,' or *the Londonderry Air'? N.o. If 
it is a work of genius it will be the composer's 
own ; it will owe nothing to 'Lord Rendal' or 
the others. But it may owe something to the 
tram-lines of Brixton, or the cinemas of 
Brighton, or perhaps — who knows? — to some 
terrifying dug-out in Flanders." 
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my musical £ife 

By Rimsky-Korsakov. 
From Les Annales, 

TRANSLATED BY EDWARD BIDDLE. 
VI 

{Concluded) 
Home of an artist — Disorder and genius — 
Borodine's cats. ^ 

|MONG all my musical companions, 
Borodine was the one I saw most 
of. During these last years his 
affairs and his mode of life un- 
derwent marked changes. Giving up gen- 
erally but little time to music, and in answer 
to those who reproached him about it, saying 
that he was as fond of chemistry as music, he 
gave up less and less time to the latter. 

But it was not science that occupied him 
more especially. He had become one of the 
active organizers of the medical school for 
women, became associated with all sorts of 
societies established for the benefit and en- 
couragement of studious youth, especially 
feminine youth. The meetings of these so- 
cieties, his functions as treasurer of one of 
them, the proceedings in connection with them, 
took all his time. I found him rarely at his 
laboratory, still less often at the piano; when 
I would arrive, he had either gone out to at- 
tend a society meeting or he was on his way 
back from one, or going about on affairs con- 
nected with these societies, or in the midst of 
writing letters and balancing his treasurer's 
accounts. If one adds to this his lectures, his 
participation in the Council of the School of 
Medicine, one understands that no time was 
left for music. It has always appeared 
strange to me to see certain ladies of the 
Stassov Society, who showed so much en- 
thusiasm for Borodine's musical talent, push- 
ing him into all sorts of charitable commit- 
tees, taking from him the time that he might 
have consecrated to the composition of won- 
derful musical works. 

Then, again, knowing his goodness and 
yielding disposition, his scholars at the School 
of Medicine and the young students assailed 
him with all sorts of requests, to which he 
bound himself to accede. His apartment, 
poorly planned, suggestive of a long passage- 
way, did not permit of his secluding himself 
and being excused from receiving. Everyone 
penetrated there, no matter at what hours, tak- 
ing him from his dinner or tea, and the ex- 



cellent Borodine rose from the table, listening 
patiently to requests or complaints and prom- 
ising to forward the wishes of his solicitors. 
His time was thus taken up for entire hours 
by disjointed conversations, and he seemed al- 
ways full of business, and finishing up some- 
thing or another. I was profoundly pained 
for this bungling and unproductive expendi- 
ture of time. 

It is to be observed also that his wife, 
Catherine Sergueievna, suffered continually 
from asthma, did not sleep through the night, 
and only arose at mid-day. Borodine cared 
for her at night, arose early, and thus did not 
procure a due proportion of sleep. The en- 
tire domestic life of the couple was full of 
disorder: no fixed hour for dinner and other 
meals. Arriving one night after lo o'clock, 
I found them about to sit down to dinner. 
Without taking into account the young chil- 
dren that they adopted successively and 
brought up, their lodgings continually served 
as an asylum for numerous relatives, poor or 
on their way somewhere, who fell ill and even 
lost their reason, and Borodine cared for them, 
established them in hospitals and visited them. 
The four rooms composing his apartment 
were often occupied by several of these visi- 
tors, some sleeping on the divans and others 
even on the floor. It often happened that the 
master of the lodgings could not even touch 
the piano, as someone was sleeping in the ad- 
joining room. The same disorder prevailed at 
table: several cats that the Borodines har- 
bored would get upon the table, put their noses 
in the plates, or jump upon the backs of the 
guests. These felines luxuriated in the pro- 
tection of Catherine Sergueievna. Their biog- 
raphies would be recounted. One was called 
"Fisherman," because he succeeded perfectly 
in catching small fish through holes in the ice 
of the frozen rivers. Another, named "Le- 
long," had a habit of seizing other cats and 
bringing them to the Borodines', who housed 
them. More than once it has happened to me 
to dine with them and to see one of these cats 
cross the table to my plate. I would chase 
him off; then Catherine Sergueievna would 
take up his defense and recite his biography. 
Another placed itself on Borodine's neck and 
heated him pitilessly. "Come, sir, this is too 
much this time," Borodine would say. But 
the cat never stirred and stretched itself com- 
fortably on his neck. 
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miisic ana IDatNiiiatici 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 
HE analogy between music and 
mathematics has been so often as- 
serted that there is no longer any- 
thing novel about it — it has be- 
come almost a truism. Yet, like many tru- 
isms, it has frequently been ill understood. 
Seldom is justice done to the logical quality 
of good music, largely because this logic is 
less intellectual than emotional, and many 
people resent the idea of a logic of feeling; 
even less is the creative, beauty-seeking ac- 
tivity of mathematics realized, the humdrum 
associations of school closing our minds to 
all that is most essential in it. Naturally 
enough, the relation of the two activities, each 
so misunderstood, is seldom clearly grasped. 
All the more refreshing is it to find, in Mr. 
Bertrand Russell's delightful essay on "The 
Study of Mathematics," the following sen- 
tences, which, read with the simple substitu- 
tions suggested in brackets, will be seen to 
throw a flood of light on the sister art : 

"The characteristic excellence of mathe- 
matics [music] is only to be found where the 
reasoning [development] is strictly logical; 
the rules of logic are to mathematics [music] 
what those of structure are to architecture. 
In the most beautiful work, a chain of argu- 
ment is presented in which every link is im- 
portant on its own account, in which there 
is an air of ease and lucidity throughout, and 
the premises achieve more than would have 
been thought possible, by means which appear 
natural, and inevitable. Literature embodies 
what is general in particular circumstances 
whose universal significance shines through 
their individual dress; but mathematics 
[music] endeavors to present whatever is 
most general in its purity, without any ir- 
relevant trappings." 

The second sentence here in particular, 
through the emphasis it justly lays upon econ- 
omy, coherence, and richness of result with 
simplicity of means, may be used as a touch- 
stone for finding the best in the music of all 
periods. It applies perfectly to a fugue of 
Bach or a symphony of Beethoven, and with 
some qualifications to the best modern work, 
to a symphony of Brahms or a symphonic 
poem of Strauss. It instantly exposes diflfuse- 
ness such as Schubert's, or non-sequacious- 
ness such as Tschaikowsky's, the turgidities of 



Mahler, the irrelevancies of Reger. It ac- 
counts in large measure for the slackness and 
transiency of interest of so much contem- 
porary music, thrown off hastily, without that 
long distilling and redistilling of the thought 
that alone can free it from all inert matter, 
and concentrate what is vital in it to its es- 
sence. The inde fatigability of Beethoven's 
workmanship, as evidenced by the sketch 
books, has often been remarked, and its con- 
tribution to the vitality of his music correctly 
pointed out ; yet it may be questioned whether 
sufficient emphasis has been laid on the fact 
that what the sketch books so strikingly re- 
veal is far less frequently elaboration than 
condensation. We are reminded of Steven- 
son's "If I only knew what to omit, I could 
make a classic out of a daily paper." On 
page after page we see Beethoven struggling 
to compress into eight measures what has oc- 
curred to him in sixteen, to reduce the eight 
to five or three, in some cases to delete the 
matter altogether, since it proves unnecessary. 
His aim is always to get the desired 'effect 
with the fewest possible notes, realizing as 
he does, and as all the greatest artists do, 
that an extra note is not merely a superfluity, 
but a distraction. Hear his own description 
of the process: "From the glow of enthu- 
siasm I let the melody escape. I pursue it. 
Breathless, I catch up with it. It flies again, 
it disappears, it plunges into a chaos of di- 
verse emotions. I catch it up again, I seize 
it, I embrace it with delight. Nothing can sep- 
arate me from it any more. I multiply it then 
by modulations, and at last I triumph in the 
first theme. There is the whole symphony." 

The sketch books show that by far the 
most laborious part of composition for Bee- 
thoven was this determination of the chief 
ideas, the "exposition." Yet he exaggei^ates 
when he says that "there is the whole sym- 
phony," for we find him grudging effort to 
no detail, however minute, that makes its con- 
tribution to the elegance and force of the 
whole. In the sketch book of 1803, for ex- 
imple, we can retrace his exact steps in deal- 
f'ng with the recurrence of the principal theme 
in the Waldstein Sonata. First he noticed 
that the original key of C major would have 
a monotonous effect at this point unless re- 
lieved against some strongly contrasting key. 
He therefore, introduced a digression occu- 
pying in the sketch seventeen measures. j 
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Most composers, even had they noted at all 
the necessity of a digression, would have been 
amply satisfied with the passage thus 
sketched ; Beethoven reduces it, in the finished 
sonata, to seven measures. How much of its 
force does his work owe to this splendid con- 
ciseness ! That excellence and mediocrity dif- 
fer in a somewhat similar way in mathematics 
is indicated by a comment of Mr. Russell's : 

"In the great majority of mathematical 
text-books there is a total lack of unity in 
method and of systematic development of a 
central theme. . . . Much space is devoted 
to mere curiosities which in no way contribute 
to the main argument. But in the greatest 
works, unity and inevitability are felt as in 
the unfolding of a drama ; in the premises a 
subject is proposed for consideration, and in 
every subsequent step some definite advance 
is made toward mastery of its nature." 

Why is it that excellence of this kind is 
so seldom found in modern work? It will 
not do to answer, as some conservatives may, 
that the free modern forms, like the symphonic 
poem, are intrinsically inferior to the classic 
sonata type. We see more and more clearly 
that the sonata had grave dangers of its own, 
that its literal repetitions encouraged laziness 
in the composer and inattention in the audi- 
ence, and that as practiced by all but the great- 
est it carried along in its musical stream a 
good deal of sand. Schubert's recapitulations 
of his themes are of a length not "heavenly" ; 
Schumann's, Tschaikowsky's, Dvorak's devel- 
opment sections are often perfunctory; even 
Brahms, as Mr. Ernest Newman points out 
in his "Richard Strauss," does not always 
avoid the effect of watering the wine to fill 
the bottle. On the other hand, Strauss him- 
self has shown again and again how the sym- 
phonic poem can be given a conciseness, logic, 
and force in no way inferior to those of the 
symphony. "Till Eulenspiegel," for example, 
admirably fulfils the demands suggested by the 
Russell passage, in the brevity of its 
premises (the two Till motives) in the close- 
ness of its texture, in the avoidance of irrele- 
vancies, and in the richness of the results 
finally attained by an always logical musical 
imagination. 

The particular scheme of structure used, 
then, is unimportant in comparison with the 
degree of intellectual and emotional concen- 
tration brought to bear upon it by the com- 



poser. Whether, indeed, the type of expres- 
sion favored by modern music is helpful to 
this concentration may still be asked. Does 
the subordination of emotion to picture and 
realistic suggestion, as we find it in program 
music, help or hinder a logic that is charac- 
teristically a logic of emotion? The last sen- 
tence of the passage from Mr. Russell's es- 
say with which we began will suggest, what 
is the conviction of many of us, that music 
cannot well hamper itself with the "irrelevant 
trappings" of particular circumstances, with- 
out jeopardizing the general emotional expres- 
siveness which is its truest power. This, 
however, is a thorny question, into which we 
need not go. 

For there is plenty to account for the short- 
comings of the music of our period in the 
general conditions of the life of that period. 
The thousand distractions among which we 
live, the economic temptations proceeding 
from a large and thoughtless public, the over- 
facility of production which, especially in 
Europe, stimulates the composer's pen to out- 
distance his imagination — all this militates 
against that "intending of the mind" which 
is as indispensable to artistic creation as to 
scientific discovery. "No more solitude," 
says M. Romain Rolland in his diagnosis of 
modern German music, "no more long silent 
times, years lived with the work. The first 
idea that comes is accepted by the com- 
poser. . . . Mahler's themes have the 
slightly commonplace air of certain ideas of 
Beethoven in the first sketches. But Mahler 
rests contented with that." 

And so solid work is rare ; the patience for 
it is lacking. "Let me suggest a theme for 
you," writes Thoreau to a friend, "to state 
to yourself precisely and completely what that 
walk over the mountains amounted to for 
you, returning to this essay again and again 
until you are satisfied that all that was im- 
portant in your experience is in it. Don't 
suppose that you can tell it precisely the first 
dozen times you try, but at 'em again. . . . 
Not that the story need be long, but that it 
will take a long time to make it short." // 
will take 0. long time to make it short! — is not 
that the familiar conviction of all true ar- 
tists? And is it not too evident that most 
modern composers work on the exactly oppo- 
site principle, that it will take only a short 
time to make it long? 
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Verdi's Requiem will be sung by the National 
Open-Air Festival Society at the Polo Grounds, New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, June 4. The soloists 
will be Mme. Lucile Laurence, Maria Gay, Giovanni 
Zenatello and Leon Rothier. The conductors will be 
Louis Koemmenich and Amaldo Conti. An orches- 
tra of 120 will assist. 

One of the features of the performance of Shake- 
speare's Tempest, now being played at the Century 
Theater, is the music, specially written for the occa- 
sion by Elliot Schenck, played by an adequate or- 
chestra conducted by the composer. The opening 
number in Act I, representing the storm, is par- 
ticularly c£Fective, and the two solos sung by Ariel, 
Full Fathom Five and Where the Bee Sinks. Men- 
tion should also be made of the setting of honor, 
riches and marriage blessing. 

The National Music Festival of America, Inc., 
Black Mountain, North Carolina, will give its ini- 
tial performance next August. The programme will 
consist of Hadjm's Creation, Mendelssohn's Elijah 
and two Wagner choruses. Hail Bright Abode and 
Finale, Act I, Tannhauser. The various choruses are 
now being rehearsed and the auditorium, to seat 
20,000, is in process of construction. F. S. West- 
brook, of Black Mountain, N. C, is the energetic 
secretary, and an orchestra of 200, under Walter 
Damrosch, has already been engaged. 

Children's choruses are becoming more and more 
a feature of the Mav Festival. Cincinnati, The North 
Shore, Evanston, 111., Ithaca, Ann Arbor, all give an 
important part to the youngsters, some taking part 
in an Oratorio, others singing special music. Each 
year sees an addition to the list of Public School 
Music Festivals, and so far a high standard has been 
maintained. Burlington, N. J., gave a two-day Fes- 
tival on May 4 and 5, under the direction of Clar- 
ence Wells. Eight hundred children and the High 
School Glee Clubs formed the major attraction. The 
programme contained Folk Songs and Dances, Ac- 
tion Songs in Costume, Sight-singing Demonstra- 
tions, Part Songs and Choruses and three Cantatas, 
Bendall's The Lady of Shalott, Anderton's Wreck 
of the Hesperus and Miss Whiteley's Hiawatha's 
Childhood. The singing was excellent and much 
credit is due the conductor, W. Wells. 

The summer session of the School of English 
Folk-Song and Dance will be held at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass., June 24 
to July 15. 

The summer school is organized by the United 
States branch and will be under the direction of Mr. 
Cecil J. Sharp. Its purpose is not only to give stu- 
dents a practical and theoretical knowledge of Eng- 
lish folk songs and dances, which shall enable them 
to qualify as teachers or performers in these sub- 
jects, but also to spread a knowledge of these whole- 
some dances and songs in our own schools and com- 
munity life. 

Classes in folk songs, children's singing games, 
Morris, country and sword dancing are held daily 
throughout the session, and, in order that the stu- 
dents may have as many opportunities as possible of 
seeing the dances adequately executed by expert per- 



formers, a private demonstration is given by the 
staff every morning. The course also includes daily 
lectures and discussions upon the theory, history and 
folk lore of the songs and dances. 

Three or more classes are held simultaneously in 
each of the chief subjects and are graded so as to 
meet the requrements of every student, whatever 
the extent of his knowledge. The school is organ- 
ized in such a way that students may, without dis- 
advantage, begin their course on any Saturday of 
the session. 

Examinations for certificates in folk dancing, ele- 
mentary, and advanced, and in country dancing and 
singing games, are held in accordance with the regu- 
lations issued by the English Folk Dance Society in 
the middle of each week of the session. 

On June 5 Die Walkure will be given in the Yale 
Bowl, New Haven, with an all star cast, Arthur 
Bodansky conducting and the orchestra of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. 



Xitm from Paiii 

All too rare, in the past, have been the occasions 
on which the Parisian public has had an opportunity 
^ to hear the works of our young American com- 
posers. It is, therefore, the more surprising that 
such an event should occur recently during the tur- 
moil of a conflict which is shaking Europe and its 
institutions to their foundations. One of the nu- 
merous benefit concerts, however, which have been 
of inestimable value in raising funds for the relief 
of war suffering, furnished the occasion, and the 
result was the presentation of John Beach as a 
young American composer of remarkable gifts and 
technical equipment. 

The concert was given at the Theatre Rejane, wit- 
ness of so many triumphs of the famous actress in 
Madame Sans Gene, on March 29. The beneficiaries 
were the family of a prominent French musician, a 
prisoner in Germany since the early days of the 
war, and the orchestra was that of the well-known 
Concerts Monteux under the able direction of Ar- 
mand Ferte. 

Mr. Beach's work, which opened the second half 
of the performance in a stage setting, is called La 
Fete de Pippa, and is a dramatic monologue for a 
single character and orchestra ; the text being drawn 
from the introduction of Browning's Pippa Passes. 
The scene takes place in the chamber of Pippa, a 
little working girl of Asolo in northern Italy, on 
the morning of the single holiday she enjoys during 
the year. There is a short introduction, and the 
curtain reveals Pippa's rising and her joyful antici- 
pations of the pleasures of a day of liberty. As in 
Browning's verses, she ponders over the different 
uses to >yhich she can put the day, and, full of good 
anticipations, enthusiastically makes ready to go out ; 
the music gradually rises to a climax, coincident with 
Pippa's joyous departure. And as she disappears 
the familiar Years at the Spring floats back and 
finally dies off into the distance. A few quiet chords 
after the curtain bring the little work to a close. 

This Conte lyrigue, as it is styled in the pro- 
gramme, takes exactly thirty minutes to perform. 
Its orchestration is delicate, but very effective, and 
the continuous flow of the melody, especially the 
beautiful music for The Years at the Spring at the 
end, were cause for much favorable comment. The 
part of Pippa was excellently sung in French by 
Madame Suzanne Cesbrun, of the Opera Comique. 
The performance was received enthusiastically by a 
large audience which numbered many prominent 
Paris musicians. Mr. Beach, who is already known 
to Americans through the Wa-Wan Press, is a 
pupils of Andre Gedalge. 
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The Choral Club, of Hartford, Conn., under the 
direction of R. L. Baldwin, presented at the second 
concert of their ninth season, on Friday evening, 
April 14, the following programme : Laudate Domi- 
num. Converse ; The Way of the World, Hatch ; 
Alexander, Brewer; Concerto in D major, Paganini; 
The Song of the Timber Trail, Hunt;- The Dawn, 
Hammond; Menuett, Mozart; I Bear It, and the 
Maid in the Valley, Herbeck; Nocturne, Chopin; 
Habanera, Sarsate; Summer Evening, I'm Coming 
Home and Finnish Lullaby, Palmgren-Schindler. 

Mr. E. R. Kroeger presented on April, 10 at the 
Musical Art Hall, St. Louis, Mo., a piano recital con- 
sisting entirely of his own compositions. Pro- 
gramme: Suite in F minor, Opus 33, for piano; 
Memory, a Song Cycle, Opus 66; piano solos — 
Elegie, Opus 13 ; Under the Leaves, Opus 85, No. 3 ; 
Momento Capriccioso, Opus 85, No. i ; By the 
Waters of Lethe, Opus 46, No. 2; Chant Arabe, 
Opus 31, No. 2; March of the Indian Phantoms, 
Opus 80; Sonata in F sharp minor, Opus 32, for 
violin and piano. 

The following concert was presented April 11, 
by the- Senior Class of the Crane Normal Institute 
of Music, Potsdam, N. Y.: The Daffodils, Hall; 
Cradle Song of the Virgin, Brahms; Evening, Lu- 
cantoni; The Lorelei, Liszt; Hungarian Dance, 
Brahms; A Birthday, Cowen; Song of the Shirt, 
Homer ; The Gypsies, Brahms ; Life and Death, Tay- 
lor; The First Primrose, Grieg; Autumn Violets, 
Bartlett; Chanson Provencale, Dell' Acqua; From 
the Land of the Sky Blue Water, Cadman; The 
White Dawn, Cadman; Viennese Popular Song, 
Kreisler; Let Erin Remember, Let Now the Harp, 
Turn Ye to Me ; The Boy with the White Cockade. 

The following programme was presented April 
25, by the Choral Societv of Upper Montclair, under 
the direction of Mark Andrews, cond, assisted 
by Miss H. Wierum, soprano ; H. Eeisenberg, violon- 
cello. Programme : Strike, Strike, the Lyre, Cooke ; 
Kol Nidrei, Bruch ; Gipsy Dance, Jeral ; Three Fish- 
ers, Macfarren ; As Discords 'Neath a Master's hand, 
Andrews; O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me and 
O Had I Jubal's Lyre, Handel ; I'm Seventeen, Come 
Sunday, arranged by Grainger; Elegy from Orfeo, 
Chanson Napolitaine, Casella ; O Can Ye Sew Cush- " 
ions, arranged by Bantock; Kitty of Coleraine. ar- 
ranged by Lloyd ; Three Gipsy Songs, Brahms ; Om- 
nipotence, Schubert-Spicker. 

The Musicians' Club of Pittsburgh held its April 
meeting, April 6. The Associated Artists of the city 
were the guests of the musicians at dinner, and for 
the program of compositions by the members of 
the club, which was given later in the evening. The 
program was as follows: Humoreske, The Jolly 
Friar, Sunrise — for piano, Whitmer ; The Homeland, 
She Walked Within the Garden Close, Gaul ; A Lit- 
tle Song of Cheer, Summer, Wentzell; Serenade, 
Humoreske — for piano, Gerwig; Ah! Love, But a 
Day — Browning, Song from Pippa Passes — Brown- 
ing, My Lord Comes Riding — Grace von W. Hen- 
derson, Whitmer; Exile — George Seibel, Russell; 
Andantino, Allegretto, Scherzino— for violin; Whit- 
mer; Christ Is Risen, Song of the Winds and 
Streams, Getting; Fantasie-Impromplu — for Pianp, 
O'Brien. 

The success of the Music Teachers' National As- 
sociation meeting at Buffalo last December, and the 
rapidly-growing interest in the work of the Asso- 
ciation, has led to a number of new plans for the 
coming year. The officers for 1016 are : President, 
J. Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. ; 
Secretary, Charles N. Boyd, 4259 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Treasurer, Ralph L. Baldwin, 81 Tre- 
mont Street, Hartfbrd. Conn., and Waldo S. Pratt, 
Editor, 86 Gillett Street, Hartford, Conn. Execu- 



tive Committee, the above officers with William 
Benbow, Buffalo, N. Y.; Kate S. Chittenden, New- 
York City; Rossetter G, Cole, Chicago, 111.; O. G. 
Sonneck, Washington, D. C; Calvin B. Cady, New 
York City; D. A. Clippinger, Chicago, 111.; Charles 
H. Farnsworth, New York City, and Francis L. 
York, Detroit, Mich. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting will be held at 
New York City, December 27-29, 1916. 

At the Buffalo meeting it was decided to elect a 
group of Counselors, to aid the Executive Commit- 
tee in its work, and the following gentlemen were 
chosen: Rossetter G. Cole, Chicago, 111.; J. Law- 
rence Erb, Urbana, 111.; Charles H. Farnsworth,. 
New York City; Peter C. Lutkin, Evanston, 111.,, 
and Waldo S.. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 

President Erb has appointed several committees 
to make a canvas of the situation in their particular 
line, and to make a report at the annual meeting. 
They are also encouraged to suggest readers of 
papers along their lines for the annual meeting. 
The committees so far appointed are: 

Community Music — Miss Chittenden, Chairman; 
Messrs. Pratt, Benbow, Cole and Lutkin. 

Standardization — Mr. Farnsworth, Chairman; 
Messrs. Cady and Weidig. 

Public School Music and Accrediting — Mr, Bald- 
win, Chairman; Messrs. York and Clippinger. 

We regret to announce the following deaths : 

John F. Runciman, a valued contributor to The^ 
New Music Review, who died in London, on April 
II, was the author of several books, but was best 
known as the musical critic of the Saturday RevicTv, 
which post he held until his death. He was also the 
editor of The Chord, and the correspondent of sev- 
eral American papers. He wrote a life of Purcell 
and a study of Wagner for "The Musician's Library,' 
of which he was editor, but his most widely read 
book was "Old Scores and New 'Readings," which 
is a collection of articles contributed to the Saturday 
ReiAew. It is a complete expression of his person- 
ality. The chief characteristic of his criticism was 
its severity. He was a musician of wide culture and 
eclectic tastes; but his dislike of what he called the 
"academic school" of native composers was almost an 
obsession, and more than once brought him into con- 
flict with the law of libel, Qosely connected with 
this trend of ideas — in fact its complement — was a 
complete inability to see any good in Brahms. He 
had a tendency to express unbounded admiration for 
music which was not known in this country, and 
then to demolish it when it became familiar. He 
undoubtedly, however, did good service in helping 
to destroy some of the conventions which hampered 
the growth of native music in the last years of last 
century, and his critical violences were the result 
of an entirely honest detestation of shams and af- 
fectation, which was his heritage from his sturdy 
north country ancestry. He was the master of a 
vigorous and picturesque style which attracted many 
who had no special interest in music, and made many 
musicians forget how little they agreed with his 
•judgments. He also wrote a good deal of literary 
criticism in the Saturday Review. 

The women's choir organized in October at the 
First Parish, Watertown, Mass., by Edith Lang, 
O. & C, has performed successfully the following^ 
numbers during the winter at Vespers and the Choir 
Concert : Sanctus, Gounod ; All Thru the Night, Old 
Welsh ; God is Love, H. R. Shelley ; Blessed are the 
Pure in Heart, Huhn ; The Lord is My Shepherd, 
Mendelssohn ; He in Tears that Soweth, Hiller ; The 
Heavens Are Telling, Hayden; Seven Old Christ* 
mas Carols, Arr. by E. Lang; The Lady of Shalott, 
Bendall ; The Dream Robber, Edith Lang ; It was a 
Lover and His Lass, Edith Lang; Estudiantina, Arr, 
by N. Clifford Page. 
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I HE Anglican correspondent of the 
Chicago Living Church is evidently 
in sympathy with certain critics 
who have been in the habit of com- 
plaining occasionally, in the columns of a 
prominent London journal, about the music 
at St. Paul's. 

He says: 

"The announcement is made that Mr. 
Charles Macpherson, assistant organist of St. 
Paul's, has been appointed as the organist in 
succession to the late Sir George Martin by 
the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral. This 
was not quite unexpected, and perhaps it will 
prove to have been a wise decision. 

"It is earnestly to be hoped that the new 
organist will show that he is more in sym- 
pathy with Church music reform than was his 
immediate predecessor. Mr. Macpherson 
was born in Edinburgh in 1870, the son of an 
architect, and at the age of only nine years 
he left home to become a member of St. 
Paul's choir school and a boy chorister at 
the great London Cathedral. Later on he 
learned the organ under Dr. George Martin, 
as well as theory under Dr. C. W. Pearce. 
About 1 89 1 he became a student of the Royal 
Academy of Music, where he won a medal 
for the composition of a wind sextette.. He 
was appointed sub-organist of St. Paul's in 
1895. Mr. Macpherson is Professor of Har- 
mony at the Royal Academy of Music and a 
Fellow of the Academy, and a Fellow and 
Member of the Council of the Royal Col- 
lege of Organists. He has published several 
compositions, both ecclesiastical and secular. 
He is brother of Minor Canon Macpherson, 
of Ripon, and son-in-law of Canon Newbolt, 
of St. Paul's." 

There is a trace of half-heartedness in this 
that will offend those of our readers who 
know Mr. Macpherson. And the implication 
regarding his distinguished predecessor will 
be equally unpalatable. 



I HE New York Medical Record re-^ 
cently contained the following re- 
markable account of the vocat 
treatment of a "falsettist" by Dr. 
Hallock, assistant physician in the department 
of neurology in Cornell University Medical 
College. As far as we know, there has never 
before been an authentic "cure" of this kind 
reported in any important journal. Choir- 
masters and teachers of singing will perhaps 
be astonished to learn that the chest register 
can be developed in cases where it has ap- 
parently never existed. 

Dr. Hallock was called upon to treat a tele- 
graph operator for a slight illness not con- 
nected in any way with the vocal organs. He 
says : 

"In speaking he used the falsetto voice and' 
never had spoken in the normal register. Be- 
fore dismissing him, in connection with the 
illness for which he came, I advised him to 
go to some elocution or singing teacher to 
learn to speak in his normal voice. The pa- 
tient said he had not supposed that anything 
could be done to change his voice, but he 
would be glad to go to such a teacher and 
would take my advice. 

"It occurred to me later that I would like 
to try the experiment myself, so I sent for 
him, and he came in due time. I took him 
to the piano. All I know about the piano is 
thumb exercises, but I found that he knew 
less, for he could not carry a tune correctly, 
nor even a single note. He was consistently 
sharp or flat. His musical ear was decidedly 
defective. As I sounded various notes in the 
scale, he sang them in the falsetto, although 
this was difficult because of his defective ear. 
I brought him down iri the descending scale 
as far as his voice would go, and then I 
sounded the next lower note. He promptly 
sang some note in the upper scale, any note,, 
all in the falsetto. I tried the experiment sev- 
eral times, always with the same result. I 
sat quite puzzled and beaten. I had not the 
least idea, in these circumstances, how I was 
to proceed with a case like this, and doubted 
if it would be possible to make any progress 
at all with him. 

"Suddenly an idea came to me, and I asked' 
him to clear his throat and made him repeat 
this several times while I listened carefully. 
In that noise of clearing his throat, I heard" 
the man's natural voice, or thought I did, the* j 
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suggestion of it, enough to begin on. I re- 
quested him to cough and clear his throat 
again and again. The natural voice was evi- 
dent to me at the very end of the coughing 
noise. I asked him to notice that as he cleared 
his throat, the sound naturally separated into 
something like two parts, the cough and a 
noise which followed it. (It might be repre- 
sented, though not correctly, by the word 
*a-hem.*) I perceived that I might use this 
reaction to the cough, as it might be called, 
the second part, the sort of rebound, if I 
could get hold of it. All I had to do then 
was to get him to prolong the second sound. 
I made him repeat the exercise and, little by 
little, got him to accentuate this second p^rt 
of the cough. Then I asked him to divide 
this cough-clearing process, consciously, into 
two parts, much as if he were to say *a-hem.' 
He learned to do this, though it was difficult 
for him, as he often broke into the falsetto. 
In this way he finally produced out of this 
second sound a good full tone in the normal 
register. All this took me about an hour, and 
I was satisfied that I had struck a method by 
which to bring out his natural voice. 

"In speaking he still lapsed into the fal- 
setto, of course; up to this time in his life 
he had never used the slightest suggestion of 
Ihe normal voice, it was fixed in the falsetto. 
I saw him again on the following day, and al- 
though he was able to produce the normal 
register tone, when carefully guided to it, the 
voice would still break often, and whenever 
he spoke it was in the falsetto. I practised 
with him, going from one note to another, 
until he got a range of an octave in the nor- 
mal register. That was all I needed for prac- 
tical purposes. His voice became more and 
more free. He said that the voice sounded 
strange to him and was quite in doubt as to 
whether it was not an artificial voice that I 
had produced. I continued to work with him, 
developing this tone, and got him to speak by 
first singing a simple word, then speaking it 
in a singing tone. From one word, I easily 
got a few more out of him. The voice still 
broke occasionally, but it was a simple matter 
now to keep it fairly steady in the normal. I 
gave him some simple exercises with simple 
phrases, such as 'good morning,' hello, 
Charley,' *wake up,* 'how's the parrot to-day ?' 
and such nonsense, spoken on a full breath and 
in a 'bold, bad man' sort of way. I told him 



to practice a little at the piano at home the 
exercises I had done with him, and also the 
exercises in speaking, to blurt the phrases 
out to any one who happened to be near him. 
And he did it. 

"On the fourth day I picked up a volume of 
Longfellow and asked him to read three or 
four verses. He did it without a break, and 
so well that I fetched in a lady who happened 
to be in the house at the time and who was 
well acquainted with the patient. I seated her 
comfortably in an armchair and put him 
through his little stunt. She was utterly as- 
tonished! I saw him every day for about a 
week, and then less and less often. His nor- 
mal voice was thoroughly established, a good 
manly baritone. He telephoned to every one 
he knew within a hundred miles so that they 
might hear his new voice. He was not sure 
for a considerable time that it would last. 
One day, however, a couple of months from 
the time I began with him, I asked him to 
speak again in the old way. He was unable 
to utter a sound in the falsetto; he had for- 
gotten how. This seemed to me fairly stupid, 
but he could not do it. 

"This happened some years ago. I never 
reported the case because I imagined such 
cases must be well enough known to the spe- 
cialists, and it did not seem to me that it 
would be of particular interest. Recently, 
however, I had occasion to speak of the case 
in the presence of several physicians, one of 
whom was afflicted in the same way. I re- 
lated the case for his benefit. As he seemed 
interested, I told him I would like to try and 
straighten him out if he cared to have me to 
do so. A reputable older physician, connected 
with one of New York's leading hospitals, 
who was present, expressed the opinion that 
such cases are structurally defective and incur- 
able. I never saw the young doctor again." 

It is possible that the case of this tele- 
grapher was, in technical medical parlance, 
"atypical." There is comparatively little 
known about the "falsetto" register. . The 
term itself is used in a very confusing, indefi- 
nite, and unscientific way even in standard 
works on singing. 

Dr. Hallock's report is valuable in giving 
additional and extraordinary information re- 
garding a subject that is too little studied 
and too much misunderstood. 
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I HE following legend, which is sup- 
posed to be of Russian origin, ap- 
peared not long ago in one of the 
English ecclesiastical journals: 
'Christ and St. Peter, walking about the 
earth, came to a village one day. In one 
house folk were singing so finely that Christ 
stayed to listen, whilst St. Peter went on. 
He turned back and found Christ still at His 
post. St. Peter went on again, and looked 
back: Christ was still listening. St. Peter 
went on again, and then glanced back a third 
time — ^and Christ was still listening. Then 
he went back and heard a splendid folk-song 
in the house, stayed a while, and went on to 
another house where also there was singing. 
There St. Peter stayed, but Christ passed on. 
St. Peter hurried up and looked astounded. 
*What is the matter?' asked Christ. . *I could 
not make out why you stopped to listen to 
folk-songs and passed by the house where 
liymns were being sung.' *Oh, my dear son,' 
said Christ, 'there was a good scent in the 
house where folk-songs were being sung; but 
there was no reverence about the place where 
they were chanting h)rmns.' 

The lesson conveyed by this story is a strik- 
ing one. A folk-song sung with sincerity 
means something. A hymn sung with an 
empty mind and a cold heart means nothing. 
We must confess, however, that we are sur- 
prised at St. Peter's astonishment! But per- 
haps one should not analyze a legend of this 
kind too closely. 

|R. REGINALD GOSS-CUSTARD, 
speaking at a complimentary din- 
ner recently given in his honor at 
the Players Club, paid a hearty 
tribute to the musical appreciation of the 
American audiences that had come under his 
personal observation during the two months 
of his recital tour in this country. Particular 
mention was made of the enthusiasm shown 
at operatic and orchestral performances. 

Mr. Goss-Custard did not hesitate to de- 
clare that this country was, as contrasted 
with England, a distinctly musical one. He 
said : "Leaving out of consideration the seri- 
ous influence of the war, which has, of course, 
been detrimental to musical activities, and 
looking back to ante bellum conditions, I be- 
lieve, from what I have observed here, that 
the Americans are comparatively more warmly 




interested in music, and more appreciative. 
I have been struck with this fact not merely 
at recitals, but especially at orchestral concerts 
and at the opera. I do not think that the 
performances at Queen's Hall and Covent 
Garden reflect on the part of the listeners the 
high degree of musical enthusiasm that is 
manifested at similar functions in New York 
and Boston." 

When asked for his opinion regarding 
American organs, he replied: "I have been 
very much astonished at the excellence of the 
instruments I have heard and particularly the 
ones I have played upon. Three of them com- 
pare most favorably with the very best we 
have in England." 

Regarding the war Mr. Goss-Custard was 
not at all optimistic, excepting as to the final 
outcome. To musicians in England it has 
caused distress that is not fully appreciated 
by those not immediately concerned. He may 
himself be obliged to report for military duty 
as soon as he gets back to his native heath! 
The numerous friends he has made here sin- 
cerely trust that he may not be called upon' 
to leave his family and profession. 

reply to a communication from 
an organist and choirmaster in 
the diocese of Illinois asking for 
further information regarding Eng- 
lish and American prayer-book revision, and 
its outcome musically, we can only say that in 
course of time the services of the Church 
may be simplified and shortened. 

As we have remarked before in these col- 
umns, the so-called "Protestant Episcopal 
Church" keeps an ever watchful eye upon the 
Church of England. Revision of the Ameri- 
can prayer book is a matter that is apt to be 
influenced by what takes place across the 
ocean. 

The opinions expressed by American clergy- 
men are to a certain extent re-echoed in this 
country. Within the past year countless let- 
ters have appeared in British journals relative 
to the Church services. We give some very 
recent examples from clergymen who desire 
alterations in Matins and Evensong: 

"Eighteen months ago most of us were 
looking forward with hope to a revival of 
religion consequent on the conditions brought 
into being by the war. We have seen nothing 
of the kind ; rather the tendency has been in 
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the opposite direction. We cannot help feel- 
ing that, as there can be no fault found with 
the religion of Jesus Christ, there must be 
something very radically wrong with the way 
in which we have been presenting it. And so 
we are compelled to ask ourselves whether, 
if we continue to use the old methods only, we 
shall not still be courting the same failure. 

"I have specially in mind the questionable 
value of our Matins and Evensong in one 
crucial connection, for as things are it is 
mostly through them, and especially through 
the latter, that we first bring the Gospel to 
the people. Matins and Evensong as they 
stand are absolutely unfitted to represent the 
religion of Jesus Christ to the people. The 
reason of their failure is that they are beyond 
the understanding of the ordinary member of 
most congregations, and a complete enigma to 
the stranger in church. It is the paradox of 
the Gospel that simplicity best becomes the 
infinite depth of it — and simplicity is the last 
thing which people find when they *go to 
church' in the Church of England." 

We frequently find emphasis placed upon 
the need of simplicity and brevity: 

"After more than fifty years in the ministry 
I feel most Wrongly that both these services 
need much reform to remove their drawbacks 
and to render them to us men and women of 
the twentieth century, especially to the less 
educated and spiritually advanced among us, 
something like what they were to those living 
when newly drawn up, more than three hun- 
dred and fifty years ago. 

"Both Matins and Evensong require ab- 
breviation, and Evensong should no longer be 
almost a mere echo of Matins. No doubt this 
likeness disinclines many to attend the former, 
which should be adapted to the wants of the 
less educated and less advanced in the spiritual 
life. The Old Testament Lessons should be 
shortened and, if possible, less numerous; and, 
when possible, one Psalm of moderate length 
selected for Sunday use, and not more than 
two or three when they are short should 
suffice." 

In the following we find the opinions that 
were expressed in an article by the Rev. Dr. 
Peters of New York, which we quoted some 
time ago in this paper : 

"If the unfortunate outsider has to listen 
to a long account of the misdeeds of certain 
Kings of Israel and Judah in the First Les- 



son and to a controversial chapter from some 
Epistle in the Second which he cannot possibly 
understand, it is rather in the nature of offer- 
ing him a stone in place of bread, so he re- 
frains from church-going altogether. The 
custom moreover of going straight through 
the Psalter is open to improvement. Certain 
sets of Psalms might be chosen for certain 
Sundays. At present, for instance, on a Peni- 
tential Sunday we often sing very jubilant 
Psalms quite out of harmony with the gen- 
eral character of the service. 

"The whole difficulty would seem to lie in 
Matins and Evensong themselves. They are 
so hidebound in character by hard-and-fast 
tradition as to be incapable of presenting the 
Gospel to the 'outsider,* even to many a regu- 
lar churchgoer." 

Abbreviation of the Psalter is always men- 
tioned in letters of this kind. Here is another 
example : 

"There are countless Church-people, to 
whom our present servij:es seem intolerably 
antiquated, stereotyped, inadequate to present 
needs, and unreal. Is it too much to hope that 
before long steps may be taken, with the 
necessary sanction of Parliament, to provide — 
in addition to the revised prayer book which 
Convocation are now preparing — an alterna- 
tive and optional Form of Evensong? It 
might be on the lines of the present Order for 
Evening Prayer — s, short Introduction, Con- 
" f ession. Absolution, leading up to Praise and 
Prayer, etc. — but simpler, in niodern but good 
and reverent English, with fewer Psalms." 

The whole subject of revision is for many 
reasons a difficult one for Church authorities 
to cope with. Our readers will find a similar- 
ity between letters printed on the subject here 
and in England. We wish we could give our 
correspondent a more detailed prognostication 
of what may come in the way of change — all 
we can say is that there are three objects in 
view, greater simplicity, brevity, and elasticity. 

All three may be attained, but when no one 
can tell. There will be opposition to any 
change, much controversy, and consequent de- 
lay in final action. 

INFORM in Sunday-school music is 
so seldom preached by educators 
who do effective work in other mu- 
sical directions, we read with satis- 
faction the opinion of Mr. George Whelpton, 
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as expressed in The Continent (Chicago) : 
"What suits the traveling evangelist does 
not suit the Sunday-school. 'Almost per- 
suaded' and *It is well with my soul' have 
done good work at the psychological moment 
in great missions, but they do not represent 
the normal experience of Sunday-school chil- 
dren. There is an endless supply of this kind 
of music, and every traveling mission leaves 
a good supply in the local churches and schools 
to continue the demoralizing process. An- 
other source of corruption is the catchy, 
rh^'thmical, ragtime music now finding its way 
into many schools. This sort of music has a 
psychological effect on the nervous systems 
of the children, but it has no educational or 
devotional value whatever. 

" 'Children go to Sunday-school,' says 
Mr. Whelpton, *for religious instruction and 
churchly training, not to sing cheap gospel- 
songs and light, catchy music for the amuse- 
ment of their elders. Standard church- 
hymns and other distinctively churchly music, 
adapted to Sunday-school needs, should alone 
be sung." 

It is said that the late D. L. Moody ap- 
proved of "Sankey" hymns for revival pur- 
poses only. That there is a legitimate use for 
inferior hymns and tunes in the Salvation 
Army, and in certain mission fields where 
musical intelligence is at a low ebb, must be 
granted. But to expose Sunday-school chil- 
dren to the pernicious influence of bad music 
is to violate an elementary principle of educa- 
tion. 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Announcement is made of the School of Church 
Music which will be held at Cambridge, Mass., this 
summer. It will extend over two weeks, from 
June 23 to July 8, with headquarters at the Episco- 
pal Theological School. The aim of the school is 
the same as that of the successful gathering at Cam- 
bridge last year, namely, to draw into consultation 
those who nave to do with this important depart- 
ment of church work. 

A unique feature of the school will be a demon- 
stration course in practical choir training and con- 
ducting to be given by Mr. A. Madeley Richardson, 
M,A., Mus.Doc., Oxon., late organist of South wark 
Cathedral, London, instructor at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York. The course will be illus- 
trated by a boy choir and will afford an unusual 
opportunity for the study of voice production and 
interpretation as applied to the usual forms of musi- 
cal expression in the church. This practical course 
will be supplemented by a course of lectures by 
Dr. Richardson on selected topics, such as Organ 
Accompaniment, the Strutcure and Rendition of the 
Psalms, the Choral Service, Choir Organization and 
Management Dr. Richardson has also arranged to 



give private instruction in composition, etc., at spe- 
cial rates to students in the Summer School. 

There will be a class in Plainsong with practice 
in rendering traditional melodies to the psalms, 
hymns, etc., under the direction of the Rev. Win f red 
Douglas. Mus. Bac. The History of Church Music 
with Reference to the Hymn Tune, the Carol, the 
Anthem, and Settings will be dealt with by Mr. 
Richard G. Appel, A.M., of the Cambridge Theo- 
logical School. The contributions of the different 
schools of church music, including the Modern Rus- 
sian, will be considered. 

Opportunity will be given to hear some of the 
notable organs in the vicinity of Boston and to 
visit organ factories. There will be the usual series 
of organ recitals. 

A registration fee of $5 is charged to defray the 
expenses of the school and -admits to all classes 
and privileges. Applications for registration and 
further information may be made to Mr. Richard 
G. Appel, director, 15 Milliard Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Among those connected with the school in 191 5 
may be mentioned Dean P. C. Lutkin, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 111. ; Canon Charles W. Doug- 
las, New York City; Professor W. R. Spalding, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Mr. Walter 
Qemson, Dean of the American Guild of Organists, 
Taunton, Mass.; Rev. Fred W. Fitts, St. John's 
Church, Roxbury, Mass.; Mr. Warren A. Locke, 
St. Paul's Cathedral, Boston, Mass.; Mr. S. F. 
Batchelder, St. James' Church, Cambridge, Mass.; 
Mr. H. W. W. Downes, St. Stephen's Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mr. H. M. Barnes, St. Paul's Church, 
Concord, N. H.; Mr. Verne R. Stillwell, Grace 
Church, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Rev. Harvey Officer, 
O.H.C., West Park, New York; Mr. Henry King 
Fitts, St. Luke's Cathedral, Portland, Me.; Mr. 
Walter G. Dawley, St. George's School, Newport, 
R. I.; Mr. Raymond C. Robinson, Central Church, 
Boston, Mass. ; Mr. Henry L. Gideon, Temple Israel, 
Boston, Mass.; Mr. J. N. Ashton, First Parish, 
Brookline, Mass. 



ORGAN SPECIFICATION 

The following is the specification of the new. C. S. 
Haskell organ for the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Elizabeth, N. J., Thomas Wilson, O.: 

Gkeat Obgav 27. Viola da Gamba... 8ft. 

1. Double Open Dia- 28. Unda Maris 8 ft. 

pason 16 ft. 29. Quintadena ... 8 ft. 

2. Open Diapason, ist 8 ft. 30. Doppel Flute 8 ft. 

3. Open Diapason, 2d. 8 ft. zi. Flute d' Amour 4 ft. 

4. Gemshorn 8 ft. 32. Piccolo Harmoniquc 2 ft. 

5. Philomela 8 ft. 33- Clarinet 8 ft 

6. Octave 4 ft. 34- Tuba (in Swell 

7. Flute Harmonique . 4 ft. Box) 16 ft. 

8. Fifteenth 2 ft. 35- Tuba (in Swell 

9. Mixture 3 rks. Box) 8 ft. 

10. Trumpet 8 ft. Echo Organ 

Swell Organ 36- Muted Viole 8 ft. 

11. Bourdon 16 ft. 3'- Aetheria 8 ft. 

12. Open Diapason 8 ft. 38. Viole Celeste 8 ft. 

13. Salicional 8 ft. .39- Vox Angelica 8 ft. 

14. Oarabella 8 ft. 40. Fern Flute 8 ft. 

15. Aeoline 8 ft. 4i- Vox Humana 8 ft. 

16. Vox Celeste 8ft. 42 Chimes ..Soace provided 

17 Stopped Diapason.. 8 ft. Pedal Organ 

18. Fugara 4 ft. 43* Contra Bourdon. . . 16 ft. 

19. Flute Traverso 4 ft. 44- First Open Diapa- 

20. Flautino 2 ft. son 16 ft. 

21. Mixture 3 rks. 45- Second Open Dia- 

22. Cornopxan 8 ft. pason 16 ft. 

23. Oboe 8 ft. 46. Bourdon 16 ft. 

Choir Organ 47. Dulciana 16 ft. 

24. Dulciana 16 ft. 48. Lieblich Gedeckt. . . 16 ft. 

25. English Open Dia- 49- Viclone 16 ft. 

pason 8 ft. 50. Flute 8 ft. 

26. Dolce 8 ft. SI- Violoncello 8 ft. 

52 Pausone 1 6 ft. 

PROF. S. A. BALDWIN, at the College of the City of New 
York, N. Y., April 30. 
Magnificat in D minor — Lemaigre. 
Liebstraum — T^mare. 
Passacaglia in C minor — Bach. 
Sposalizio — Liszt. 
Waldweben. Siegfried — Wagner. 
Andante Cantabile in B flat — Tschaikowsky. 
Overture, Prometheus — Beethoven. 
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NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

The forty-third organ recital of this Chapter was 
given at the Old South Church, Boston, on March 
30, by Mr. Everett E. Truette, organist and music 
director of the Eliot Church, Newton. The pro- 
gramme, which consisted entirely of the composi- 
tions of Alexandre Guilmant, in commemoration of 
the fifth anniversary of his death (March 30, 1911), 
was as follows: 

Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, Op. 17 

(Inscribed in memory of his mother) 
First Sonata in D minor, Op. 42 

(Inscribed in Homage to Leopold II, King of the Bel- 
gians) 
Introduction and Allegro — Pastorale — Finale 
Lamentation, Op. 45 

(Inscribed in memory of the .\bbe Henri Gros, who 
was killed in the bombardment of Paris in 1870) 
Invocation in B flat, Op. 18 
Fugue in D, Op. 25 
Elevation in A flat. Op. 25 
Fifth Sonata in C minor, (Jp. 80 

(Inscribed to Mr. Clarence Eddy) 
Allegro Appassionato — Adagio — Scherzo — Choral and Fugue 



CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 

Under Chapter auspices Miss Clara V. Drury 
gave the following programme on April 10 at the 
Dutch Reformed Church, Herkimer, N. Y. She was 
assisted by Miss May Turnbull, soprano; Miss Alice 
Watson, contralto ; J. Preyse Lloyd, tenor ; Peter 
Jones, Basso, and Leo Hahn, violinist. 

PROGRAM 
Prelude and Meditation from ist Suite Borowski 

(a) Madrigale Simonetti 

(b) Intermezzo Callaerts 

Quartette— "My Faith Looks Up to Thee" Schnccker 

. (V'iolin Obligato) 

Caprice in B Johnson 

Violin Solo — "Sweet Spirit Hear My Prayer" Hone 

Berceuse (by request) Dickinson 

Great Tocatta in C Bach 

Quartette— Festival Te Deum in E Flat Dudley Buck 

(a) Invocation Mailly 

(b) Gavotte Dethier 

Violin Solo — "Lullaby" Friml 

Scherzo : Federlein 

Tocata Frysingcr 



NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

On Monday evening, March 6, 1916, Mr. Sidney C. 
Durst, of Cincinnati, O., representing the Southern 
Ohio Chapter, A.G.O., gave an organ recital before 
the Northern Ohio Chapter, at the First Unitarian 
Church, Cleveland. His brilliant programme con- 
tained four novelties in the compositions of the pres- 
ent day Spanish writers, Eduardo Torres, choirmas- 
ter of the Cathedral of Seville, and Luis Urteaga, 
organist and choirmaster in Zumaya. These works 
were new to Cleveland, and were received with spe- 
cial interest and pleasure. 

April 3, 1916, the N. O. Chapter met at the Euclid 
Avenue Christian Church, Cleveland, for dinner and 
business meeting. These were followed by an organ 
recital given by Mr. Frederic B. Stiven, organist of 
this church, with the following programme: 

Agitato, from Sonata No. 11 Joseph Rheinberger 

En Bateau Claude Debussy 

Trois Pieces Pour Orgue Cesar Franck 



Son^e D'.Enfant Joseph Bonnet 

Variations de Concert Joseph Bonnet 

Poem Zdenko Fibich 

Gavotte Modernc Edwin H. Lcmare 

Final, from First Symphony Louis Vicrne 

A service under the auspices of the A.G.O. was 
held in St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Cleveland, Sun- 
day evening, April 9. Mr. Geo. G. Emerson, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of the church, conducted the 
service, assisted bv Mr. William Treat Upton and 
Mr. Charles E. Clemens, visiting organists. The 
programme was as follows: 

Prelude, 

(a) Fantasie from Sonata No. 10 Rheimberger 

(b) Evening Song Batrstow 

CTioral Service (Festal) Tallis 

Magnificat ( Festival in E-flat) J. E. West 

Excerpts from the Sabat Mater G. Rossini 

Postlude, 

(a) Scherzo Symphonique Concertant I^mmens 

(b) Im Garten, Laendliche Hochzeit Goldmark 

(c) Introduction to Third Act of Lohengrin Wagner 



ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

On April 12 the following programme was given 
under Chapter auspices at St. Paul's (by the Lake) 
Church, Rogers Park, 111 : 

Allegretto (Sonata No. 4) Mendelssohn 

Marche Religeuse Guilmant 

Mr. Mason Slade. Organist and Choirmaster 

Christ lEpiscopal Church 

Prayer to Notre Dame (Gothique Suite) Bocllmann 

Toccata (Gothique Suite) Boellmann 

Clock Movement (nth Symphony) Haydn 

Communion in G Batiste 

Mr. Irving C. Hancock, Organist and Choirmaster 

Trinity Episcopal Church 

The combined choirs of Christ, Trinity and St. 
Paul's sang Stainer's Crucifixion with Mr. A. J. 
Strohm at the organ. 

At St. Paul's Universalist Church, Chicago, on 
April 18, the Chapter presented the following pro- 
gramme, under the direction of Mrs. Wilhelm Mid- 
delschutte : 

Bonum Est (new) Mrs. H. H. A Beach 

St. Paul's Quartet 

Meditation and Toccata d'Evry 

Mr. Herbert E. Hyde 
Organist and Director St. Peter's Episcopal Church 

Ouartct in D major Haydn 

Allegretto — Largo — Menuctt — Presto 

The Kortschak Quartet 
(Hugo Kortschak, 1st violin; Herman Felber, 
2nd violin: George Dasch, viola; Emmeran 
Stoeber, 'cello) 

Domine Jesu (from the *'Requiem'*) Verdi 

St. PauKs Quartet 
Address — "Making Melody" 

Dr. Brigham 

Cantabile Franck 

Concert Overture in B minor Rogers 

Miss Tina Mae Haines 
Organist and Director, St. James' Methodist Church 

Quartet in I) major Cesar Franck 

Larghetto — Scherzo 

The Kortschak Quartet 

Cantabile and Final (Seventh Sonate) Guilmant 

Mr. Hyde 

Into the Silent Land Footc 

St. Paul's Quartet 

Mr. Charles E. Clemens, organist of the Euclid 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, Ohio, gave 
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a recital under auspices of the Chapter at St. James 
M. E. Church, Chicago, on May 8. Preceeding 
the recital a dinner in honor of Mr. Clemens was 
given in St. James's Parish House. 



SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

The twenty-first public recital of this Chapter 
was given at St, Andrew's Presbyterian Church, San 
Pedro, Cal., on March 6, with the following pro- 
gramme : 
Preludio, 3rd Sonata Guilmant 

(a) Sonatina Bach 

(b) Motctt Bach 

Mr. John A. Bcttin 

Nunc Dimittus Bcttin 

Wilmington Night School Chorus 

Second Sonata Mendelssohn 

Allegro, Fugue 

Romance Lindsay 

Chanson de Joie Hailing 

Jubilate Deo Silver 

Mr. P. ShaulHallett 

Theme and Variations Douglas 

Finale in £ minor Douglas 

Mr. Ernest Douglas 

On April 3, at the Hollenbeck Hotel, Los An- 
geles, the Chapter held its annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. After the meeting the following 
programme was given: 

giuartet The Coral Grove Pearson 
ong — Tenor Mother o'mine Tours 

Song— Contralto Dost Thou Know That Sweet Land 

(Mignon) Thomas 

Address Mr. Arthur K. Wyatt, Pasadena 

Quartet Spring Song Pinsuti 

Song — Bass Land of The Long Ago Lilian Ray 

Quartet Four Little Mice (The Sphinx) Thomas 

Soprano — Mrs. D. J. Kennelly 
Alto — Miss Blanche Bisbee 
Tenor — Mr. George Brown 
Bas&— Mr. F. Brooks Cole 

Quartet of All Saints Church, Pasadena 



NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 



Dean Walter J. Clemson of the New England 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists, was unani- 
mously re-elected to his sixth term last evening at 
the Harvard Musical Association Building, 57A 
Chestnut Street. He came to this country from 
England in 1885 as organist and choirmaster of St. 
Thomas' Episcopal Church in Taunton, later organ- 
izing its famous boy choir. 

Dean Qemson is a fellow of the Guild of Church 
Musicians of London and is a member of the St. 
Botolph Club, the Tavern Club, the Harvard Musi- 
cal Association and the Boat and Country Club of 
Taunton. 

Other officers chosen were Benjamin L. Whelp- 
ley, subdean ; John D. Buckingham, secretary, fourth 
term ; Wilbur Hascall, treasurer, sixth term ; Henry 
M. Dunham, Hamilton C. MacDougall and Arthur 
Foote, executive committee. 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote reviewed "The Devel- 
opment of the English Hymn." 



CburcD Mts 

On April 30, John Hyatt Brewer completed a pe- 
riod of thirty-five years as organist and choirmaster 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. 

The First Presbjrterian Church of York, Pa., will 
soon give the contract for a new $10,000 organ. 
The organ is the gift of two members of the church 
whose names are withheld at their own request. 
Harold Jackson Bartz, F.A.G.O., is the organist and 
choirmaster at this church. 



The choir of the Welsh C. M. (Pres.) Church. 
Cincinnati, O., under the direction of David Davis, 
presented on April 21 Stainer's The Crucifixion. 

The following concert was presented April 7 by 
the Treble Clef Club of the Methodist Church, 
Osage, la., under the direction of Frank Parker. 
Programme: Passing By, Purcell; All in an April 
Evening, Black; The Hour of Dreaming, Hahn; 
Ah I Love, But a Day, Beach; Wanderer's Night 
Song, Rubinstein; The Angelus, Chaminade; Glori- 
ous Forever, Rachmaninoff; Prologue (from Pag- 
liacci), Leoncavallo; Oh, Lovely Night, Ronald; 
Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom, Old 
Irish ; God Gave Me Heart to You, Olive Chryse 
Parker; Hymn to the Night, Campbell-Tipton; The 
Lady of Shalott, Bendall. 

Dubois's The Seven Last Words was presented 
at the Good Friday Service by the choir of the 
Fourth Church, Hartford, Conn., under the direc- 
tion of R. L. Baldwin. 

The programme of the special musical service pre- 
sented April 30 by the choir of St. Andrew's Memo- 
rial Church, Yonkers, N. Y., under the direction of 
R. E. H. Terry, O. & C, included : Magnificat in C, 
Gadsby; With Verdure Clad, from The Creation, 
Haydn; The Redeemer, Edwards, and on Sunday 
evening. May 28, The Daughter of Jairus, Stainer. 

A performance of Gounod's Faust, in Concert 
Form, will be given on May 22 at St. Mark's M. E. 
Church (colored) by a chorus of seventy-five voices 
under the direction of E. Aldama Jackson, with an 
orchestra of 50 pieces. This is a chorus which has 
reached a remarkable degree of proficiency and the 
performance promises to be very creditable. The 
colored race are natural singers and the work of 
this and other colored choirs in the city would do 
credit to many of the leading metropolitan choirs. 
The soloists on this occasion will be Miss Minnie 
Brown, soprano; Miss Ethel Clark, contralto; 
Charles Waters, Tenor ; George Taylor, bass. 

During Lent the choir of Trinity Church, Toledo, 
O., under the direction of Herbert Sprague have 
presented the following works: The Prodigal Son, 
Sullivan; The Crucifixipn, Stainer, and The Dark- 
est Hour, Moore. 

A recital of Sacred Music was presented May 9 
in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, 
by the combined choirs of The Musical Art Society 
and the Cathedral. Dr. Frank Damrosch conducted 
the first part and Mr. Miles Farrow the second. 
The choirs were assisted by Mr. Edouard Dethier, 
violin, and Mr. C. W. Lefebvre, organ. A large 
congregation filled the Cathedral. Programme : Or- 
gan, Prelude in C minor. Bach; Processional, Sol- 
emn March, Chauvet; Or Sus, Serviteurs Du Seig- 
neur (Psalm, CXXXIV, Motet six voices), Swee- 
linck; Motet and Doxology, Adoramus Te, Gloria 
Patri, Palestrina; O Filii et Filiae (Easter hymn 
from "Christus" for women's voices), Liszt; Vom 
Himmel Hoch Da Komm' Ich Her (Canzona for 
soprano solo, chorus, solo violin and organ), Karg- 
Elert; Arioso (violin and organ). Bach; Blessing, 
Glory and Wisdom (Anthem for double chorus). 
Bach; City of High Renown (Chorus from "Hora 
Novissima"), Parker; Here Yet Awhile (Double 
Chorus from "Matthew Passion"), Bach; Reces- 
sional, Pontifical March, de la Tombelle. 



ST. THOMAS'S CHORAL SOCIETY 

A notable musical event of the Lenten season was 
the performance by this society on April 14, under 
the direction of Mr. T. Tertius Noble, of Dvorak's 
Stabat Mater. The chorus numbered 120, including 
the regular choir of St. Thomas's, and was assisted 
by an orchestra of 40 pieces and the following solo- 
ists, viz. : Louise MacMahon, soprano ; Emma Van- 
der Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor ; Jlarold 
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Land, bass. Besides the principal choral number, 
two short orchestral works by Mr. Noble were given, 
A Song of Lamentation and A Reverie. On April 
27 the same society will present Mr. Noble's Gloria 
Domini and Festival Te Deum in G minor. 



Organ Recitals 

E. H. GEER, at Grace Church, Providence, R. I. 

Allegro Appassionato, from Fifth Sonata-^uilmant. 

Matnath Yad (Hebrew Melody)— Noble. 

Let Petit Bcrger — Debussy. 

Spring Song — ^^fendelssohn. 

Scherzoso, from Eighth Sonata — Rheinberger. 

Meditation — Sturges. 

Toccata, from Fifth Symphpny — Widor. 
DR. H. J. STEWART, at the Panama-California Exposi- 
tion, San Diego, Cal., April 8. 

Overture. Czar and Zimmerman — Lortzing. 

Adorati^— ^-Dubois. 

Fantasia in B flat minor — Callaerts. 

Scene de Ballet. Dance of the Hours. (La Giaconda) — 
Ponchelli. 

The Voice of the Chimes — Luigini. 

Spring Song — Mendelssohn. 

Marche Nuptiale — Callaerts. 

MISS G. SWITZER, at Trinity Church, Dallas, Texas, 
April 27. 
Marche Religieuse — Guilmant. 
Cantilene — Drdla. 
Minuet — Boccherini. 
Praeludium — Nevin. 

Toccato and Fugue in D Minor — Bach. 
Pastorale — -Whiting. 
Scherzo from Fifth Sonata — Guilmant. 

DENNISON FISH, at Trinity Church, Waterbury, Conn., 
Apr. 2nd. 
Toccata in D minor — Bach. 
Minuet in E flat — Mozart. 
Parsifal (Three fragments) — Wagner. 
Song of India (from Sadko) — Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
Rustic Echo (in 7-8 time) — Rebikoff. 
Berceuse (from L'Oiseau de Feu) — Stravinsky. 
Melody in G flat— C. W. Cadman. 
March in C— C. W. Cadman. 
Tristan and Isolda (Fragments) — Wagner. 
The Swan — Palmgren. 
The Swan — Saint-Seans. 
Melisande — Sibelius. 

Irish Tune from County Derry — ^Arr. by Grainger. 
Gloria in Excelsis — Harrison. 

G. ALEX. A. A. WEST, at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Feb. 24th. 
Sonatina in A minor — Karg-EIert. 
March, Jean D'Arc — Dubois. 
Andantino — Wolstenholme. 
Chorale (D minor) — Caesar Franck. 
Scherzo — Dethier. 

At St. John's Church, Washington, D. C, Apr. 1st. 
Sonata No. i — Borowski. 
Reverie — Dethier. 
Scherzo — Dethier. 

Prelude to the Deluge — Saint Saens. 
Intermezzo — Hollins. 

Pastorale, (Thorale e Recitativo — Karg Elert. 
Two Ballades — Wolstenholme. 
March for a Church Festival — Best. 

KARL KRUEGER, at the \V^anamakcr Auditorium, New 

York, Apr. loth. 
Suite (}othique — Boellman. 
Intermezzo from The Jewels of the Madonne — Ermanno 

Wolf Ferrari. 
Toccata from O Edipe a Thibis — de Mereaux. 
Finale from Sonata I — Guilmant. 
L'Angelus — Massanet. 
Scherzo, Op. n — Tschaikovsky. 
Fiat Lux — ^Dubois. 

Andante from Symphony V — Beethoven. 
Tocatta from Symphony V — Widor. 

PERCY CHASE MILLER, A.M., at St, John's Church, 
Washington, D. C. Mar. 18th. 
Concerto, Cuckoo and Nightingale — Handel. 
Evensong — Martin. 
Allegretto — Tours. 
Suite in F — Corelli — Noble. 
Humoresquc — Ward. 
The Minster Bells— Whecldon. 
Laus Deo — Dubois. 

DR. FRANCIS HEMINGTOX, at the Church of the Epiph- 
any, Chicago, 111., Apr. 3rd. 
Sonata in C minor — Baldwin. 
Vorspiel to Lohengrin — Wagner. 

Andante con moto (Symphony in B flat No. 5) — Schubert. 
Marche Militaire — Schubert. 
Moment Musicale in F minor — Schubert. 
Serenade — Schubert. 
Gavotte Modcrne — Tours. 
Toccia (Gothic Suite) — Boellmann. 



H. T. WADE, at Lake Erie College, Painesville, Od.. Mar. 
26th. 

Sonata, G minor — Merkel. 

Three Tone Poems, Oups 54 — Mailing. 

Morgenstimmung — Grieg. 

Cannon, B minor — Schumann. 

Spring Song — Hollins. 

Andante, from Concerto, G Minor — Mendelssohn. 

Vorspiel "Parsifal" — Warner. 

Good Friday Music Tarsifal" — Wagner. 
W. C. HAMMOND, at Skinner Memorial Chapel, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Mass., Mar. i8th. 

Fantasie — Rousseau. 

Adagio in E — Merkel. 

Caravan of the Magi — Maunder. 

Une Larme — Moussorgsky. 

Silhouette — Rebikow. 

Oriental Sketch— Rebikow. 

Andante with Variations — Beethoven. 

Two Hebrew Melodies — Traditional. 

Prelude to Parsifal — Wagner. 
H. H. FREEMAN, at St. John's Church, Washington. D. C. 
Mar. 2Sth. 

First Sonata in D major — Peace. 

Beceuse in D major — Lemare. 

Toccata in D minor — Edwards. 

Fugue in D major — Gaul. 

Forest Vesper (Nocturne) — Johnston. 

Fantassia in E minor — West. 

Allegretto Scherzando^Marks. 

Grand Choeur in G major — Faulkes. 

F. MAXSON, at Grace M. E. Church, Wilmington, Del.. 

Mar. 2nd. 
Fantasie S/mphonique — Cole. 
In Springtime — Hollins. 
St. Ann's Prelude — Bach. 
Berceuse — Dickinson. 
Concert Overture, D minor — Matthews. 
Evening Chimes — Whecldon. 
Burlesco e Melodia — Baldwin. 
Madrigal — Maxson. 
Marche, from Ariane — Guilmant. 

PROF. C. P. WOOD, at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Mar. 19th. 
Andante Sostenuto— Widorfl ^ 

Cantilene Pastorale — Guilmant. 
In Paradisum — Dubois. 
Andante and Final — Maquaire. 

V. V. LYTLE, at First Presbyterian Church, Erie, Pa., 
Mar. 1 2th. 
March Pontiflcale — Tombelle. 
Anitra's Dance — Grieg. 
Asa's Tod— Grieg. 
Oriental Sketch No. 3— Bird. 
Pedal Etude — de Bricquevello. 
Grand (^orus in D — (juilmant. 

PROF. S. A. BALDWIN, at the College of the City of New 
York, N. Y. 
Passacaglia and Fugue — Mason. 
Evansong — ^Johnston. 
Tocatta in F— Bach. 
Angelus — Renaud. 
Canzone — Renaud. 
Symphony in D minor — Lemare. 
Berceuse — Shelley.* 
Piece Ssrmphonique — Grieg. 

DR. F. HEMINGTON, at the Church of the Ephiphany. 
Chicago, 111., May i. 
Concert Overture in B minor — Rogers. 
Berceuse — S. Rosseau. 
Fiat Lux (Let There be Light)— Dubois. 
Sonata in F minor — Mendelssohn. 
Spring Song — Lemare. 
Variations on Russian Hymn — Thayer. 
Allegretto in G — Rubinstein. 
Military March Pomp and Circumstance — Elgar. 

KARL KRUEGER, at St. Luke's Church, New York City, 
April 13. 

Sonata I — Mendellssohn. 

Fuge in G major — Bach. 

Pastorale — Cesar Franck. 

Andante from Ssrmoh. VI — Tschaikovsky. 

Intermezzo from The Jewels of the Madonna — Wolf- 
Ferrari. 

Intermezzo from Midsummer Night's Dream — Mendelssohn. 

DEWITT C. GARRETSON, at the Methodist Church, Her, 
kimer, N. Y.. April 14. 
Finlandia — Sibelius. 
Spring Song — Hollins. 
Caprice — Sheldon. 
Andantino in D flat — Lemare. 
Grand March from Aida — Verdi. 
Moment Musicale — Schubert. 
Largo from New World Symphony — Dvorak. 
Autumn Song — Garrctson. 
Sonata in C minor, last movement — Thayer. 

G. H. FEDERLEIX, at the Moravian Church, Dover, O 

April 3. 
Prelude in Fugue in A minor — Bach. 
Gavotte — Debat-Ponsan. 
Sunset and Evening Bells — Federlein. 
Intermezzo — Bon net. 
Lohengrin Prelude — Wagner. 
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Air du Nord — Wolstcnholmc. 

Meditation — Sturges. 

Serenade — Gounod. 

Burlesca c Melodic — Baldwin. 
FREDERICK MAXSON, at the Central High School, Phila- 
delphia. Pa., April 6. 

Concert Overture, D minor — Matthews. 

In Springtime — Hollins. 

Sonata (in the style of Handel) — Wolstenholme. 

Ah! Mon Fils (Lc Prophete)— Meyerbeer. 

Burlesca £ Melodia — Baldwin. 

Berceuse — Dickinson. 

Fantasie Symphonique — Cole. 

Will *o the Wisp — Nevin. 

Wedding March — Ferrata. 

R. F. MAITLAND, at the First M. E. Church, Asbury Park, 
N. J., Apr. 7th. 
ToccaU in F— Bach. 
Romance in D flat — Lemare. 
Nocture No. 3 — Liszt. 
Chanson de Matin — Gillette. 
Hosannah — Dubois. 

H. F. SPRAGUE, at Trinity Church, Toledo, O., Mar. 22nd. 
Prelude in Fugue in D major — Bach. 
Pastorale — Whiting. 
Memories — St. Clair. 
Humoresque — Ward. 

Grand Offcrtoire de Sainte Cecile in D — Batiste. 
First Rhapsodic on the Breton Canticles — Saint Saens. 
Cradle Song — Hauser. 
Third Sonata Pascale — Lemmens. 

DAVID McK. WILLIAMS, at Trinity Church, Toledo, O., 
Mar. 14th. 
Sixth Sonata — Mendelssohn. 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor — Bach. 
Serenade — ^Pierne. 

Procession du St. Sacrement — Chauvet. 
Roulade — Bingham. 
Vision — ^Toriussen. 
Final from First Symphonic — Vicrnc. 

I. H. UPTON, at North Church, Portsmouth, N. H., Mar. 
17th. 
Offcrtoire in E — Dubois. 
Lamentation — Guilmant. 
Spring Song — Hollins. 
Light — Stevenson. 

Fugue in E flat (St. Anne's) — Bach. 
Legend — Fcderlcin. 
Canzone Delia Sera — d'Evrj;. 
Andante (b) Gavotte — Camidge. 

REGINALD GOSS-CUSTARD, at St. Thomas' Church, 
N. Y., Mar. 27th. 
Marche Pontificale (From the Second Symphony) — Widor. 
Madrigal — Lema re. 
Villanclla — Ireland. 

Vorspiel, Tristan and Isolde — Wagner. 
Prelude and Fugue in D major — Bach. 
Improvisation. 

W^aldweber (Forest-Murmurs) Siegfried — Wagner. 
Overture, Euryanthe — Weber. 

F. E. WARD, at The Church of the Holy Trinity, New 
York, N. v.. Mar. igth. 

Fourth Symphony — Widor. 
• Evensong — Johnston. 

C^nzona in A minor — Guilmant. 

Finale. Fifith Symphony — Beethoven. 
£. A. KRAFT, at Ohio Wesleyan School of Music, Delaware, 
O., Mar. 1 6th. 

Concert Overture in D minor — Matthews. 

Melodic — Tschaikowsky. 

Minuet in C minor from L'Arlesicnnc — Bizet. 

Overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor — Nicolai. 

Andante Cantabile from Fifth Symphony — ^Tschaikowsky. 

Scherzo — Dethier. 

Overture to Der Freischutz — ^Von Weber. 

The Magic Flute — Mcale. 

The Brook — Dethier. 

Toccata in D minor — Nevin. 

Springtime — Kinder. 

March Russe — Schminke. 
E. KREISER, at Independence Boulevard Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Mo., Mar 12th. 

Concert Overture in B minor — Rogers. 

Largo from the New World Symphony — Dvorak. 

The Tragedy of a Tin Soldier (New)— Nevin. 

Spring Day (New) — Ralph Kinder. 
C. H. MORSE, at Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., 
Mar. i2tb. 

Prelude^ to The Deluge— St. Saens. 

Arioso in C minor — Handel. 

Pastorale in F— Whiting. 

Allegretto in B minor — Guilmant. 

Andante in G — Batiste. 

Figure in E flat major (St. Ann's) — Bach. 

Ave Maria — Schubert. 

Andante Cantabile — From an Or^n Symphony — Widor. 

Theme and Variations in A major — Hesse. 
A. RIEMENSCHNEIDER, at the Baldwin-Wallace College 
School of Music, Berea. O., Mar. 12. 

Suite D minor. Op. 54 — Foote. 

Nocturne — Harker. 

Scherbo Pastorale — Fcderlcin. 



Berceuse — Gounod. 
Humoreske — Ward. 

Overture to the Flying Dutchman-«-Wagner. 
W. M. JOHNSON, at Cathedral of St. John, Quinccy, 111., 
Mar. 1 2th. 
Fiat Lux — Dubois. 
Nocturne — Foote. 
Suite Gothique — Boellmann. 

H. SYNNESTVEDT, at the Chapel, Bryn Athyn, Pa., Mar. 
19th. 

Prelude and Fugue in G major — Bach, 

Meditation — Kinder. 

Marche Pontificale — Tombelle. 

Sonata No. 6 in D minor — Mendelssohn. 
J. T. GARMEY, at Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Mar. loth. 

Sonata No. 6 — Mendelssohn. 

Scherzo— Bossi. 

Elevation — Rousseau. 

Short Prelude and Fugue in E minor — Bach. 

Melodic in E — Rachmaninoff. 

CThoral in A minor — Franck. 

W. J. KRAFT, at the Morris High School, New York, Mar. 
1 2th. 
Tocatta in G minor — Matthews. 
Supplication — Frysingcr. 
Reverie. 

Andante Cantabile from Symphony No. IV — ^Widor. 
Astartc — Intermezzo — Mildenberg. 
Scotch Fantasia — Macfarlane. 



Uacancies aia JlppointnieHts 

James Clayton Warhurst, who has been serving 
the North Baptist Church, Camden, N. J., for the 
past sixteen and one-half years as organist and choir 
director, has resigned to accept a similar position at • 
the Gethsemane Baptist Church, Philadelphia. Dur- 
ing Mr. Warhurst's stay at the North Church the 
membership of the choir has been maintained around 
75 voices, and the work done by the chorus has 
always been a feature of the church work. The 
choir will be kept together as a choral society under 
the direction of Mr. Warhurst, and it is hoped to 
increase the membership to 100. 

E. Harold Geer, Organist and Choirmaster at the 
First Congregational Church, Fall River, Mass., has 
accepted the appointment as Assistant-Professor in 
Music at Vassar College. He will be the official 
organist of the college, and will have charge of the 
organ teaching. 

Percy Chase Miller, A.M., A.A.G.O., a former 
pupil of T. Tertius Noble, at York Minster, after- 
wards organist and choirmaster at St. John's Church, 
Georgetown, D. C, and more recently assistant at 
St. James's Church, Philadelphia, has been appointed 
organist and director of the boy choir at Grace 
Church, Mount Airy, Philadelphia. The appoint- 
ment dates from May i. 

Mr. W. Leroy Raisch, of the graduating class of 
Trinity School of Church Music, has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of Trinity Church, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 

W. Beaufort Buchanan, of the same school, has 
been appointed organist and choirmaster of the 
chapel of the Incarnation, New York City. 

Harry Thomas has resigned as choirmaster at 
the Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
after a service of twenty-one years. 

C. C. Boyle, for the last sixteen years organist 
and choirmaster of the Lewis Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, Brooklyn, has resigned to return to 
the Sumner Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, with 
which he was formerly connected for a period of 
thirteen years. In all his sixteen years at the Lewis 
Avenue Church, Mr. Boyle did not miss a single 
Sunday service. 

Dr. A. Madeley Richardson, for the past year or- 
ganist and choirmaster at the Metropolitan Temple, 
and previously connected with Calvary Baptist 
Church and the South Reformed Church, has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Montclair, N. J. He will 
succeed Clarence Reynolds, who resigned recently. ^^T^ 
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Reviews of new IDiiiic 

WALKING BY FAITH ) James Henry 
LOVE LASTS FOREVER ) Darlington 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

Two simple songs, words and music by the Bishop 
of Harrisburg. Walking by Faith will be found 
suitable for use as an offertory solo, the music being 
unpretentious and at the same time effective. Love 
Lasts Forever is a valse song for soprano or tenor, 
with an attractive melody. It is dedicated to the 
"Lighthearted Men and Women of the Lighthouse 
for the Blind." 

HELIOTROPE. Winfred Doufflas. 

London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

A well-made four-part chorus for women's voices 
(two sopranos and two altos). The composer has 
the gift of writing melodiously for the voices and his 
work is wrought in the modern style. His clever 
modulations deserve a special word of commen- 
dation. 

GOD, THAT MADEST EARTH AND 

HEAVEN. Le Roy M. Rile. 
THEY SHALL REIGN FOREVER. Bishop 

J. H. Darlington. 
FAR FROM MY HEAVENLY HOME. Howard 

Brockway. 
London : Novello & Co. New York: The H. W, 

Gray Co. 

Mr. Rile's anthem is a four-page unaccompanied 
Vesper Hymn, for male voices (two tenors and 
two altos). It is simple in style and should produce 
a good effect. Bishop Darlington's anthem, dedicated 
to the organist and choir of the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, New York, is interesting because 
of the varied treatment of the text. There are solos 
for boys' voices, and a duet and trio, also for boys, 
as well as a vigorous concluding chorus. Par From 
My Heavenlv Home is an excellent setting of Lyte's 
well-known hymn, which is sure to become popular. 
Mr. Brockway has the faculty of maintaining inter- 
est in the local parts, as well as providing a good, 
albeit restless, accompaniment. 

ELEVATION IN G MAJOR. E. Lang. 

London : Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This is an expressive melody for solo stops of the 
organ, with a finely contrasted church "tone," which 
is introduced with much skill. The registration is 
marked with care, and should produce good organic 
effects. 

AN OCEAN RHAPSODY. Frank E. Ward. 
London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This rhapsody was originally composed for or- 
chestra and is here arranged for organ and violin, 
with 'cello and harp jad libitum. The composer has 
succeeded wonderfully well in adapting his work 
to the genius of the two instruments indicated, and 
in its new form it will emphatically appeal to both 
performers and listeners. It is a finely developed 
composition, one which should be heard frequently 
in recitals. 

COUNTRY DANCE TUNES, SETS 7 AND 8. 

Cecil J. Sharp. 
London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

These dance tunes, by reason of their melodious 
vein, are certain to become both popular and useful. 
For the most part they consist of three parts, for 
piano solo, and comprise "Roun^^s" for four, six or 
eight, or "for as many ?s will." Thev are drawn 
from ancient sources, principally Playford and his 



contemporaries, and contain compositions by Byrd, 
Bull and other eighteenth century composers, at 
which time country dances were at their heighest 
favor. The revival of these dances at the present 
time is heartily to be commended, and Mr. Sharp's 
excellent arrangements will satisfy the most critical. 

O PERFECT LOVE. Angelo M. Read. 

London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

This solo, for medium or high voice, will be found 
suitable for weddings, the words being taken from 
the Episcopal Hymnal. Mr. Read's music is simple 
and tuneful. 

WHY SEEK YE THE LIVING AMONG THE 
DEAD? G. A. Burdett. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 

Gray Co. 

The composer of this Easter anthem has taken 
Handel's I Know That My Redeemer Liveth as the 
foundation of his work and has certainly built a 
very attractive and singable composition upon it. 
First, the organ announces the theme, and this is 
quickly followed by a short baritone solo, and the 
alto (to whom is allotted a large portion of the 
solo work) soon after takes up the thread of the 
story, and here the composer has cleverly arranged 
Handel's strains to fit the text, "Lo, He is not 
here, but is risen." After interspersed vocal parts 
for the chorus, the whole choir takes up the chorus, 
"Alleluia 1 Christ is risen from the dead!" in the 
course of which Mr. Burdett has provided some very 
interesting work for his singers. The anthem, by 
reason of the effective treatment of Handel's aria, 
is sure to become popular, whether Handel would 
have approved of it or not is another matter. 

HOW LOVELY, LORD OF HOSTS. T. Carl 
Whitmer. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. : The Western Theological Sem- 
inary. 

A motet for contralto solo, chorus, violin, harp 
and organ. The text is a paraphrase of Psalm 84, 
and the musical treatment is of the modem school. 
The vocal parts contain only moderate interest for 
the singers, but the work is cleverly scored for the 
instruments which the composer has selected. 

LORD'S PRAYER AND OFFERTORY SEN- 
TENCE. E. Stanley Seder. 

London : Novello & Co. New York : The H. W. 
Gray Co. 

The setting of the Lord's Prayer is rather too 
elaborate for use in the ordinary service, but it mig:ht 
be sung with effect in the Eucharistic Office. The 
offertory sentence "All things come of Thee" wcnild 
serve as a welcome relief to the abominable chant so 
generally used. 

OUT OF THE DEEP. J. Christopher Marks. 
LorHon: Novello & Co. New York: The H. \V. 

Gray Co. 

This spcred song has been heard in many churches 
during the Lenten season and has rapidly become 
a favorite. It is published for high and low voice. 



Snggmea Service £i$t for July, wb 

Second Sunday after Trinity. July 2 
Te Deum ) • r? o* » • 

Bcnedictus ( '" ^ ^""^''"'' 

Jubilate—Chant 

Introit, Thine, O Lord Kent 

Offertory, Thou Shalt Remember Parker 

Communion Service in E flat A. H. Brexver 

NunToi^liittis I ■" Eflat A.H.Breu>er 

Anthem, The Path of the Just Roberts 

Offertory, Hail, Gladdening Light.^ Martin 
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Third Sunday after Trinity. July 9 
Jub?hSr}-A E.W.Naylor 

Benedictus — Chant 

Introit, Lord of All Power Bamby 

Offertory, I Will Extol Thee Hudson 

Communion Service in E A.S.Baker 

NuTmmittis} -Eflat A.S.Baker 

Anthem, God That Madest Fisher 

Offertory, The Lord Will Comfort Zion Hiles 

Fourth Sunday after Trinity. July 16 

Te Deum in C /. E. West 

Benedictus ) ru^^4> 
Jubilate \ ^^^'^^ 

Introit, Behold, I Come Atkins 

Offertory, Hear, O Thou Shepherd Federlein 

Communion Service in G Lowe 

N«rattis } - F ^«"- 

Anthem, Saviour, Source of Every Blessing. f/orj-man 
Offertory, Keep Me, Lord Matthews 

Fifth Sunday after Trinity. July 23 

SlnfdlSSs } «G M.J. Monk 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit. Be Ye All of One Mind Godfrey 

Offertory, Thus saith God Hosmer 

Communion Service in G Horsman 

KDimhtis }•" Eflat Horsn^an 

Anthem. As Now the Sun's Declining Rays../aw^j 
Offertory, I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Roberts 

St. James. July 25 
Te Deum ] 

Benedictus \ in B flat /. Smith 

Jubilate J 

Introit, Blessed is the Man .Stainer 

Offertory, Jerusalem, Jerusalem Mendelssohn 

Communion Service in B flat /. Smith 

NuTDiLtis }-Bflat LSn^Uk 

Anthem, Happy and Blest are T\ity.. .Mendelssohn 
Offertory, Then Shall the Rxghttows.. Mendelssohn 

Sixth Sunday after Trinity. July 30 

Te Deum ) . t- n,.fc-* 

Benedictus } ''' ^ ^^'^^ 

Jubilate — Chant 

Introit, I Will Magnify Shaw 

Offertory, O Love the Lord Thayer 

Communion Service in F Dykes 

NuTSttis }-P ^^*" 

Anthem, Praise the Lord Royle 

Offertory, Heaven is Our Home 4 Sealy 



ini$i€ IHAIisbea anrlNg tbe llast IDoMb 

SACRED 

y^DAMS, J. H. — "Masonic Grace." Before and after 
meat. On Card. 05c. * 

BEESLEY, G. J.— "The Daylight Fades." Hymn 
and Tunc. On Card. osc. 

BROCKWAY, HOWARD.— "Far from My Heav- 
enly Home." Anthem for mixed voices. (Xo. 428, 

The Church Music Review), isc 

CHAMBERS, H. A.— "Through the Day Thy Love 
has spared us." Evening Anthem. (Xo. 878, The 

Musical Times). 05c. 

£)ARLINTON, J. H.— "They Shall Reign For- 
ever. Anthem. lac. 
"Walking by Faith.*' Sacred Song. 60c. 

DICKINSON, CLARENCE.— "£ a s t e r " (White 

Lilies of Our Lord). No. 33, Sacred Choruses. Or- 
chestral parts. Harp, 12c: Violin, 12c: Violoncello, 12c: 
Trumpet 1, 12c; Trumpet II, 12c; Trombone I, 12c; Trom- 
bone II, i2c; Timpani, 12c. 



EVERETT, C. DAVID.— "The Lord's Prayer." 

o8c. 
Vesper. ('This Night and All Our Life"). 05c. 

QERMAN, EDWARD.— "Emyn Ymostyngian" 
Intercessory Hymn. Welsh translation by Parch. 
GwiLYii Williams, New Quay (Llyfr Cor Plwyfol Novello, 
Rhif 16). 08c. VVords only, 750 per 100. 

GREEN, GERALD B.— "Hymn to the Father." 

On Card, o6c. Words only, per 100. 

HODGE, HERBERT.— "A Short and Simple Set- 
ting of the Communion Service," in F. 28c. 
KINGSTON, MATTHEW.— "Ho! Every One 

That Thirsteth." Anthem for Bass Solo and Chorus. 
Revised Edition. 12c. 

RILE, R. M.— "God That Madest Earth and 

Heaven.'* \'esper hymn for male voices. (No. 421, The 
Church Music Revxerv.) loc. 

j^USLING, G. A. — Kyrie Eleison, Gloria, and 

Vesper Hymn. o8c. 

SCEATS, GODFREY.— "Magnificat and Nunc 

Dimittis." Set to Continental Variants of the Fourth 
and Third Tones, with Organ Accompaniment. 08c. 

SECULAR 

DARLINGTON, J. H.— "Love Lasts Forever." 

Valse Song. 60c. 
DOUGLAS, WINFRED.— "Heliotrope." Four-part 

chorus for women's voices. (No. 65, The Modern Se- 
ries. ) 1 5C. • 

HOLBROOKE, J.— "Triumphal March." Chorus 

part only. x<c. 

REAY, JAMES.— "Right and Empire." Song. 6oc. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 286 contains the 
following Music in both Notations: — "The Diver." 
Unison Song. E. T. Loder. o6c. 

SCHOOL SONGS.— Edited by W. G. McNaught. 

Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pionoforte Accompaniment 
(8vo). B. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 

No. 1235. "Queen Mab." Unison Song. A. B. 
C. H. Lloyd 12c. — 

INSTRUMENTAL 

COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S.— First Entr'cte from 

"Nero." Pianoforte Conductor part. 75c. 
T ANG, E.— "Elevation in G major. Organ (No. 
66, The St. Cecilia.) 50c. 

^ARD, F. E.— "An Ocean Rhapsody." For or- 
chestra, arranged for violin, and organ, with 'cello and 
harp, ad. lib. $2.00. 

Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 19 12, of 
The New Music Review and Church Music Review, pub- 
lished monthly at New York, N. Y., for April i, 1916. 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared H. W. Gray, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Editor of The New Music Review and Church 
Music Review, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 191 2, embodied 
in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of tlie publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, the H. VV. Gray Co., 2 West 45th Street. N. Y. ; 
Editor, H. vV. Gray, 29 West 12th Street, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, none; Business Manager, none. 

2. That the owners are: The H. VV. Gray Co., Inc.. 
2 West 45th Street, N. Y. (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 
the names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
I per cent, or more of the total amount of stock.) 

H. W. Gray, 29 West 12th Street, N. Y.; Est. of H. 
Binney, 2 Rector Street, N. Y.; G. E. Stubbs, 311 West 
loist Street, N. Y.; F. S. Converse, Westwood, Mass.; F. B. 
Miles, Concord, Mass.; M. Randall, Pottstown, Pa.; S. A. 
Trench, 2815 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J.; E. Stubbs, 31 » 
West 10 1 St Street, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding i per cent, or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there arc none, so state). None. 

H. W'. Gray, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of 
March, 19 16. 

M. A. Fowler, 
(Seal) Notary Public, Kings County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1916.) 
Certificate Filed in New York County. 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist and Choir Director Church of Divine Paternity, 

76th St. and Central Park West, New York. 

Organ Recitals 

Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue. 

mark" ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
a West 4Sth Street, New York, or 
ags Claremont Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 

CLIFTON C. BRAINERD, M.A. 

Hartford, Connecticut 

Organist and Choirmaster, Church of the Good Shepherd 

Vice-Principal, Wadsworth Street School 

Address: 48 Huntington Street 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus. Bac. (Dunelm) 

F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M. 
Organist and Music Master, Hoosac School, Hoosac, N. Y. 
Late Assistant Organist of Cantcfbury Cathedral, England 

WILLIAM C CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School. 
'Phone, 3a6 Chelsea. 44 West lath Street, New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 

Supervisor of Music, Derby, Conn. 
^___^ Addres s: New Haven, Conn. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.C.O., 
F.A.G.O. 

THE CHORISTERS* SCHOOL 
Rhinebeck, New York. 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke's Church, New York 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST, DIRECTOR 

First Baptist Church 
Flemington New Jersey 

ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Recitals Concert Tourt 

Ornn Openings 

Addreasi Christ Church Cathedral St. Louis, Mo . 

GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Choirmaster, St. John's Church, 

Youngstown, Ohio. 

H. BROOKS DAY 

Fellow of the American Guild of Organists 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. Luke's Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Address: 417 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Instruction in Organ and Theory. 

Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 
Address: Church of the Messiah, 
34th St. and Park Ave., N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Temple Beth*El and Union Theological Seminary 
41a Fifth Avenue, New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

Organist-Director, Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Pa. 
ORGAN RECITALS 

EDMUND SERENO ENDER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

of Gethsemane Church 

Organist Reform Jewish Temple 

Official Organist of The Apollo Qub, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Organist and Choir-Director, Church of the Redeemer, 

Morristown, New Jersey. 

J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St John's Church, Charleston, 

W. Va. Director of Music Charleston High School, 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Club. 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER, F.I.G.C.M. 

Head of the Organ Dept., The University School of Music 

Organist and Choirmaster, The First Presbyterian Church 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

ORGAN RECITALS 

E. HAROLD GEER 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Choirmaster 

First Congregational Church 

Address: P. O. Box 675. Fall River, Mass. 

WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 
49 Claremont Avenue. New York. 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster Second Congregational Church, 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Director of Music Mount Holyoke College. 

W. R. REDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

CONCEBT OaCANIST AND TaAXNXNG OP BOYS' VoXCXS 

Organ Recitals, Instruction in Piano, Organ, Harmony 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Gtuld of Organists 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 7Sth Street, New York. 

ARTHUR B. JENNINGS, A.A.G.O. 

INDEPENDENCE PRESBYTERIAN CITURCH. 
SAVANNAH. GA. 

EDWARD F. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Calvary Baptist Church 

Address: 301 West 57th Street 

F. AVERY JONES 

Organist and Choirmaster of St Mark's Church, Philadelphia. 

Late Assistant Organist of Hereford Cathedral, England. 

Organ, Piano and Coaching in Oratorio. 

Estey Hall. 17th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

KARL KRUEGER, M.A. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Ann's Church-on-the-Heights 

Brooklyn, New York 

44 Morningside Drive, W., New York 

NORMAN LANDIS " 

Flemington. N. J. 

O. and CM. — ^Presbyterian Church, Flemington, N. J. 

CM. — First Reformed Church, Somerville, N. J. 

Conductor Frenchtown, N. J., Choral Society. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

JOHN HERMAN LOUD, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church. Boston. Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster. 

Send for new circular. 

Address; 140 Boylston Street, Boston. Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Bartholomew's Church. Brookl/n, N. Y. 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Qub of EUzabeth and Ci 
ford Philharmonic. 

FREDERICK MAXSON, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Address: First Baptist Church. Philadelphia, Pft. 
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WILLIAM NEIDLINGER 

ORGANIST AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

St. Micbaers Episcopal Church, 

New York. 

Instructor of Music Head of the 

Washington Irving High School Department of Methods 

Conservatory of Musical Art 
^os West 97th Street 
'Phone, 7380 Riverside. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers, 

St. Thomas* Church, New York 

ORGANIST, COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR. AND COACH 

Address: 1 West S3d Street 

EDGAR PRIEST, A.R.M.CM. 

Organist and Choirmaster 

National Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul 

Organ Recitals 

Address: Washington. D. C. 

JOHN D. M. PRIEST, B.A. OXON. 

Strand Theatre, Hartford. Conn. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca, New York 

MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School. Pottstown, Pa. 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 

M.A.. Mus. Doc, OxoN.; F.ELC.O. 
Telephone: Morningside 7587 
Address: 490 Riverside Drive. 

JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 

Organist and Choirmaster St Paul's Episcopal Church. 

Chicago, 111. 

Address; St. Paul's Parish House, Madison Ave, and soth St 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 

Director, Baldwin-Wallace College School of Music 

ORGAN RECITALS PUPILS RECEIVED 

Lessons given on the large new 74 Stop Austin Organ 

Berea, Ohio 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church, New York. 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York. 

FRANK L. SEALY 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 

and Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Organ Rkcitals and Instruction 

Pupils Preparbo por Guild Examinations 

Address: 7 West 55th Street 

ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 

Organist and Choirmaster Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louisville, Ky. 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER. INSTRUCTION. 

Address: Christ Church Cathedral House, 
^___ 2nd St., Louisville, Ky. 

HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio 



KARL OTTO STAPS, A.R.A.M. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Head Organ Instructor Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Cathedral 

Cincinnati. Ohio 

GERALD F. STEWART 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 

Address: Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcopal Church; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chapel (Western Reserve 

University), Cleveland, 

Ohio. 

AUT HOR OF "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS" 

HAROLD TOWER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Mark's Pro-Cathedral, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

formerly organist St. Paul's, Minneapolis 

ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Flemington Children's Choirs. 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somerville, N. J. 

Studio: Jlemington, N. J. 

SYDNEY WEBBER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cbiu-ch, Waterbury, Conn. 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS. 

Instructor of Organ and Piano, Chicago Musical College. 

Address: 624 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 

Temple Israel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



Studio: 



463 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 
"'hot 



'Phone ai79*L Williamsburg 



ALFRED R. WILLARD 

Organist and Choirmaster, Old St Paul's 

Conductor. Orpheus Club. 

Director: Madison Avenue Temple. 

Address: Sl Paul's School. 8 East Franklin Street, 

Baltimore, Md. 

DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
^. . Church of the Holy Communion 

Sixth Ave. and aoth Street New York City 

Lessons and Recitals 

ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity Parish, 



•'r^ 



The Earle, 103 Waverly Place, New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster, First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music, Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 
Address: 131 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, 



OrgdH Bidiaen 



If tlM purchase of a PIPE GROAN is contemplated, address 
Hbnry Pilchbr's Sons, Louisville, Ky., who manufacture the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 



KINETIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 

has proven to be the most satisfactory organ 
blower manufactured 

Awarded the GOLX) MEDAL at the Panama PadSc Expoiitioa 



KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

MAIN OFRCE AND WORKS 
6050 Baltimore Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

y5X.^v9'^K, .... 41 Park Row, Room 836 

BOSTON 12 PeaH Street. Room 89 

CHICAGO. 1464 Mooadnock Block 
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SHORT PRELUDES 

FOR THE 

ORGAN 

These Short Preludes are intended for use chiefly as Introductory Voluntaries to Divine Service, more especially in 
those churches where the time allowed for such is, of necessity, somewhat limited. 



No. 
I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

5. 
6. 



BOOK I. 

Andante Grazioso Thomas Adams 

Andante W. G. Alcock 

Largamente George J. Bennett 

Andante Religioso Myles B. Foster 

Andantino Alfred Hollins 

Adagio Cantabile Alfred Hollins 

Larehetto Charles J. May 

Andante con Moto John E. West 

Andantino quasi Allegretto John E. West 

Andante W. Wolstenholme 



9. 
xo. 



3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
lo. 



BOOK n. 

Andante con Moto Thomas Adams 

Con Moto W. G. Alcock 

Moderato ; H. A. Chambers 

Marziale, poco Lento Myles B. Foster 

Moderato Alfred Hollins 

Andantino Alfred Hollins 

Adagio Charles J. May 

' Hymnus" — Andante e Sostenuto John E. West 

Andante Serioso John E. West 

Adagio W. Wolstenholme 



BOOK IIL 

Moderato c Legato " .Thomas Adams 

Moderato W. G. Alcock 

Andante con Moto George J. Bennett 

Andante H. A. Chambers 

Grazioso molto Espressivo Myles B. Foster 

"Song without Words"— Con Moto Alfred Hollins 

Andante Alfred Hollins 

Andante Dolente John E. West 

Andante Pastorale John E. West 

Adagio W. Wolstenholme 



No. 



3. 
4- 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 



BOOK IV. 

"Elevation" — Andante e Legato Thomas Adams 

Andante Religioso Myles B. Foster 

"Simplicity" — Andante ^*''!? ^^* ^»lboly 

Largamente R. G. Hailing 

"Dialogiie" — Andante Grazioso Charles H. Lloyd 

Andantino Arthur W. Marchant 

Con Moto Moderato William Scwcll 

Andante Amabile William Sewell 

Andante Clement M. Spurling 

Andante Sostenuto F. Cunningham Woods 



BOOK V. 

"Invocation" — Andante Grazioso Thomas Adams 

Andante con Moto Percy E. Fletcher 

Poco Adagio Myles B. Foster 

Andante Espressivo Ignace Gibsone 

Adagio Alfred Hollins 

Poco Lento Charles H. Lloyd 

Andante Dolente Arthur W. Marchant 

Andantino con Tenerezza William Sewell 

Andante con Moto Clement M. Spurling 

Adagio Molto F. Cunningham Woods 



BOOK VI. 

Dolente Edmund T. Chipp 

Andante Sostenuto Myles B. Foster 

Andantino K. G. Hailing 

Con Moto Alfred Hollins 

"Communion" — Cantabile T. Lemmcns 

Andante Religioso Arthur VV. Marchant 

Lento Charles J. May 

Larghetto Albert Robins 

Adagio e Mesto William Sewell 

Andante Affetuoso William Sewell 



Price so Cents Each Book. 



ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 

FOR THE 

ORGAN 



(NEW SERIES) 



No. 
I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

I; 
I: 



13. 
14. 



\k 



Seven Chorale Preludes C. H. H. Parry 

Prelude in C W. Wolstenholme 

Festival Prelude on "Ein, Feste Burg" W. Faulkes 

Meditation W. Faulkes 

Postludium W. Faulkes 

Jour de Xoces J. Stuart Archer 

Cantilene R. G. Hailing 

Itc Missa Est (Edited by John E. West) 

J. Lemmens 
Triumphal March (Edited by John E. West) 

J. Lemmens 
Fanfare (Edited by John E. West)..., 
Contabile (Edited by John E. West)... 

Finale (Edited by John E. West) 

A Fantasy C. 

Onter mezzo (A Marriage Souvenir) 

VV. Wolstenholme 

Legend Harvey Grace 

Meditation Alfred Hollins 

Barcarolle A. W. Pollitt 

Canticiuc Edward Elgar 

Preluae and Fugue in C (Edited by John E. West) 

T. L. Krcbs 
Epilogue W. \\ olstenholme 




$1.75 
•75 
•75 
.75 
.75 
.75 
•SO 

.50 

.75 
.50 
.75 
•75 
.75 

.75 
.75 
•SO 
.50 
■75 

1. 00 

.75 



No. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

li. 
II: 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 

37- 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 



Suite Ancienne F. VV. Holloway 

Fantasia and Fugue C. H. Parry 

Voluntary VV. G. Alcock 

Impromptu W. G. Alcock 

Legend VV. G. Alcock 

Intermezzo J. Stuart Archer 

Twelve Miniatures H. M. Higgs 

Toccatina W. G. Alcock 

Romance in A flat H. Sandiford Turner 

Nocturn; Thomas F. Dunbill 

Festal Prelude Thomas F. Dunhill 

Caprice de Concert J. Stuart Archer 

Romance H. R. Woledge 

Prelude in G. minor W. S. Vale 

Romanza Alfred Hollins 

Fcsta Prelude Alec Rowley 

Romance with V'ariations J. Stuart Archer 

Tone-Poems Oliver Kin|r 

Allegretto Scherzando J. Stuart Archer 

Nocturne H. R. Woledge 

Festival Toccata r Percy E. Fletcher 

Prseludium Pastorale J. Stainer 

Fountain Reverie Percy E. Fletcher 

Ballade in E J. Stuart Archer 



$1.25 

1-25 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.75 

1.50 

.75 

.50 

.75 

•SO 

1. 00 

.50 

.75 

.50 

1. 00 

.50 

x.oo 

1. 00 

.50 

1-25 

•50 

1. 00 
.75 



(To be continued.) 



THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 
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HIGH GR ADE CHURCH ORGANS 

As the oldest (established 1827) and most experienced builders of pipe organs 
^ the country (having placed over 2300 throughout the various sections, among which 
^^e many of the most noted in America) our reputation is so firmly established all may 
*^d perfecdy safe in dealing Mrith us. We have not only been pioneers in the business 
^tit have constandy advanced and improved in our work and methods until to-day we 
^uld the most modem, trustworthy and up-to-date instrument offered to the public. 

We believe we are far in the lead in all that is safe, practical and wise in modem 
\>igan construction. Our instruments throughout the land are noted for their beautiful 
and artistic voicing and everywhere we receive highest praise from musical critics here 
and abroad. We have recaved highest awards in every instance. 

Every organ we build we warrant complete and perfect and up to the highest 
standard of organ building art in material, workmanship, voicing and general finish. 
(Ors[aas for geatlemen's residences with self-playing attachments a specialty) 

Correspondence solicited. Estimates freely famished. 



HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



PHILADELPHIA 



CHICAGO 



LOUISVILLE 



DALLAS 



Main Office and Works : | p; o. kend al green, mass. 



Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebration 

The foflowing Compositions have been suggested by the BOARD OF EDUCATION for 

use in Elementary Schools 



SINGING GAMES 



___ Roser Sch. Sgs. ,_, 

The GalUnt Ship Sch. Sgs. 1 114 



Old 



Looby Light Sch. Sgs. 1x07 

Our Shoes are made of Leather.... Sch. Sgs. 11 18 



Cents 

927 $ .08 
,08 



London Bridge Sch. Sgs. 

The Jolly Miller Sch. Sgs. 

A-Hunting we will go f Sch. Sgs. 

Oats and Beans Sch. Sgs. 

NuU in May Sch. Sgs. 

Three Dukes Sch. Sgs. 



PART SONGS 

Over Hill, over Dale Sch. Sgs. 

Under the Greenwood Tree Sch. Sgs. 

Who is Sylvia Sch. Sgs. 

Hark, Hark the Lark S. M. R. 

Come unto these Yellow Sands... .S. M. R. 

You Spotted Snakes Sch. Sgs. 

How Sweet the Moonlight Lute 

I know a bank Sch. Sgs. 



936 
933 
936 
930 
93a 
931 



.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 
.08 



Cents 
968 $ .08 

.06 
.06 
.06 
.08 
.08 



197 

34 

42 

324 



THR GUn.D OP PLAY ROOK OP FESTIVAL AND 
DANCE. Mrs. G. T. Kiininlna $2.50 



COUNTRY DANCES Cents 

Sweet Kate $ .10 

Rufty Tufty 10 

Row well ye Mariners , ,10 

Gathering Feascods 10 

Ribbon Dance ,10 

Mage on a Cree 10 

The Butterfly 10 

•Bo-peep. (In Country Dance Tuncs» Set IV.)... .75 
•Sheoherd's Hey. (In Morris Dance Tunes, Set 

II.) x.oo 

*Bean Setting. (In Morris Dance Tunes, Set I.)., i.oo 
•Brighton Camp. (In Country Dance Tunes, 

Set I.) 75 

•Galopede. (In Country Dance Tunes, Set I.).. .75 

*Only issued in book form. 
Thb above contain both the Music and a full Description 
OF the Dance 

SONGS 

Twenty Songs, Dr. Arne $ .75 

Containing — Blow Blow thou Winter Wind, 
When Daisies Pied. 

Twelve Sontrs. Henry Purcell , 1 . js 

Containing — Full Fathoms Five. 

CANTATA 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM, MENDELSSOHN .50 



COPIES OP THE ABOVE MAY BE HAD ON APPROVAL ALSO A COMPLETE LIST OF SHAKESPEARE MUSIC 

THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 

Sole Agents for NOVELLO CO., Ltd. 
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THE APPRECIATION SERIES 

Vol. I 
The Appreciation of Music 

BY 

THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 

AND 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

A book of interest and value to Conserva- 
tories, Clubs, High Schools, Normal Schools, 
Students of Music and to that vast number of 
persons whose relations to music are only 
those of the listener, but who desire to increase 
their power of receptivity and appreciation. 
For Vol. II see other^ide. 

Cloth, Price, $1.50 Postpaid 



The ''Appreciation" Pianoforte Album 

(A Supplementary Volume of 
Musical Examples for use with 
Vol. I.) 

Price, $1.00, Postpaid 



THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
2 West 45th St. New York 

Sole Agents for NOVELLO fis CO., Ltd. 



THE APPRECIATION SERIES 

. Vol. II 
Great Modern Composers 

BY 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

(From Prefatory Note) 

This book is intended as a sequel to "The 
Appreciation of Music" Vol. I (see other side). 
That volume carried the study of music from 
early times up to the death of Beethoven 
(1827) ; the present volume takes it up there 
and carries it through the most important of 
the Romantic Composers and the composers 
of program music down to the present day, 
ending with studies of the two most widely 
accepted living musicians, Strauss and Debussy. 

Cloth, Price, $1.50, Postpaid 



THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
2 West 45th St. New York 

Sole Agents for NOVELLO fis CO., Ltd. 



(Eighty ^mens 

FOR 

MIXED, MALE AND FEMALE VOICES 

By Various Composers 

Arranged by 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

Every choir library has its own collection 
of favorite Amens. The present collection 
will prove a valuable addition as it contains 
not only the well-known compositions, but 
many others which have never been heard in 
this country. A few pages of manuiscript 
paper are included for the purpose of enabling 
the choirmaster to add to his collection. 



Price, 35 cents 



Single Copies Sent on Examination 



THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
2 West 45th St. New York 

Sole Agents for NOVELLO fis CO., Ltd. 



AWARD 
Rl BOON 



P^I^AMAMCUIC 



MEDAL 
HONOR 



uef*?Al A«TS 



THE 

"ORGOBLO" 

the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 

"Medal of 
Honor" 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLISHED AT 2 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 

Design Copyright. 1906. by The H. W. O-ay Co. 
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Gold Medal Awarded— RP.LE. 

The Hall Organ Company 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Builders of 

Electric and Tubular Pneumatic 

Pipe Organs 

For 

Church, Hall or Residence 

We solicit your inquiries and investigations, 
confident in the knowledge that our instruments 
combine all useful features of modem voicing 
and construction. 

Skillful Workmanship, Perfect Me- 
chanism and High-Class Finish 

ADDRESS DRAWER C, WEST 
HAVEN, CONN., FOR CATALOG 

THE HALL ORGAN COMPANY 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



MUSIC NEWS 

Charles E. Watt, Editor and Publisher 
830 McClurg Building, Chicago, 111. 

Best Advertising Medium 
In America 

Most interesting music news and 
stories — Programs for Church and 
Concert — Editorial Comment on 
all the musical questions of the day. 

Send 23 cents for a three-months 
trial subscription — or, send ten cents 
and we will mail you three sam- 
ple copies, including our GREIAT 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 



Published every Friday in the Year 
Subscription $2.00 for Fifty^two Issues 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 



An Endowed School of Music 

Conducted solely in the interests of higher 
musical education. It provides students of 
natural ability and earnest purpose a thorough, 
complete and comprehensive education • in 
music without going abroad. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL LESSONS 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED OPERATIC 
DEPARTMENT 



For catalogue and full information^ address 
Secretary n n (20 Claremont Avenue 



A place for 
every piece 



rfilNDALE 
I MUSIC 

* CABINETS 

One of these Cabinets will ^«'^7 /^^ 
keep your music straight and *** *''^ place 
orderly, protected from 
damage, with every piece in- 
stantly find-a-ble. It will 
give you a new pleasure in 
handling your music. 
We make 17 styles and sizes, 
holding small or large libra- 
ries of music, and your re- 
quest for catalogue 7 will be 
welcome. 

TINDALE CABINET CO. 

Ditson Bldg., 8 B. S4th St, New York 




SPECIAL TRAINING 

for Organists and Choirmasters preparing for ad- 
vanced positions, or for the profession. Unequalled 
advantages for studying the Cathedral Service, 
Organ Playing and Boy Voice Culture. 



Send for Booklet and Catalog of Professional Pupils 



G. EDWARD STUBBS 

ST. AGNES CHAPEL, TRINITY PARISH, N. Y. 
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T H P 

MUSICAL 
OBSERVER 



The tntisic magasSnc whkh b causing fnofe cc^mmetit \n musfc dfdci ttan any otficf 
ptiblicatlon. The last word in music magaiioe peffcdion — fresbt new, taterestlikg^ in- 
strocfrfve, and MODERN- Not for the musical " has-bcca/' but for the Ihre up-tCHthe- 
mtnute musk lover* the oqc who wa^iU to koow the whyt where, and what-for of 
music who wante good articles on music and musJctjins and lots of theaa, a good mwsic 
sued em eel (24 paEfes full sheets musk sire in each tssoc), in fact ^^^t the kind of a music 
monthly which you lUve htm lookidg for. WILL YOU SEND FIFTEEN CENTS IN 
STAINS OR COIN FOR CUfSInT ISSUE JUST TO GET ACQUAINTED ? 
Ete this to-dayr using coupon attached and youTl get a real treat* Send money at 
OUR RISK. 

CURRENT ISSUE FOR FIFTEEN CENTS 



MUSICAL OBSERVER CO., Cooper Squmre, NEW YORK 

For ench^ed /5 cmh send current issue with 24 pages o/ mmk 



Name- 



Address^ 



Citu- 
State^ 



Eight Monlhi, $1.00 Yearly, $1S0 



WANTED ^^^ J^^^^ Lutheran Committee 
on Celebration of the 400th 
Anniversary of the Reformation desires to 
produce anthems suitable for the Reformation 
Jubilee and offers three awards — $75, $50, 
and $25. Anthems of two grades of difficulty 
are requested, and must not exceed 16pp. 
octavo. Contest closes February 1, 1917. 
Inscribe no name on the manuscript. For 
particulars and for suggested texts address, 
H. R. Gold, Secretary, 925 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia. 



GIVEN FREE 

$L50 Worth of Music 

If you are a lover of music send us ten cents 
and we will mail you a sample copy of The 
Foyer. We will also mail you all particulars 
recarding the above offer. 
You will like The Foyer. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to Music and Drama; it is always 
brimful of interesting and instructive reading, 
and each issue contains several pieces of 
selected vocal and instrumental music. 

■etfalar Prices 



15 cents a Ck>py. 
29 N. 13th St. 



$1.50 for a Year 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Musical Clubs 



f It is the one musical magazine which every 
music lover should read. 

t It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers* Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. 
^ Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 
^ You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this magazine. 
^ As an advertising medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
one hundred thousand, are the buying public. 
t Send for our Special Advertising Offer for 
1916-17. It will interest you. 
^ A subscription and the Directory of Music 
Clubs for $2 00. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$1.50 A YEAR 



ADDRESS — 

THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 
616 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 111. 
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constru 

phone 

church 

organ. 

HARTFC 


AUSTIN 


ORGANS 


ins of recent 

The Chora- 
question for 
le ideal small 

CONNECTICUT 


Detailed information concerning large orga 
iction always available. 

Particular attention given to small organs. 

two-manual instrument answers the organ 
es of limited means. We believe it to be tl 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 



HUTCHINGS 

Organ Company 

All other Builders admit 

iXhAX «« «• •« «♦ 

HUTCHINGS 

builds the SECOND best 
Organ; themselves, of 
course, the best :: :: 

Plant at 

Waltham, Mass. 



18 Tremont Street 
BOSTON 



156 Filth Avenue 
NEW YORK 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
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1 MUSIC FOR THANKSGIVING 




ANTHEMS FOR MIXED VOICES 




IfO. NBT NO. 


NST 


Edward Shippen Barnes 


F. Flazington Harker 




5964 He shall come down like rain - - - 12 


4713 Sing to the Lord 


20 






wUh an effecHpe Mprano solo. 


produces an ejfect of great dignity. 




W.Berwald 


James H. Rogers 




5611 Sing to the Lord of harvest ... 12 


5754 Lord how manifold . - - - 


12 


A spiriied and 'powerful anthem, hiii not 


This favorite Thanksgiving text has been here 




diffieulL Short soprano solo. 


set in a dignified and practical manner. 




John Hyatt Brewer 


4644 taste and see 


8 


5351 let the nation be glad .... 15 


In contrast with the above, this anthem is 




A Thanksfimng anthem toUh a patriotic theme. 


delicate and charming, but easy, and equally 




A big festwal anihem. 


sttiiable for Thanksgiving use. 




Arthur Dorey 


Harry Rowe Shelley 




6466 taste and see 8 


3718 Come, ye thankful people* come 


12 


A charming, quiet anthem, intended to h$ sung 


Virile and spirited. Contains easy solos and a 




toiihout accompaniment. 


short unaccompanied passage of great beauty. 




Myles B. Foster 


C Lee WilUams 




6454 Praise the Lord, my soul - - - 15 
A big anthem, but of only moderate difficulty. 


5682 And the Lord God pknted a garden 


15 


An unusual and charming text, oowrineingly 




ufith an effectiee solo for m.'Sop. or alto. 


set to mtuic. A most effective anthem. 




CANTATAS 




CM. Garrett 


Myles B. Foster 




Harvest cantata 40 


Seed time and harvest ..... 


50 


This wdl-known work never loses its popur 


Mdodious and charming. A great favorite 




larity. A most serviceable and dignified work. 
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eagle spirit of the song. What significance 
has ** clouds of the fight, " which, by the way 
is not easy to sing? The song as it stands 
is sufficiently difficult. 




I 



3C 



Hdltortats 



^ 




E regret to find high-school teachers 
in this city disapproving "negro 
dialect'* in songs published in 
the text-books of public schools. 
We regret especially the desire to lay violent 
hands on ** Dixie. '* It is proposed to change 
the words *' de " and ** nebber" to '* this" and 
"never.** "Dixie** is a classic. We should 
no more think of changing the spelling in fami- 
liar poems of Robert Bums. And why should 
"perilous fight** in "The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner" be changed to "clouds of the fight**? 
The former goes with the bombastic spread- 



ISS MAUD ALLAN, now that 
her two classic feet are again 
on American soil, says that she 
has brought with her a story of 
an Egyptian girl to be danced, a story stir- 
ringly human, full of human emotion. She 
submitted her ideas to M. Achille Claude 
Debussy, who was at once "enthusiastic** 
about writing the music. "I have the score 
with me.*' But what has become of Debussy's 
Operas "Tristan" and "The Devil in the 
Belfry"? There have been disquieting 
rumors about Debussy. It is whispered that 
he has a cancerous growth. May his life be 
spared! Yet some of his warmest admirers 
would be content if his only opera would 
be "Pell^as et M^Hsande"; his only chamber 
work, the string quartet. He already has his 
honorable seat in the temple of the immortals. 



N Italian, writing to the London 
Daily Telegraph mourns the 
fact that there is a tendency 
towards the decline of the folk 
song in Tuscan and Sicilian villages. It is 
due to the "on-rush of modernity." The same 
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complaint has been made in Russia and in 
England, in spite of the labors of folk-lorists. 
This will be sad news to composers without 
thematic invention who have so much to say 
about the necessity of taking folksongs for 
motives. 




HERE wasatimewhen the banjowas 
a fashionable instrument. That 
is to say, young women known to 
the world of newspaper readers 
as belonging to ''exclusive circles" bought 
banjos, took lessons, and did their worst as a 
means of entertaining friends. Of late years 
we have heard little of these amateurs, nor is 
the banjoist so familiar a figure in vaudeville 
as he was in the good old-fashioned negro 
minstrel shows. It was therefore with the 
greatest pleasure we read of the banjo saved 
by Sir Ernest Shackelton from the wreck 
when the '* Endurance ' ' was crushed in the ice. 
It seems that Mr. George Marston, the artist, 
one of the marooned party, is an accomplished 
singer. If the Daily Chronicle is to be be- 
lieved, "his repertoire is inexhaustible, especi- 
ally in the full-blooded nautical ditty which 
cheers the heart of the sailor." May it be 
permitted to ask whether Mr. Marston's 
repertoire includes that chanty, a simple tale 
of the Golden Gate: 

The Captain went below 
To light the cabin lamps. 

The chanty is indeed simple, but it is also 
full-blooded. 




O go back to this question of folk- 
song as a means of establishing 
a national idiom in music. **A 
correspondent" wrote an excel- 
ent letter on this subject some time ago to the 
London Daily Telegraph. He heard or im- 
agined some one crying out : * * Let our music 
be pure English! Away with cosmopolitan- 
ism! (whatever that is). We are Anglo- 
Saxons, (whatever that is). We are British 
(whatever that is). You cannot possibly found 
(and what, pray, does * found' mean?) a 
really English school unless you go to the 
fountain from which have bubbled all those 
wonderful tunes that have made the pulses 



of generations of English men and women 
beat faster." The correspondent replies: 
*;You may have been bom in Brighton or 
Brixton, and brought up on Czemy and 
Beethoven, but you will never be a real 
English composer until you know your 
Somerset or your Norfolk. How could you? 
There cannot possibly be any 'real* English 
life in the pubs and pavements of Brixton 
or the promenades of Brighton. Then the 
vexed question of idiom crops up. You must 
be authentic in your speech, you must give 
your phrase exactly the right twist, and your 
accent exactly the right stress, or you are 
not one of us." The modes should not be 
mixed with any conceits of Debussy and 
other aliens. An arrangement of **The 
Londonderry Air" should not run into the 
Dresden Amen. '*It would be as well, 
perhaps, if you went down into Glencolum- 
kille for a holiday; it's a bit blank in winter, 
and there's only one decent hotel within many 
miles of rough roads, but you'd be sure to get 
the local atmosphere all right. The people are 
very kind-hearted and hospitable, and they 
have the real Gaelic spirit. Of course, if it's 
inconvenient and too expensive to go so far 
afield. You can always buy these tunes — ^they 
can be had from several sincere publishers, 
and they are usually well edited. So you are 




ND what is ' * idiom " ? ' * Is it that 
'indefinable something' — the 
ultimate cliche of the distracted 
critic — or is it really and truly 
definite and definable?" 

The idea of the ** deliberate and dogged'* 
cult of folk-music seems to this correspondent 
thoroughly unhealthy. "It is the shutting 
out of that inevitability which is the life 
breath of great, impulsive art. One of two 
things is bound to happen: either the finished 
work will, so to speak, creak like bad stage 
machinery, or (if the musician have enough 
of the divine fire) it will soar up and beyond 
and far away from the printed themes, re- 
pudiating them, forgetting them. And who 
shall say what the * idiom' will be — the idiom 
of *Lord Rendal' or *The Flowers of the 
Forest' or *The Londonderry Air'? No. If 
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it is a work of genius it will be the composer's 
own; it will owe nothing to * Lord Rendal' 
or the others. But it may owe something 
to the tram-lines of Brixton, or the cinemas 
of Brighton, or perhaps — who knows? — ^to 
some terrifjring dug-out in Flanders." 

We know of no better answer to enthusiastic 
young composers in this country who put 
their trust in Indian, Negro, Creole, Cowboy 
themes. 




OME of our readers may know 
the value of the Brown Collec- 
tion in the Public Library of 
Boston. Allen A. Brown, who 
gave this remarkable collection to the city of 
Boston, died in that city on October 2d. Bom 
in 1835 he entered Harvard with the Class 
of 1856. In business for a time, he became 
a confidential clerk and in this capacity 
journeyed often to foreign parts. He was 
interested in music from his youth up. 
Assisting in the establishment of the Apollo 
Club and the Cecilia Society of Boston, he 
sang in these and other societies, and in church. 
Hardly out of college, he began to collect 
scores, miscellaneous music, books pertaining 
to music, programs, portraits. He had a 
flair as a collector. He also had patience and 
extraordinary industry. The magnificent col- 
lection in the room that bears his name is 
peculiarly individual. It is in certain ways 
his own work. Other men of enthusiasm and 
means could form a library and be public 
spirited in the disposal of it. This library 
is unique. 

For Mr. Brown enriched the volumes by 
pasting on inserted flyleaves programs, 
clippings from foreign and domestic periodi- 
cals, portraits, everything in fact that could 
throw light on the work itself, the composer 
and the various performances from the first. 
Programs of orchestral and vocal societies 
were thus boimd and grangerized. This 
labor was not drudgery to him. It was his 
recreation, his yacht, tennis, golf. Scissors 
and paste pot were his racket and niblick. 
His passion for this work consumed him for 
over fifty years. 

There are collectors who are only the 
victims of booksellers. Mr. Brown did not 
buy at random, nor was he guUible. When 
he began to form his collection, there were 



few working in the same field. The value 
of old treatises and old scores, with few 
famous exceptions, was hardly appreciated 
even by European dealers in second-hand 
books. As late as 1886, works of Johann 
Mattheson were sold in Paris by one of the 
most expert dealers on the continent for a 
franc or two a piece, and in Berlin we picked 
up the first edition of Gluck's "Alceste" — ^a 
full score published in Paris — ^for three marks 
Mr. Brown, thoroughly acquainted with 
musical literature — ^he read his books and 
scores as well as collected them — was a match 
for any dealer. Yet though he was shrewd 
in bargaining, he was never niggardly; he 
paid rotmdly for any work that he knew was 
worth the price demanded, and he paid with- 
out a present sigh or subsequent regret. 

The Brown Library is rich in every depart- 
ment, but the personal work of the collector 
has set it apart from all other musical libraries. 
Foreign visitors, composers, collectors, ex- 
perts, are amazed when they see the results 
of one man's labor. The grangerizing will be 
for years to come an invaluable aid to all 
students of musical history. It is to be hoped 
that some one will be found to continue the 
work. Money will buy new scores; but an 
Allen A. Brown, who will devote his life to the 
enrichment of them, is not bom in every 
year or in every decade. 




HE translation into English of 
M. Romain Holland's life of 
Handel is not alwajrs fluent; it 
is occasionally vague or clixmsy; 
3ut we should be thankful that this biography 
is now within the reach of all. Not only is 
there for the first time a just estimate of 
Handel's position in the musical world, a 
fine appreciation of his operatic and orchestral 
work; there is also a careful study of con- 
temporary composers who influenced Handel 
or were pitted against him in the opera house; 
there is a wealth of information concerning 
the musical life of the period. M. RoUand 
does not find it necessary to underrate the 
ability of Handel's rivals: witness his treat- 
ment of Bononcini, Porpora, and Hasse. 

How little we know of Handel's music 
in this country! To the great majority he 
is the composer of the ** Messiah" and the 
"Largo," that preposterous and bombastic 
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arrangement of a simple little air simg by 
Xerxes in praise of a plane tree. Many are 
still under the delusion that Handel was 
primarily a writer of *' sacred music." They 
know nothing of his operas, except when 
some soprano sings with too evident physical 
effort in a concert hall a florid air, as a vocal 
exercise only to display agility, not dreaming 
that the great singers of Handel's time could 
be dramatic and emotional even in pages of 
coloratura passages. 



EVIEWERS of concerts are in- 
clined to complain of a neces- 
sarily scant vocabulary in the 
just appreciation of a new com- 
position or a performer. It is not easy, they 
say, to write intelligently so that an article 
will appeal to the musician and the layman. 
There is a too free use of old stock formulas in 
praise or blame. 

There has been a marked change in musical 
criticism as practised in London. The old 
formulas have been thrown overboard. There 
is no longer reference to Mendelssohn — 
what he would think or do to-day ? We no 
longer find the expression **The part of 

Elijah was in the safe hands of Mr. .*' 

There is less prattle about *'lack of form,** 
* * dangerous tendencies. ' ' Debussy's beautiful 
summer idyl is no longer named as **The 
Afternoon of a Fawn." Perhaps Vernon 
Blackburn and John F. Runciman led the 
way. Perhaps Mr. Newman, still living, 
has greatly influenced the young lions of the 
press. 




IRST of all, the critics are not so 
long-winded. They say much 
in little space, nor do we think 
that this is wholly due to the 
war and the consequent shortage in paper 
and value of space. 

A pianist plays Tschaikowsky's concerts in 
B flat minor. What is the critic to say? He 
might be anecdotical, and tell the old story, 
how N. Rubinstein abused it, how Buelow 
brought it out in Boston with an insufficient 
orchestra. He might ask why the composer 
made no use later of the imposing theme 
in the introduction; he might speak of the 
barbaric spirit and bring in the shop-worn 
line about the result of scratching a Russian ; 



or he might frankly say that there is nothing 
new to write about the composition. The 
critic of the London Times was not at his 
wits end. He accomplished ±he impossible. 
He said something new, and saying it his 
criticism of a particular performance became 
of universal interest. "Nearly all that com- 
poser's (Tschaikowsky's) music has much 
obvious tune and much equally obvious 
ornament; and the trouble with those who 
essay to play him is that they either insist so 
much on the tune that it becomes common- 
place, or so much on the ornament that it 
becomes sentimental, and thereby the whole 
performance rather previous. Mr. Moisei- 
vitsch welded the two perfectly." 

The same critic heard Boellmann's **Fan- 
tasie Dialogue" for organ and orchestra, 
*'a curiously serious setting of profane tunes, 
which leaves one rather puzzled; with a 
solemn face it seems to be laughing at us 
and not letting us into the joke, though one 
cannot help feeling that one ought not to 
laugh somehow." 




HE critic heard Mr. Grainger's 
"Handel in the Street." The 
review is so unusual that it will 
bear quotation in full. Mr. 
Grainger it seems had something to say of the 
way people lived "when Robert Walpole 
fitted them with a price and Horace with an 
epigram. . . . One felt curious to know what 
sort of liberties Mr. Grainger, who is wont 
to brush aside tradition with an impetuous 
but not irreverent hand, would take with the 
white wig that was *a fugue in*itself, ' and the 
bowlegs of Mr. Handel as he elbowed his way 
from a rehearsal at Covent Garden to the 
water gate whence the royal barge was to 
push. off for Limehouse, muttering the while 
to himself, or stopping for a moment to listen 
to an itinerant match seller. Would it be 
a laughable caricature like Beckmesser's, or 
a kindly parody like Sullivan's quintet, or a 
mere replica like Grieg's *Aus Holbergs' 
Zeit'? But one might have known that he 
would do none of these things. To listen to 
Mr. Grainger is like paying a visit to a real 
cottage gardener, who delights in seeing 
things grow, not in their being fancy bulbs 
or priceless orchids, who abhors a piece of 
untenanted soil, and to whom 'thinning out' 
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is anathema. His pleasure in finding a 
plant of love-in-the-mist is the pleasure of 
thinking on the way home where he will 
squeeze it in between his gentians and saxi- 
frages. He does not call osmunda beautiful 
because it is rare, nor hemlock uninterest- 
ing because it is common. If a friend sends 
him a tea rose, he will put it in; but if not, 
he will be quite as happy with a splash of 
crimson rambler. For this sort of music the 
title the composer selected is as ^ood as any 
other; because Handel is beautiful and the 
Strand is interesting, and what more can any 
one want?" 




NE, hearing this composition, may 
or may not agree with the judg- 
ment of the Times. He may 
share the opinion of the Pall 
Mall Gazette: '* Mr. Grainger's new work was 
not nearly so exhilarating as one expected. 
It was a clog dance called 'Handel in the 
.Strand,' though why Handel should have 
worn clogs and still less danced in them de- 
ponent said not. Anyhow, the dance was a 
feeble imitation of the same composer's 
* Mock Movies, ' with some reminiscences of 
the Jaemf elt * Praeludiune ' to give it savor. 
In spite of that, it was a feeble production, 
without any touch of Handel's invariable 
antiseptic humor." It matters not. Very 
Hkely the article in the Times is a finer work 
of art than the composition that inspired 
it. It might be said that the poorer a com- 
position is, the sharper the spur to the re- 
viewer. Not that he should be pricked to 
reckless abuse; but it is his duty to charm the 
reader by entertaining digression, fanciful 
comparison, amiable inquiry into the reasons 
for the inferiority of the music. 



The same critic tells us that Debussy's 
*'Gigues" is a ** poetic apotheosis of the 
* Keel Row. ' " This fact has escaped program 
book makers. Apropos of the ballet music 
in Saint-Saens's *' Henry VIII," full of 
''Scotch remini — Saint— Saenses," the critic 
remarks: "What conception of the Tudor 
period can have led him to this caprice is 
wrapped in mystery." In Glazounoff's new 
orchestral setting of the familiar Volga song, 
the song has "commenced to 'know too 
much.' It is no longer a song of simple folk. 
It has matriculated and donned fashionable 
raiment." "There is something sleek and 
feline " about the opening of the Persian ballet 
in Moussorgsky 's opera ' ' Khovantchina. ' ' 
"That is no reproach, as anyone will admit 
who has seen a genuine Persian dancer. It is 
when the movement quickens that doubts 
arise as to its geographical truth." A stiite 
"From the Countryside" by Mr. Eric 
Coates shows that the composer has "a 
ready command of the means of music de- 
signed for entertainment only, and is ap- 
parently not on the side of those who would 
use art as a rostrum." 




OR example, the Critic of the Pall 
Mall Gazette spent little time on 
Norman O'Neill's "Hornpipe," 
an "exhilarating and effective 
piece of music that sets no deeper problem 
to the listener than, probably, it did to the 
composer, whilst giving much greater pleasure 
than is conmionly to be derived from facile 
music. It suggests that there is still much 
to be done with our native dance forms with- 
out recourse to modern surgery." A few 
lines, but how neatly they are written! 




N English writer declares that 
chamber music allows of a truer 
ensemble than orchestral music 
with a conductor. A little band, 
only four or five players led, say, by Sir 
Henry Wood, shows "the perfect adjustment 
of every detail to his idea of musical expres- 
sion, " or it might be said that "the control 
by one mind has taken the place of some other 
principle which first governed people who 
came together to play or sing." This princi- 
ple is "consort," an old English word cor- 
responding to ensemble^ or the equivalent 
in English of "together-ness." The writer 
says that this is found in the rough and in the 
smooth; we cannot, then, follow him gladly 
when he adds : * * We have no quarrel with the 
concert room and its master of ceremonies, 
the conductor. Without them Lrondoners, at 
any rate, would get precious little music. But 
we do want something more: the music which 
brings the thrill of participation, the warm 
current through the water, and the practice 
of which makes a true consort." 
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"Enigma" Variations, for orchestra, by Sir 

Edward Elgar, opus 36 (1899). First 

performance in London, 1899. 




SIDE from the **Froissart" Over- 
ture, opus 19, and the Serenade 
for strings, opus 20, the Enigma 
Variations was the first consider- 
able work of Elgar for orchestra, and estab- 
lished his reputation in the field in which he 
has since become so distinguished, as his even 
better known "Dream of Gerontius, " pro- 
duced a year or two later, established it in 
choral music. First performed June 19, 1899, 
at a Richter concert in London, the Variations 
were soon heard and cordially appreciated in 
Germany — in Dusseldorf in February, 1901, 
and in Berlin (under Weingartner) in No- 
vember of the same year, on which occasion 
Dr. Otto Lessmann ranked them with the 
Brahms Variations on a theme of Haydn, 
"and even above them as regards the exploi- 
tation and handling of the orchestra." This 
was rare praise to come to an English com- 
position from Germany, where Schumann's 
dictum, "English music, no music/' had 
long retained imquestioning acquiescence; 
but Elgar's music has the rugged Strength 
of the English character without its stiffness 
and formality, and he has largely escaped 
the stultifying influence of Handel and Men- 
delssohn, while subjecting himself gladly to the 
best influences of contemporary continental 
music, thus gaining a cosmopolitan freedom 
and variety of musical speech. 

He may well, indeed, have received a sug- 
gestion for the peculiar scheme of these 
variations from Schimiann himself; for like 
the great romanticist's sketches of Chi- 
arina, Estrella, Eusebius, Florestan, and the 
rest in his fanciful piano piece "Camaval," 
they are musical portraits or impressions of 
his friends. "It is true," he writes in a 



letter, "that I have sketched, for their amuse- 
ment and mine, the idiosyncrasies of fourteen 
of my friends, not necessarily musicians; but 
this is a personal matter, and need not have 
been mentioned publicly.* The Variations 
should stand simply as a 'piece' of music. 
The Enigma I will not explain — its *dark 
saying' must be left unguessed, and I warn 
you that the apparent connection between the 
Variations and the Theme is often of the 
slightest texture; further, through and over 
the whole set another and larger Theme * goes, * 
but is not played. ... So the principal 
Theme never appears, even as in some late 
dramas — e,g., Maeterlinck's *L'Intruse' and 
*Les sept Princesses' — ^the chief character 
is never on the stage." 

Just what Elgar means by the somewhat 
cryptic saying that "through and over the 
whole set another and larger Theme 'goes* 
but is not played" has been the subject of 
some discussion. It sotmds almost like one 
of those mystifying utterances with which 
Strauss enjoys launching a new orchestral 
work. How it can be taken to mean, as 
some critics have thought, that the real Theme, 
unheard, is a counterpoint to the Theme 
given — that is, a melody that can be played 
simultaneously with it and counter to it — 
is hard to see: for, aside from the imusual 
harmonic basis chosen, with the major section 
in the middle and the minor start and finish, the 
phraseology is so peculiar — ^phrases of six, 
four, and seven measures respectively — that no 
commonplace popular melody in square-cut 
four-measure phrases would "fit" with it. 
It seems probable that Elgar has in mind 
some subtler relationship than that of counter- 
point. 

The work begins, without introduction, 
with a quiet statement of the Theme,* the first 
phrase sung softly by strings, the second, in 
the brighter major mode, still further bright- 
ened by the addition of wind instruments, 
and the last, a reiteration of the first, 

* The score bears, however, the dedication "To my 
friends pictured within," and each Variation is headed 
with the initials of one of them. 

' An arrangement for piano by the composer himself 
is published by Novello & Company (|i.75)* There 
is also a fuller arrangement for four hands by John 
£. West, and the orchestral score is obtainable in a 
miniature, pocket edition. References here will be to 
the piano arrangement. 
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mainly for strings again, enriched by clari- 
net, bassoons, and homs. (See Figure 
I.) Simple as the tune is, it is highly char- 
acteristic, and could hardly have been written 
by anyone but Elgar. The serrated profile 
of the melody in the third and fourth measures, 
given by the wide jumps alternately up and 
down; the fondness for the richer ** seventh'* 
chords shown in the same place and also in 
the major section; the firm volition shown by 

PiGURB I. 
Theme of the Enigma YaiiatioiiB. 

jphnae i. G minor. 6 measuret. 

Es^essivo e sasUHut4K ^ »^ 




i Phnse a. Contnut. G major. 4 meaauret. 
Wood-wind. 




7 measures. ^ 1 1 
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the steadily moving, ever changing, yet ever 
solid bass; — all are distinctly Elgarian. 

Variation I. C. A. E. The initials are 
those of Lady Elgar — Alice, daughter of 
Major-General Sir Henry Gee Roberts, K. 
C. B. She married the composer in 1889. 
The beginning is quiet, the melody taken by 
flute and clarinet against a sonorous yet 
soft background of homs and strings. The 
second or "contrast" phrase of the Theme is 
now put into E flat major (measure 10) in 
order to leave G major for the end. At the 
return of the Theme we have it magniloquently 
proclaimed by homs and trumpets (left-hand 
part of piano arrangement, measure 14), 
while the strings counterpoint against it in an 
energetic descent in eighth notes as well as in 
the more slowly but steadily rising bass. 
The mood of strenuousness dies quickly 
away, however, and the last four measures 
are given to a charming codetta ^ on the 
contrast phrase (Phrase 2 of Figure I.) now 
in G major, clear and at the same time 
wistful. 

Variation II. H. D. S.— P. The most 
agile and elusive of figures, staccato, in the 
strings, plays capriciously though seventeen 
measures before we hear the Theme against it, 
in the bass, transformed in rhythm but 
readily recognizable. It dies away, and 
the chase of will-o'-the-wisps continues until 
it too fades into silence. 

Variation III. R. B. T. With the change 
to major and the coquettish rhythms which 
the root melody assumes we get a more light- 
hearted vein. The melody is now saucily 
presented by the oboe, and there is a smart 
amused self-satisfaction about it all, especially 
the cadence with its empty measure (9) which 
sets us smiling. The contrast phrase appears 
this time in F sharp major, developed at 
some length, debouching in a quaint triplet 
figure of bassoon, over which the coy first 
phrase is tossed by the oboe once more, now 
joined by the flute (playing an octave higher 
than the melody shown in the piano arrange- 
ment). 

Variation IV. W. M. B. Great energy. 
A pompous, almost bumptious version of the 
Theme. At measures 15 seq. will be found an 
ingenious treatment of the Theme in canon. 
The last eight measures are of course for full 
orchestra. 
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Variation V. R. P. A. C minor. This 
variation opposes contemplative thought to 
the bustle of action of the last. The G- 
strings of the violins play a new and noble 
melody, in 12-8 time, against which the basses 
sound the original enigma in 4-4. The con- 
trast phrase, tmdergoing a curious trans- 
formation, gives rise to a most delicate play of 
woodwind instruments, a relief to the serious- 
ness of the beginning (see Figure II.). On 

Figure II. 
Detail from Variation V. 
From the original contrast phrase : 




we get 




the return of the Theme it appears in the 
treble, in woodwind and horns, all the strings 
playing the counter-theme given to the left 
hand in the arrangement (measure 12). 
The badinage of wind instruments recurs, 
but is again displaced by the Theme, which 
without reaching a conclusion, leads over to — 

Variation VI. Ysobel. C major. The 
violas bring forward a new and striking figure 
characterized by a wide upward jump, and 
serving as a new counter-subject to bits of the 
original Theme, now heard from the bassoons. 
In the sixth measure the motive of the con- 
trast phrase joins in, and the two ideas are 
interestingly developed through the brief 
piece, which ends with the upward jump of 
the violas as if in question. 

Variation VII. Troyte. C major. This 
essentially orchestral conception is almost 
unplayable on the piano. With its persistent 
rhythm of two eighths and two quarters 
(from the opening fotir notes of the Theme) 
given sometimes to kettledrums, sometimes 
to strings, its sudden accumulations of force 
in the phrases growing out of the original 
contrast phrase, its energetic displaced ac- 



cents, and its mad runs, it is intensely exciting 
when played up to time by a good orchestra. 

Variation VIII. W. N. G major. By an 
ingenious alteration of rhythm the composer 
gets the opening measure of this piece(6-8) 
from two measures of his original 4-4 time. 
The whole variation is given up to exploiting 
the possibilities of the new version, the con- 
trast phrase being ignored entirely. 

Variation IX. **Nimrod." This is prob- 
ably the most seriously beautiful page of all. 
**Nimrod" is a sort of punning way of refer- 
ring to the composer's friend Mr. A. J. Jaeger 
(Jaeger being the German word for hunter), 
musical adviser to the firm of Novello & Co., 
London, who died of consumption in De- 
cember, 1909. *' These Variations, " wrote the 
composer on the occasion of a memorial con- 
cert to Jaeger in January, 1 910, at which they 
were played, ''are not all 'portraits.* . . . 
Something ardent and mercurial, in addition 
to the slow movement (No. 9) would have 
been needful to portray the character and 
temperament of A. J. Jaeger. The variation 
is a record of a long summer evening talk, 
when my friend grew nobly eloquent (as 
only he could) on the grandeur of Beethoven, 
and especially of his slow movements." 
The Theme, changed to the rich key of E flat 
major and to triple time, -which makes it 
forge forward without any of its originally 
halting character, takes on an extraordinary 
eloquence, especially at those Elgarian leaps 
of a seventh. It is thrice repeated, each 
time more richly orchestrated. 

Variation X. Dorabella. Intermezzo. 
This is truly an intermezzo rather than a 
variation. It serves the purpose of affording 
a contrast and a relaxation of attention, 
with its gossamer sonorities of muted strings 
and staccato woodwinds, and its slight 
melodic texture. 

Variation XI. G. R. S. The notes of the 
Theme appear, in the second and third meas- 
ures, in the bass, so reduced to equality of 
rhythmic value that the ear hardly catches 
the reference at all at first. An English re- 
viewer says of this: "The furious i)edalling 
in the basses seems to confirm our suspicion 
that this is the 'pictiu-e* of a well-known 
Cathedral organist." It has been said that 
this organist is Dr. George R. Sinclair of 
Hereford Cathedral. 
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Variation XII. B. G. N. 

A variant for violoncellos and violas of the 
original Theme. The phrase of contrast, 
long ignored, reappears at the thirteenth 
measure. 

Variation XIII. * * * 

The three stars refer to a friend at sea, 
and the Romanza, as this Variation is called 
in the orchestral score, is a delicately im- 
aginative evocation of the sea and the ship. 
After the presentation of a new melody, with 
passing reference in measures 4 and 5 to the 
Theme, we have, at the point marked *'ppp, 
lontano, *' a suggestion in the violas of the 
heaving of the ocean, aided in the orchestral 
version by a murmur from the .kettledrums 
played with side-drum sticks. Then a single 
clarinet, with a phrase from Mendelssohn's 
"Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage" Over- 
ture, gives our imaginations just the hint 
they need. "The marine pictiu-e, *' says Mr. 
Ernest Newman, "becomes still more lovely 
later on, where the viola figure is distributed 
over the whole of the strings, and the Mendels- 
sohn quotation is breathed out softly in 
trumpets and trombones. At the very end 
the sense of the ship vanishing in the distance 
is exquisitely conveyed, the Theme returning 
to the placid clarinet, and the drum^keeping 
up its faint persistent throbbing." 

Variation XIV. E. D. V. Finale. 

After preluding matter based on the rhythm 
of the first three notes of the Theme, there 
bursts forth, fortissimo largamenie, a march- 
like theme of most indomitable vigor. This 
is the central subject of the finale; but'associ- 
ated with it,, with much imagination and 
polyphonic skill, are other things, as for in- 
stance the ** Ninu-od" variation (at the fortis- 
simo grandioso on page 35) and the C. A. E. 
variation (at the bottom of page 37). The 
impressive climax of the last two pages is 
again derived chiefly from the "Nimrod." 

The following program was presented at the Festival 
Service by the dioir of St. Michaers Church, New York, 
on S^t. 29th: Processional Hymn — "For All the 
&int5, " Bamby ; Psalms — Proper for the day; Magnifi- 
cat and Nunc Dimittis in B fiat, Martin; Anthem — 
"There Was War in Heaven," Cruickshank; Hymn — 
' ' Stars of the Morning, ' ' Smart ; Anthems :(a) " Let the 
Bright Seraphim," (6) "Let Their Celestial Concerts," 
(Samson), Handel; Recessional Hymn — "Rejoice, the 
Lord is King," Parker; Chorus of eighty voices. 
Choir of Brass. On this occasion William Neidlinger 
celebrates his fifteenth anniversary as Organist and 
Musical Director of St. Michael's. 
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PRELUDE 




HE French School of organ music 
has so far received something 
less than justice. The older 
composers, compared with their 
German contemporaries, are to most English 
organists either unknown, or at best merely a 
name. (There are two reasons for this, 
which we will consider later.) 

Modem French organ music is still to some 
extent paying for the frivolities of L^ffebure- 
Wely and Batiste. If you doubt this, note 
how often the word ** French" is used as a 
synon)an for ** light*' or ** trivial" in this 
connection. And if we have deposed Wely 
and Batiste, it is only to enthrone Guilmant, 
Dubois, and Salom^ in their place. The^e 
three excellent composers are many grades 
above the two older men, but they belong 
to the same school, inasmuch as the bulk of 
their work makes its full appeal at a first 
hearing. In one respect, this may be counted 
unto them for righteousness. They have at 
least proved conclusively that music may be 
attractive to the lay ear, and at the same 
time well written and in good taste. Thirty 
years ago the average organist knew only two 
kinds of music for his instrument, one classical 
and the other drivelling. Organ music was 
then pretty much like the little girl in the 
nursery Thyme: When it was good, it was 
very, very good. When it was bad it was 
horrid. Gtiilmant and his fellows have done 
more than any other group of composers 
in the changing of all this, and due credit 
must be given them. But excellent and well- 
written as their works are, it will hardly be 
denied that the goodness is usually on the 
surface. Goodness, of course, is something 
to be thankful for even if it be only on the 
top of the barrel, so to speak. But easy 
success has its penalties, and signs are not 
wanting that the vogue of much of this schooL 
is likely to wane. 
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Meanwhile, in Franck, Widor, Saint-Sa§ns, 
Boellmann, and Gigout we have composers 
who have so far hardly received the attention 
they deserve. Among the younger living com- 
posers, Joseph Jongen, Lotiis Vieme. and Aug- 
tistin Bari^* are showing themselves worthy 
followers. (Vieme was a pupil of Widor, and 
Bari6 of Vieme, while Jongen is distinctly 
Pranckian.) It may be argued that Widor, 
Franck, and Boellmann are frequently repre- 
sented in recital programs, and therefore 
are not neglected. 

Examination will show, however, that they 
are represented by a comparatively small 
number of their works, and that these are not 
always their best. If, in the following articles, 
some well-known works are passed over with 
little more than reference, it will be in order 
that some excellent but neglected music 
may be dwelt on. For the same reason, more 
space will be devoted to the Franck-Widor- 
Saint-Saens group than to the Guilmant- 
Salom^-Dubois. 

These introductory remarks may conclude 
by pointing out that these two schools of 
organ composition give expression to the two 
chief characteristics of French art. From the 
earliest times French composers have set 
comparatively small store by piere skill for 
skill's sake. They have (happily) produced 
no Marpurgs, Lobes, or Fuxs. Their motto 
seems generally to have been: ** Music may 
be clever, but it must be pleasing.*' This side 
of the national musical character is admirably 
expressed by Guilmant and his fellows. 
But there is another and even better side. 
There is that intellectualism which makes 
French art of all kinds so much akin to the 
classical art of Greece. In spite of the har- 
monic daring — even eccentricity — of much 
modem French music, the classical feeling 
shows itself in work at once intimate and 
aloof, simple and complex, and naive and bi- 
zarre, the whole compounded with gallic clarity 
and economy of means. This is the side of the 
national character expressed in the music of 
the other and lesser known French organ com- 

' It seems reasonable to include Franck and Jongen 
in this group, for the former was a naturalized French- 
man, and the latter has much affinity with the modem 
French school. Moreover, there have been prop- 
erly no distinctively Belgian organ composers since 
the older Flemish group of Peter Comet, Charles Cay- 
thon, Peter Phillips, Sweelinck, etc. 



posers. The two groups overlap, but I 
think it will be found that they may fairly 
be arranged as above. Each is the complement 
of the other, and when organists and the 
general public are fully acquainted with the 
more subtle of the two, they will no longer 
think of French organ music as being neces- 
sarily light or superficial. 

EARLY DAYS 




HAT the old German organ compo- 
sers are fairly well known to-day, 
while their French contempora- 
ries as a rule are not even men- 
tioned in Grove, is due to two causes. First, 
the early Germans almost without exception 
had some connection with the Bach tribe. 
They taught, or were taught by, or influenced 
a Bach, or married a daughter of one of the 
family: — b. dance through the mighty tomes 
of Spitta, nominally a life of Bach, shows them 
to be a history of early German music, with 
the accent on John Sebastian. How many of 
us would know even the name of old Reinken, 
had not Bach tramped his way to Hamburg 
on at least two occasions in order to hear the 
veteran play.^ Buxtehude, Pachelbel, Bohm, 
and others are familiar names to every organ- 
ist, but how many of us could write down 
from memory a bar of their music? Had 
they not been forerunners of Bach, their 
names, as well as their works, would have been 
forgotten. As it is, a fair proportion of their 
music has been published in convenient form,* 
and their modest niche in the temple of Fame 
is asstired. 

The old French organ composers have not 
been helped in either of these ways. Not 
only had they no musical sun from whose 
rays they could borrow some gleams, but their 
connection with the organ is frequently over- 
shadowed by their excellences in other depart- 
ments of the art. For example, the Couperins 
were the Bachs of France, ten of them (includ- 
ing Marguerite Antoinette, daughter of 
Frangois I.) acting as organists. This Fran- 
gois left a collection of organ pieces, and no 
doubt other members of the family composed 
for their instrument. But owing to the great 
fame of Frangois II. (called **Le Grand") 
both as composer for, and performer on, the 
harpsichord, the name to modem ears has no 

' See especially two volumes published by Peters. 
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connection with the organ. Three other 
excellent old French organ composers — 
Metru, Roberday, and Gigault — ^are known, if 
at all, chiefly by reason of their having taught 
LuUy. We may feel surprised at the great 
opera composer being the pupil of three 
organists, but the fact is explained by their 
excellence as general practitioners. They 
were by no means wedded to their church, 
writing alternative versions of most of their 
organ music for string and wind instruments, 
and, in the case of Gigault at least, teaching 
dancing.' The organ music of these old 
composers is known to very few, not having 
had the advantage of publication in handy 
form. The monumental edition of Guilmant 
and Pirro* is more suitable for the library 
than the organ loft, its completeness being a 
drawback for practical purposes. Inevitably 
much of the music is of purely antiquarian 
interest. A judicious selection of the more 
attractive pieces, adapted to English organs, 
would, I am sure, be successful in drawing 
to a field containing much that is delightful. 

The first French organ music published, so 
far as we have record, was a set of five volumes 
of pieces based on plain-song tones, secular 
songs, and dances,'* Le tous" (says the title) 
**mys en tablature des orgues, espinettes, et 
manichordions, et telz sainables instrumentz." 
The work was printed at Paris in 1530 by 
Pierre Attaingnant. If we may judge from 
the specimen quoted by Ritter,^ the actual 
musical interest to modem ears is of the 
slenderest. The little piece consists merely of 
the plain-song tone usually associated with 
Te Deutn laudamuSy with three cotmterpoints 
added, one of which is gfenerally indulging in 
a trite flourish. 

We find but few traces of this rudimentary 
style in the works of the first French organ 
composer of note, and one of the greatest of 
the pre-Bach era — ^Jean Titelouze. Bom 
in 1563 — one himdred and twenty-two years 
before Bach — Titelouze was organist at 
the church of St. John, Rouen, from 1585, till 

> Romain RoUand, Musicians of Yesterday, Art. 
"Lully." 

* Archives de MaUres de VOrgue, Guilmant and 
Pirro (Schott). I am indebted to this fine collection 
or mo6t of the information in this article. 

< Zw GesehichU des Orgelspiels (i i 4). 



1588, when he was appointed, after competi- 
tion, to the Cathedral of that city. In 1610 
he was made Canon. He died in 1633, leav- 
ing two collections of organ pieces, one set 
founded on the tones for Magnificat, and the 
other on some plain-song hynm melodies. 
The title-page of the former may be quoted : 

Le 

Magnificat, 

ou 

Cantiqve De La Vierge 

povr tovcher svr Torgve, 

svivant les hvit tons 

de I'Eglise 

par 

I. TiTELOVZE, 

Chanoine, & Organiste derEglise de Rouen 



A PARIS. 

Par Pierre Ballard, Imprimeur de la 

Mu^ique du Roy, demeurant Rue S. lean de 

Beauuais, k Tenseigne du mont Pamasse. 



1626 
Auec Priuilfege du Roy 

Judging from the eight poetical tributes 
which follow the Preface, Titelouze was held 
in high repute. The 'second, signed **G. 
Habert,** concludes with lines which may be 
freely translated: ** In your music we have a 
foretaste of the joys reserved for us in Hea- 
ven"; while **I. Villeneuve" points out in 
ten neat lines that, while Arion, Amphion, 
and Orpheus charmed by their strains the 
rocks, the seas, and the fish, Titelouze 
charmed mankind, — a, comparison between 
the Rouen Canon and the .musicians of myth- 
ology used by other poets, though the austere 
style of the priest-organist makes the reference 
somewhat far-fetched. 

An austere gravity is the prime character- 
istic of Titelouze's music. Guilmant con- 
siders his style to resemble that of Froberger 
(bom fifty years later than the Frenchman) 
but Titelouze strikes me as being altogether 
more vigorous, besides which the flavor of 
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his work is more markedly modal, owing to his 
music being based almost entirely on plain- 
song themes. He reminds me rather of 
Orlando Gibbons and Palestrina. 

In spite of the limitations imposed by the 
modal themes he chose for treatment, Tite- 
louze was considerably ahead of his time in 
several respects. He introduces diatonic 
discords with excellent effect, and his use of 
the dominant seventh frequently makes his 
music sound as if it belonged to a later gener- 
ation. Note the bold entry of the bass in this 
extract from a piece on **Urbs Beata": 




'^"^^^j ..JH^ 




Here, from one of the Magnificat interludes, 
is a very early use of a supertonic seventh : 




He is singularly modem, too, in his ability 
to keep his music going a long while without 
the irritating halts and full closes so common 
with old composers. The texture of his 
work is far more homogeneous than that of 
some later writers. If he is engaged on a 
scheme in minims and crochets, for example, 
we do not find him suddenly giving us a couple 
of bars of semibreves, followed by a mean- 
ingless semiquaver scale passage, as do some 
composers of a centtiry later. While his 
polyphony 'in the slower movements is in- 
evitably somewhat vocal in style, he clearly 
shows elsewhere an exceptionally good grasp 
of the instrtunental idiom. Like some of 
his successors, he seems to have employed 
8 ft. and 4 ft. pedal stops for the delivery of a 
canto fermo in the tenor, though he does not 
lay the music out, as did Raison and Gigualt 
later, with this three-stave arrangement, 




which most of us wotdd find awkward to-day, 
but which is quite logical in cases where the 
left hand plays the real bass. Organists 
who play Dubois' ** March of the Magi," 
(and who does not?) may be disposed to re- 
gard the high note kept down throughout by a 
weight or wedge as a piece of modern trickery. 
It is, however, probably as old as Titelouze, 
for an **Amen,'' a piece of fifty-five bars' 
length, has an E sustained in the treble 
throughout, while three parts below are 
employed in imitative work. A note at the 
beginning (apparently by Guilmant) explains 
that the E should be kept down ** par un petit 
poids plac6 sur la touche. " If the piece is 
played on the manuals only, as it was appar- 
ently intended to be, this is the only way in 
which it could be done. (We shall see later 
that other devices such as quick changes 
of manual, echo effects, and "thumbing" 
were used in France in the early days of organ 
playing.) 

Excellent as Titelouze's work is on the 
whole, it leaves one with the impression 
that he would have done even better had he 
not been fettered by his canto fermo, A 
comparison of early French and German 
organ music gives convincing proof that 
Schweitzer is right in his contention that the 
choral is much more satisfactory than plain 
song as a basis for composition.* Only the 
simplest — that is, syllabic-^hymn melodies as 
a rule lend themselves easily to treatment, 
while the vague tonality is often a difficulty in 
fugal working. The rhythmical obstacle is 
the greater of the two, and composers have 
generally got over it either by regularizing 
the rhythm, or by making all the notes of the 
theme of equal value, after the manner of a 
canto fermo in strict counterpoint. The 
early French composers usually adopted the 
latter plan, sometimes with disastrous effects. 
Here, for example, is what poor Titelouze 
has for a bass, as a result of this treatment : 




This is the melody of the third line of the 
hymn **Sanctonun Meritis. " What would 

' J. S. Bach, Le Musicien-PoHe, cha)p. v. 
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an examinee say if such a C. F. was handed 
him for treatment? As a melody, sung 
freely and fairly quickly, 




Nam glis-dt 



pro - 



' ti - bus. 



it has some point : as a bass of semibreves it is 
a tedious string of notes giving little oppor- 
tunity for an interesting superstructure. 
Titelouze shows an amount of resource sur- 
prising at such an early date, but he generally 
writes much better music when he puts the 
plain song in the tenor, and so is free to choose 
his own bass. A comparison of the first and 
third versets (as these pieces are called) on 
'*Urbs Beata" shows an astonishing differ- 
ence in artistic result. The first, with the 
theme in the bass, is good only in parts. — 
that is, when the bass allows it to be, — ^while 
the third, which treats line after line fugally, 
is an admirable piece of organ music, well 
worthy of being heard to-day. (Apropos of 
this method, it should be pointed out that 
what is known as the Pachelbel style of choral 
prelude^ is clearly foreshadowed in several 
pieces by Titelouze.) His fugal writing, 
though necessarily consisting mostly of mere 
exposition, is so good that one wishes he had 
lived in a time when that form was fully 
established. He frequently shows himself 
able to write excellent stretti. Note, for 
example, the opening bars of the first verse of 
' * Sanctorum Meritis " : 

This shows also the vigor of his style, and 
its suitability for the instrument: a good 




CF.inAA^^ 




' In which each line of the tune enters after it has 
heen treated fugally, generally in diminution. 



deal of later French organ work suggests the 
harpsichord rather than the organ. 

Altogether, this old priest-organist is a 
worthy of whom more should be heard. I 
know of no organ music of the period so good 
as his. Sweelinck is perhaps his most serious 
rival, but even his best work, such as the ''Fan- 
tasia Cromatica," is rambling and lacking 
in sustained power beside that of Titelouze. 
It is worth noting, too, that the French com- 
poser has but few moments of vague tonality 
induced by the conflict between the modes 
and the major and minor scales. Here and 
there we find him wavering, and feel that an 
accidental would be a relief to the modern ear, 
but such moments are far more frequent in 
writers of a generation later, perhaps because 
they had a less firm grasp of the modal system. 
Nor does he so often halt between major 
and minor as do Raison, Anglebert, and other 
later writers. As an example of this uncertain 
touch, a fugue subject of Anglebert may be 
quoted. 

^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The harmonic vagueness that arises in the 
cotu"se of its treatment may be imagined. 
But Anglebert evidently liked it, for he wrote 
a set of five fugues on it (1689), changing its 
form with each, after the Frescobaldi manner, 
but carefully retaining the juxtaposition of 
B flat and nattu-al. Of such crudities, as I 
have said, Titelouze is, singularly free, and 
a close examination of the five voliunes 
devoted to him in the Guilmant-Pirro "Ar- 
chives" leaves me convinced that much of his 
music, with its serious, aloof spirit, well-knit 
polyphony, and strong harmonic basis is 
well worthy the attention of organists to-day. 

Before we pass on to some other composers, 
it might be will to give some idea of the organ 
of the period. Here is the spedfitation 
drawn up by Titelouze in 1632 for St. Godard : 

GREAT. 48 notes, C to C. (I translate the term 
into their equivalents of to-day). 



Open Diapason 
Bourdon 
Principal 
Doublette 

Flute 

Piccolo 

Sifflet 

Quint fl. (Nazard) 

Little Quint 



16 feet Mixture 4 ranks 
8 " Cymbale 3 ranks 
2 " Comet 5 ranks 
2 " (from the middle of the 

keyboard to the top) 
2 " * Trumpet 8 feet 
2 " Clarion 4 feet 
I " Regale for voix humaine. 

Tremulant, Rossignol, and 
Tambour 
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CHOIR 4S notes 

Open Diapason 8 feet 



Principal 

Doublette 

Mixture 

Cymbale 

Quinte Flute 

Cromhome 

Pedal 

Bourdon 

Flute 4 " 

Trumpet 8 " 

Couple to choir and geat. 



3 ranks 

3 feet 
8" 
28 notes C to F 
8 feet 



^acts^ S^umovs^ and S^emavlis 



The first programme of the Mendelssohn Glee Qub 
will include £dward Germen's setting for male voices of 
Kipling's words, "Rolling down to Rio." 



There are a few vacancies for Sopranos, Altos, and 
Low Basses in the Schola Cantorum Chorus. A kaow- 
ledge of sight reading is necessarv. Application may be 
made to the Conductor, Kurt Sdiindler, 12 lE. sand St., 



The Cymbale was a high mixttire, the 
Regale a beating reed to serve as voix humaine, 
the Tambour a drum of probably one note 
(a few 1 8th century English organs had 2 
drum notes), the Rossignol an imitation of 
the nightingale (an organ erected in 1750 at 
Weingarten had nightingale, cuckoo, and 
thimder stops!), and the Cromhome, a very 
popular solo stop of the period, called in Ger- 
many Krummhom, i.«., "Crooked Horn." 

The name has long been corrupted to ** Cre- 
mona." 

(To be amHnned) 




LTHOUGH the centenary of Wil- 
liam Sterndale Bennett occiured 
last April, there are still anec- 
dotes and reminiscences con- 
nected with him appearing in English period- 
icals. The centenary passed in this country 
almost unnoticed. Yet there was a time 
when * ' The Woman of Samaria ' ' was reckoned 
a fine work; **God is a Spirit" is no doubt 
still sung in Chtu-ch choir lofts, and some 
of his piano pieces were recommended as 
promoting an agreeable touch and developing 
the pupil's taste in phrasing. We once saw 
Bennett's Sonata '* Joan of Arc" on a concert 
program, but we fortunately escaped the 
hearing. The Sonata is as dead as Clementi's 
**Dido." As long as the name of Mendels- 
sohn is treasured by the English, that of 
Bennett will be associated with it. Are the 
latter's overtures still played even in England ? 
We are reminded that he took a leading part 
in the formation of the Bach Society and was 
an indefatigable teacher; that when as a 
teacher he was obliged to go to Brighton, a 
policeman was instructed to ring his door 
bell at 4 A. M. and keep on ringing till Ben- 
nett's face was seen at the bedroom window. 



The Russian Symphony Orchestra promises to have 
the most active season that it has had during the 
fourteen years that it has been in existence. On 
Oct. 9th, under the direction of Modest Altschuler, as 
in the past, the Orchestra will open a fall totir by giving 
a week of concerts at the Pittsburgh Exposition, this 
being the tenth annual en^geement there. Immedi- 
atelv afterward the Middle West will be toured. The 
week of November 12th will be spent in Canada, after 
which a tour of the South will be undertaken, which 
will keep Mr. Altschuler and his organization away 
from New York until the middle of December. 



The Music School Settlement of New York, counting 
from its earliest beginnings in 1894, enters upon its 
twenty-third year on October 9th, when the school 
opens. Mr. Arthtu- Farwell continues as Musical 
Director of the school. 

It is especially desired to extend the new Wind 
Instrument Department which was begun last year. 
This department made good progress laist season and 
has developed players who will soon be able to enter 
the Music School Symphony Orchestra. All appli- 
cants for instruction on orchestral wind instruments 
are invited to call at the school, 55 East 3rd Street, on 
Friday evening, October 6th, at 8 o'clock. If th^ 
have instruments they are requested to take them wiw 
them. 

Mr. Chester Ide becomes head of the Theory Depart- 
ment of the school , and will conduct classes in ''regu- 
lar" harmony, the first time this will have been taught 
in the history of the school. The special hamionv 
work piigviously conducted by Miss Angela Diller will 
be continued by Miss Helen Wilson. Miss Margaret 
Wilson becomes Head Registrar of the school. 



The Oratorio Society of New York enters upon its 
^th season with the announcement of a program of 
five concerts, under the leadership of Louis Koem- 
menich. Rehearsals commence this month at Cam^e 
Hall, for Enrico Bossi's "Joan of Arc," which is to be 
given on December 8th, with the following excelleat 
cast: Marie Sandelius, Rose Bryant, Urace D. 
Northrup, Morgan Kingston, Clifford Cairns, and Mas- 
ter Lewis Perkinson. A full symphony orchestra and 
a large Boy Choir will assist. This work, which the 
Oratorio Society ^ve last season for the first perfonn- 
ance of it in Amenca, attracted such favorable attention 
that the Directors of the Society were very desirous 
that it should be repeated at once. 

The other concerts of the season are as follows: 
Haendel's " The Messiah, " December 28th (afternoon), 
and December 30th (evening) with Mabel Gftrrison, 
Alma Beck, Reed Miller, and Arthor Middleton as 
soloists. 

Mendelssohn's ''Elijah," February 13th, with Grace 
Kerns, Nevada Van der Veer, Albert Lindquist, and 
Louis Graveure as soloists. 

Bach's ''St. Matthew Passion," April 5th, with 
Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Henriette Wakefield, Paul 
Draper, and Reinald Werrenrath as soloists. 
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^otcs txoxa Hearts 

The Op^ra Comique announces a new work by Alfred 
Bruneau for the autumn. It is an opera in four acts on 
a patriotic theme and is styled " Les Quatre Joum^." 

The death is annotmced of Albert lAvignaCp profes- 
sor of harmony at the Conservatoire and well-known 
musical writer. He was one of the principal factors in 
the growth of the Wagner cult in France. 

Although Sweden has generally been supposed to 
be thoroughly pro-German, Henri Rabaud's opera 
"Marouf " was |;iven no less than forty-two times dur- 
ixig the past wmter at Stockholm. A French paper 
bitterly laments the fact that Paris is still waiting to 
hear it for the first time. 

Among interesting new French musical publications 
are the fieethoven Sonatas for violin and piano edit^ 
by Paul Dukas, an exquisite set of songs by Gabriel 
Paure entitled, "Le Jardin Clos," a new collection of 
songs by Debussy and twelve piano Etudes by the same 
author, and four piano Etudes by Roger Ducasse. Alt 
are issued by the house of Durand. 

The director of the Conservatoire de Lyon furnishes 
some interesting information in regard to the pro- 
portion of killed, wounded, and prisoners among its 
pupils. Eleven professors and one hundred and seventy 
pupils were mobilized. Of these ten have fallal on the 
field of honor. Ten others have been seriously wounded, 
three are mmibered among the disappeared, and three 
among the prisoners. Six have been cited in the order 
of the day. 

The director of the "Opera," Mr. Jacques Rouche, 
has announced his intention of mounting Alberic 
Magptrd's opera "Gouercceur'' after the cessation of 
hostilities. Magnard, it will be remembered, was the 
French composer who perished in the flames when his 
chateau was burned by Uhlans in the early days of the 
war. During the past winter his last symphony was 
performed several times by the Colonne-Lamoureux 
orchestra and created a profound impression. 

The publishers of "La Musique Pendant la Guerre" 
— ^the Comptoir G^n^ral de Musique, 1 1 bis Boulevard 
Haussmann, Paris — annoimce an interesting little 
book. It is to be called "Les Musiciens frangais 
depuis 1870" (French Musicians Since 1870). It will 
be published in both French and English and will 
consist of biographies of all the Frwich composers of 
note since 1870 followed by a catalogue of their works, 
the names of the publishers, the price, etc. The cost of 
the publication has been met by subscription, and it is 
issued purely in the interests of French music. It 
win be sent free to applicants in any part of the world. 

Among other little activities such as a visit to South 
America, the production of his new cantata "La Terre 
Promise" (the Promised Land), recently published 
in both English and French editions by Novello, and 
various public appearances at the piano, Camille Saint- 
Safins has found time to issue a book, "Germanophilie." 
As its title implies the contents consist of a collection 
and amplification of his various utterances on German 
music and musicians. Saint-Safins' ideas on this sub- 
ject are too well known to need explanation. The 
book, which is issued by Durand & Fils, is mainly a 
rehash, and he sa3rs very little that is new. The harm- 
that Wagnerism works among Frendi musicians, the 
falling away of modem German music from the stand- 
ards of the old masters, and various other wdl-known 
Saint-Safins plants form the bulbs of the work. 



^ (jj^aleudav of CIPoucevts 



Sun. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Tue. 



Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Sat. 

Sun. 

Mon. 

Tue.. 



15th 
i6th 
i6th 
17th 
17th 



1 8th 
19th 
19th 

20th 

20th 

2 1st 
2 1st 

22d 

23d 

23d 

24th 

24th 

25th 

26th 

26th 

27th 

27th 

28th 

2$th 
29th 
30th 
31st 



Aft. 

Aft. 

Eve.' 

Aft. 

Eve. 



Aft. 

Aft. 

Eve. 

Aft. 

Eve. 

Aft. 

Eve. 

Aft. 

Aft. 

Eve. 

Aft. 

Eve. 

Aft. 
Eve. 
Aft. 
Eve. 
Aft. 
Eve. 
Aft. 
Aft. 
Aft. 



Tue. 31st Eve. 



October 

JBolean Hall 

Piano Recital, Rudolph Ganz, 
Song Recital, Willy de Sadler. 
Song Recital, Merlin Davies. 
Piano Recital, Mischa Levitzki. 
Joint Recital, Charles Wakefield 

Cadman and Princess Tsianina 

Redfeather. 
Song Recital, Llora Hoffman. 
Song Recital, Rosalie Wirthlin. 
Song Recital, Florence Mulford. 
Piano Recital, John Powell. 
Son^ Recital, Martha Phillips. 
Reatal, Marcia Van Dresser. 
Violin Recital, Isolde Mexiges. 
Symphony Society .of New York. 
Song Reatal, Edna de Lima. 
Piano Recital, Lester Donahue. 
Piano Recital, Richard Buhlig. 
NewYorkChaixiberMusicSociety. 
Song Recital, Louis Graveur. 
Piano Recital, Harold Bauer. 
Song Recital, Idelle Paterson. 
S3miphony Society of New York. 
Sonf Recital, Ethel Whalen. 
Viofin Recital, Albert Spiilding. 
Song Recital, Charlotte Limd. 
Sjmiphony Society of New York. 
Song Reatal, Juha Claussen. 
Joint Recital, Roger de Bruyn 
and Merced de Pina. 
Sonata Recital, Clara and David 
Mannes. 



MUSICAL TIMES PRIZES 

The Proprietors of The Musical Times offers two 
prizes, of the value of Fifteen Guineas each, for the 
best composition of — . 

(i) An anthem, with organ accompaniment. 
(2) A part-song, without accompaniment, for 
four voice: soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 

The words of the anthem must be selected entirely 
from the Bible, and the words of the part-song shoula 
be either non-copyright, or the option of using them 
must have been secured by the composer. 

No composition (when printed) must exceed in 
length eight pages of The Musical Times, wherein 
the successful anthem and part-song will appear. 

The copyright of the prize compositions will become 
the property of the prize-givers. 

Competitors should keep in mind the average 
capacity of good choirs, ''O Happy Eyes" (El«ar), 
"Come, Pretty Wae" (Hubert Panv), "Sleepmg" 
(Edward German), '^Cargoes" (H. Balfour Gardiner), 
are types of the kind of part-song sought for and the 
standard of difficulty. It will be an advantage if the 
words selected for the part-song have general interest 
and tmdoubted poetic merit. 

The authorship of each composition must be indi- 
cated only by a motto, or nom-de-plume, written at 
the top of the manuscript; such motto, or nom-de-plume, 
must be also written outside a sealed envelope accom- 
panying the composition and containing the name and 
address of the composer. 

The right to withhold the prizes is reserved if none 
of the compositions sent in are considered suitable. 

The awards will be made known in the December 
issue of this journal. 

Compositions, which must be sent in on or before 
November ist, should be addressed to: 

The Editor of The Musical Times, 

160 Wardour Street, Soho, 

London, W., 
and endorsed ''Musical Times Competition." 
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HE question of taste in church 
music is discussed by Mr. D. C. 
Parker of Glasgow, Scotland, 
in the following contribution to 
this department of the Review. 

**One has some hesitation in advocating 
conservatism in these days, for conservatism 
is unfashionable. Artists have had to struggle 
against the worship of convention so often 
that the unpopularity of the advocate of the 
status quo is quite intelligible to us. But in 
this question of church music I find myself 
influenced by a kind of conservatism. In 
dealing with other branches of musical activ- 
ity I preach progress. I endorse the verdicts 
of those who are the apostles of freedom, who 
think it not only allowable but a positive 
duty to trample under foot all the petty 
formalities. I am all for modernism, but I 
reserve to myself the luxurious proviso that 
it must be modernism of the right kind. I 
make my position clear because I wish the 
reader to understand that I am in full sym- 
pathy with advanced writers. In fact, I 
believe them to be the saviours who protect 
us from sterility. How comes it, then, that 
when I take a survey of religious music I am 
driven to adopt a conservative attitude? 
I put the question not because it matters in 
the least what my own views are, but because 
I think they must be shared by many. Truth 
to tell, the modem music of the churches is 
not such as to enamour us. As an artistic 
product it seems to me to be exceedingly 
inferior to the music of the concert hall and 
opera house. I can account for the appear- 
ance of a great mass of ill-digested and badly 
constructed stuff only by reference to the 
fact that much music which is of indifferent 
quality is tolerated because of its sacred 
associations. There is a type of mind which 
holds it to be wrong to speak harshly con- 
cerning anthems, motets, hymns, and orato- 
rios. The benignity is misplaced. In no 
circumstances is it more discreditable to 



write poor music than for the church. The 
present generation is, perhaps, like Madame 
du Barry, in that it has no talent for prayer. 
Certainly its religious music is conspicuous 
for its poverty of invention. Take away 
C6sar Franck and Elgar, and perhaps Saint- 
Saens, from the list of modern composers 
who have written religious works and what 
have you left? 

"For myself I prefer a certain austerity 
in ecclesiastical music. I like to think of the 
Southern Church musicians drawing their" 
inspiration from Palestrina, the Northern ones 
theirs from Bach. Nothing, surely, can be 
more distasteful than the practice of many 
men who import into the church the idiom 
of the opera. One can, I know, go too far 
in one's demand for grandeur, for passionless 
beauty, for elevation unsullied by mundane 
phraseology. For, in certain circumstances, 
a dramatic fervour is not only permissible, 
but necessary if the message is to be carried 
home. But the true artist realizes that vul- 
garity consists in a conflict between a thing 
and its environment, and the recognition of 
this fact should preserve all self-respecting 
musicians from those outrages upon good 
taste which are almost an every-day occur- 
rence in our temples. The seductive harmo- 
nies of operatic music are charming in their 
own place, the luscious phrases of modem 
dramatic works a delight when set in the 
proper milieu, but in ecclesiastical surround- 
ings they are abominations. It must not be 
forgotten that some of the great ones have 
committed solecisms in this respect. It 
would be difficult to descend to lower depths 
of banality than were reached by Rossini 
in *Stabat-Mater.' In treating this most 
sacred of all subjects he constantly re- 
minds us of the vulgar orchestra of a third- 
rate provincial theatre. Gounod, too, was 
often an arch-offender. The *Messe Solen- 
nelle' is not solemn but blatant. Still, in 
criticizing religious works we have to make 
allowance for differences of national tem- 
perament, and we must not lose sight of the 
fact that to a nation like the Italians reared 
in the operatic tradition, many things seem 
appropriate which do not appear so to others. 
This does not exonerate Rossini and Gounod 
from blame, for the faults in the works quoted 
are glaring. But unless we remember this 
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divergence in point of view the merit of such 
a composition as Verdi's * Requiem' will be 
lost upon us. 

''Nothing short of a drastic reformation 
will make our religious music what it ought 
to be. The Motu propria called attention 
to the fact that purging was necessary and 
in this connection, one may direct the notice 
of church musicians to the religious composi- 
tions of many of the Russians. The motets 
and other sacred pieces of Tschaikovsky, 
Rimsky-KorsakofiF, Rachmaninoff and Kalin- 
nikoff are not known so well as they deserve 
to be, for a fine piety is evident in them. As 
they were written for the Greek Church their 
popularity cannot perhaps, be universal, but 
one gladly encourages the thought that they 
may exercise an influence upon those who 
are fortunate enough to know them and so 
help towards that renaissance of sacred music 
which many of us eagerly await." 




E have received a letter from a 
Boston counter-tenor who has 
succeeded in eliminating the 
break in his voice between the 
lower, or chest register, and the upper, or 
head register, by self practice, and by (as he 
expresses it) "keeping away from the teaching 
fraternity." 

"In my boyhood days up to the time my 
voice changed I had a voice of small range 
and of alto quality. I could not go very high 
without qmte a good deal of effort. I do 
not remember whether I had a break or not, 
although I believe I must have had one. After 
my voice changed I started to sing in a choir. 
The choir director said my voice was tenor 
and gave me tenor parts to sing. I could 
not sing easily above middle C. I started 
to study under Mrs. A., who said my voice 
was baritone and trained it as such. I didn't 
make much progress under her. At 22 I 
went West and while out there studied under 
Mr. L. who also said I was baritone. I took 
about a half a dozen lessons from him and 
gave up in despair. Next I went to Mr. D'L.,' 
a Frenchman. He had studied under Faure 
(composer of 'The Palms') in Paris as a 
baritone tmtil he had to stop on account of 
losing his voice. He went to another teacher 
and studied to get his voice back. It came 
back and came as tenor. He noticed that 



my voice was of small range and in bad shape. 
At the first lesson he told me to jump over 
the break and sing in the upper voice. He 
found I could sing in a small voice in that 
register and told me to always practice there 
and that gradually my voice would build up 
and in a few years I would be able to sing 
up there. I studied with him a month and 
then he had to go away for his health. Never- 
theless I did as he told me to. Gradually 
it built up and came lower until now I can 
bring my head voice almost as low as my 
other voice. 

"The period of practice has extended so 
far over four years and I am practicing regu- 
larly now twice every day. The first thing 
I noticed in the work was that my singing 
voice became more velvety and at times I 
could sing much more easily in the so-called 
chest register. Of course the head register 
was gaining in depth and power all the time. 
One day I was astonished to discover that 
by practicing this way the break between the 
head and the chest register was becoming less 
evident and that by singing softly I could 
pass into the head register and back without 
a break. This opened my eyes considerably. 
Gradually my whole voice seemed to change, 
even my speaking voice. And now I run 
scales from B flat to D above high C without 
a break, a distance of over two octaves. Of 
course the quality changes as I go up just 
like it does in the soprano voice. I experience 
a little difficulty around where the break used 
to be and have to be careful. I am quite 
positive that just as soon as the head register 
becomes as strong as the lower register the 
break will disappear entirely. Another curi- 
ous thing is that all tones of the scale are 
produced with apparently the same effort. 
The tones seem to float on the breath and I 
can sing with little breath and sing for hours 
without any very great fatigue. Often I 
get confused as to which B I ani singing and 
have to go to the piano to find out which one 
it is. 

"I am convinced that this is the secret of 
the old Italian Method. Evidently all voices 
having breaks are lopsided and the weak side 
must be built up to equal the strong side, and 
the strong side subdued until the weak side 
is brought up to it. Also that the correct 
principles ought to be taught in childhood. 
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"I am attending a Conservatory of Music 
here. I do not study voice under any one 
but myself and I am positive I can get better 
results by keeping away from the teaching 
fraternity." 

What is meant by ''small voice" and "up- 
per voice" when employed by a baritone who 
cannot sing the higher tones without ''jump- 
ing over the break," — that is, without using 
a totally different vocal mechanism in order 
to relieve an intolerable strain? Is this 
"small voice," or "upper voice" related 
directly or indirectly to the falsetto register? 
If so, the relationship has never been clearly 
defined. Or rather it has not been defined 
in a way that is acceptable to the large major- 
ity of voice trainers. 

A conununication of this kind emphasizes 
the confusion that exists among vocal teachers 
regarding the blending of the registers. Until 
there is a standardization of the terms used 
in explaining registers we shall gain very 
little information in perusing anjrthing written 
by vocal instructors, or their pupils, or even 
by stud3ang the best text-books. 

If we ask the average voice trainer to 
state the meaning of the various terms re- 
ferring to vocal registers, for instance "upper,'* 
"falsetto," "head," and ''voce di testa," he 
will formulate a mass of intricacies that will 
addle the brains of nine readers out of ten. 

It is very unfortunate that even the so- 
called vocal "authorities" indulge in a term- 
inology that is perplexing and unscientific' 
If some of our wealthy patrons of art wotdd 
endow a Society of "Vocal Research " it might 
disentangle the network of contradiction that 
surrounds the study of voice culture. 

Such a society might appoint a ConMnission 
of say six expert larjmgologists, six singers, 
and six teachers, all of unquestioned know- 
ledge and ability. This body might meet in 
one of the great musical centers and deter- 
mine by actual demonstration the truth on 
the one hand, and the falsity on the other, 
of the various vocal theories that have gained 
currency. The first duty of such a Commis- 
sion wotdd be to standardize the terminology 
of vocal science. We cotdd then at least 

' Such eminent writers as Lusn, Holmes, Mackenzie, 
Duprez, Garcia, Lamperti, Marchesi, Mandl, Seiler, 
and Behnke are vague and contradictory in their 
description of registers. 



discuss matters intelligently. If an index 
expurgatorius should be compiled, and every 
work included in it be cast into a burning 
fiery furnace, it would be a blessing to the 
vocal community. 

A limited nimiber of standard text-books 
on voice culture, issued "by authority," 
would prove of inestimable service. 

There is no special reason why the art of 
teaching singing should forever continue to 
be conspicuous for its quackery. Societies 
for scientific research now abound. That 
some of them will in the end extend their 
enlightening rays over the most befogged 
"science" known (or rather unknown) to 
men is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 




HE teaching -of the art of impro- 
vising has of late engaged the 
attention of church musicians. 
It is now included in the course 
of instruction in many colleges of music, and 
some excellent modem works have appeared 
on the subject. What is known as "com- 
monplace" improvisation has perhaps been 
too severely frowned upon by organists. 
That even an uninspired and extemporaneous 
performance soimds better than a set piece 
which may not quite suit thel occasion is the 
opinion of at least one notable authority. 
We read in a contemporary: 

"Saint-Satos has rather a curious plea for 
improvisation on the organ. The organist," 
he says, ''must improvise if he is to use freely 
the tone colours of his instnmient. In re- 
cent years young organists have been deterred 
from practising the art. They have been 
told that an improvisation has not the worth 
of a piece by Bach or Mendelssohn. I should 
say not, judging from the vapid, formless 
things one has heard in that way. But Saint- 
Saens' experiences have evidently been 
fortunate. ' Ldffebtu-e-Wfly, who was a mar- 
vellous improvisator — I can say this, for I 
^ave heard him — left behind him only insig- 
nificant compositions for the organ; and I 
cotdd cite among contemporaries those who 
wh611y reveal themselves only by improvisa- 
tion. The organ is an evocator; in contact 
with it the imagination awakes. * That there 
are poor improvisators, Saint-SaSns holds to 
be immaterial. 
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'"A mediocre improvisation is always 
endurable when the organist is imbued with 
the idea that music in the church should be 
in accordance with the oflRce, aiding it in 
meditation and prayer; and if the organ in 
this spirit gives out nothing worthy of 
notation — a harmonious sound rather than 
well defined music — ^it will be as with those 
old church windows which charm us more than 
the modem glass, although the figures are 
scarcely to be distinguished. It would be 
better, whatever any one' may say, than a 
fugue by a great master, because that only 
is good in art which is in its place. ' 

"Saint-Saens adds that during the twenty 
years or more he was organist at the Made- 
leine, he almost always improvised, and this 
was one of the joys of his existence. But 
there was a legend. He was a severe, austere 
musician and the public had been led to be- 
lieve that he constantly played fugues. Thus 
it happened that a young girl about to be 
married came to him and begged him not to 
play a fugue at her wedding! It is true that 
another asked him to play fimeral marches. 
She wished to weep at her wedding; and, as 
she would not feel tearful, she depended on 
the organ for the waterworks! One more 
story and I must make done with this inter- 
esting volume. A vicar of the parish said to 
Saint-Safins one day: 'The congregation of 
the Madeleine is composed for the most part 
of rich persons who often go to the Op6ra 
Comique. They have acquired musical tastes 
that shotdd be respected. ' To which Saint- 
Saens made answer: 'Monsieur TAbb^, when 
I shall hear in the pulpit the dialogue of the 
Op6ra Comique, I shall play appropriate 
music, but not imtil then.'" 




OME very curious communica- 
tions reach this department from 
time to time. The following 
comes from a perfectly reliable 
source, and although it states the unbeliev- 
able, the narrative is true ! 

"The quotation from Dr. Bridge in your 
issue of August (p. 271), reminds me of two 
amusing experiences. In passing at the rear 
of a large church, 'somewhere' in New York, 
I heard a monotonous pedal-note sounded at 
intervals, as if tuning were in progress. This 
puzzled me, for I was late for service. On 



entering, the mystery was explained; the 
organist was sounding an occasional 'g' for 
the benefit of the minister who was intoning 
the service! Another was on the occasion 
of responses to commandments, in a Brooklyn 
church; at the beginning of each response, 
a modulation was made to the semitone 
above, so that the minister in each case began 
on a higher pitch. This went well for a 
while, but by the time the 9th Command- 
ment was reached, the limit of the minister's 
voice was reached, and it was more Hke a 
squeal than an intonation. Fortunately, the 
next response led back to the original key, 
and the loth was intoned with comfort to 
all concerned. You would be surprised if 
I should 'name names.' " 




HERE are few choirmasters who 
have not been compelled, through 
scarcity of material, to employ 
boys as choristers who suffer 
:rom affections of the throat and nose. A 
great many "mouth breathers" are sent to 
specialists for treatment, chiefly through the 
advice of their vocal instructors. To the 
uninitiated it may seem strange that "de- 
fectives" are ever admitted to choirs. But 
in many cases choirmasters take what mate- 
rial they can get — ^not what they would like to 
get. It also happens more or less frequently 
that young choristers develop physical de- 
fects some time after they have commenced 
to receive vocal training. ' There is a temp- 
tation for choirmasters to retain such 
singers, hoping to reach some results from 
the time and trouble already spent upon them. 
The percentage of choir boys ^o are vocally 
normal from the viewpoint of the surgical 
specialist is lower than is generally supposed. 
The average boy is careless about his vocal 
health. He exposes himself in hundreds of 
ways, and, especially in winter, he is half the 
time hots de combat. It is only in choir 
schools that there is any kind of effective 
supervision over the health of choristers. 

This whole question is of wide importance 
not merely to choirs but to schools as welL 
One of the New York daily journals recently 
printed the following, which will probably 
be read with surprise by those who are im- 
acquainted with the prevalence of diseases of 
children that interfere not only with the 
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proper functions of the throat and nose but 
also with mentality. 

** Investigation has disclosed that ob- 
structive breathing interferes with the ability 
to memorize verbal matter. Such deviations 
from the normal are serious drawbacks from 
several points of view, but interference with 
fimctions of memory must be considered 
grave handicaps to school children struggling 
with the problems of primary education. 

**For this reason, American Medicine 
urges that deformities and other abnormali- 
ties of nqge and throat in school children be 
corrected in the vacation season, so that they 
may enjoy the advantages of normal health 
when they take up their school duties again 
in the Fall. 

"'That obstructive breathing hampers 
the ordinary processes of mentality has long 
been recognized, ' the editor writes. 

*"The benefits of removing adenoids and 
hypertrophied tonsils for correcting intra- 
nasal deformities are acknowledged by those 
interested in the welfare of school children. 
The interference with educational processes 
is not merely due to devitalizing influences 
from limitations in breathing, but in part 
from the distracting influences arising from 
nasal obstruction. Arnold {The Psychological 
Clinic y January 15, 19 15) called attention to 
the fact that obstructive breathing interferes 
with the memorizing of verbal matter. With 
the imimature children the loss of memorizing 
power is probably due as much to the distrac- 
tion as 'to the interference with breathing. 

***If it be true, as apparently has been 
demonstrated, that nasal obstruction from 
various causes serves to hinder the assimila- 
tion of new matter as presented and may 
actually be vital in non-promotion, it is of 
immense educational importance that such 
defects and obstructions be moved. ' 

"In ^n examination of one third of the 
school children of New York City, for example, 
in 1913, 23,893 cases of defective nasal breath- 
ing were reported and 30,191 cases of hyper- 
trophied tonsils.'* 

These figures indicate that about one hun- 
dred and sixty thousand young school pupils 
in New York City are abnormal from the 
voice trainer's point of view! 




HERE is, outside of choir schools, 
no care taken to preserve the 
vocal health of choir boys. The 
wonder is that the average male 
choir produces even tolerable music ! 

Aside from "colds" and the manifold 
children's diseases of the throat and nasal 
passages, boys who are not watched carefully 
illtreat their voices in their sports and games 
— especially in football and baseball. It is no 
uncommon thing for a lively football match 
on a Saturday to affect the timbre of a choir 
on the following Sunday. This kind of 
thing is of course prevented in " song schools." 

The care that used to be taken of choristers 
in some of the older choral institutions almost 
surpasses belief. 

Alfred R. Gaul, the well-known composer of 
"The Holy City" and other cantatas, has 
given in his reminiscences of the Norwich 
Cathedral Choir School an amusing account of 
Dr. Buck's vigilance in guarding his boys from 
anything and everything that could possibly 
injure their voices. As a boy, Gaul enjoyed 
quite a reputation as a treble soloist. In 
his day the Norwich choristers, under Buck's 
training, were the finest boy singers in Eng- 
land, and they were frequently sent to do 
important solo work in other cathedrals on 
special occasions. 

One day, Gaul, having sung a solo very 
acceptably at a morning service, was invited 
out to dinner by a gentleman of wealth and 
prominence who wanted to give him a treat. 
He happened to have another solo to sing at 
the afternoon service, and in the middle of 
dinner the butler handed a note to the host, 
who laughingly announced to all at the 
table that Dr. Buck had sent him this mes- 
sage — "Do not let little Gaul eat any pud- 
ding." It is not recorded whether the 
command was obeyed or not. 



PROP. S. A. BALDWIN, at the College of the City of 
New York, New York City, Oct. 4th. 
Festival Prelude on "Ein Feste Burg"— Paulkes. 
Introd. to 3rd Act. " Die Meistersinger"— Wagner. 
Prelude and Fugue in A minor — Bach. 
Prom the Southland — Gaul. 
Canzona — Prysinger. 
Lamentation — Guilmant. 
Melody in E — Rachmaninoff. 
Suite Gothique — Boellmann. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

The first meeting of the Council under the leadership 
of the newly elected Warden, Mr. Walter C. Gale, was 
held Monday, October the second, at the Guild Offices, 
with the following officers and councilors present: 
Warden Gale, Dr. Baier, Treasurer, Secretary Munson, 
Registrar Horton, and Messrs. Andrews, Brewer, 
Buhrman, Coombs, Dickinson, Hedden, Keese, Martin, 
Milligan, Sealy, and Williams. 

Chairman Hedden, of the Examination Committee, 
made final report of the last Examinations. Sixteen of 
the twenty-eight Fellowship candidates passed success- 
fully, and fifty of the sixty-four Associate candidates. 
The ninety-two candidates represent an increase of 
fifteen over last year. It may be interesting to note 
that the finances of these Examinations are now ap- 
proaching the firmer ground where the receipts from 
the examination fees are more nearly able to equal the 
expenses of preparing and administering the Exami- 
nations, the credit for which condition goes entirely to 
the excellent work of the Chairman, Mr. Hedden, and 
his Committee, all of whom devote gratuitously an 
immense amoimt of time and energy to this work. 
The Coimcil gave a unanimous rising vote of thanks to 
Mr. Hedden. 

Chairman Milligan, of the Year Book Committee, 
reported the new Book in the hands of the binders; 
it will shortly be ready for distribution to the members. 
All others who are interested in the work of the Guild 
may obtain copies by addressing the Guild Offices. 

Mrs. Mabel Colyer Maltby was elected as Associate, 
adeundem. 
The following were elected Colleagues: 
Miss Ella R. MacGlashan, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Caroline E. Marshall, Chicago, 111. 
Mr. Charles Squire, Chicago, 111. 
Mr. A. Howard Watson, Wood Haven, Long Island. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

Much regret is felt by all connected with the Northern 
California Chapter to learn of the resignation from the 
Secretaryship of Mr. Edgar L. Reinhold, who is leaving 
San Francisco to take up his residence in Phoenix, 
Arizona. The services rendered the Chapter in the 
past have been invaluable and he carries with him the 
best wishes of everyone. 

MINNESOTA CHAPTER 

The Minnesota Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists had a very pleasant and profitable year 
during the season of 1 915-19 16. Six regular meetings 
were held, and seven recitals were given under the 
auspices of the Guild. 

At present the membership stands at forty-four. 
We have been trying to interest the various organists 
of the State in the Uuild, though the progress is slow. 
The meetings have been very helpful to the members, 
and have roBolted in a feelmg of comradeship which 



will lead to a still closer union of interests in the future. 

The visit of Warden J. Warren Andrews gave a new 
impetus to the Chapter, and his recital was listened to 
with intense interest by a large audience. He also 
brought us many new ideas with reference to furthering 
the work of the Guild. 

Mention must also be made of the delightful recital of 
Feb. 24th, given in St. Mark's Church, composed en- 
tirely of compositions for voices and organ by the 
Organist, Mr. Stanley R. Avery. A large audience 
was present, and the greatest interest was manifested, 
many afterward congratulating Mr. Avery on the 
compositions as well as the fine work done by his choir. 
More recitals of this character would help to elevate 
the organ and choir in the eyes of the laity. 

The season closed with a delightful picnic at the 
summer home of Mrs. H. W. Crandell at White Bear 
Lake, not far from St. Paul. All who were present 
had a splendid time, the only regret being the absence 
of those who could not arrange to join in the festivities. 
May these pleasant meetings increase. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 

On Friday evening, Sept. 22d, Miss Julia E. Brough- 
ton. Sub- Dean of the Chapter, gave an organ recital in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Little Falls, N. Y. 
She was assisted by Mrs. Hugh T. Owen, soprano 
soloist of Plymouth Congregational Church, Utica, and 
Miss Helen Stinson, reader, of Little Falls. The 
musical numbers were as follows: Organ — The 
Courts of Jamshyd, The Garden of Iram, from the 
"Persian Suite"; Stoughton; Soprano — ^a. "Summer 
Time," Ward Stephens; b. "Star Tracks," Fay Foster; 
c. "Three Green Bonnets," Guy D'Hardelot ; Organ— a. 
"Chant d'Amour," Gillette; b. "Minuetto" (Danse 
Louis Quatorze), Shelley; c. "The Rosary" (by re- 
quest), Nevin; Soprano — "Fear Not Ye; O Israel," 
Dudley Buck; Organ — Prelude to Act III. and Bridal 
Chorus from "Lohengrin," Wagner; Soprano — a. 
"Come Out Mr. Sunshine," Paul Bliss; b. "Twilight," 
E. MacLean; c. If, "Bruno Huhn"; d. " A Singin' an' 
a-Singin'," Neidlinger; Organ — Concert Variations on 
the "Star Spangled Banner," Dudley Buck. 

REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GUILD EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR 1917 
FOR THE CERTIFICATE OF ASSOCIATE 

First Day, Tests at the Organ 

1. Candidates must be prepared to play the whole or 

any portion of the "Prelude and Fugue in C 
Major," by J. S. Bach, Peter's Edition, 
Book II., No. I, or Bridge and Higgs, Book 
III., page 70, or Breitkopf and Hartel, Book 
I., No. I, or Widor Edition (Schirmer), VoL 
III., No. I. 

2. A sight reading test, of moderate length, for the 

organ. 

3. Play at sight from vocal score, G and F clefs 

(four staves). 
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4. Transpose at sight a short passage, into two kejrs, 

neither more than one tone above or below, 
the printed music. 

5. Harmonize at sight, in four parts, a given melody. 

6. Pill up a figured bass at sight, in four parts, with- 

out pedal. 

7. Tests in modulation: 

(a) To nearly related kejrs. 

(b) To remote keys. 

8. Play a pianoforte passage, so as to make it effective 

upon the organ. 

Second Day, Paper Work away from the 
Organ 

9 A.M. 

{ZH hours allowed for this paper) 

1. To a given melody add Alto, Tenor, and Bass 

parts. 

2. Counterpoint in two, three, and four parts, in 

various species and combinations of species. 
Three examples will be set. 

3. Write answers to fugue subjects and show at 

least one coimter-subject to each, in double 
counterpoint at the octave. 

4. Questions in general musical knowledge drawn 

exclusively from "Music and Musicians," 
Lavignac. 

2 P.M. 

(3>^ hours allowed for this paper) 

5. Ear tests: 

Write down from dictation two brief melo- 
dies, of which the keys will be announced 
and the Tonic Chords struck. Each pas- 
sage will be played three times. The fol- 
lowing specimens indicate the approximate 
difficulty of the tests which will be given: 



4. Transpose at sight a passage in short score into 

two keys, neither more than a major third 
above or below tiie printed music. 

5. Harmonize at sight a given melody in four parts. 

6. Improvise on a given theme. 

7. Pill up a figured bass, at sight, in four parts. 

8. Play a pianoforte passage upon the organ. 

Second Day, Paper Work away from the 
Organ 

9 A.M. 

(3K hours allowed for this paper) 

1. Counterpoint in three, four, and five parts, in 

vanous species and combinations of species. 
Three examples will be set. 

2. Write an exposition of a four-part fugue on a 

given subject, and also show a dose stretto. 
This mav be written for voices, string or 
organ. (There will be a subject suitable 
for each.) 

3. Questions in general musical knowledge drawn 

exclusively from "The Evolution of the Art 
of Music,'' by Parry. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

2 P.M. 

(3K hours allowed for this paper) 

4. Ear tests: 

Write down from dictation two progressions 
of chords, of which the keys will be an- 
notmced and the Tonic Chord struck. Each 
passage will be played three times. The 
following specimens indicate the approximate 
difficulty of the tests which will be given: 
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6. To a figured bass add Soprano, Alto, and Tenor 

parts. 

7. To an , unfigured bass add Soprano, Alto, and 

Tenor parts. 

8. Write a sixteen-measure sentence, introducing 

certain modulations and cadences which will 
be specified. 

9. Transcribe a pianoforte passage so as to make it 

effective for the organ. 
N. B. — Candidates must be prepared to use the C 
cl^ for Alto and Tenor parts, in test No. 2. 

FOR THE CERTIFICATE OF FELLOW 

First Day» Tests at the Organ 

1. Candidates must be prepared to play the whole 

or any portion of the *' Prelude and Pufl[ue in 
A minor, " J. S. Bach, and the "Adagio'^ from 
" Symphonic VI.," Widor. The Bach may 
. be from Peter's, Book II., No. 8, or Bridge and 
Higgs, Book VII., page 42, or Breitkopf , Book 
I., No. 4, or Widor Edition (Schirmer), Vol. 
IV., No. VI. 

2 . A sight reading test, of moderate length. 

3. Play at sight a short passage in ancient vocal 

score, with C, G, and F clefs. 




5. Orchestrate a given passage for a specified number 

of instruments. 

6. To a given melody add Alto, Tenor, and Bast 

parts. 

7. Add, to a given groimd bass. Soprano, Alto, and 

Tenor parts in four different ways. First, 
with simple chords, then with passing and 
auxiliary notes, then with suspensions, and 
finally with imitations, making a continuous 
composition. 

8. Compose the opening sixteen to twenty measures 

of the first movement of a string quartette. 
The first two or three measures will be 
given. Give a sketch of a suitable second 
principal theme. 

Candidates for the Associateship must be Col- 
leagues of the Guild, and Associateship must be at- 
tained before proceeding to the Examination for 
Fellowship. 

Candidates for either of the certificates must se- 
cure 70 per cent, of the total marks in each section 
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of the examination, i,e,, Organ Tests and Paper Work. 
The Examination Committee reserves the right of 
decision in the case of any candidate who fails to 
obtain one half of the awardable marks for each item. 
The fees for examination (payable in advance to 
the Chairman of the Examination Committee, New 
York, or to the Dean of the local Chapter) are as 
follows: 

Assodateship, $10.00 

Fellowship, 15.00 

Certificate, either class, 5.00 

Candidates failing in either section of the exami- 
nation may, upon payment of half fee, be re-ex- 
amined in that section, provided that ftuch candidates 
re-enter for the next ensuing examination. 

Candidates should register not later than May i, 
191 7. All correspondence should be sent to the 
Qiaiiinan of the Examination Committee, Warren 
R. Hedden, 170 West Seventy-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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September 11, 1916 
Editor, Organ Department, 
New Music Review, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Being a constant reader of the New Music Renew,. 
and appreciating all that this magazine has done for me 
and others, kindly pardon the following question^ 
growing out of our building proposition and the desire to 
use our present or^an in the new structure. 

Enclosed you will please find a program containing 
a specification of our present organ. This is to be 
placed in our new building, but so divided, that one 
section can be played from the Bible School auditorium 
as well. Am therefore enclosing pamphlet describing 
the proposed building. 

In addition to the division of the organ will come 
the change from the pneumatic to the electric action 
throughout, a detached console in the choir loft and, 
possibly, the installation of an Echo Or^an and some 
augmentations. The Echo Organ would be placed in 
the room off the main church auditorium on the s^ery 
level, as indicated on drawing. 

What I should like to know personally, in order to 
be able to advise the building committee correctly, is as 
follows: 

J. What stops would you suggest for the Echo 
Organ? 

2. What changes and augmentations would you 
suggest for the Choir Organ, this to be placed with the 
Great at the left of the choir loft and used as the sec- 
ond manual of the console for the Bible School? 

J. What changes and additions would you suggest 
for the Swell Organ, which will be placed in the section 
to the right of the choir loft? 

4. What additions could we make to the Great Organ 
so as to add to the volume in order to lead congregational 
singing, especially when church and Bible School ure 
thrown together? 

5. What additions would all the above require for 
the Pedal Organ ? 

We are desirous to retain all the present stops bub 
feel that the organ as a whole is not properly balanced. 
And while we are about to remodel, we might as well 
do that of which we can ever afterward be proud. 

Prom rough estimates made by the builders, The 
Bennett Organ Co., about a year ag[o, we will need to 
spend approximately $5000. This is quite a stun to 
spend on an old instrument, yet we can not see our way 
dear to sell the old instrument and purchase an entirely 
new organ at this time. 

Possibly you can give me some advice. Any in- 



formation you may choose to give will be gratefully 
received. 

Very respectfully yours. 

Wif. N. Drbsel, 
Pastor. 

SPECIFICATION 

of the Organ at St. John's Church 

Built by Marshall-Bennett Co., 1904. 

Augumented by The Bexmett Organ Co. (Successors) 
1909. 



Great Organ 



z. Open Diapaaon. 

2. Pint Open Diapason* 

3. Second Open DiajMuon. 
^ Gamba. 

Doppel Floete. 



Octave, 
Super Octave, 



Trumpet, 

Tubular Chimes (37 notes) Bell Metal. 



z6 ft. Metal. 

8 ft. " 

8 ft. •• 

8 ft. Pure Tin. 

8 ft. Wood. 

4 ft. Metal, 
a ft. 

8 ft. Reeds. 



Swell Organ 



10. Bourdon, 16 ft. 

zz. Open Diapason, 8 ft. 

za. Stopped DiajMUon, 8 ft. 

Z3* Salictonal. 8 ft. 

Z4. AeoKne, 8 ft. 

15* Quintadena, 8 ft. 

z6. Plauto Traverso, 4 ft. 

Z7. Violina, 4 ft. 

z8. Vox Humana, 8 ft. 

Z9. Oboe. 8 ft. 

90. Cornopean, 8 ft. 

Choir Organ 
(In'separate Swell Box.) 



Wood. 
Metal. 
Wood. 
Metal. 



Wood. 
Metal. 
Pure Tin. 
Reeds. 
Reeds. 



az. Geigen Principal, 

aa. Concert Flute. 

a3. Dttldana 

a4- Wald Flute, 

as* Pugara, 

a6. Piccolo Harmonic, 

a?. Orchestral Clarinet, 



8 ft. Metal. 

8 ft. Wood. 

8 ft. Metal. 

4 ft. Wood. 

4 ft. Metal. 

aft. 

8 ft. Reeds. 



Pedal Organ 



a8. Open Diapason, 

a9* Vioione, 

30. Bourdon, 

3Z. Gedackt. 

3a. Violoncello, 

33. Flute, 

34* Open Diapason, 



z6ft. Wood. 
z6ft. 
16 ft, 
z6ft. 

8 ft. Metal. 

8 ft. Wood. 

8 ft. 
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PROP. C. E. CLEMENS, at Trinity M^orial Church, 
Warren, Perma., Sept. 28th. 
Sonata in D major (No. 5) — Mendelssohn. 
Theme and Variations, A minor — ^Faulkes. 
From Symphony No. 6 — ^Widor. 
Scherzo — Hof man . 
Russian Romance. 
Toccata — Dubois. 
Waldweben (Siegfried) — Wagner. 
Finlandia — SibdSus. 

E. HAROLD GEER, at the Panama-California Exposi- 
tioii, San Diego, Cal., Aug. 29th. 
Suite Gothique — BofiUmaim. 
Solemn Prelude — Noble. 
Scherzo, from the Fourth Symphony — ^Widor. 
Prelude in E flat minor — d'Inay. 
Variations de Concert — Bormet. 
Clair de Lune — Karg-Elert. 
La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin — Debussy. 
Le Petit Berger — Debussy. 
Concert Toccata in C — Mansfield. 
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NORMAN LANDIS, at the Presbyterian Church 
Flemington, N. J., Sept. 25th. 
Allegro Vivace from the 5th organ Symphony — ^Widor. 
Song of Sorrow 1 Mo,,;^ 
Wm o' the Wisp /~N^^^- 
Fugue in E minor — Bach. 
Prelude to Lohengrin — Wagner. 
Etude for the pedals alone — Bricquevil. 
Romance — Landis. 
Finale — Lemmens. 

JAMES T. QUARLES, at Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., Aug. 6th. 
Toccata from "Oedipe A Thebes," — Mereaux. 
In the Morning \ r>,-„ 
Ase's Death ^j-G^eig- 
Andante Tranquillo — MacDowell. 
Moment Musical — Schubert. 
Meditation — Sturges. 
Finlandia — Sibelius. 

%tvltr»i^ of gjem piusijc 

Holy Communion. James Baden Powell. 

London: Novello & Co.; New York: The H. W. Gray 
Co. 

This is a simple setting of the Holy Eucharist, for a 
funeral or memorial service — in fact a requiem — and it 
may be recommended unhesitatingly to choirg of great 
or small pretensions. The music is easy to sing, 
churchly in character, and eminently suitable for the 
purpose indicated. The composer has chosen the 
smooth, flowing style for his setting, and he is to be 
felicitated upon the success which has attended his 
efforts. There is variety without straining after effect, 
and the music is distinguished for excellent part writing. 
Where all is so good it is difficult to particularize, but 
the Sanctus may be specially mentioned on accoimt of 
its ecclesiastical style. The Introit is "Rest eternal 
grant imto them, O Lord," with Psalm following, a 
gregorian (unison) arangement of "Thou, O God, art 
praised in Sion." The Kyrie is in C minor, four vocal 
parts, which can be sung by men's voices only, if de- 
sired. The Credo and Gloria in Excelsis, if used, are 
said in monotone. The Bene(^ctus is in C, four parts, 
with alternative arrangement for men's voices. The 
Agnus Dei is in C minor, a plaintive setting, with an 
alternative setting for ordinary use, in case the service 
is used for other than requiem services. 

A supplement to this service is also published. It 
contains a Gradual, employing a Canto Fermo used in 
the Introit; a Tract, for which the composer has used a 
Chant "for the De Profundis, " from a French " Parois- 
sien"; a Sequence, "Day of Wrath," part of which 
is to be sung by men's voices in imison, and part by 
boys, with snort four part choruses, accompanied and 
unaccompanied, and an Offertory. The service is one 
which should be in the library of every well-regulated 
choir. • 

Far from my Heavenly Home. Howard Brockway. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co., London: Novello 
&Co. 

Lyte's well-known hymn is here set an them wise, for 
mixed voices in four parts, with organ accompani- 
ment. The voice parts are well considered and written 
with due appreciation of their compass, and the anthem 
is enhanced by the excellent accompaniment. 

The Christmas Rose. William Lester. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co.; London: Novello 
&Co. 

A sjiort cantata, or anthem, of twenty pages, for 
mixed chorus, soloists (soprano, tenor, and baritone 
or alto), with organ or orchestral accompaniment. 
Time of performance, fifteen minutes. The Christmas 
story is well told in verse by Frederick H. Martens. 
A glance at the first page of the score, an intro- 
ductory Pastorale, shows what excellent orchestral 



effects are possible, and also how cleverly they have 
been adapted to the organ. The first chorus, pastoral 
in style, "Above the hills of Bethlehem," contains 
responsive work for chorus and organ, and the suc- 
ceeding baritone (or alto) solo, "The choirings of 
celestial liosts, " shows the composer can write simply 
and yet sustain interest. A little choral gem is "The 
wise men kneel 'neath the roof of straw, " for women's 
voices (.four parts), with harp-like accompaniment^ 
and there is a portion for a cappella singing. A quaint 
oboe solo introduces a recitative for soprano (or tenor), 
which is followed by a chorus, partly unaccompanied, 
the organ being used responsively and with excellent 
effect. The story is continued by the baritone and 
soprano and the cantata is finished by a csmital chorus 
in which the composer shows cleverness of treatment. 
This cantata, by reason of its variety and quaintness, 
cannot fail of effect. It is not troublesome to learn, 
all its numbers are interesting, and it is safe to predict 
great popularity for it. 



. Sebastian Matthews. 



Fierce Raged the Tempest \ j 
The Name above Every Name J -^ ' 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co.; London: Novello 
and Co. 

Godfrey Thring's stirring hsnnn is one that lends itself 
well to anthem treatment, and Mr. Matthews has been 
quick to seize upon all the vocal effects of which the 
text is possible. The anthem is in four parts through- 
out, and many are the "points" that could be made 
by a good choir, especially if the work were sung un- 
accompanied, as the composer evidently intended it 
should be. "The Name above every Name" is a 
selection from the composer's "The Eve of Grace,*' 
for soprano (or tenor) solo and chorus. It is suitable 
for Christmas. 

O Hark to the Bells' Glad Song. Oliver King. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. ; London: Novella 
&Co. 

This is a capital carol-anthem for imaccompanied 
singing, four parts, with an accompanied recitative for 
tenors and basses. It would be appreciated by, choir 
and congregation alike. * 



- Mark Andrews. 



Sun of my Soul 
Lord of All Being 

New York: The'H. W. Gray Co; London: Novello 
&Co. 

Mr. Andrews has set Keble's hymn for contralto (or 
bass) solo and four part chorus, or quartet. The anthem 
is contemplative in style, and particular attention 
should be drawn to the setting, for soloist, of the third 
verse, both solo and organ accompaniment being of a 
high order of merit. " Lord of All Being, " is for bass solo 
and quartet or chorus. It is safe to prophesy that it 
will be heard before long in hundreds of churches. 

A Christmas Pastoral. T. Tertius Noble. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co. ; London: ^ovello 
&Co. 

Mr. Noble has chosen the Christmas story of St. 
Luke's gospel (chapter ii., verses 8 to 14) for the text 
of his anthem. Four part chorus forms the basis of 
th9 work, but there is a short soprano solo which affords 
good contrast. Choirs will revel in the dramatic 
effects and striking choral passages which the composer 
has provided for them, and the organist, if he be capable^ 
will find much congenial work. 

In Yonder Manner. Reimann-Dickinson. 

From Heaven Htgh the Angels Come. Traditional. 

All Hail the Virgin's Son Dickinson. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co.; London: Novello 
&Co. 

The first two numbers are traditional carols of the 
1 6th and 14th century respectively, arranged by the 
editors for four part singing. "All Hail the Virgin's 
Son " is a Christmas anthem, varied in treatment, for 
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quartet, violin, harp, and organ, with tenor solo. The 
design is modem throughout, and instrumental and 
choral devices serve to maintain attention. 

Christmas Bells. J, Sebastian Matthews. 

New York: The H.W.Gray Co.; London: Novello 
&Co. 

A simple, spirited, four part carol-anthem, suitable 
for either choir or Sunday School use. 

Joseph, Tender Joseph Mine. Traditional. 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co.; London: Novello 
&Co. 

This old Christmas song, 14th century, should find 
many admirers. It possesses the true Christmas 
spirit ahd has the merit of melody and simplicity. Such 
music as this is grateful in these days of storm and 
stress. The work of editing has been ably done by 
Clarence Dickinson. Accompaniment by Heinrich 
Reimann. 



jlusgested jievnice |^ist for 
^zctmlitXf 1916 

First Sunday in Advent, December 3 

Bcnedidte in P lUffe 

Benedictusl ^i,„^4. 
Jubilate / ^^'^^ 

Introit, My Soul Truly Waitest Steane 

Offertory, Awake, Awake Stainer 

Communion Service in D. John Worth 

JSSttisl-Efl^* ^•^-*- 

Anthem, Doth not Wisdom Cry D. S. Smith 

Offertory, Far from their Home Woodward 

Second Stmday in Advent, December za 

Benedicite in E flat Bairstow 

Bcnedictusi r\,^r>* 
Jubilate / ^^°* 

Introit, O Root of Jesse Stainer 

Offertory, The Wilderness Goss 

Communion Service in F Andrews 

KriSsSttis}'-^ ^-^-^ 

Anthem, Rejoice Greatly Gadshy 

Offertory, Hearken unto me Sullivan 

Third Sunday in Advent, December 17 

Benedicite in F Martin 

Benedictusl r»i,««* 
Jubilate / ^^* 

Introit, The Great Day Martin 

Offertory, The Lord will Comfort Zion Hiles 

Communion Service in G Armes 

Nri^tti,}-!' ^oo6n.^ 

Anthem, Prepare ye the Way Crament 

Offertory, Hosanna to the Son Gibbons 

Fourth Sunday in Advent, December 34 

Benedicite in C Godfrey 

Benedictusl Ai,«„x 
Jubilate / ^^""^ 

Introit, Blessed be the Lord Gaul 

Offertory, The Night is Far Spent FosUr 

Communion Service in G Horsman 

ftSdttisl-Efl** 5'«»-'' 

Anthem, Ascribe unto the Lord Travers 

Offertory, To Whom then will ye Liken God. . . .Parker 



Christmas Day, December 35 

B^Xsl^EPlat West 

Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, Sing O Sing this Blessed Mom Lambord 

Offertory, There were Shepherds Noble 

Communion Service, in E flat West 

NrlSittisl-Eflat West 

Anthem, O Hark to the Bells'.Glad Song 0. King 

Offertory, From Heaven High Dickinson 

First Sunday after Christmas, December 31 

Te Deumin C S, A, Baldwin 

Benedictusl r»i,o«f 
Jubilate / ^^^^ 

Introit, In the Beginning Andrews 

Offertory, And there Were in the Same Country 

Lambord 

Communion Service ini A flat Priest 

Magnificat \ • a T»r • 

NuncDimittis/ '^ ^ Waretng 

Anthem, Angels from the Realms Sanders 

Offertory, O Pair, O Wondrous Night Weber 






SACR£D 



PREWER. A. H.— "Bow down Thine ear, O Lord." 
Unaccompanied Anthem for Pour Voice*. (No. aaS. 
Novello'8 Short Antheme.) 6c. 
BROWNING, S.— A Collection of Hymn Tunes, 

^Chants. &c., for Matins and Evensong, xsc. 
EYRE, A. J.— -A Litany. In time of sorrow (" Blessed 

Jesu, Lord in Heav'n";. sc. 
WILL, J. STONELY.— " Just as I am, without one 

plea." Hymn Tune. sc. 

HUMPHREYS, H. R.— Double Chant for Psahn 150. 

QCHUEDER, FREDERICK.— "There dwelt in Old 
Judea." Christmas Carol. (No. 44a Church Music Revitw.) 



SBCULAR 



PAMPANA FABIO.— "Row us. Row us Swiftly." 

(Barcarola) (No. 103 Modern Series.) xsc. 
PRANSTON, EDITH.— "Lord Kitchener." Song. 

7SC. 

QAUL, HARVEY B,—" The War Wife." Song. 60c. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 291 contains the 

following Music in both Notations: — "Britona. Strike 

Home." Solo and Chorus (S. s. a.). By Hknrt Purckll. 6c. 



INSTRUMBNTAL 



PACH, J. S.— Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues (The 

well-tempered Clavichord). Book 4. (The Not«Uo 
Bdition. No. 2A.) spc. 

The Organ Worfci. Book x6. (The Six "Schabler" 

Chorale Preludes and the *' Clavierabung. Part 3O li.7S. 
POULDERY, CLAUDIUS H.— "The Dance on the 

Green." S^tarello for the Pianoforte. Ii.oo. 
"The Roll of Honour." Marche Solennelle for the Piano- 
forte. Sz.oo. 
fSlCKINSON, CLARENCE.— "Exaltation." For 

organ, violin, violoncello and harp (or piano). Ix.50. 
DONIZETTI, G.— "The Daughter of the Recent." 

Concert Edition, xet Violin. Ix.50; and Violin, Ix.50; 
Viola. I1.50; 'Cello and Bass, la.so. 
pRIEDLANDER, A. M.— Barcarolle for Pianoforte. 

Ii.oo. 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Orgaaist and Choir Director, Church of Divine Paternity, 

76th St. and Central Park Weet. New York. 

Organ Recitala 

Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 

MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
9 West 45th Street, New York, or 

295 Claremont Avenue, Montdair, N. J. 

CLIFTON C. BRAINERD, M.A. 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Organist and Choirmaster. Church of the Good Shepherd 
Vice-Principal. Wadsworth Street School 
Address: 48 Huntington Street 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus.Bac. (Dunehn) 

P.R.C.O., A.R.C.M.. L.R.A.M. 

Orsanist and Choirmaster. St. Stephen's Church. Pittsfield.Mass. 

Late Assistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral. England 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School. 
'Phone. 336 Chelsea. 44 West lath Street.* New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK. A.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 
Supervisor of Music, Derby, Conn. 

Address: New Haven, Conn. 

CHARLES E. CLEMENS. Mus.Doc. 

PROPBSSOR OP MUSIC. Western Rbsbrvs Univbrsity 

Author: Modern Progressive Pedal Technique (Breitkopf) 

Modern School for the Organ (Schirmer) 

Organ Recitals. Instruction. 46x7 Prospect Ave.. Cleveland. O. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.C.O., 
F.A.G.O. 

THE CHORISTERS- SCHOOL 
RhinstMck. Nev York 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke's Church. New York 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAG.. 
P.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST, DIRECTOR * 
First Baptist Church 
Flemington New Jersey 

ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Recitala Concert Tours 

Ornn Openings 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral. St. Louis. Mo. 

GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Choirmaster. St. John's Church, 

Youngstown. Ohio 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Instruction in Organ and Theory. 

Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 
Address: Church of the Messiah, 
34th St. ai^ Park Ave.. N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music. Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Temple Beth-Bl and Union Theological Senunary 

41 a Fifth Avenue. New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

C^ganist- Director, Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton. Pa. 
ORGAN RECITALS 

EDMUND SERENO ENDER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

of Gethsemane Church 

Organist Reform Jewish Temple 

Official Organist of The Apollo Qub, 

Minneapolis. Minn. 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choir-Director, Church of the Redeemer, Morris- 
town, New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Chi^rmaster and Organist of St. John's Church, Charieston, 

W. Va. Director of Music, Charleston High School. 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Club. 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER, F.I.G.C.M. 

Head of the Orean Dept.. The University School of Music 

Organist and Choirmaster. The First Presbyterian Church 

Lincoln. Nebraska 

ORGAN RECITALS 

E. HAROLD GEER, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Official Organist and 

Assistant Professor in Music 

Vasear College. Poughkeepsie. New York 



WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OP CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Claremont Avenue. New York 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster. Second Congregational Chttreh, 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Director of Music. Mount Holyoke College 

W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Training op Boys' Voicbs 
Organ Recitals. Instruction in Piano. Organ, Harmony 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of Organists 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address; 170 West 7Sth Street, New York 

BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Classon Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church in Berlin 

Instruction. Piano and Organ 

Address; 419 West 11 8th St.. New York 

EDWARD P. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Calvary Baptist Church 

Address ; 30 1 West srth Street 

F. AVERY JONES 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia. 

Late Assistant Organist of Hereford Cathedral. England. 

Ornn, Piano and Coaching in Oratono. 

Estey Hail. 17th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral, 
Qeveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND fNSTRUCTION 

KARL KRUEGER, M.A. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Ann's Church-on-the-Heii^ts 
Brooklyn. New York 
44 Morningside Drive. W.. New York 

NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington. N. J. 

O. and CM. — Presbyterian Church, Flemington. N. J. 

CM. — First Reformed Church. SomervilTe. N. J. 

Conductor Frenchtown, N. J.. Choral Society. 

ORGAN rAcITALS 

JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Park Street Church. Boston. Mass. 
Organist and Choirmaster. 
Send for new circular. 
Address; 140 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elisabeth and Cranford 
Philharmonic 

FREDERICK MAXSON. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Address; First Baptist Church. Philadelphia, Pa. 

WILLIAM NEIDLINGER 

ORGANIST AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

St. Michael's Episcopal Church, 

NewTork 

Instructor of Mtisic Head of the 

Washington Irving High School Department of Methods 

Conservatory of Musical Art 
305 West 97 th Street 
[de. 



'Phone. 7380 Riversid 
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t. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C,0., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers, 
St. Thomas' Church, New York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR, AND COACH 
Address: i West 53d Street 

EDGAR PRIEST, A.R.M.C.M. 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 



Organist and Choirmaster 
National Cathedral SS. Peter and 
Organ Recitals 
Address: Washington, D. C 



Paul 



JOHN D. M. PRIEST, B.A. OXON. 

V • Strand Theatre. Hartford. Cona. 

\^^ CONCERT ORGANIST 

JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca, New York 

MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School, Pottstown. Pa. 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 

^ , M.A., Mus. Doc, OxoN.; F.R.C.O. 

Talephone: Morningside 7587 
Address: 490 Riverade Drive 

JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
..^ Chicago, 111. 

- Address: St. Paul's Parish House. Madison Ave. and 50th St. 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 

nb ^ . Director, Baldwin- Wallace College School of Music 
ORGAN RECITALS PUPILS RECEIVED 

* -L^saons given on the large new 74 Stop Austin Organ 
Berea, Ohio 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church, New York. 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York 

FRANK L. SEALY 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 

and Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Organ Recitals and Instruction 

Pupils Prbparbd for Guild Examinations 

Address: 7 West 55th Street 

ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 

Organist and Choirmaster Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louisville, Ky. 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER. INSTRUCTION. 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral House, 

and St., Louisville. Ky. 



HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio 



ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcopal Church; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chax>el (Western Reserve 

University), Cleveland, 

AUTHOR OP "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS" 

HAROLD TOWER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Mark's- Pro-Cathedral. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

formerly organist St. Paul's, Minneapolis 

ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Flemington Children's Choirs. 

Music Sui)ervi8or of Public Schools of Somerville, N. J.l 

Studio: Flemington. N. J. 

SYDNEY WEBBER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Church. Waterbury, Conn. 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS. 
Instructor of Organ and Piano, Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 624 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, lU. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church aad 
Temple Israel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 463 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 

'Phone az79-L Williamsburg 

ALFRED R. WILLARD 

Organist and Choirmaster, Old St. Paul's 

Conductor, Orpheus Club. 

Director: Madison Avenue Temple. 

Address: St. Paul's School, 8 East Franklin Street. 

Baltimore, Md. 

DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Church of the Holy Commimion 

Sixth Ave. and 20th Street New York City 

Address: 66 West 47th Street Lessqps and Recitals 

ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 



Organist and 
Parish, N. Y. 



ORGAN RECITALS, 
v^hoirmaster St. Luke's 



aaster bt. Luke s Cbax)el. Tnmty 
The Earle, X03 Waved y Place, New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster, First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music, Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 
Address: 131 Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

If the purchase of a PIPE OROAN it contemplated, address 
Hrnry Pilchbr's Sons, Louisville, Ky., who manufacture the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 



WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Ponce de Leon Ave. Baptist Church 

Concert Organist— Recitals 

Dean of Georgia Chapter, American Guild of Organists 

Teacher of Piano and Organ. Studio: 15 Prado 

Phone Ivy 5842- J 

KARL OTTO STAPS. A.R.A.M. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Head Organ Instructor Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Cathedral 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

GERALD F. STEWART 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 

Address: Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 



KINETIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 

has proven to be the' most satisfactory organ 
blower manufactured 

Awarded the GOLD MBDAL at the Panama Pacific 
Exposition 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 

6050 Baltimore Ave«, Philadelphia, Pa. 



NBW YORK, 
BOSTON. 7 
CHICAGO, - 



41 Park Row, Room 8a6 

Z3 Pearl Street, Room 80 

Z464 Monadnock Block 
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MUSIC 














FOR 












SMALL ORCHESTRAS 




SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR MOVING 


PICTURES, 


&c. 




N.B. — Each number is fully cued 50 that if any Part, or 


combination of Parts 


• is 


used in addition to the First Violin and Pianoforte 


,the 








music will sound complete 












ABBREVIATIONS 






. 






F.S. (Full Score) F.O. 


(Full Orchestra) S.O.|(SmaU Orchestra) 


P.S. (Piano Solo) 


P.C. (Piano Conductor) 11 

1 






F.S. 


F.O. 


S.O. 


P.S. 


P.C. 1 


CARSE« A. VON AHN 


Gavotte 


— 


— 


Is.oo 


I1.SS 


— II 


II COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. S 


ist Entr'acte from '* Nero '* Suite 


— 


16.35 


— 


X.00 


1 .75 


1 COWEN, F. H. 


" May," from '* The Months " 
j *' Minuet d' Amour,*' from Suite ( 
" ] of Old English Dances ( ^ 


— 




1.50 


1.00 


^ 


II COWEN, F. H. 


^■■75 


"~ 


9.ZO 


•75 




II DAVIES, H. WALFORD 


Solemn Melody (Strings and Organ) 


1.00 


— 


1.35 


•75 


— 


II DAVIES, H. WALFORD 


Bolemn Melody (Full Orchestra) . . 


1.50 


a.50 





.75 


— 


II DICKINSON, CLARENCE. . Exaltation (rp. cello, harp or pf.) . . 


— 


— 


Z.50 


— 


— 


1 ELGAR, EDWARD .. 




« 25 


— 


1.50 


.75 


as 


ELGAR. EDWARD . . 


Chanson de Nuit 


1.25 


— 


1.50 


•75 


.25 


ELQAR, tDWARD .. 


Serenade (Wand of Youth) . . 


— 


— 


.85 


.75 


•50 


ELQAR, EDWARD .. 


Pleading (Song) 


— 


— 


X.50 


— 


— 


ELGAR, EDWARD .. 


Canto Popolare 


t.50 


— 


2.35 


I.OO 


— 


FISKE, DWIGHT .. 


. • Moon of Love 


— 


— 


Z.OO 


.60 


""" 


FLETCHER, PERCY E. 


Two Bagatelles (Strings only) 


-— 


— 


X.25 


t.OO 


__ 


GOUNOD 


There is a green hill far away (Song) 


— 


— 


X.75 


— 


.«5 


HELD, PAUL 


Jacob's Dream (vp. cello, harp & organ) 


— 


— 


ISO 


— 


— 


HOLBROOKE, JOSEPH 


Souvenir de Printemps 


— 


— 


1.60 


1.00 


— 


HOLST, G. VON 


Greeting 


— 


— 


T.60 


1.00 


— 


JOHNSON, BERNARD 


Pavane, in A 


' — 


— 


a.50 


•75 


.25 


KREUZ, EMIL 


Conversation Amoureuse 


— 


— 


a.50 


I.OO 


•SO 


11 LEMARE, EDWIN H. 


Andantino 


— 


— 


2.X0 


.75 


•50 


LEMARE, EDWIN H. 


Chant sans'Paroles 


— 


— 


1.85 


•75 




LEMARE, EDWIN H. 


Minuet Nuptiale 


— 


— 


1.60 




•25 


REED. W. H 


Serenade from Suite Venitienne . . 


— 


— 


J.75 


1.50 


.25 


WARD. F. E. 


Ocean Rhapsody (vp.cello, harp & organ) 


-— 


— 


1.50 






WENDT, THEO. 


Air de Ballet 


— 


2.75 


— 


I.OO 


.50 


WEST. JOHN E. .. 


Intermezzo 


— 




X.85 


— 


•25 


WEST, JOHN E. 


Maypole Dance 


— 


5.00 




I.OO 


•75 


THE H. 


{To he continued) 


parately 

;th St., New York 
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NEW XMAS MUSIC 

(JUST PUBLISHED) 

THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 

A Cantata for Soli, Mixed Cliorus witli Org^an or Orcliestral Accompaniment 

Text by 

Frederick H. Martens 

Music by 

William Lester 

Price, 50 cents 

A very melodious short cantata on a Legend of the Birth of Christ. Time of 

performance 15 minutes. Within the capacity of any mixed choir 

New Cantatas 

J. S. MATTHEWS $i.oo 

HORATIO PARKER 25 

CHESTER B. SEARLE 75 

FRANK WARD 75 

B. J. DALE 50 

JUUUS HARRISON 50 

J. H. MAUNDER i.oo 

JOHN E. WEST 75 

GEO. W. CHADWICK i.oo 



The Eve of Grace 

The Shepherds* Vision 

Emtnanuel ^ 

The Divine Birth 

Before the Paling of the Stars 

Christinas Cantata 

Bethlehem 

The Story of Bethlehem 

Noel .... 



New Anthems — Just Published 



Christmas pastoral 

Christmas Bells 

Christmas song of the XIV Century 

In yonder manger . 

Prom heaven high . 

All hail the Virgin's Son 

Dearest Jesus, gentle, mild 

Jesus, Thou dear Babe . 

The Song of the Angels . 

The Saviour Christ is Jiom 

Child Jesus .... 

O, fair, O wondrous Holy Night 

O hark to the bells 

Sing, O sing this blessed morn 

And there were in the same country 

Brightest and best . 

Angels from the realms . 

Ave Maria, blessed maid 

Come and worship . 

The glory of Jehovah 

The Name above every name 

The Desire of all 

A bright star . 

The little door 

Dark, dark was the night 

A prayer for the New Year 



NOBLE 

MATTHEWS 

WILLAN 



Traditional 
arr. by 



DICKINSON 



FEHRMANN 

SCHUMANN 

WEBER 

KING . 

LAMBORD 

LAMBORD 

KINDER . 

SANDERS 

WORTH 

MILLARD . 

LINDORFF 



From 

The Eve of Grace 

MATTHEWS 



C.M.R. 439 
C.M.R. 434 
S.C. 49 
S.C. 51 
S.C. 52 
S.C. 53 
S.C. 48 
S.C. 45 
S.C. 38 
S.C. 47 
S.C. 46 
S.C. 37 
C.M.R. 423 
C.M.R. 427 
C.M.R. 389 
C.M.R. 408 
C.M.R. 369 
C.M.R. 388 
C.M.R. 416 
C.M.R. 426 
C.M.R. 437 
C.M.R. 406 
C.M.R. 404 
C.M.R. 405 
C.M.R. 407 
S.C. 39 
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.12 

.15 
.08 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.15 
•15 
.15 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.12 
05 
.10 
.10 
.12 



SCHULTZ .... 

Christmas Carol Services 

Books I to 9. Price 10 cents per book or {5.00 nett per too. Each book contains a sufficient number 

of well-known carols to form a service, very useful for Sunday Schools 

Copies of the above may be had on approval 

The H. W. Gray Co., 3 West 45th St., New York 

Sole Assents for Novello & Co,, Ltd. 
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THE APPRECIATION SERIES 

Vol. I 
The Appreciation of Music 

BY 

THOMAS WHITNEY SURETTE 

AND 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

A book of interest and value to Conserva- 
tories, Clubs, High Schools, Normal Schools, 
Students of Music and to that vast number of 
persons whose relations to music are only 
those of the listener, but who desire to increase 
their power of receptivity and appreciation. 
For Vol. II see other side. 

Cloth, Price, $1.50 Postpaid 



The '' Appreciation'' Pianoforte Albom 

(A Supplementary Volume of 
Musical Examples for use with 
Vol. I.) 

Price, $1.00, Postpaid 



THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
2 West 45th St New York 

Sole Agents for NOVBLLO & CO., Ltd. 



THE APPRECIATION SERIES 

Vol. II 
Great Modern Composers 

BY 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

(From Prefatory Note) 

This book is intended as a sequel to "The 
Appreciation of Music" Vol. I (see other side). 
That volume carried the study of music from 
early times up to the death of Beethoven 
(1827); the present volume takes, it up there 
and carries it through the most important of 
the Romantic Composers and the composers 
of program music down to the present day, 
endmg with studies of the two most w'dely 
accepted living musicians, Strauss and Debussy. 



Cloth, Price, $1.50, Postpaid 



THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
2 West 45th St New York 

Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 



CiGHTY ^MENS 



MIXED, MALE AND FEMALE VOICES 
By Various Composers 

Arranged by 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 

Every choir library has its own collection 
of favorite Amens. The present collection 
will prove k valuable addition as it contains 
not only the well-known compositions, but 
many others which have never been heard in 
this country. A few pages of manuscript 
paper are included for the purpose of enabling 
the choirmaster to add to his collection. 



Price, 35 cents 



Single Copies Sent on Examination 



THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
2 West 45th St New York 

Sole Agents for NOVBLLO & CO., Ltd. 
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Llitl^At ARTS 



THE 

"ORGOBLO" 

the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 

"Nedal of 
Honor" 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Martens 394 
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Bloch's (Ernest) Music 626 

Brahm's Symphony No. 3, D. G. Mason 390 
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Mother Moscow, P. TchesnnokoflF 445 

My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land (arr'd), Edw. 

Elgar 700 

Near My Father's Dwelling (arr'd), G. Ferrari 736 

O Beautiful for Spacious Skies, W. B. Davis 808 

O Lord, Thou art our God, Clarence Dickinson 445 

Omar Khayyam, Henry Houseley 556 

Pedal Studies and Arpeggios, H. P. Ellingford 700 

Petronille (arr'd), G. Ferrari 736 

Pr«:hiera, Paul Held , 627 

Prelude, Variations, and Gavotte, F. E. Gladstone. ..664 

Rejoice in His Holy Name, LeRoy M. Rile 445 

Reverie, Clarence Dickinson 808 

Scherzo, A. Hollins 808 

Sing the Resurrection Day, Wm. Lester 736 

Star Spangled Banner, The, (ed.), C. Dickinson.... 736 

Sun and the Moon, The, A. Gretchaninoff 445 

Sunshine and Shadow, Clement R. Gale 808 

Te Deum Laudamus, P. C. Lutkin 627 

Te Deum Laudamus in D, T. Tertius Noble 808 

Two Latin Graces, Farrow and Lefebvre 483 

Twenty Solfeggi Melodici, L. Denza 736 

Two Southern Slav Songs (arr'd), Percival Garratt . . 627 

Way of the Cross, The, Wm. Berwald 520 

Widdicombe Fair (arr'd), H. W. Loomis 445 
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ORATORIO 

Society of New York 

Louis Koemmenich, Condoclor 

Subscription 
Announcement 

Under a new plan, it will not be necessary to 
purchase tickets in advance for all five concerts 
in order to secure the low subscription prices. 
Reservations may be made now at the office of 
the Society at 1 West 34th $t, or at Carnegie 
Hall Box Office, for as few as two concerts at 
the lower subscription prices which range from 
$U00 to $8.00 

Programme 

Dec. 6. Bossi's Joan of Arc 
Dec. 28. Handel's The Messiah 

(Eve.) 

Dec. 30. Handel's The Messiah 

(Aft) 
Feb. 13. Mendelssohn's EUjah 
Apr. 5. Bach's St Matthew 

Passion 



MUSIC NEWS 

Charles E. Wall, Editor and Publisher 
850 McClttfg Buadlng. Chicago, III. 

Best Advertising Medium 
In America 

Most interesting music news and 
stories — Programs for Church and 
Concert — Editorial G)mment on 
all the musical questions of the day. 

Send 23 cents for a three-months 
trial subscription — or, send ten cents 
and we will mail you three sam- 
ple copies, including our GREAT 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 



Published eyery Friday in the Year 
Subscription $2.50 for Fifty-two Issues 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dirteior 



An Endowed School of Music 

Conducted volely in the interests of higher 
musical education. It provides students of 
natural ability and earnest purpose a thorough, 
complete and comprehensive education in 
music without groing^ abroad. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL LESSONS 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED OPERATIC 
DEPARTMENT 



For catalogue and full information, address 
Secretary it 8 f 20 Claremont Avenue 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

Rend 

The Diapason 

Contains 
Specifications of New Organs. 
News of the Organists. 
Large Department of Recital Programs. 
Splendid Reviews of New Organ and Choir Music by 

Harold Ifincent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Movinq-Picture Organ- 
ist by Wesley Ray Burrouqhs, F.A.G.O. 
Bach of theie Feature! alone la worth the Sttbscri»tio& 
Price 
Fifty Cents a Yeai--Twelve Issues 
Sample Copy on Request 
The Diapason 
212 South Desplainea Street CHICAGO 



KINETIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 

has proven to be the most satisfactoiy organ 
blower manufactured 

▲warded the GOLD MEDAL at the Panama Pacillc 
Exposition 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

MAIN OmCB AND WORKS 

6050 Baltimore Ave^ Philadeiphia, Pa. 

?5SLJ5*^ • - - 4X Park Row. R«om 1*6 

BOSTplf. ra Pearl Street, Room «o 

CHICAGO, .... X464 Monadnock BteS 
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The music magazine which is causing more comment in music circles 
than any other publication. The last word in music magazine perfection — 
fresh, new, interesring, instructive, and MODERN. Not for the musical 
" has-been^" but for the live up-to-the-minute music lover, the one who 
wants to know the why, where and what for of music, and who wants 
good articles on music and musicians, and lots of them, a good music supple- 
ment ( 24 pages full sheet-music size in each issue) — in fact, just the kind 
of a music monthly which you have been looking for. WILL YOU SEND 
15 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN FOR CURRENT ISSUE JUST 
TO GET ACQUAINTED? 

Do this today, or better yet^ send $L50 for a yean Money refunded 
if you ask it. 

MUSICAL OBSERVER COMPANY 

46 Cooper Square • ^ New York 



Analytical Program Notes 

Book of Programs, 1915-1916 

Recitals by ' 
Samuel A. Baldwin 

CoUege of the City of New York 
The book contains copies of sixty-one an- 
notated programs, Nos. 440-500, together with 
a classified list of 750 compositions played at 
the 500 recitals, ending May 28, 1916. 
Price 25 cents, net 

Send to 

Samuel A. Baldwin 

College of the City of New York 

Convent Avenue and 139lh Street, New York City 



GIVEN FREE 

$1.50 Worth of Music 

If you are a lover of music send us ten cents 
and we will mail you a sample copy of The 
Foyer. We will also n:iail you all particulars 
regarding th^ above offer. 
\o\x mYty^Lh The Foyer. It is devoted ex- 
clusively, tor Music and Drama; it is always 
brimful of inttr^sting and instructive reading, 
and each issue contains several pieces of 
selected vocal and instrtunental music. 

■etfnlar Prices 

15 cents a Copy. $1.50 for a Year 
29 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Musical Clubs 



f It is the one musical magazine which every 
music lover should read. 

^ It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. 
f Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 
^ You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this magazine. 
% As an advertising medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
one hundred thousand, are the buying public. 
^ Send for our Special Advertising Offer for 
1916-17. It will interest you. 
^ A subscription and the Directory of Music 
Clubs for f 2.00. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



f 1.50 A YEAR 



ADDRESS — 



THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 
616 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 111. 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 



Detailed information concerning large organs of recent 
construction always available. 

Particular attention given to small organs. The Chora- 
phone two-manual instrument answers the organ question for 
churches of limited means. We believe it to be the ideal small 
organ. 



AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 



HARTFORD 



CONNECTICUT 



HUTCHINGS 

Organ Company 

AU other Builders admit 

iI13fi «« «♦ «♦ «« 

HUTCHINGS 

buUds the SECOND best 
Organ; themselves^ of 
course, the best :: :: 

Plant at 
Waltham, Mass. 



18 Tremont Street 
BOSTON 



156 nfth ATSnae 
NEW YORK 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

The Univeraity School of Mosic offers courses in PisnOt Orgao. 
Violin, Violoncello, Voice and Theory of Music leading to aca- 
demic degrees. Also courses in Public School and Community 
Music, and Piano and Voice Pedagogy Literary studies in the 
College of Liberal Arts or Evsnston Academy included without 
extra cost. Thorough Preparatory School maintained. Refined 
social environment and beautiful situation on the wooded shores 
of Lake Michigan. 

The urofesslona] String Quartet, the student Symphony Or^ 
chestra of eighty, a Junior orchestra of thirty-five, the A Cappella 
Choir, the fivanston Musical Club, and the great North Shore 
Musical Festivals with choruses totaling over a,ooo voices offer 
unoaralleled practical advantages. 

Send for detailed description of courses and book of Evanston 
views. 



PETER CHKISTIAN LUTHIN. D«aii 
Evanston, Illinois 



TRINITY SCHOOL 

OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Daily Training in the Music of the 
Episcopal Church for Organiata and 
Choirmaatera. 

Catalogue on raqueai 

FELIX LAMOND, Director 

90 Trinity Place, New York 
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XMAS NEW CHRISTMAS SONGS 

\/\0 COOMBS, C. WHITNEY. Star of the East. With piano ace. and violin obbU. 

Sop. or Tenor in Eb. M.-Sop. or Bar. in C $ .60 

"K ^ ^ SPEAKS, O. There's a song in the air. High in G. Med. in F. Low in E^ .60 

NEW CAROLS NEW ANTHEMS 

^'^ Net 

BERWALD W. TTiree Christmas Carols, set $ .10 ^^3^ bERWALD,W. Come hither, ye faithful. 

From the eastern mountains Por j^ixed chorus with Sop.or Tenor solo $ .12 

Cahn on the Hst'ning ear of night BUTCHER, FRANK C. op. 7, No. i 

When from the East the wise men came ^ j^^ Virgin and Child. For mixk cho- 

SIX CHRISTIAAS CAROLS • - set .10 rus with Sop. solo. . .15 

Waken, Christian children 6590 COOMBS, C. W. Brightest and best of 

( J. H. Rogers) the sons of morning. For mixed chorus 

^ , , ' *. * . . ,_ with Sop. and Tenor solos and harp and 

O lovely voices of the sky violin obbli. • ..... .20 

( J. if . iJogeri) 6583 MARSCHAL-LOEPKE, G. Sing, O 
Upon a Synan height (5tot»er.5amw) daughter of Zionl For Vpart chorus of 

Italian pastorale of the i6th Century mixed voices. .12 

(C. RaffaeUi) ^^^ OWST, W. G. He shaU be as the Kght 

Hail the starl {Homer N. BartleU) of the morning .20 

Peace on earth, good-will to men _.,^,^__ 

(David Nyvall, Jr.) ^ QPT-TTPTWrTTP 

In quantities of 25 or more copies, 5 cents ^« Ov-»XJJLIvlVlEJv 

SMITH, L. Christmas beUs. Octavo No. 3 EAST 43D STREET 

6577 .07 NEW YORK 



CHRISTMAS MUSIC— 1916 PUBLICATIONS 



Composer 
DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 



ANTflEMS 



(For Mixed Voicei unlesa otherwise mentioned) 

Author of Words 



Solo Voices 
S. 



S. T. 



B. (or Bar.) 
S. 
B. 
S. 



13,044 Tie Angels* Song Mary Holdcn Willingham 

13,044— Obb. Violin obbligato for same 

FRET, ADOLF 

13,053 There shall come a star out of Jacob Biblical 

MANSFIELD, ORLANDO A. 

13,024 There shall come forth a star Biblical 

(Three-part Women's Voices) 
MATTHEWS, J. SEBASTIAN 

13,038 O where is the king Anon (i6th Century) 

(Carol -Ant hem) 
NEVIN, GEORGE B. 

13,028 Arise, shine, for thy light is come Biblical 

(Four part Men's Voices) 

13,001 Let us now go even unto Bethlehem Biblical 

SPENCB, WILLIAM R. 

13.051 So silently the stars look down L. S. Spence 

STEVENSON, FREDERICK 

13,047 Sing, O daughter of Zion Biblical 

CAROLS 
VARIOUS 

13,055 Six Christmas Carols (Eighth Series) ($4-00 per hundred) 

^ I. E. S. Hosmer Sing, O sing this blessed morn 4. W. Berwald What child is this 

2. L. R. Dreseler In Excelsis Gloria 5- l«ucina Jewell In the bleak midwinter 

3. Herbert Sanders 'Neath Syrian skies 6. Lucina Jewell Now that green meadows 

13.052 Ten Christmas Carols and Hymns for Community Singing ($4.00 per hundred) 

FISHER, WILLIAM ARMS 

Calm on the listening ear of night (With Violin) Edmund H. Sears 

High Voice in Ab (Eb-a?). Medium Voice in F (c-P) 
L*ESPOIR, CHARLES 

The Newborn King W. C. Kreusch 

High Voice in Eb (E-ab). Medium Voice in Db (d-«b). Low Voice in Bb (b-Eb) 
STOUGHTON, R. SPAULDING 

The first Christmas mom Edmund H. Sears 

High Voice in A minor (F-a). Medium Voice in F minor (db-F) 
DUET 
FISHER, WILLIAM ARMS 

Calm on the listening ear of night (With Violin) Edmund H. Sears Soprano and Tenor 

GROAN 



MANNET, CHARLES FONTEYN (Arranged bv Richard Keys Biggs) 
Prelude and Christmas Pastoral (From "The Manger Throne") 



Price 

I .12 

.25 

.16 
.12 

.12 

.12 
.12 
.12 
.16 

.05 

.05 

.75 
.60 
.60 
.75 
.60 



Send for Free Offer and Order Blank 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. Boston 
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CHURCH ORGANS 

BOSTON. MASS. 



Recent G>ntract8 and Work in Preparation. 

Residence, New York - Orchestrator 
Residence, Montclair, N. J. - Orchestrator 
Residence, New York. - 2 manual with Player. 
Emmanuel P. E. Church, Cleveland, Ohio - 4 manual. 
Huntington Chapel, Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, 

2 manual. 

St. Paul's Church, Baltimore, Md. - 3 manual. 

Christian Union Congregational Church, Upper Montclair, 

N. J. - 3 manual. 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. - 3 manual. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. - 3 manual. 
Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio - Extensive Additions. 
Christ Church, Christiana Hundred, Wilmington, Del. - 

3 manual. 

LaFayette College, Easton, Pa. - 3 manual. 
•Grace Episcopal Church, North Attleboro, Mass. - 2 manual. 
First Presbyterian Church, Duluth, Minn. - 3 manual. 
St. Paul's P. E. Church, Flint, Mich. - 3 manual. 
Auditorium, Portland, Oregon - large 4 manual. 
First Presbyterian Church, Omaha, Nebraska - 3 manual. 
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R. HARVEY GRACE in his in- 
teresting and valuable article, 
** French Organ Music Past and 
Present," which appeared in 
the New Music Review of November, did not 
do L^febure-Wely and Batiste justice. It is 
true that they are judged by their published 
compositions, and these are, as a rule, either 
sentimental or blaring and vulgar. Yet 
L6tebure-Wely had a remarkable talent for 
improvisation. Guilmant and other French 



musicians have told us that these improvisa- 
tions were rich in ideas and harmonically and 
contrapuntally ingenious. Batiste was an 
excellent musician, especially skilled in har- 
mony. That the two wrote for publication as 
they did is to be explained in one of two ways, 
either public taste demanded it, or the pub- 
lishers expected it — and this amounts to one 
and the same thing. 

E well remember when organists, 
virtuosos, and ordinary church 
organists, nervous over simple 
pedal passages, were enthusiastic 
admirers of L^f^bure-Wely and Batiste. We 
remember when brilliant players went about 
playing the former's Offertoire in G major, a 
"heaven-defying OflEertoire," as the critic of 
the Springfield Republican, who also was an 
organist, mild mannered, called it. Com- 
munions and Elevations of Batiste brought in 
an abuse of the tremolo stop. They were 
thought peculiarly appropriate for evening 
services. 

These American organists, especially those 
who played only in church, knew nothing of 
Cdsar Franck's first set of pieces, or of Boely's 
compositions, or of any pieces by Chauvet, a 
Parisian organist of pronounced individuality, 
whose untimely death was a serious loss to 
French music. As he is still comparatively 
unknown in this country, a few facts about 
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his life may not be out of place. Bom at 
Mamies in 1837, he took the first prize 'for 
organ at the Paris Conservatory in i860. At- 
tracting attention at smaller churches he was 
chosen organist of the Trinity, when it was 
constructed in 1869. The parish was rich and 
the position of organist was eageriy coveted. 
He was also busied at the Conservatory and 
would undoubtedly have been made a pro- 
fessor there, but he was consumptive and the 
events of 1870 sapped his vitality. His 
physician told him that he could not endure 
the siege of Paris and ordered him to leave. 
Chauvet died at Argentan on January 28, 
1 87 1, a day of gloomy significance to all 
patriotic Frenchmen. Sometime before his 
death he wrote six elaborate fugues, which 
Guilmant, his successor at the Trinit6, told 
us were admirable in every way. Unfortu- 
nately they were not among his papers, and 
although there was diligent search, they have 
never been found. His published organ and 
piano pieces show a fine and fastidious taste, 
although some of them are only sketches 
which he elaborated in performance. The 
Album leaves for piano have been orchestrated 
by Mar^chal. One of these pieces, the Alphom 
as heard at Grindelwald, might be easily and 
effectively transcribed for the organ. 



known and have left a more celebrated name 
behind him. For voluntaries he played 
music from oratorios and masses as arranged 
and published by Vincent Novello; or he 
would play from Farmer's Mass, a favorite 
in those days. Rinck was regarded as a 
classic writer. On festival occasions his 
"Flute Concerto" excited admiration. At 
concerts Mr. Kingsley would play the over- 
ture to *'The Bronze Horse," and we recall 
a Thanksgiving-Day Service — we were a 
God-fearing community and the two con- 
gregational churches were crowded on that 
day — when we walked out to the music of the 
* ' Orgy ' ' from * ' The Huguenots. ' ' This was in 
the early Sixties. His successor, an amateur 
of good taste, came under the spell of Batiste, 
but he abandoned him as soon as pieces by 
Guilmant came to this country. He also 
was well acquainted with Rinck and all his 
works. We do not remember hearing any 
organ music by Bach until the late Seventies 
in that town. Even visiting organists of 
high reputation overlooked him; but they 
played variations on ''The Star-Spangled 
Banner," pieces by L6ffebure-Wely and 
Batiste, and transcriptions of overtures, as 
"Zampa," ''William Tell," and "The Poet 
and Peasant." 




E were reared in a New England 
town which was greatly interest- 
ed in music. There was a Choral 
Union which occasionally en- 
gaged the Germania Orchestra of Boston to 
assist it at concerts. The Mendelssohn 
Quintet Club was a welcome visitor. The 
choir of the Old Church had more than a local 
reputation. And what did the organists play 
for voluntaries? The first organist, as we re- 
member, was George Kingsley, whose collec- 
tions of vocal music were published in Boston, 
whose hymn tunes are still found in books for 
congregational service. His music "Albert" 
for "What are these in Bright Array" is the 
finest setting of the words we know and the 
tunc can be sung by any congregation. An- 
other tune of his, "I would not live alway, " 
was famous .in his day. He was a man who, 
if he had lived in a large city and had had 
greater opportunities, would have been widely 




HE choir sang from the Grace 
Church Collection, the Madison 
Square Collection, the Church 
and Home, and volumes com- 
piled by Dudley Buck and Henry Wilson. 
Is music by Wilson sung by church choirs to- 
day, even in Hartford, Ct. where he lived? 
We have a weakness for his music, perhaps 
through association, although his anthems, 
"Christ the Lord is risen to-day," "There 
were Shepherds," one or two Te Deums, a 
Cantate Domino, and a Gloria in Excelsis, 
have fine ideas, and a legitimately ecclesiasti- 
cal-dramatic spirit. Some of his chants are 
beautiful, others are almost sentimental. 
Dudley Buck, his fellow townsman, had had 
a more thorough training and was a solider. 
riper musician, but Wilson had a finer melodic 
vein, and his music seemed more spontaneous. 
Wilson was never so sentimental in his music 
as were certain writers for the Church of 
England, Barnby and Dykes for example. 
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E have often spoken of audacious 
American singers who without 
any knowledge of French, Italian^ 
or German, sing with the utmost 
confidence in those languages. Sometimes 
German singers make queer work of French. 
An English singer now before the public, who 
insists that he is a Belgian, mispronounced 
common French words in his recitals last 
season in a lamentable fashion. We under- 
stand that last summer he applied himself 
diligently to that language. The Dhily 
Telegraph of London records a pleasing in- 
stance of mispronunciation. The writer 
heard '*Mon coeur s'ouvre k ta voix" sung in 
English. "But when the singer came to the 
last line she decided to drop into what she 
conceived to be the French pronunciation of 
Samson. What we really heard, however, 
was the more or less passionate declaration: 
'Saint Saens, I love you,' which might 
easily have embarrassed the veteran composer 
had he been present.'* 




HE London Times, commenting 
on the popularity in England of 
** Samson and Delilah," says 
that one of the reasons is that 
Englishmen know all about the story and are 
not compelled to ask '*What is it all about?" 
It then solemnly asserts that the Biblical 
narrative is a good deal falsified. Samson 
was a man of a bluff humor who judged Israel 
twenty years; but ** there is nothing bluff or 
humorous about a man who has twinges of 
conscience before conmiitting a commonplace 
folly ; and the opera which for its own purposes 
introduces the chorus of Hebrews, fails to 
connect them organically with their 'judge,* 
so that we get no inkling of his nobility until 
the deed which follows its very last word. 
The title is, however ' Samson and Delilah ' ; 
and we are led therefore to ask ourselves what 
there is in her that Samson should love her, 
or that she should be worth dying for. We do 
not expect to understand in real life why a 
particular man loves, or thinks he loves, a 
particular woman; but a play loses cohesion 
if the woman's character is not drawn at all." 
And so in the performance, Delilah did not 
really love Samson; he followed her — she did 
not lead him — to be embraced on the appointed 



tiger skin. Neither did she hate him. She 
only pushed him down with her hand once and 
threw a cup at him another time. Nor did 
Samson really scorn Delilah, though he sent 
her across the stage with the traditional 
teetotum swing once or twice." 




R. ROBIN H. LEGGE paid a 
fine tribute to Sir Joseph Bee- 
cham who died on October 23rd. 
Yet is not this statement extrava- 
gant ? * * It is perfectly true to say that not in 
centuries has the cause of music in England 
suffered so serious a loss as that occasioned 
by the death of Sir Joseph Beecham." Was 
the death of Henry Purcell a lesser loss? 

" He was, in the very best sense of the word, 
a musical amateur." That he was not a 
professional musician is shown by this fact 
alone: he never allowed a photograph of him- 
self to be published. 

The father of Sir Joseph founded a great 
pill industry. The son of Sir Joseph is Sir 
Thomas, impresario and conductor. Thus 
does the English Government honor makers 
of pills and rank them with brewers, play- 
actors, and a few academic musicians. In this 
country, the compounder of a celebrated pill, 
living at Lowell, Mass., once tried to run for 
Congress and was the victim of jests and gibes. 
If there have been great pill-makers, there 
have also been famous pill-takers, as Mr. 
Samuel Jessup of Heckington, England, who 
departed this life in 181 7 at the age of 
sixty-five. A short time before his death he 
was sued by an apothecary. The evidence 
showed that in 21 years Mr. Jessup had 
swallowed 226,934 pills, or 29 a day. In the 
last five years before his death he took pills 
at the rate of 78 a day, and in 1814 had swal- 
lowed 51,590, while he had put down "on the 
side" 40,000 bottles of "mixtures, juleps, and 
electuaries." 



E have commented from time to 
time on the absurd attitude of 
certain Englishmen who write 
letters to the London journals 
protesting against the playing of German and 
Austrian music, especially by modem com- 
posers, in concert halls. Only a little while 
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ago we read a letter in the Pall Mall Gazette 
by " Musicus.'' He fears the British musician 
will not help in resisting the invasion of the 
Hun's '*baxbarous mentality.'* **I fear he 
will prove a hindrance. The average musi- 
cian's culture is limited to music, and since 
the ascendency of Wagner and of the Wagne- 
rian School of conductors that music has been 
entirely German. To the musician nothing 
save music is of the slightest importance; 
that is why a German symphony, or what is 
described in program English as a 'Wagner 
excerpt,* seems to him of infinitely greater 
moment than the opinion of our Allies. It is 
that ostrich-like attitude which prompted the 
performance of Brahms's 'Ein deutscher 
Requiem' in- York Minster as a service of 
comfort for the bereaved, and Wagner's 
'Tristan und Isolde' at the London Opera 
House on July 14th in celebration of France's 
Dav." 





USICUS" wrote another letter 
protesting against the pro- 
grams of the London Symphony 
Orchestra. The original pros- 
pectus announced 19 German works, 3 English, 
I French, i Belgian, and no Russian. This 
announcement provoked a howl of rage. The 
management then struck out two overtures by 
Weber and substituted pieces by Borodin and 
Bizet. The revised programs now read as 
follows: 14 German, 4 English, 2 French, i 
Belgian, 3 Russian. **Musicus" went so far 
as to say that he and others could contemplate 
the extinction of the London Symphony 
Orchestra with the utmost calmness, *'if its 
existence is to be purchased only by having 
Germany continually thrust upon us as the 
only land from whence comes musical salva- 
tion, to the almost total suppressibn of Eng- 
land and her Allies as producers of music. 
The fact is that the London Symphony 
Orchestra (and in this it does not stand alone 
among kindred institutions) has so long been 
dominated and permeated by Hun influences 
that these habits of thought, and, apparently, 
their manners, have crept into its bones." 

Mr. J. Landfear Lucas, of Glendora, 
Hindhead Surrey, is upset because he has 
heard that the figure of Lohengrin is carved 
on the archiepiscopal Minster of York. Let 
us examine the gentleman's bimips. 



UT Dr. Richard Strauss is still 
more absurd. War or no war, 
the preponderance of German 
works in the prospectus of the 
London Symphony Orchestra is irritating to 
any modem lover of music. Dr. Strauss, 
however, believes in boycotting on principle 
the works of all living composers belonging to 
nations at war with Germany. * ' That we are 
now banning the creations of those composers 
who have dared to throw mud at German 
KuUur is a matter of course. But the 
worthy works of those foreigners who have 
not been incited to take part in these unworthy 
demonstrations we may quite safely continue 
to use. We do not need to follow the bad 
example of enemy peoples. We are a mighty, 
unshatterable KuUur nation, and we can 
afford to show the world that we are better 
than the others and recognize the best there 
is in art. no matter where it comes from." 

Cock-a-doodle-do ! Is it not possible that 
Strauss misses the royalties for performances 
of works in Paris, Petrograd, and London? 

Mr. Nikisch supports Strauss but says 
he knows of no foreign compositions *' worth 
boycotting." O Arthur I Flos regum Ar- 
thurusi 




N October i6th, women took the 
place of men in the orchestras 
of the music halls controlled 
by Mr. Oswald S'toll in London. 
'.t is said that they were not so bold as the 
men, but that was probably from nervous- 
ness. **As soon as they have gained confi- 
dence they will be quite equal to the men." 
The men had struck. Mr. StoU said he had 
no trouble in securing capable female players. 
"The women are to be paid the same wages 
as the men whose places they will fill." 

Orchestras of women are no new thing. 
The Duchess of Ferrara had her own orchestra 
composed of women; yet the Lord Julian 
in Castiglione's **Book of the Courtier," 
speaking of studies fit for noble dames, said: 
** Likewise the instrumentes of musike which 
she useth (in mine opinion) ought to be fitt 
for this pourpose. Imagin with your selfe 
what an unsightly matter it were to see a wo- 
man play upon a tabour or drumm, or blowe 
in a flute or trompet, or anye like instrumente; 
and this bicause the boisterousnesse of them 
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doeth both cover and take away that sweet 
mildenes with setteth so furth everie deede 
that a woman doeth." 

For many years there have been women 
players at the Colonne concerts in Paris. 
A Woman's Orchestra of Vienna went about 
giving concerts in the Eighties. There are 
women orchestras in at least two American 
cities. 



between the two mulattos, which had a very 
grand appearance indeed." 




OTES and Queries recently pub- 
lished a curious article about 
negro, or colored, bandsmen in 
the British army. A writer had 
stated in the Pall Mall Gazette that negroes 
were first attached to the army in 1783 be- 
cause one of the Guards' bands had refused 
in a body to play at an entertainment or- 
ganized by the officers. A complete German 
band was brought over from Hanover. It 
included negro players for the bass drum, 
cymbals, and triangle. Nearly every regi- 
ment engaged negroes for all the percussion 
instruments. The band of the Scots Guards 
down to 1 84 1 included a negro. Mr. Robert 
Pierpont in Notes and Quotes describes a 
picture of a negro drummer, which was 
published (1848) in ''The Natural History of 
the • Hawk ' Tribe, " written by J. W. Carleton. 
The negro is wearing aA ornamented shell 
jacket, a turban-like headdress with a chain, 
crescent, and tuft, also earrings. The drum 
is slung over his right shoulder. There is 
this reference to him in the letterpress: "If 
there were no niggers, who would make 
sugar for us, and beat the big drum?" And 
so in the Camavelet Museum in Paris is a 
small colored drawing of a negro drummer 
in the band of the French guards. He has 
cjrmbals in his hands. The drawing belongs 
probably to the Revolutionary period. In the 
Westminster Tournament Roll (1509-10) 
one of the mounted trumpeters is a colored 
man. A band attached to a company of the 
West Middlesex Militia is described in a letter 
dated 1793^ '*It consisted of five clarionets 
(jic), two French horns, one bugle horn, one 
trumpet, two bassoons, one bass drum, two 
triangles (the latter played by boys about nine 
years old), two tambourines (the performers 
mulattos {sic)\ and the clash-pans by a real 
blackamoor, a very active man, who walked 




HE London Daily Telegraph makes 
fun good naturedly of Mr. Percy 
Grainger's "Marching Song of 
Democracy." Having in mind 
Walt Whitman, Mr. Grainger evolved his 
own poem, "and a rich and rare thing he 
has evolved, for it could be sung with master- 
ly ease by the inhabitants of any yet dis- 
covered continent or of any part of any 
known continent, of that greater world 
to which the composer now belongs. True 
he lays down the law that 'all the vowels 
should be pronoimced as in Italian, with the 
which should be sounded 
Thus "rum" should soimd 



exception of **u 



as u m rum. 
like English "rum" (incidentally, what does 
rum soimd like? I've heard analogously of 
a man catching rabbits by going into a field 
and making a noise like a turnip), **rum'* 
should rhyme with English ** plum," the vowel 
*4" should always be sounded like **ee." ' " 

But Mr. Grainger is by no means the first to 
fashion a text in this manner. It was reported 
early in this year that Mr. RachmaninoflE had 
written an elegaic piece in ** classical style" 
without words, to be simg *'on a vocale." 
Mme. Neshdanowa did sing it in Moscow. 
And then Mr. Kussewitzki transcribed this 
"Vocalise" for double bass and played it at 
one of his concerts. The only really effective 
chorus in ''Rigoletto" is that of the singers 
behind the scenes in the fourth act imitating 
the sighing of wind. 




T does not seem possible to say 
anything new about the overtiu-e 
to '^Egmont." The critic of the 
London Times has accomplished 
the feat. '* The overture was kept free of the 
passion which is sometimes put into it, and 
which people would not try to put there if 
they thought a little who Egmont was. The 
coda is apt to suffer even more in this respect; 
it often sounds like the merry tune that the 
band plays after a funeral, instead of the 
heavens opening to receive a stout unflinch- 
ing spirit. " 
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Symphony No. 3, in F major, Opus 90, by 

Johannes Brahms (i 882-1 883). First 

Performance at Vienna, 1883. 



_ RAHMS'S detestation of hypo- 

fcu) critical or exaggerated praise 
rO J was one of the best known but 
"" least understood of the qualities 

of his profoundly honest nature; the curt 
rebukes he always gave to flattery won him 
the reputation for bearishness, while the 
sincere loyalty to art which prompted them 
was seldom appreciated at its real value. The 
great success with the public made by his 
third symphony, less complex than the first 
and more vigorously passionate than the 
second, when it was first played by Hans 
Richter in Vienna, December 2, 1883, even 
annoyed him because of the lack of justice in 
appraising the works which it revealed. At a 
rehearsal of the symphony in four-hand piano 
arrangement, played by Brahms and Brull, 
** Have you had any conversation, ** asked one 
of his friends, '*with Mr. X?" — a man who 
had never liked Brahms's music hitherto. 
"He has been telling me how delighted he is 
with the symphony." '*And have you told 
him," replied Brahms, **that he very often 
lies when he opens his mouth?" 

The First Movement 

The ruggedness of character shown in this 
complete superiority to petty vanity, unfor- 
tunately even more rare in musicians than 
in other men, is reflected in the music of the 
third symphony, as indeed it is in almost 
everything Brahms ever wrote.' With what 
heroic vigor it sets out, in those three massive 
chords! The peculiar energy of the pro- 
gression, which recurs many times, forming a 

* The symphony has been arranged for two hands by 
Robert Keller, and is published by Simrock, Berlin. 
The orchestral score is obtainable in the pocket edition 
of Eulenburg, Leipzig. 



sort of ** motto" of the symphony, is due in 
part to the opposition between the A flat of 
the second chord and the A*s of the first and 
third, known as a ** cross relation," and in 
part to the wide leap from the A flat to the 
high F, omitting the C which is equally a 
part of the harmony. This jumping across, 
and omitting, some of the tones, in melodies 
made out of chords or arpeggios, is almost a 
habit with Brahms. Mr. Felix Weingartner, 
in his little book on **The Symphony since 
Beethoven ** points out a certain group of notes 
that occurs so frequently in his pages as to 
have been dubbed the ** Brahms leit-motif." 
It is shown at (Figure I a) ; and a comparison 
with it of the "motto" of the symphony, 
shown at (b) , will show that this is practically 
an inversion of it. 

Figure I. 
(a) The ** Brahms Leit-motif." 



-5- 



(6) Motto from the Third Symphony. 



z\lJSr- 



(c) The first theme, with '* motto " in bass 




In the third measure, against the "motto" 
in the basses, the violins give out a sweeping 
downward phrase (Figure I c) which is the 
real first theme of the movement. Its rhythm, 
with the effect of syncopation given by placing 
a silence on the second accent of the measure, 
is of splendid impetuosity. If the student 
will write in, at the seventh and eighth 
measures, in dotted half-notes,^ the tones 
middle C, E flat, high C, E natural, he will see 
how Brahms introduces the motto again, in a 
way that could not be incorporated in the 
piano version. For many beautiful details 
of this kind one should consult the miniature 
orchestral score. With the fifteenth measure 
commences a quieter transitional passage, 
leading over to the second theme, in the key 
of A major (the mediant of the original key 
of F) and 9-4 time. Here is an example of 
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Brahms's subtlety of rhythmic sense. This 
whole lovely and rather long phrase for the 
lyric clarinet is made from a small cluster of 
notes by simply repeating them in constantly 
altering relationships to the metrical pulse. 
It is repeated, higher, by solo oboe, continued 
by solo flute. (See Figure II.) This method 



Figure II 
Second theme of First Movemeot. 
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Radical group 
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of developing the latent significance of a bit 
of melody, it may be interesting to note, goes 
right back to Bach, who uses it constantly in 
his chorale-variations. Mr. FuUer-Maitland 
truly says of Brahms: '* His power of handling 
his material, so as to bring out every beautiful 
aspect of every theme, is surpassed by none 
of the older masters, not even by Beethoven. 
That power is none the less conspicuous 
because, for the most part, the usual types of 
musical form, those which have been called 
classical, have been employed. . . . Brahms, 
being in no straits for new ideas, had not the 
need, which Liszt and other * advanced * 
composers had, of altering the classical forms 
or experimenting in new ones." With the 
piquant new rhythm of three staccato quarter 
notes, which first appears in the seventh 
measure of page 5 of the piano two-hand 
arrangement, we get a mood of playful 
badinage, interrupted for a moment by a 
mysterious soft announcement of the * ' motto ' ' 
but resumed and continued in rising agitation 
until, with the last few measures on page 6, 
the exposition of themes comes to aa end 
with the return of a more energetic variant of 
theme I. 

The development, rather short for Brahms, 
begins with this also, but goes on with an 
eloquent enunciation of theme II by the 
violoncellos (page 7, measure 7) and with a 
resumption, at the bottom of the page, of the 
mood of badinage. This lasts not very long 
before the motto, tentatively and as it were 
wistfully sounded by a solo horn (page 8, 
line 4), suggests that the return of the themes 
in recapitulation is imminent. But it does 



not occur at once; the sense of dramatic 
suspense is well maintained ; and we have at 
first only a groping version of the first theme 
in the low strings, as if lost in darkness, and 
with all its energy at ebb (Poco sostenuto). 
Only with the emphatic proclamation of the 
motto by the brass choir does will return, and 
the jubilant sweep of the main theme. 

The recapitulation follows the exposition 
closely. Only at its conclusion (in the fourth 
line of page 12) do we get a new departure 
in a development of a hitherto unnoticed 
rising figure of four notes which originally 
appeared in the seventh measure, and now 
generates unsuspected power. Soon, however, 
it gives place to a quieter mood, and after a 
contemplative and peaceful dwelling upon the 
motives first heard in measures 11 and 13 
the music dies out with a slower form of the 
opening notes of the first theme plucked by 
the strings against sustained quiet chords of 
the wood-wind. 

The Second Movement 

A phrase of simple, rather archaic character 
but of great charm is announced by the 
clarinets and bassoons, its cadence echoed by 
strings. A similar one balances it. The 
remainder of the melody illustrates in a note- 
worthy way the flexibility of Brahms's 
rhythmic sense. The device of echo, once 
started, is maintained, but with such variety 
of application that there is no monotony; the 
third phrase has its cadence in the fifth 
measure instead of the fourth, and the echo 
carries it out to six; the last phrase, in 
which the theme returns, does not cadence 
until the third beat of the eighth measure, 
and the echo carries it on to nine measures 
(with an *' overlap") in all. The curious 
motive of four even quarter-notes which 
occurs at the third measure of this phrase, 
its effect enhanced by unexpected harmony 
on its repetition, should be noted for reference 
in a moment. There follows a variation of 
this theme, with dainty sixteenth note 
figuration by the oboe (later strings). With 
the sixth measure on page 15, however, this 
"peters out" and we hear in bass the strange, 
groping motive of four quarter notes which 
we just observed. The rhythmic movement 
grows fainter, as if hesitating, until a new 
theme, in G major, sung by clarinet and 
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bassoon against heavy chords in the strings, 
starts things moving again (Figure III a). 

Figure III. 
(a) Second theme of Second Movement. 

Clarinet and Eaasoon. 




Str Lngs. 



^^g«^ 



m^i 




(6) Remarkable deyelopment of this two-note motive 







The characteristic rh5rthm of this (a note 
twice repeated, first as an up-beat then with 
an accent), destined to assume great import- 
ance in the finale, presently gives rise to a 
most original passage, deserving quotation in 
full (Figure III b) . The way the two D sharps, 
then again two more, then G sharps, and 
finally E flats, are dropped as foreign bodies 
into the musical solution, so to speak, by the 
wind instruments, and then dissolved into it 
by resolution of the dissonances, sometimes 
by the same instruments, sometimes by the 
violins, will hardly be forgotten by any one 
who has once heard it. Such musical imagi- 
nation as this, expressing itself quietly but 
with irresistible force, makes the sonorous 
platitudes of less thoughtful composers seem 
pitifully flat. There follows further variation 
of the first theme, with play of the rh^'thm of 
three against two to which Brahms is so 
addicted, beginning in G major and pro- 
ceeding through B major and other keys to 



debouch in an emphatic reassertion of the 
main motive of it in C major, fortissimo, 
after which it is continued more tranquilly 
by the wood-wind supported by a murmur 
of strings. The theme is repeated with 
simpler figuration through the second half 
of page 1 8, and the motive of its final cadence 
(the last measure on that page), a dotted half- 
note followed by two eighths, generates the 
new and soaring melody of the coda com- 
mencirig on page 19. The wonderful passage 
of injected dissonances, recurring, is followed 
by a ruckblick, or backward glance, at the 
main theme, now hauntingly harmonized 
with plaintive descending chromatic sixths 
of the bassoons over a plucked bass. 

The Third Movement 

This is one of those Poco Allegretto move- 
ments, gentle, graceful, imaginative, which 
the pensive temperament of Brahms made 
him prefer to more rollicking scherzos. The 
violoncellos outline a melody of loveliest and 
most sustained curves over an accompani- 
ment which, divided among the strings, 
yields little to the tune itself in gracious 
charm of contour. After \t has been repeated 
by the violins there follows a brief develop- 
ment of a new and contrasting figure in 
brighter major keys, C and E, and a recur- 
rence of the theme, this time entrusted to 
flute, oboe, and horn. With the change of 
signature appears a new and more elusive 
theme, in A flat, in the wood-wind instru- 
ments, alternating with a strain of tenderest, 
most earnest feeling in the strings, first in 
B major, later in A flat itself. This section 
ends on a question, so to speak — the "first 
three notes of the main theme, reiterated 
thrice, as if interrogatively, by clarinet and 
bassoon. Then, as if in answer, a solo horn 
sings once more the melody, which, after 
digressions much as before, is repeated by 
violins and violoncellos. A brief reminis- 
cence of the middle part ushers in a soft 
ending. 

The Fourth Movement 

The mysterious main theme is given out 
piano and sotto voce by low strings and bas- 
soons in F minor, in such fashion as to fill us 
with the sense of suspense, of something 
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brooding, ominous (Figure IV a)". It is 

Figure IV 
(a) Main theme of Finale. 

Allegro.^ 





(b) Trombone theme (yariant of Second theme of An- 
dante) . (SeeFig nre Ilia. ) 

i motive | 




one of those melodies less remarkable in itself 
than for what it suggests, and used by Brahms 
as an occasion for his marvellous imaginative 
use of variation. The first variant of it 
follows immediately, in the wood-wind, oddly 
lengthened from four measures to five. 
Presently there is a solemn interruption from 
the trombones — that same motive of a note 
twice repeated which we saw in the slow 
movement and noted to be destined to greater 
exploitation in the finale. This theme as it 
now appears, shown in (Figure IV b), should 
now be carefully compared with Figure III a^ 
the version used in the Andante. This is in 
turn interrupted by a vigorous tutti, alter- 
nating with snatches of the first theme a new 



and most energetic rhythm, which presently 
runs into the second theme proper (line 4 of 
page 27), a theme of splendid buoyancy in 
which the rhythm of two against three is 
again prominent, given at first to the violon- 
cellos, in C major. The continuation, on page 
28, brings forward a final theme, in C minor, 
in syncopated rhythm, which, strenuously 
developed, seems to be carrying all before it 
in a madder and madder whirl until it is 
suddenly arrested by the opening notes of the 
main theme, commandingly asserted by the 
horn over dramatic plucked chords of the low 
strings (top of page 29) . A new variation of 
the theme is thus introduced in the wood- 
wind instruments, plucked strings picking out 
the accents; and still another follows, in which 
oboe and bassoon carry the melody, while the 
staccato strings interject chords in a highly 
nervous rhythm. At the bottom of the page 
appears what is perhaps the most original 
variant of all. While high wood-winds 
support an even flow of harmony the strings 
. again interject, but this time it is the theme 
they add, parcelled out oddly into four eighth 
notes to each measure. This striking passage 
is given (in Figure IVc). A development of 
this, of the two-note motive of the trombones, 
and of other matters follows, leading at the 
bottom of page 31 into the return of the 
second theme, this time in F major. What 
•follows it is much as before — the jubilant 
theme in major, the increasing agitation, and 
the dramatic interruption of the horns (middle 
of page 33). But new Vkriants of the inex- 
haustible theme follow: first a curious one in 
triplet rhythm and in the distant key of B 
minor, then one in F minor, but with veiled 
and elusive sonorities, the strings having 
taken mutes and a general air of mystery hav- 
ing descended upon the scene. With the 
change of signature to one flat, Un poco 
sostenuto, begins one of the most wonderfid 
codas that even Brahms has ever written. 
The oboe suggests a slower fprm of the theme 
than any we have yet heard; various instru- 
ments add bits of its motives; and over all, 
like a tide coming in, flows the new sixteenth- 
note figure of the muted strings. Just as 
this seems to be completing its inundation and 
obliterating all landmarks, the repeated-note 
motive from the second movement is asserted 
quietly but irresistibly by the soft brass choir, 
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which gradually builds up the whole theme, 
.its parts always set off from each other like 
islands by the rising flood of the muted 
strings. The passage, which occurs at the 
bottom of page 34, is too long to quote here, 
but it makes one of the most unforgettable 
perorations in all symphonic literature. At 
its subsidence it reverts, by the happiest of 
inspirations, to the main motive of the first 
movement, which will be noticed occurring 
in slowing rhythms through the last nine 
measures, first in the violins, then in the lower 
strings, coming at last to rest on the low F. 
It may well be questioned whether the whole 
range of music has anything finer to show 
than these last two pages. 
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By Frederick H. Martens 




N interesting article by Paul 
Morris in the July issue of 
The New Music Review discus- 
sing "Composers i^^. Russian 
Dancers" asks "What is to become of pro- 
gram music? " and declares that the Diaghileff 
Ballet russe "features program music in a 
way that puts it to ridicule." 

In suppdrt of his contention the author in- 
sists that, "in nearfy every case instead of tak- 
ing the program of some symphonic work as 
outlined by its creator, they [the Russians] 
have woven about the music new fanciful 
stories to suit their own taste. * ' In SchihSrazdde 
and other ballets, he claims that th^ Russian 
dancers "have unwittingly staged some of the 
best musical jokes ever imagined." 

This dictum seems decidedly open to ques- 
tion. When the Russians first developed 
their synthetic dance-drama, they were 
obliged, faut de mieux, to adapt whatever 
seemed best suited, musically, to carry out 
the ideals of their own art purpose, a condi- 
tion which no longer obtains since composers 
such as Richard Strauss, Claude Debussy, 
Maurice Ravel, and others of that ilk collabo- 
rate with them. Naturally, when the Ballet 
russe adapted music to its own needs, as a 



factor in its synthetic scheme, it became a 
part of an organic artistic whole and, as such, 
its original program became of less importance 
than that of the ballet of which it was made a 
part. But adaptations of this kind, however 
radical, are not necessarily "distortions," 
lending themselves to "ridicule." 

Had the characteristically oriental music 
of Schiherazade, for example, been welded with 
a Greek decorative scheme, such as Bakst 
designed for Heline de Sparte, and been used 
in connection with a story from Hellenic 
mythology, we might well cry "Sacrilege!" 
But in this ballet one oriental program was 
substituted for another oriental program, 
both drawn from the same source, with an 
artistic result which has been its own justifica- 
tion and certainly does not deserve to be 
called "a joke." As Henri Gh6on puts it: 
"Is it proper to speak of sacrilege in connec- 
tion with a program composition whose 
program has been changed? The fault lies, 
first of all, with the composer, who should not 
have told us the details of the extraneous 
literary or plastic vision which he had under- 
taken to translate into pure music. I should 
not advise any one to imitate MM. Bakst and 
Fokine, yet I believe that their metamor- 
phosis of Rimsky-Korsakow's poem, without 
regard to its original program, is absolutely 
justified. Speaking more generally, no music 
in itself without the aid of text or image is 
able precisely to define an idea or an emotion, 
to say nothing of form or color: only move- 
ment. And in SchShirazade movement is 
what it should be, and hence is. justification 
enough for the change." 

Calvocoressi agrees with Gh6on. "I am 
well aware of the fact that the negroes are 
massacred at the time when Rimsky*s music 
alludes to the shipwreck of Sinbad's vessel; 
yet I can hardly keep from envying those for 
whom these rhythms and these notes have, in 
themselves, so exact . a meaning that any 
departure from it appears intolerable." He 
adds that even the great Johann Sebastian 
Bach had confided to one and the same 
composition the task of expressing, in the one 
case the pleasures of the hunt, and in another 
the religious fervor of a soul uplifted in 
prayer. 

The fact remains that SchShirazade is one 
of the most beautiful and artistically homogene- 
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ous repertory ntimbers of the Russian ballet. 
Its music, far from becoming a * * musical joke " 
in its dance interpretation, gains warmth and 
color by reason of its scenic and plastic en- 
vironment, while its original tonal beauty does 
not lose because inflected with a new meaning. 

An anecdote recounting Nijinsky's igno- 
rance of Mallarm&*s poetry is adduced to 
"show the attitude of the originators of the 
ballets." R^n^ de Gourmont, Mallarm^'s 
biographer, expressly states that '*Mallarm€*s 
poems, full of questionings, of changing nuance 
and ambiguous perfumes, offer the most 
marvelous pretext for revery." Out of 
Mallarm6*s cryptic and obscure poesy was 
born Debussy's wonderful musical inspira- 
tion, a "Prelude, " a revery, suggested by the 
original poem, but not a translation of it into 
tone. And in Debussy's music, Nijinsky, a 
great artist in a special field, found the in- 
spiration for his choregraphic dance realiza- 
tion, for Debussy's score is, after all, to all 
intents and purposes, an original work. Mal- 
larm6 was an author who tried in his works 
to abolish, one after another, those limits 
'* which hold back speech from the expression 
of the absolute, " one who created for his own 
use a new syntax, employing words in re- 
condite and cryptic meanings to which he 
alone held the key; a great poet — but one 
quite unintelligible to many a well-educated 
Frenchman. It is a question whether an 
actual acquaintance with the poem would have 
aided Nijinsky to achieve that interpretation 
which aroused the admiration of Rodin. He 
found Debussy's ** Prelude" in itself inspira- 
tion enough. 

The Russian interpretation of Uapr^s- 
midi d'un faune and Le spectre de la Rose 
are cited as violations of the spirit of their 
original programs. Yet the first-named does 
not even pretend to be an exposition of Mal- 
larm^'s poem Uapris-midi d*un faune but of 
the ** Prelude" to it, composed by Debussy. 
Hence Debussy's music and Diaghileff's bal- 
let may hardly be called a '* distortion, " 
especially since the French composer himself 
sanctioned the choregraphic version. It does 
not seem essential whether or no Nijinsky 
had or had not read Mallarm6's Uaprhs-midi 
d'un faune, since he could and did divine 
and express the charm and poesy of Debussy's 
** Prelude" to that poem; music that had the 



power to inspire the dancer to develop an 
interpretation which realized the composer's 
ideals. 

The banal cut-and-dried *' definite program " 
which Carl Maria von Weber had in mind for 
his ** Invitation to the Waltz" is quoted by 
Mr. Morris together with an outline of *'The 
Specter of the Rose" ballet story. If we 
contrast these two programs it is at once 
evident that Weber's ** program" is altogether 
inferior — a dancer asks his prospective partner 
to dance, with more or less insistence. She 
agrees after more or less hanging back. They 
dance, the dance comes to an end — ^and there 
you are. Gautier's beautiful little poem, 
which the Russian dancers express plastically 
with such romantic charm and grace, on the 
other hand, could not be improved upon. 
It transforms the somewhat hackneyed waltz 
number, and lends its music a new poesy and 
tender meaning. And the whole character 
of Weber speaks for the asstunption that he 
would have been the very first to prefer the 
exquisite Russian program, with its rosy glam- 
our of delicate and evanescent sentiment, to 
his own less interesting and more common- 
place one. 

In Schumann's Carnaval, where absolute 
music has been provided with a ballet pro- 
gram, -the' accusation of ** distortion" is also 
implied. Yet' 'the ' basis of the Carnaval 
ballet program is supplied by Schumann's 
own titles and indications, characterizing 
certain intimates and ideas of his: his wife, 
Clara (Chiarina), his youthful sweetheart 
Ernestine von Fricken (Estrelle), etc., to- 
gether with various imaginary figures, the 
Lover, the Coquette, the Dreamer, Butter- 
flies, Dancing Letters — ^what more has Fokine 
done than to give these gracious visions shape 
and color, to interpret the delicate irony and 
tender sentiment which permeate the Carnaval 
music in the imagery of motion? Svetlow is 
right when he asserts: ** Disregarding the 
pedantry of deference, Fokine's choregraphic 
Carnaval represents a successful endeavor to 
give tangible realization to the musician's 
dreams. What enjoyable details crowd this 
little work! What opportune discoveries, 
what artistic good taste ! Say what one will, 
Schiunann would have been happy, could he 
have seen his philosopho-poetic reveries thus 
realized." 
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Nor are we able to see that ** the outcome of 
their [the Russians'] distortions of the ideas 
of the composers seems to have been to bring 
discredit on program music. ..." 

Has the music of Schihirasade fallen into 
disrepute with the concert-goer because of its 
choregraphic version ? Do we admire Rimsky- 
Korsakow's Antar any the less because one 
of its movements furnishes the musical 
atmosphere for Roerich's panneau of *'The 
Battle of Kerjenitz"? Were our critics 
shocked when the "symphonic fragments** 
from Ravel's Daphnis et ChloS were first given 
in this country, because they had originally 
been fathered by the ballet ? And far from 
being discredited, the program music directly 
called forth by the modern art-dance, deliber- 
ately written from the standpoint of a dance 
"drama legend, has, most of it, become part of 
the repertory of practically every important 
symphony orchestra. Have Igor Strawinsky 's 
three wonderful scores UOiseau de feu, Le 
Sucre du printemps, and PStrouchka lost 
standing on the symphonic program because 
of their original association with the ballet? 
Plorent Schmitt's strikingly effective Tragedie 
de SaiomS, Paul Dukas*s beautiful PSri, 
Roussel's Festin de VaraignSe, Maurice Ravel *s 
Daphnis et ChloS, to mention some of the 
best-known and best-liked modern symphonic " 
scores, were all primarily conceived for the 
dance and choregraphically presented. 

If the modem dance drama is able to do no 
more than inspire works of this caliber it 
should of necessity be taken seriously. It is 
a truism, of course, that program music 
cannot describe with exactness — it may only 
suggest. Yet if the program music inspired 
by the choregraphic legend is so fine a thing 
that the majority of its individual numbers 
have won wide-spread appreciation in the 
concert hall as symphonic works, quite apart 
from their career as factors in the dance 
drama, the idea that the Ballet russe has 
** discredited" program music or *'put it to 
ridicule" cannot well be entertained. 

Nor is it exact to say that **in nearly every 
case" the Ballet russe has woven about music 
already provided with a program "new fanciful 
stories." In Thamar and in Midas the pro- 
gram of the symphonic poems by Balakirew 
and Maximilien Steinberg are, to all intent, 
retained. Sadko, the Prince Igor Dances, 



and Le Soleil de Nuit are operatic ballet 
episodes, their stories unchanged, rounded 
off, musically and choregraphically, as sepa- 
rate dance numbers; Richard Strauss wrote 
the music for Joseph, Debussy for Jeux, 
Reynaldo Hahn for Le Dieu Bleu, Tscherep- 
nine for Le Pavilion d'Armide and Narcisse, 
all with malice aforethought. The Ballet 
russe has passed the stage of adapting music, 
since the greatest contemporary composers 
have been glad to associate their works with 
it. 

All evidence seems to show that the Ballet 
russe has been of very positive value in in- 
spiring and suggesting the creation of program 
music which, after "having accentuated and 
heightened the emotion pictured in panto- 
mime," takes and holds its place on the 
symphonic program because of its own intrin- 
sic musical merits. And if this be reason to 
the cause of program music the Ballet russe 
is surely, to paraphrase Patrick Henry's words, 
" making the most of it ! " 
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Piano Recital, Moses Boguslawsld. 
Violin Recital, Jacques Thibaud. 
Piano Recital, Mischa Levitzki. 
Son^ Recital, Adelaide Fischer. 
Violui Recital, Isolde Menges. 
Piano Recital, Harold Bauer; 

Benefit: Bethany Day Nursery 
Piano Recital, John PowelL 
Symphony Society of New York; 

Albert Spalding, soloist. 
Piano Recital, Louis Cornell. 
Cecile Behrens and The Saslav- 

sky Quartet. 
Piano Recital, George Copeland. 
Sonata Recital, Clara and David 

Mannes. 
Piano Recital, Guiomar Novaes. 
Song Recital, Emma Roberts. 
Violin Recital, Roderick White. 
Symphony Society of New York; 

Sophie B^asku, soloist. 
Violin Recital, Herbert Dittler. 
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Piano Recital, Charles Cooper. 
Symphony Society of New York; 

Sophie Braslau, soloist. 
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Frankon. 
Song Recital, George Hamlin. 
Flonzaley Quartet. 
Song Recital, Helen Stanley. 
Joint Recital, Natalie and Vic- 
toria Boshko. 
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G. Edwakd Stubbs, Mus. Doc. 




HE activity of the Gennan 
Zeppelin fleet has altered the 
character of ** Evensong " in Eng- 
land, excepting when the service 
takes place early enough in the afternoon to 
be finished before dusk. In many instances, 
owing to depleted choirs, the singing is almost 
entirely congregational. 

How difl&cult it seems to us to realize a 
condition of affairs that necessitates a tjrpe 
of service described as follows: 

''Evensong was simplified for the reason 
that there was not enough light to read by. 
It had been found impossible to darken the 
clerestory windows, and the coloured windows 
in the chancel and the great west window; 
but: those in ' the raistes-r-all 'that you "might 
call the groimd-floor windows — had been 
curtained; and on the window-sills were night 
ligl\ts . (each in a reflector made of a tin 
biscuit-box), which gave just enough subdued 
light to enable people to get into their seats 
with ease, and to avoid possibilities of mis- 
behaviour or panic. 

"The service was conducted from the pulpit, 
the vicar having one shaded candle to read by. 
He had told his people beforehand what Psalm 
they were to say and what hymns they were to 
sing and had asked them to learn them by 
heart. And indeed they had taken him at his 
word. The familiar service proceeded without 
let or hindrance; everything, except the 
Canticles, the anthem, and the hjrmns, was 
said, not sung; the people responded as I have 
rarely heard a congregation in church re- 
spond; they said the alternate verses of 
their Psalm without faltering; and as for the 
hymns — well, I grant that they were well- 
known hymns, *0 God, our help in ages past* 
and 'Abide with me' — but, even then, it did 
one's heart good to hear the volume of soimd 
welling up from the great bookless multitude 
present, among whom there were a consider- 
able number of soldiers. The anthem, I 
should add, was Mendelssohn's *I waited for 






the Lord,' and the singers, like their hearers', 
were in the dark and sang by heart. Very 
beautifully they sang, too." 

E have received a communication 
from a progressive 3''oung or- 
ganist and choirmaster who 
desires to study the art of choral 
and orchestral conducting, and who asks for 
advice as to the best way of securing instruc- 
tion. We would suggest his applying to 
some successful conductor in his immediate 
vicinity for a course of lessons. In case there 
is no orchestra or choral society in the town in 
which he lives ( , Michigan) and conse- 
quently no leader of sufficient experience to 
give instruction, he must either seek a teacher 
in a neighboring city or teach himself as well 
as he can. 

Musicians are often inclined to make fun 
of young men who start choral societies and 
who in spite of many serious drawbacks 
manage to succeed. Critics sometimes take 
a particular delight in "roasting" the orches- 
- tral conducting^ of the inexperienced organist 
who is responsible for the joint performance 
of chorus and orchestra, and without- whpm 
there would' often* (especially in the smaller*" 
towns and cities) be no chorus, and no orches- 
tra, and therefore no target for the super- 
cilious to shoot at. 

An ounce of initiative is worth a ton of 
criticism — for the former is always the mark 
of a live man, and the latter is frequently that 
of a dead one. 

Where facilities for securing lessons in 
conducting are lacking, the self-teaching 
process will often' work wonders. We would 
first of all recommend the study of works on 
choir training and choral conducting. Expert 
choir management generally precedes the 
successful handling of a vocal society. If the 
organist-conductor produces good results 
from his chorus he must be accounted a 
^capable man notwithstanding his probable 
shortcomings with the orchestra. 

There are some excellent text-books on 
chorus training, lists of which can be had 
from various publishers. The best book we 
know is "Choral Technique and Interpreta- 
tion," by Henry Coward. (Novello.) 

A useful little work for those who have a 
limited knowledge of instruments is Mason's 
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" Orchestral Instruments and What They Do" 
(H. W. Gray Co.). Another practical manual 
is *'The Study of the Orchestra/' by Hamilton 
Clark. (Rider & Sons, London.) 

A small handbook that is quite full of 
valuable information for young conductors is 
Cruger's "Notes on Conductors and Conduct- 
ing," published by the Nonconformist Musical 
Journal, London. 

Actual experience, however, is the best 
teacher. When it is possible to form an 
amateur orchestra even if it has to be of a 
very ** scratchy" description, it is well for the 
would-be conductor to make the most of the 
opportunity. 

Not long ago the Musical Herald (Lon- 
don), printed a paper signed *'F. D." which 
gives some amusing and interesting hints 
(of a decidedly warning nature) to organists 
and choirmasters on the subject of con- 
ducting. 

We quote : 

"When an ambitious young organist and 
choirmaster arrives at the point where the 
weekly service begins to grow stale and fails 
to satisfy his artistic ideals, he casts about for 
ways and means of extending his musical 
activities. It is then that he begins to dream 
of performing oratorios. He sees himself, 
baton in hand, directing a great chorus, an 
array of brilliant soloists, and a grand or- 
chestra, and the picture stimulates him to 
formulate plans which will bring his dream to 
realization. He knows that he can teach his 
church choir to sing the usual anthem in a 
fairly correct, if perfunctory, manner, and 
can therefore see no reason why he should 
not be able to teach any chorus one of the 
easier works, say Haydn's 'Creation' or 
Gaul's 'Holy City.' His next step is to 
talk to some of the prominent members of his 
church, soliciting their aid for the formation of 
a choral society. The plan is widely adver- 
tised in social and musical circles, and, presto,- 
the chorus is formed, the. conductor is for- 
mally elected, and everything is ready to begin 
rehearsals. 

"Let us suppose that he manages fairly well 
with, his chorus. His experience in church 
enables him to drill the voices into singing 
with fair accuracy of intonation, rhythm, and 
what is usually called 'shading.' His singers 
look upon him as an authority, for, after all. 



he is the biggest frog in the puddle, and they 
are not competent to judge whether he is 
teaching them true art or only dry bones. They 
attend rehearsals with fair regularity, and 
finally the time arrives when the concert is 
to crown his and their eflEorts. Soloists, in so 
far as they cannot be found among local 
singers, are engaged from the metropolis. 
As such things. are expensive, only one full 
rehearsal can be provided, and this has to 
take place on the day of the performance in 
order to reduce the hotel expenses of soloists 
and orchestra. Now the poor conductor 
begins to quake in his boots. He not only 
has never conducted an orchestra before, 
but he has only a very dim and nebulous idea 
of its composition. He has, it is true, sent 
for a full score, but has found it so full of 
puzzling notation, such as B'' Clarinets, 
Horns in F, Trumpets in B'', C clefs, etc., 
and the size of the page over which every 
measure spreads itself appears so large, that 
he despairs of ever being able to know whether 
all these different instruments really play their 
parts correctly or not. He has therefore come 
to the decision to conduct from the piano- 
score, in which he is at home, and to trust to 
luck that the orchestra will do the right thing 
at the right time. As for knowing how the 
instruments sound — the difference between 
the oboe and clarinet, horn and trumpet, 
trombone and tuba — he has yet to learn it all 
by experience. 

"But it would never do to let his admirers 
in the chorus know how little he knows, and 
so he determines to preserve a bold front and 
to command his orchestra as Napoleon did 
the Old Guard.' This is, of course, a serious 
mistake. The experienced orchestral player 
will recognize the tyro by the first beat of the 
baton, and he has an ingrained contempt for 
the incompetent leader. If such a beginner, 
however, should throw himself on the mercy 
of his musicians, telling them that his op- 
portunities for conducting orchestras have 
been limited and that he begs them to 
help him carry the concert through suc- 
cessfully, they may smile a sardonic grin, 
but will usually bring the concert to a 
successful finish in spite of his poor leader- 
ship." 

This advice, that the tyro should take the 
players into his confidence, and tell them 
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candidly that there are things in the orchestral 
sphere beyond his ken, and that he would 
appreciate any consideration shown him, 
seems to us excellent. 

That sort of attitude goes far toward 
disarming opposition. 

But woe betide the neophyte who fails to 
reckon with his own ignorance ! 

"On a certain occasion the story goes that 
one of these local lights not only showed his 
incompetency at rehearsals, by not being able 
to give a single intelligent sign to the orches^ 
tra, but blamed the orchestra for the inevit- 
able confusion which reigned as soon as he 
began conducting, the orchestra deter- 
mined to revenge themselves, and, before the 
performance, quietly passed around the word 
among themselves that they would play the 
' Soldiers' Chorus ' from Faust ^ which was one 
of the numbers to be performed with the 
chonis, one tone higher than the score called 
for. The result was, of course, terrible, as 
this brought the pitch far beyond the reach 
of the singers, and the most heartbreaking 
shrieks were emitted by them in their efforts 
to accommodate themselves to the 'enforced 
elevation. '" 

Of the mishaps that befall the unwary, 
" F. D. *' gives some amusing instances. 

"The closing measures of a certain choral 
work end on a chord sustained for four 
measures by the full orchestra, with Sifermata 
on the last bar. The tympani-player, however, 
should stop his *roir on the first beat of the 
last measure, while the rest of the orchestra 
holds the fermata. Arrived at this point the 
conductor stopped beating time and simply 
held up both hands to indicate the 'hold,* 
and, as the tympani-player got no beat, he 
kept on ' rolling ' his drum. In great consterna- 
tion the conductor turned to the leader and 
said: ' For heaven's sake, how can I stop that 
drum?* In reply, the leader simply pulled 
down the conductor's arm, which down-beat 
was all the drummer needed to end the 
conductor's misery. " 

The gymnastics of conducting often amaze 
an audience. The performances referred to in 
the following must have been worth double 
the price of admission. 

"A ridiculous instance of ignorance in time- 
beating was related to me by a musician. 
The piece was in 12-8 measure. The con- 



ductor started the first beat at about the level 
of his face, the second was another down- 
beat just below the chin, the third was 
opposite his chest, and thus he beat down 
until at the twelfth beat he nearly touched the 
floor, arose from his low stooping position, and 
started at the first beat of the next measure, 
again opposite his face. Another local would- 
be conductor always insisted on beating out a 
full bar at the beginning of a number, even if 
the orchestra was to begin on the last beat 
of the bar, and accompanied * his violent 
gestures by shouting in a loud voice, which 
could be heard all over the hall, 'One, two, 
three, ready, go!'" 

However, young aspirants should not be 
discouraged at the failures and accidents 
which are certain to overtake them in the 
early study of the mysterious art of conduct- 
ing. Given a determination to succeed, a fair 
amount of self-assurance, and (above all) the 
gift of personal magnetism, and we have 
factors that will make a capable chorus and 
orchestral leader. But the thing takes 
time. 

•As "F. D." well remarks: 

"In the army the authority of the State 
enforces blind obedience to the officer's 
command. In the realm of music obedience 
is given only to one who is able to inspire 
every participant with love for the work, for 
the cause of art. It takes four years to train 
an officer. At least an equal period of con- 
centrated study and training should be 
devoted to the education of a conductor. 
Instead, as a rule, he just ' happens.' It looks 
so easy. One just wiggles a stick in the air 
and 'the band begins to play.' Sometimes it 
does, but sometimes it does not. One of these 
aspiring young leaders in a small town had 
secured the services of a famous symphony 
orchestra to assist in the performance of a 
well-known oratorio. At the rehearsal all 
•were assembled and ready to begin. The 
musicians had their instruments in position 
awaiting the conductor's signal, but nothing 
happened, for the poor fellow looked at the 
musicians in helpless anxiety for several 
minutes, and finally exclaim.ed: 'Gentlemen, 
for heaven's sake, begin — I don't know how 
to start you.' After that there was no further 
trouble — the orchestra took charge of the 
performance. " 
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HE influence of the ** movies" is 
beginning to give^ choirmasters of 
male choirs considerable trouble. 
Restless choir boys find it diffi- 
cult to resist the lure of the film play, and 
they often **hook it" when the time comes 
for choir practice or church service. A more 
serious matter is the increase in juvenile 
delinquency reported in large cities. In 
Chicago, for instance, there has recently been 
a notable growth of crime among boys, as 
shown by the poKce record of arrests. In 
England also the boys have been on the 
rampage. The Guardian (London) says: 

*'That there should, last winter, have been 
an increase of 34 per cent, over the previous 
year in the number of persons tmder sixteen 
charged with punishable offences in the large 
towns is a very serious fact. Most of the 
mischief committed by these children — 
mostly boys — ^is the result of high spirits 
working upon an imitative faculty which, if 
we may believe the evidence of Mr. G. A. 
Aitken, head of the Children's Department 
at the Home Office, and other careful db- 
servers, has been strongly developed by the 
constant witnessing of undesirable, ipiotiftres.' 
If we can turn the high spirits into a healthier 
direction and place the films under a more 
effective censorship, we shall at once cure 
and prevent. Sir Robert Baden-Powell's 
plan of getting Boy-Scouts to take street 
boys under their charge as honorary members 
of the local Scouts* Clubs is a simple and 
practical method of meeting the difficulty. 
'The worst hooligan soon makes the best 
Scout,* Sir Robert tells us, but the dearth of 
Scout officers since 70 per cent, of them went 
to the war makes it very difficult to take full 
advantage of the opportunity. Yet it is an 
oppportunity not to be lost, and points the 
way to a series of social salvages of the first 
importance.*' 




HE October issue of the Catholic 
Choirmaster (Baltimore) contains 
the following communication 
from Mr. E. C. Sherwood of 
!!^ew York, who is opposed to what he terms 
the "English choir school** system of training 
choristers, and who is out of sympathy with 
the views recently expressed in this column. 
"In the September issue of the New Music 



Review (New York), the editor of the Ecclesi- 
astical Music department of that journal, 
takes exception to a number of statements 
made in my letter as printed in the July issue 
of the Catholic Choirmaster. 

"He claims that the terms * natural, * * string,' 
'flute,* and 'foghorn* are rather vague when 
used to describe vocal tinibre, and adds: 
' one can hardly make out what he means by 
the boy's natural voice.* 

"What I mean by the boy*s natural voice is 
that quality of sound produced by a lad when 
he is taught to sing in a fundamentally correct 
manner, in contradistinction to the artificial 
quality advocated by so many writers and 
teachers, which flourishes particularly in the 
English choir-schools and is copied to a great 
extent by the choirmasters of the Episcopal 
churches in this country. 

"A 'natural' voice as I understand it is 
the result of a system of training which is 
based upon the correct production of all the 
vowels and a free, elastic, and responsive co- 
operation of the respiratory organs with the 
vocal chords,' and a thorough tmderstemding 
of the laws governing resonance. 

"If I should train a boy and utilize the 
vowel *oo' for instance in the vocal exercises 
and neglect almost entirely the study of other 
vowels, I would be safe in sa3ring that in all 
probability the lad would not have a * natural ' 
voice. 

"If the system adopted religiously ex- 
cluded all possibility of the development of 
any other register but the so-called 'head- 
register, * and did not recognize the fact that 
in a boy*s voice as in an adult's voice there 
were certain particular characteristics apper- 
taining to the tones in the medium register 
as well as the low register, then, I think I 
would be justified in saying that such a system 
could not produce or develop a 'natural 
voice.' 

"The Violin G string has its distinct tone 
color, while the D, A, and E strings have 
their respective tonal characteristics. 

"Imagine a violinist attempting (if such a 
thing were possible) to play music intended 
for the D string for instance, on the E string. 

"It is just such an imnatural procedure, 
however, that is recommended by boy-voice 
trainers according to the English system. 
They claim that it is necessary to bring the 
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head quality down into the other registers 
(even to the low or chest register) in order 
that the boy may not use his ' chest * voice. 

*'This unnatural method would eliminate 
entirely the characteristic qualities peculiar 
to the medium and lower registers, and for 
w^at reason? — ^merely because it is somewhat 
difficult to train a boy to use his meditun and 
lower tones in a correct manner, and still more 
difficult to teach him how to blend these 
various registers in such a way that a break 
will not be perceptible. 

"It may be much easier, to train boys 
according to the English system but once they 
use the soft-palate (falsetto) method of singing 
there is little hope that they will ever sing in 
a correct manner. As an example of this, I 
may cite in the case of a famous boy soprano 
who a number of years ago toured the country 
and was acknowledged as one of the best boy 
sopranos. After his voice changed he was 
induced to go to Paris to study for the opera. ' 
His experience there is best described in his 
own words : ' I was first told to rest completely 
and not sing a note for a year. My teacher 
said that as a result of singing in the manner 
I had as a boy, I formed such habits that it 
would take a long time to eradicate the effects 
of the faulty system.' He did not hesitate 
to blame the falsetto method for the vocal ills 
that beset him after his voice had changed. 

**With regard to methods, I am glad to 
note the growing tendency toward a rational 
system of boy-voice itraining, based upon 
fundamentally correct vocal principles, which 
approaches the method used by the old 
masters of Bel Canto. (Some of the exponents 
of the English method have the temerity to 
claim their method is the old Italian method.) 

** Falsetto singing (and by this term I mean 
that species of vocalization in which the soft 
palate, instead of the hard palate is utilized 
for resonance) is, as its name indicates, a false 
system and is resorted to only by those who 
cannot sing in a legitimate manner. (Witness 
some of our popular tenors who resort con- 
tinually to the use of the ' pretty ' device for 
the high notes in their sickly sentimental 
ballads.) 

*'The question is important however, and 
should be more thoroughly discussed by our 
organists and choirmasters, especially those 
who have boys in their care. " 




HE characteristics of a really good 
hymn are, we fear, but little 
understood by organists — and, 
in fact, by the majority of 
people who attend churches and who join in 
the singing. The following which is taken 
from the Catholic Choirmaster^ we especially 
commend to all who are responsible for the 
making of hymnals: 

**A true hymn for the whole congregation 
must avoid everything that one or the other 
person may perhaps feel or imagine to feel, 
but what the rest will not feel with him. 

**A hymn for the people must carefully 
guard against all excess of pathos and effem- 
inacy of sentiment, against exaggeration and 
affectation in the emotions as well as in their 
utterance. 

*'A good hymn should avoid puzzling 
paradoxes and strange metaphors. 

*'Our hymns should be real church hymns, 
hence neither secular, nor merely pious lyrics. 
Works of art, that are destined to come into 
the most immediate neighborhood of the 
sanctuary; hymns, that are to be sung during 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, must be not only 
thoroughly sacred, but so worthy and dignified 
withal, that they fit the dignity and sublimity 
of the sacred function, resembling and har- 
monizing with what is strictly liturgical. 
They must not only exclude ever>^hing 
worldly and frivolous, but also embody unc- 
tion and devotion in no slight degree. As in 
all the other arts, so also in the art of poetry 
(and of music), what is destined for God's 
temple must be sacred, that is to say hallowed, 
set apart, segregated from profane use; one 
must at once notice from its outward appear- 
ance, that it was made for the church^ As we 
can readily distinguish a church building 
from every other edifice destined for secular 
purposes, and a chalice from a beaker or 
goblet, so also should it be possible to eet the 
impression from a hymn, that it is not a 
secular song, and that it is something more, 
too, than a sacred song for concert or home 
use. Both text and tune of a hymn must 
absolutely show forth a churchly character, 
which indeed does not mean that they should 
be monotonous and dull, but that they should 
possess both earnestness and solemnitv. *' 
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HEADQUARTERS 

A Council meeting of special importance was held 
at the Guild Offices Monc^y, October 30th, with the 
following present: Warden Walter C. Gale, Treasurer 
Dr. Baier, Secretary Munson, J. Warren Andrews, 
Dr. Brewer, Dr. Carl, Messrs. Buhrman, Coombs, 
Demarest, Federlein, Hedden, Keese, Martin, Norton, 
Williams, and Wright. 

A new Chapter was formed for Northeastern 
Pennsylvania, with twenty-four new members and 
some transfers from other Chapters; the list of new 
members will be found with the Colleagues newly 
elected. 

Mr. Simon Fleischmann, Buffalo, N. Y., was elected 
an Honorary Associate in recognition of his work in 
behalf of the organ and organists of his city. The 
instrument there has received much prominence in 
concert work owing to Mr. Fleischmann 's particular 
influence and interest. 

For the convenience of Chapters and Branches, there 
have been prepared electrotypes of the Guild Seal, which 
should be printed on all stationery and literature of the 
Guild ; these are made in two sizes, one and one-quarter 
inch and two and one-quarter. They will be supplied 
to the proper Chapters at cost, post-paid; seventy-five 
cents for the smaller, and one dollar for the larger. 
Send orders to the General Secretary'. 

Too many members forget that bills have to be paid 
promptly, even though we are organists. There is a 
great loss of time, stationery, and patience in the send- 
ing of the third and fourth bill to delinquent members. 
In the future there will be posted on the Delinquent 
List on the walls of the General Office the names of all 
those who are in arrears after having been duly notified 
of such fact by the General Treasurer. You are invited 
to pay up, or be hung up. We much prefer the former; 
do you? 

The attention of Chapter members is called to 
Section I of Article IV of the Constitution. How many 
Chapters have ever sent their Deans to attend even 
one meeting of the Council at Headquarters? The work 
and scope of the Guild is growing tremendously, and 
only by imited interest and imited effort can it be 
properly taken care of. Benefit would accrue not only 
to the Executives at Headquarters but also to the Chap- 
ters if the Deans could only arrange to be present for 
at least one Council meeting each season. The expense 
would not be too great; the remedy for those Chapter 
Treasuries that are too poor to afford this little excur- 
sion for their Dean is an increased membership. 

The Council has learned with deep regret of the death 
of Roy S. Greenough, of Poughkeepsie, who passed our 
Associate Examinations last season with very good 
markings, though afflicted with total blindness. His 
examination was conducted exactly as that of all other 



candidates, with the exception of the sight-reading 
test; all written work was orally dictated by him, as was 
also the transposition test. An engraved Certificate of 
Assodateship was sent by the Council to the bereaved 
mother of this promising young musician. 

The Recitals formerly held under the auspices of the 
New York City Board of Education in conjunction 
with the American Guild of Organists attracted large 
audiences at their inauguration, and continue to do so. 
However, the Council has seen fit to withdraw the use 
of its name in connection therewith for the future. 

The following Colleagues have been elected : 
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HEADQUARTERS 

Brereton, Seton L., sio West I42d St., New York City. 
Buchanan. Beaufort, sio West I42d St., New York City. 

NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

Bunts. Mrs. Grace N.. 32 Mt. Union St.. East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Don Herbst Copeland, 1479 East ii8th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jones, Mrs. J. Powell, 20SS East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

Luce, Wendell H., Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass. 

MINNESOTA CHAPTER 

Spence, Mrs. G., River Falls, Wisconsin. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER 

Smith, Mrs. C. B., 180 1 Columbia Road. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

Goodwin, Melvin Biggs, 238 West School Lane, Germantown* 
Phila., Pa. 

GEORGIA CHAPTER 

Cozzcns, Mrs. Laura, 13 W. Peachtree PI., Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

Moore, George H., 2236 Kemper Lane, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

Bradbury, W. R.. 917 Webster St., Scranton. Pa. 
Briggs, Harold S., 316 Washington St., Scranton. Pa. 
Broad, Mabel, Miss. 203 — 13th St., Honesdale. Pa. 
Conway, Rose, 163 S. Bromley St., Scranton, Pa. 
Davies, Alwyn, 751 Main St., Peckville, Pa. 
Davies. William G., 112 S. Sherman St., Wilkes-Barrc, Pa. 
Evans, T. E., 402 Lackawanna Ave., Olyphant, Pa. 
Fritz, Augusta, Miss, 1406 Jackson St., Scranton, Pa. 
Hall, Grace A.. Miss, 72 Spring St., Carbondale. Pa 
Jon^, Ralph P., 19s Academy St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Krantz, Jean. Miss, 47 Lincoln Ave.. Carbondale, Pa. 
Long, Mrs. Arthur W.. 1725 Jefferson St., Scranton, Pa. 
Lowndes. WiUiam G., 1743 Capouse Ave.. Scranton. Pa. 
Nordt, Miss Frieda C. 824 Webster St.. Scranton. Pa. 
Phillips, Louis Baker. 9x7 Vine Street. Scranton. Pa. 
Richardson. J. Fowler. 359 S. River St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Ruddy, Wm. A.. P. O. Box 376, Archbald. Pa. 
Samson, Frank. 15 Canaan St.. Carbondale. Pa. 
Seamans, Mrs. J. G.. 632 Madison St., Scranton. Pa. 
Walbank, Frederick. 170Z Madison Ave., Scranton. Pa. 
Wallace, Miss Marion E., 400 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 
Watkins, Morris W.. 12 13 Providence Rd., Scranton, Pa. 
Williams. Charles, 11 17 Luzerne St.. Scranton. Pa. 
Wood. Ernest, 62 N. Main St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 



REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
OF 1917. 



EXAMINATIONS 



In consequence of the delay in procuring music from 
the continent of Europe the Examination Committee 
has changed one of the selections to be played for the 
Fellowship, as follows: "Andante, in D," Alfred 
Hollins, instead of "Adagio, " 6th Symphonie, Widor. 

A large number of candidates have already applied 
for the IQ17 tests. 

For information, address Warren R. Hedden, Mus. 
Bac, F.A.G.O., Chairman of the Examination Com- 
mittee, 170 West 75th St., New York. 



VIRGimA CHAPTER 



The first event of the season under the auspices of the 
Virginia Chapter was an organ recital played by Walter 
Edward Howe, A.A.G.O., Sunday, Nov. 5th, at old 
St. Paul's Church. The following interesting program 
was made even more interesting by the clearly articu- 
lated phrasing, the sense of balance and contrast, and 
the native musical feeling of the organist. (Program.) 
At the close of the recital a meeting of the Tidewater 
members of the Chapter was held at the call of the 
Dean, Wm. H. Jones, A.A.G.O., and it was decided to 
have four meetings of the members during the winter 
devoted to the study of the great classic oi^an com- 
posers. A great interest is being shown in the work 
this year and half a dozen new members are to be added 
to the roster of the Chapter. The first Guild recital 
to be given in Danville, Va., will be played at the 
First Presbyterian Church by Miss Jessie T. Brewer, 
A.A.G.O., during November. 



PRIZE ANTHEM COMPETITION 

The annual competition for the Clemson Gold Medal 
(value fifty dollars) and an additional prize of fifty 
dollars given by the H. W. Gray Co. (Agents for Novello 
& Co.) is announced by the American Guild of Organists. 
The competition is open to all musicians residing in the 
United States and Canada, whether members of the 
Guild or not. The conditions of the competition are as 
follows: 

The text, which must be in English, may be selected 
by the composer, but the anthem must be of reasonable 
length (six to eight printed pages of octavo), and it must 
have a free accompaniment. Only one anthem may be 
submitted by each competitor, and a successful com- 
petitor shall not be eligible for re-entry. 

The manuscript, signed with a nom de plumes or 
motto, and with the same inscription upon a sealed 
envelope containing the composer's name and address, 
must be sent to the General Secretary, 90 Trinity 
Place, New York, not later than February i, 19 17. 

To ensure return of manuscripts, stamps should be 
enclosed. 

The successful composition becomes the absolute 
property of the Guild, and shall be published by the 
H. W. Gray Co. 

The adjudicators will be Walter J. Clemson, M.A., 
A.G.O.; R. Huntington Woodman, F.A.G.O.; and 
Samuel A. Baldwin, F.A.G.O. 



A Prize Oigan Composition Contest has been insti- 
tuted at the Guilmant Organ School open to members 
of the Alumni Association of the School. 

The idea is to stimulate the Composition of Organ 
Music and to create original musical thought. The 
successful composition will be published and a royalty 
given to the composer. The contest closes January i, 
191 7, and the result will be announced early in the 
new year. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Cornwall, N. Y., July, 1916. 

Editor, "The New Music Review," 

New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

Sometime ago, I sent out MSS. of the two octave 
pedal scales, to fifty-six prominent organists in America, 
asking that they kindly fill in their own personal method 
of pedaUing and return in stamped envelope enclosed. 

I received sixteen replies, and after some weeks of 
work that required more concentration than I had 
imagined, I have formed from the majority the pedal- 
lings enclosed. 

It must be distinctly understood that my own per- 
sonal ideas have not entered into the compilation at all, 
my business was merely to find out what the majority 
thought. 

No two of the returned MSS. were alike in all the 
scales, and in some cases only four of the pedallings for 
a single scale were similar. 

My impression of the MSS. as a whole was, that the 
trend seems to be toward keeping the left foot, more or 
less exclusively to the left of pedal board, only using 
right where left could not be used easily and vice versa 
with the right. 

This is very marked in the scale of C major where 70 
per cent, used left foot only, heel and toe, to C and right 
foot only from D up. 

Using alternate toes for a scale .passage (wliich was 
the method I was taught) was practically snowed under, 
although several eminent teachers thought it best for 
beginners. 

The opinions of all the gentlemen who kindly replied 
are well worth quoting, but this started out to be a 
consensus of opinion and not a collection of individual 
ideas. 

I was disappointed at not receiving more replies, but 
probably those who did not reply had already reached 
the conclusion to which I have come, viz., that a stand- 
ard system of pedalling for each scale (akin to the 
system of fingering the manual scales) does not seem 
possible. 

I thank you very much for replying to my former 
circular letter — and remain. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. Appleby-Robinson, A.A.G.O. 

These gentlemen sent replies, either letters stating 
their views or pedal markings, ^ee opposite page: 

Clifton C. Brainerd, 
Wm. C. Carl, 
George H. Day, 
Clifford Demarest, 
Clarence Dickinson, 

Frank Frysinger, 

Harold Geer, 
W. R. Hedden, 
E. A. Kraft, 
J. Herman Loud, 
T. Tertius Noble, 
J. D. M. Priest, 
A. Riemenschneider, 
Frederic Rogers,- 
Karl Otto Staps, 
R. Huntington Woodman. 
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Editor, "The New Music Review." 

Dear Sir: 

Mr. Harve^r Grace, in his most interesting and 
instructive article in your November issue, makes the 
statement that "thirty years ago, the average organist 
knew only two kinds of music for his instrument, one 
classical and the other driveling. " There is room for 
so many definitions in this statement, that one hesitates 
to suggest any alteration in it; but I will rush boldly in, 
and a^ Mr. Grace to make his "thirty" read "forty" 
or, perhaps, "forty-five." At the risk of appearing 
egotistic, I am going to make — with your land per- 
mission — some personal statements. At this date,' it is 
hard to be accurate as to times and seasons; yet I have 
distinct recollection of having given organ recitals as 
far back as 1870 or 1871, and of playing music which 
was not so driveling as it might have been. In 1870 or 
'71, I enjoyed the pleasure of taking part in a concert 
with Mr. Dudley Buck, at which he played the Bach 
Passacaglia, his newly-published "Wedding March" 
and some smaller pieces. I played the Bach "big" G 
minor Fugue, and Batiste's "Ste. Cecile," No. 2. 
Soon after this, Mr. Buck honored me by dedicating to 
me his "Variations on a Scotch Air" ("Annie Laurie") 
which does not come under either of Mr. Grace's 
categories. This was in 187 1, at about which time Mr. 
Buck was quite active as a composer. Not to occupy 
too much space, I may say, without giving the names, 
that 1868 saw the publication of five compositions of 
his; 1 87 1 of 2; and in 1877 his second Organ Sonata was 
published, on my copy of which is a memorandum that 
it was played as a Postlude (the first movement) on 
Sept. 1 6th of that year. It was something of a pioneer in 
organ recitals in this part of Connecticut, and music- 
lovers (among whom was Mr. W. E. Ashmall, now of 
Arlington) used to come from Bridgeport, as our 
former Warden, Mr. Frank Wright, used to come from 
Stamford, to the First Congregational Church in 
Norwalk, to hear the recitals which I gave on alternate 
Monday evenings through several winters. While I 
did play some of Batiste's and Wely's Hghter pieces, 
there were always a Fugue of Bach, and a Sonata of 
Guilmant, Rheinberger, Buck, or Merkel, with some 
singing by local vocalists. It is a source of regret to 
me that my programs of that time have been lost;' one, 
in particular, I should be very glad to find. For what 
might nowadays be called "a stunt," I once played 
five Sonatas, Rheinberger op. iii, Silas op. 82, Guil- 
mant op. 56 — ^and, I regret to say I cannot recall the 
other two. My motto was: *'Res severa est verum 
gaudium," To lighten my ordinary programs, I often 
played an Overture — transcribing it "off-hand" — 
that is, after careful study. 

Trusting that, in consideration of my contribution to 
musical history, I may be pardoned for occupjdng so 
muchf of your valuable space, I remain yours truly, 

Alex S. Gibson. 

The Bach Choir of the Bethlehems, which has 
attracted national attention through its annual festivals 
at Lehigh University, voted to accept the invitation of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra to participate 
in the celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Orchestra. The concert in which 
the Bach Choir is to sing will be held in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, on Saturday evening, January 20th. 
Oswald G. Villard, President of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, extended the invitation to Dr. J. 
Fred Wolle, Conductor of the Bach Choir. 

All expenses of transportation and entertainment for 
the 200 Bach singers in the trip to New York will be 
borne by Charles M. Schwab, Chairman of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, who is a guarantor of the Bach 
Festivals. 



Frances Ingram, contralto of the Chicago Opera 
Company, was heard in recital at JEohsn Hall on the 
afternoon of Monday, November 6th. Miss Ingram 
also gave a recital at Jordan Hall, Boston, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, November ist. 

Madame Gertrude Auld, the lyric soprano, gave the 
first recital of her New York season at the Comedy 
Theatre upon the afternoon of Wednesday, November 
1st. The singer, who is well known to the recital-going 
public of the city, devoted a major share of her first 
program to folk-songs sung in the original tongues. 

Harvey B. Gaul, organist of Calvary Church, Pitts- 
burgh, has just been awarded the $100.00 prize offered 
by the Madrigal Club of Chicago. This year's prize was 
for a setting for mixed voices, of an old Greek poem, 
entitled, "A Spring Ditty. " This is the second choral 
prize Mr. Gaul has won within two years. 



©Ixtivcit Botes 



The "Daughter of Jairus" by Stainer was presented 
at the Sacred Recital by the chorus choir of the First 
Congregational Church[, jepey City, N. J., Oct. 15th, 
under the direction 6t W. El Hicks, choirmaster. 

Gaul's "The Holy City" was presented at the 
Church of the Redeemer, Morristown, N. J., on Sunday 
evening, Oct. 29th, under the direction of Kate Eliza- 
beth Fox. Miss Jean W. Underbill of New York sang 
the soprano solos. 

On Oct. 25th a Sacred Recital was presented by the 
chorus choir of St. Mary's P. E. Church, Jersey City, 
N. J., under the direction of W. E. Hicks, choirmaster. 
Program: "Prelude, 3rd Sonata in C minor," Guil- 
mant; "The Song of Miriam," Schubert; "Festival 
Te Deum," Sullivan. 

The choir of the Ponce de Leon Avenue Baptist 
Church of Atlanta, Georgia, supplemented by extra 
voices, will render Harry Alexander Matthews' cantata, 
"The Story of Christmas," on Christmas Sunday 
evening, imder the direction of Walter Peck Stanley, 
organist and choirmaster of the church. 

A "Parker" service was given at the First Baptist 
Church, Philadelphia, Frederick Maxson, Organist, 
Sunday, November 5th, when the choir sang selections 
from "Hora Novissima" by Dr. Horatio Parker. 
Anthems by the same composer were also sung, and the 
Nocturne and Concert Piece were played by Mr. 
Frederick Maxson. 

At the four o'clock service at St. Bartholomew's 
Church, New York, on four successive Sunday after- 
noons, beginning October 15th, Mendelssohn's "Elijah" 
(in full) was performed, a portion of the oratorio 
each Sunday. 

Miss Grace Kerns, soprano; Mrs. Benedict- Jones, 
alto; Mr. William Wheeler, tenor; Mr. Edgar Schofield, 
bass; and chorus of fifty voices imder the direction of 
Arthur S. Hyde, O. & C. 

The following were included in the service lists of 
Grace Church, Utica, N. Y., De Witt C. Garretson, 
O. & C. during October: "Communion," Merbeck; 
"The Lord is my Light," Salter; "Evening," Anglican; 
"Hark, Hark, my Soul," Shelley; "Te Deum in C," 
Salter; "The Lord hath commanded," Mendelssohn; 
"Praise the Lord," Watson; "Whoso dwelleth," 
Martin; "Evening in Eflat," Stainer; " Saviour, when 
night, " Shelley; "Te Deum in A, " Stainer; "Thou wilt 
keep, " Williams; " Grieve not the Holy Spirit, " Stainer; 
"I am Alpha and Omega," Stainer; "The radiant 
mom," Steane. 
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At a Festival Service held in Christ Church, Warren, 
Ohio, on Friday evening, September 29th, under the 
auspices of the Regional Club of the Diocese of North- 
eastern Ohio, the choir was made up of the combined 
choirs of St. John's, St. Andrew's, St. James', and St. 
Augustine's Choirs of Youngstown; St. Luke's Choir of 
Niles; Christ Church Choir of Warren; and St. John's 
Choir of Sharon, Pennsylvania — seven choirs in all. 
The Sharon Choir came twenty-seven miles. The 
Youn^town Choirs journeyed the intervening fifteen 
miles m large auto trucks. Before the service a supper 
was served to the visiting choirs. George Henry Day of 
St. John's Church, Youngstown, was in charge, and 
directed the huge choir in an inspiring program with 
Miss SalHe Tod Smith of Christ Church, Warren, at the 
organ. The program: Processional, "Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers," Sullivan; Magnificat in C, Kettle; 
Anthem, "Fierce was the wild billow" (a capella). 
Noble; H3rmn, "The spacious firmament on nigh," 
Haydn; Offertory, "O Lord how manifold," Bamby; 
Recessional, "Jerusalem the golden," Lejeune. 

The four o'clock musical services at All Saints' 
Church, Brooklyn, will resume on November 5th. 
These services, which are unique, attracted considerable 
attention from the music-loving public last season. 
Only piure ecclesiastical music was sung, in four, six, 
and eight parts. The intention at All Saints' is to offer 
religious music as fine in character as the best sym- 
phonic music, and thus offer in Brooklyn, locally, the op- 
portunity to hear high class ecclesiastical compositions. 

Last season the choir gave the first church renditions 
of some thirty-five compositions, including the motet, 
"Glory Be to God on High," Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, the 
NuncDimittis byTschesnokoff; "0, Gladsome Light!" 
Dvoretsky; The Lord's Prayer, Ancient Plainsong, 
etc. The famous "Credo" by Gretchaninoff was 
given several performances, and will be rendered again 
this season. 

The service is one hour in length and consists of the 
full choral service and responses, the Psalter, Gregorian, 
the Nunc Dimittis, Gregorian, or a choral setting, 
and three or four unaccompanied anthems, together 
with the usual hymns for congregational singing. There 
is a short address. 



^XtfXM §lecttitlB 

FREDERIC HODGES, at the First M. E. Church, 
Johnstown, N. Y., Oct. 20th. 
A Symphonic Poem — ^Jean Sibelius. 
Souvenir 1 on ** 
Dragon FHesI-^^^^^^^' 
Pilgrim's Chorus! "To the Evening Star," from 

' * Tannhauser ' ' — ^Wagner. 
Saluto d'Amor — Federlein. 
Overture to "Stradella"— Flotow. 

WALTER WISMAR, at Holy Cross Lutheran Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 8th. 
First Sonata — Guilmant. 

" The Question " and "The Answer " — ^Wolstenholme. 
Orange Blossoms — MacMaster. 
Wedding-Mom — Lemmens. 
Hochzeitsmarsch. (Wedding March) — Renter. 
Marche Russe— Schminke. 



DR. H. J[. STEWART, at the Panama-California 
Exposition, San Diego, Cal., Oct. 27th. 
Suite Gothique — Boellmann. 
Evening Song — Bairstow. 
A Springtime Sketch — Brewer. 
Minuet — ^Meale. 
Serenade — ^Hamilton Clarke. 
Fantasia, in B fiat minor — Callaerts. 
Carillon (Chimes) — Wheeldon. 
Bride's March — Bamby. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 24th. 
Grand Choeur — Hailing. 

Minuet in C minor from "L'Arlesienne" — Bizet. 
Andante Cantabile from Fifth Symphony — 

Tschaikowsky. 
The Magic Harp (Pedal Etude)— Meale. 
Scherzo—Oaston M. Dethier. 
Overture to "The Merry Wives of Windsor"— 

Nicolai. 
Selection by the Choir — ^Ame. 
Overture to Tannhauser — ^Wagner. 
Caprice (The Brook)— Dethier. 
Festival Toccata— Fletcher. 
Fountain Reverie — ^Fletcher. 
The Last Hope— Gottschalk. 
Ride of the Valkyries — Wagner. 

H. HUMPHREY, at the New England Conserv. of 
Music, Boston, Mass., Oct. 30th. 
Sonata in G minor — ^Jepson. 
Chorale-Prelude — Bach. 
Symphonie VII — ^Widor. 
Rfive, from the 7th Sonata — Guilmant. 
Pastorale — Vierae. 
Phantasie uber den Choral — Reger. 

CLARENCE EDDY, at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Oakland, Cal., Oct. loth. 
Prelude and FiM[ue in Efflat — Bach. 
Rondo, Soeur Monique — Couperin. 
Prelude in D Minor— Clerambault. 
Theme, Variations and Finale — Thiele. 
Liebstod (Love Death) — Wagner. 
From the Southland— Gaul. 
Exultemus — ICinder. 



C, C. BRAINERD, at Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Hartford, Ct., Nov. 2d. 
Sonata in the Style of Handel— Wolstenholmc. 
Reverie — Bonnet. 
Judge Me, O God— Buck. 
Pastorale — Schminke. 
Russian March — Schminke. 
Idyl — Noble. % 

Israfel — King. 
Fifth Symphony— Widor. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE, at St. Thomas's Church, New 
York City, Nov. 5th. 
Sonata, in A minor — Borowski. 
Vox Angelica et Adoratio — Dubois. 
Requiem Etemam — Basil Harwood. 
Fugue, in E flat "St. Ann"— J. S. Bach. 
Prelude — Blumenfeld. 
Suite, in F— Corelli. 



PROF. J. R. FRAMPTON, at the Iowa State Teachers' 
College, Cedar Falls, la., Oct. ist. 
Prelude and Fugue in G minor — Bach. 
Intermezzo in A fiat — Brahms. 
Nocturne in E flat — Chopin. 
Funeral March and Song — Guilmant. 
Swedish Wedding March — Soedermann. 
Prelude to Act III.l t ^i,««,,«r, w«r,«^^ 
Wedding March / Lohengnn-Wagner. 



WARREN D. ALLEN, at the Panama-California 
Exposition, San Diego, Cal., July 22nd. 

1. Prelude in C sharp minor — Rachmaninoff. 

2. The Golden Wedding — Gabriel- Marie. 

3. Largo from the "Cello Sonata" — Chopin. 

4. Gothic Minuet — Boellmann. 

5. Intermezzo from Suite * ' L'Arlesienne ' ' — Bizet. 

6. Gavotte Modeme — Lemare. 

7. Marche Militaire — Schubert. 
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HAROLD TOWER, at St. Mark's Pro-Cathedral, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Oct. 27th. 

Military March — Schubert. 

Sixth Sonata — Mendelssohn. 

Intermezzo i (Jewels of the Madonna) — ^Wolf- 
Ferrari. 

Vesperale — Scott. 

A Song of the East— Scott. 

Berceuse — Dickinson . 

Toccata in G — Dubois. 

Offertory (St. Cecilia, No. 3)— Batiste. 

R. K. BIGGS, at St. Luke's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Oct. i6th. 
Suite Gothique — Boellman. 
Meditation from ist Symphony — Widor. 
Funeral March — Chopin. 
Htunoreske — Dvorak. 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor — Bach. 
Marche Nocturne — MacMaster. 
Liebestod from "Tristan" — Wagner. 
Pastorale — Vretblad. 
Finale from ist Symphony — Vieme, 

PROF. SAMUEL A. BALDWIN, at the College of the 
City of New York, New York City, Nov. 5th. 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor — Bach. 
Vorspiel : * ' Loheagrin ' ' — ^Wagner. 
Sonata in the Style of Handel — ^Wolstenholme. 
In Memoriam — ^An Elegy\ xt^,„- 
Will o' the Wisp "^^Nevm. 

Finale from S3rmphonie Path6tique — Tschaikowsky. 
Am Meer, "By the Sea" — Schubert. 
Grand Choeur Dialogue — Gigout. 

DR. O. A. MANSFIELD, at Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., Nov, 4th. 

Grand Choeur, No. 2, in B flat. Op. 32 — Mansfield. 

Allegretto Grazioso in F, Op. 17 — Mansfield. 

Spring Song, in A flat — Hollins. 

Fantasia and Fugue in F minor — Mozart. 

Larghetto in A flat (Symphony, No. i, in E flat) — 
Spohr. 

Offertoire for St. Cecilia's Day, No. i, in C minor, 
Op. 4 — Grison. 

Andante, No. i, in G — Smart*. 

Overture to "La Dame Blanche" — Boieldieu. 

DR. H. J. STEWART, at the Panama-California 
Exposition, San Diego, Cal., Sept. 12th. 
Prelude and Fugue, in E minor — Bach. 
Berceuse, in A — ^Freysinger. 
A Fantasy of Moods — Ford. 
Allegro Marziale, in D — Best. 
Prelude No. 17 (Barcarolle) — Chopin. 
Cavatina — Raff. 
Passepied — Delibes. 
Wedding March — Ferrata. 

V. V. LYTLE, at the First Presbyterian Church, Erie, 
Pa., Sept. 17th. 
Preludio, Son. VI. — Rheinberger. 
Cradle Song — Kreiser. 
Melodie Plaintive — Fewata. 
Prelude to Lohengrin — Wagner. 
Marche Religieuse — Guilmant. 

S'stE^merl-S^^^^^"^- 

Bridal Song — Goldmark. 

Marche aux Flambeaux — Guilmant. 

W. K. STEINER, at the Central Christian Church, 
Peoria, 111., Sept. 8th. 
The Deluge — Saint-Saens. 
Canzonetta — Steiner. 
The Brook— Dethier. 
Andante from Sonata for Viola & Piano — 

Rubinstein. 
Valsc Triste — Sibelius. 



SUMMER SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

MR. HOMER F. REBERT, A.A.G.O., 

St. John's Memorial Chapel, June 30, 1916, 

Grand Chorus in A\t^. ^^^ 

At Evening /Kinder. 

Toccata and Fugue in D minor — Bach 

Chanson de Joie — Hailing. 

Sonata in Style of Handel — ^Wolstenholme. 

At Twilight — Frysinger. 



MR. USELMA CLARKE SMITH, F.A.G.O.. July 2, 
1916. 
Concert Piece in B — Parker. 
Barcarolle — ^Wolstenholme. 
Fugue in A minor — Bach. 
Adagio (6th Symphony) — ^Widor. 
Concert Overture in C---d'Evry. 
Hiunoresque — F. E. Ward. 
Evening Song — Easthope Martin. 
Finale (ist Symphony) — ^Vieme. 



MR. MARSHALL S. BIDWELL, July 3. 1916. 
Choral in A minor — Franck. 
Claire de Lune — Karg-Elert. 
Scherzo (2d Symphony) — Vieme. 
Fugue in G minor — Bach. 
CaSzone della Sera — d'Evry. 
Intermezzo in D flat — ^HolUns. 
Variations de Concert — Bonnet. 



DR. A. T. DAVISON, Appleton Chapel, Harvard 

University, July 7, 1916. 
Prelude (ist Symphony) — Vieme. 
Chorale-Prelude— Was mein Gott will— Karg-Elert. 
Canon — Schumann. 

Cantilene (Symphonie Romane)^Widor. 
Pastorale — Franck. 
Chorale-Prelude — O Mensch bewein dein Suende 

gross — Bach. 
Adagio — Bourgault-Ducondray. 
Finale (2d Symphony)— Widor. 



MR. R. G. APPEL, at Zion Evan. Luth. Church, 
Lancaster, Pa., Sept. 19th. 
Kieff Processional— Moussorgsky. 
Evening Song — Bairstow. 
Four Chorale Preludes — Bach. 
Introduction and March from Lohengrin — Wagner. 
Toccato from 6th Symphony — Widor. 

Srr} Vieme. 

Kyrie Eleison — Reger. 
Largo — Handel . 
Allegretto — Wolstenholme. 
Festival Toccato — Fletcher. 



W. H. GETTING, at the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 3rd.— 3rd Historical Recital. 

Allegro Appassionata 1 

Adagio f From 5th Sonata — Guilmant. 

Scherzo ) 

Fantasia in E flat— Camille Saint-Saens. 

hitemezzo } ^^°"^ ^^^ ^^^ Symphony-Widor. 

Alk ?o }^"^™ the 2nd Symphony— Vieme. 

3?u^^*j T» • ^ If rom Opus 7— Bonnet. 
Chant de Pnntempsj ^ ' 

Toccata, Opus 7, No. 3 — Bari6. 
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IBfacancties and ^pr^^otutmjents 

Frank C. Butcher has resigned his position as oreanist 
and music master of Hoosac School, Hoosac, N. V., to 
accept a similar position at St. Stephen's Church, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

J. Sebastian Matthews has resigned his position as 
organist and choirmaster of St. Peter's Church, Morris- 
town, N. J., to accept a similar position at Grace 
Church, Providence, R. I. 



^ciiiemB of ^ew ptustc 

The Organ Works of John Sebastian Bach, Books 
X VI.-XIX. The Chorale Preludes, with a Preface 
by Ernest Newman. London: Novello & Co., 
Ltd.; The H. W. Gray Co., New York. 

In our August number we noticed Book XV. of this 
series, containing "The Little Organ Book"; the four 
volimies since published give us the remainder of the 
Chorale Preludes, and thus, after many days, the 
complete organ works of John Sebastian Bach appear 
in an English edition. 

Mr. Ernest Newman's excellent Introduction appears 
in each book, as does also Mr. John E. West's exhaus- 
tive explanation of the various ornament signs. The 
editing has been done by Messrs. John E. West, Harold 
Brooke, and John Pointer, while a few numbers have 
been reprinted from the Bridge and Higgs Edition. 

The convenience of the players has been considered 
most thoroughly in such matters as grouping of notes, 
spadnjp;, and general lay-out. The notes for the right 
and left hands are confined to the upper and lower staves 
respectively, and in cases where a solo stop is to be 
used, the single part and the accompaniment are kept 
separate. The writer has for some years had in regular 
use three foreign editions of these works, and has no 
hesitation in pronouncing the edition .under notice t% 
be by far the most convenient and helpful known to 
him. 

It would have been well to have given English ver- 
sions of the titles, since the clue to the more descriptive 
pieces is often to be found therein. Sometimes a single 
word is sufficient, e. g., both Preludes on "Wo soil ich 
fliehin hin," where the characteristic figure was evi- 
dently suggested to Bach by the word "fliehin," — 
to fly, or run. 

Although there are everywhere signs of the greatest 
care and pains, the editors have by no means obtruded 
themselves. If some players feel that the registration 
suggested is somewhat reticent, they may be reminded 
that there is perhaps in the whole of organ literature no 
collection of music which lends itself to more widely 
diverse treatment than these Preludes. A very little 
experimenting is needed to prove that certain numbers 
may with equally good effect be played soft or loud, 
fast or slow. The resourceful organist will be prepared 
to register, not only in accordance with his instrument 
or the size of the building, but also with due regard to 
the occasion of performance. With the other organ 
works of Bach there can rarely be any question as to 
the general effect to be aimed at: the Chorale Preludes, 
with their extraordinary variety both of form and mood, 
lend themselves to so many schemes that in most cases 
printed directions are superfluous. 

As Mr. Newman points out, a full imderstanding of 
the music is often impossible without some acquaint- 
ance with the chorale melody and in many cases the 
words of the hymn as well. As it has not been possible 
to include these in the four books under notice, they 
will be issued shortly in a separate volume. Finally, the 
thanks of English Bachites are due to all concerned for 
bringing out, at this difficult time, a worthy edition of 
music that shows the deepest and most poetic side of 
the master. 



jiugficstecl iicvulcc |^tst foi: 
^VLXtimx^f 1917 

The Circumcision of Cluist, January z 

Te Devun in A SchwarB 

Benedictus, Chant 
Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, O Holy Babe Mackensie 

Offertory, Behold my Servant Bridge 

Communion Service in D Worth 

Magnificat I i^ Q Vincent 

Nunc Ehmittisj 

Anthem, In Christ dwelleth Goss 

Offertory, In Christ ye are Circumcised Macfarren 

The Epiphany, January 6 

TeDeum ) 

Benedictus \ in B flat King Hall 

Jubilate ) 

Introit, Behold the Lord Thome 

Offertory, O taste and see Goss 

Communion Service in C K. Hall 

Nr^lSuttis} - B flat K.HcU 

Anthem, I desired wisdom Stainer 

Offertory, There shall a star Mendelssohn 

First Sunday after Epiphany, January 7 

gb&}«F ^-«''*- 

Benedictus, Chant 

Introit, Arise, shine Elver 

Offertory, O send out thy light Macfarren 

Conmiunion Service in F H. Baker 

^r^^s^ittis }-p ^■^'^^ 

Anthem, The grace of God Barnhy 

Offertory, Thou wilt keep him Ham 

Second Sunday after Epiphany, January 14 

Te Deum ) 

Benedictus >• in B flat Stanford 

Jubilate ) 

Introit, Let every soul be subject Stainer 

Offertory, Ponder my words Culley 

Communion Service in B flat Stanford 

Jfr'fj'^ittis} « B flat SU,nfor, 

Anthem, I will magnify Goss 

Offertory, O come before His presence Martin 

Third Sunday after Epiphany, January 21 

TeDeum- ) 

Benedictus [• in E Bamby 

Jubilate ) 

Introit, Seek ye the Lord Bradley 

Offertory, Praise the Lord Randegger 

Communion Service in E Bamby 

^r^Efn^ittis} - E ^--^^ 

Anthem, For the mountains Mendelssohn 

Offertory, The shadows of the evening hour. . .Baldwin 

Fourth Sunday after Epiphany, January 28 

SL'Susl^Eflat Br^ 

Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, The Lord is my Light Hiles 

Offertory, Let the peace of God Stainer 

Communion Service in E flat Brewer 

NurD^ttis} - E «** -^^-^ 

Anthem, God who madest Davies 

Offertory, Hymn of peace Calcott 
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^usic gxiblislittl tlurlufi the 



SACRED 



PONAVIA-HUNT, H. G. In Memoriam (" Sleep thy 

last deep"). Sc 
PRIDGE, Sir F.— "May the Lord bless thee.'* For 

s.A.T.B. (unaccompanied). 12c. 
DICKINSON, CLARENCE.— "Oh Lord, Thou art 

our God." Anthem for general, missionary, or social 
•enrice. (No. 56 The Sacred Choruses.) isc. 
HELD, PAUL.— "Halleluiah, Praise the Lord." 

Anthem for mixed voices. CNo. 56. The Sacred Choruses.) 

X2C. 

HOPKINS, E, J.—" How excellent is Thy mercy." 

^^ Anthem. (No. 884. The Musical Times.) 6c. 

fONES, JENNIE.— "Oh, keep us, Lord, from sin." 
J Hymn TStaff Notation and Tonic Sol-fa.) 5c. 
T ESTER, WILLIAM.— "He is my salvation.*; 
Psalm anthem for mixed voices with- baritone solo. (No. 
444, The Church Music Review.) I3C. 

"How excellent Thy name." Psalm anthem for mixed 

voices with tenor solo. (No. 44s. The Church Music Renew.) 

I2C. . 

" Consider the Ravens. " Anthem for Quartet (or Chorus) 

of Mixed Voices with soprano solo. (No. 446. The Church 
Music Review.) 15c. 

MACPHERSON, CHARLES.— "Awake, my soul." 
"■■ A Short Morning Anthem for Boys' Voices. (No. sx, 
Novello's Chorister Series of Church Music.) 6c. 
V/IARSH, JOHN H.— Hymn Tunes and Settings of 

^ the '*I^e Eleison." 8c. 

PARRATT, SIR WALTER.— "CHve Rest, Christ. " 
' * (Kieff Melody.) Words only. 75c. per lOO. 
DIGHINI, VINCENZO.— "The Lord is ereat." 
■'^ Anthem for Mixed Voices. (No. 4S0, The Church Music 
Review.) lac. 

RILE, LE ROY M.— "Rejoice in his Holy name." 

Festal Anthem. (No. 448. The Church Music Review.) asc. 

QHORE, ROYLE.— "Te Deum laudamus." (Chant 

Setting.) With Benedictus. 12c. 
SMITH, W. J.— Quadruple Chant in E. On card. 5c. 



SECULAR 



FNGLISH POPULAR SONG.— "Once I loved a 

maiden fair. " (No. 883, The Musical Times.) 6c. 

pLOTOW, F. VON.—" Martha. " A Romantic Comic 
opera. Concert and Acting Edition. Edited by Bmil 
Krbuz. 75c. 
GRANT, MARIAN.— "The Pilgrims' Song." For 

Contralto or Baritone. 7SC. 

GRETCHANINOFF, A.— "The sun and the moon." 

A Musical Fairy Tale for Mixed Voices. Cappella. Eng- 
lish version by Kurt Schindler and Deems Taylor. (No. roi, 
The Modem Series.) 20c. 

T OOMIS, HARVEY WORTHINGTON.— "As I 

was going to Bambury. " Berkshire Polk Tune harmonized 
for Men's Voices. (No. 9i» The Modern Series.) loc. 

"Johnny my jingalo. " English Polk Tune harmonized for 

Male Voices. (No. 92. The Modern Series.) xoc. 

"Home from Sea." Old Manx Melody (in the Dorian 

Mode) harmonized for Male Voices. (No. 93, The Modem 
Series.) loc. 

"Widdicombe Pair." English Polk Tune. Male Voices. 

(No. 94. The Modem Series.) isc. 

"The Keys of Canterbury." Part Song for Women's 

Voices. (No. 95, The Modern Series-.) 15c. 

"The Lark in the Mom. " Old English Polk Tune. Three 

part arrangement for Women's Voices. (No. 96, The Modern 
Series.) loc. 

"The Lure of the Trail." Part Song for Mixed Voices. 

(No. 97, The Modern Series.) lac. 

pARTON, EUGENIE.— "An Answer." Song. 75c. 



SCHOOL SONGS.— Edited by W. G. McNaught. 

Publushed in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic 
SdL-ta, Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. (8vo.). B. 
Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 

Book as6. Sixteen Trios for s.a.b. Set i. A. B. — 25c. 
G. Forbes Forsyth. 
" 257. Fifteen Trios for s^.B. Set 2. — 250. 

G. Forbes Forsyth. 
XCHESNOKOFF, P. P.—" Mother Moscow. " Part 
Song for Mixed Voices. Cappella. English version by 
Kurt Schindler and Deems Taylor. (No. 102, The Modern 
Series.) 12c. . „ ^ . 

WARD-HIGGS, NATHALIE. Six Song Studies. 
^^ li.as. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

PACH, J. S.— The Organ Works. Book 17. The 

Eighteen Chorale Preludes. 1 1.75- 
Do. Book i8. Miscellaneous Chorale Preludes (Part 

— ^ — Do. Book. 19. Miscellaneous Chorale Preludes (Part 
a) and Variations. $t.7S- ^ ,^ „,,.«, 

Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. ^The Well-Tempered 

Qavichord.) Book 5. (The Novello Edition, No 2b.) 50c. 
PERESFORD, ARNOLD. — " England. " March. 
^ For the Pianoforte. Ii.oo. 
r)OLMETSCH, ARNOLD.— Barcarole and Menuet 

from "Twelve easy Pieces." For Violin and. Pianoforte. 
50c. 
p., A. C— "Heather-Bloom." Waltz for Pianoforte, 

Ir.oo. 
pORSYTH, CECIL. — "Autumn Night." Waltz 

Pianoforte Solo. 6oc. 
riAUL, HARVEY B.— "April." Organ. (No. 72. 
^^ The St. Cecilia.) soc. 
QLADSTONE, F. E.— Prelude, Variations, and 

Gavotte. For Pianoforte. I1.2S. 
QRACE, HARVEY.— Monologues: i, Mediation; 
^^ 2. Caprice. (Organ Music. No. 3T) 750. 
TWENTY SHORT AND EASY PIECES FOR THE 
* ORGAN. Set^2. I1.2S. Cloth. $2.00. 



*If I forget." Song. 
' The heart of the Sea. ' 



Song. 75c. 
DOZE, RAYMOND.— "Consolation." Song. For 



Tenor or Soprano, with Violin and Pianoforte accompani- 
ment. 7^c. 

" Mirage. " Song. 

and Pianoforte accon 

Val«diction. T 

or Mezzo-Soprano, 
7SC. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 202 contains the 

following Music in both Notations: — "See our oars with 
feathered spray." Glee arranged for s.s.a. Composed by Sir 
John A. SncvBtrsoN. 6c. 



For Tenor or Soprano, with Violin 
accompM^tnent. 7SC. 

n. Song: For Tenor or High Baritone, Soprano, 
ino. with Violin and Pianoforte accompaniment. 



Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation. 
etc., required "by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. of The 
New Music Review and Church Music Review, published 
monthly at New York, N. Y., for October i, 1916. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss. : 

Before me. a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, i>er8onaUy appeared H. W. Gray, who, having been d^tly 
sworn according to law. deposes and says that he is th^ Editor 
of The New Music Review and Church Music Review, 
and that the following is. to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily 
I)aper. the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication, for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, X913, embodied in Section 443. Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

X. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, the H. W. Gray Co., 144 East s6th Street. N. Y.; 
Editor, H. W. Gray. 29 West 12th Street, N. Y.; Managing 
Editor, none; Business Manager, none. 

2. That the owners are: The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., 2 West 
4Sth Street, N. Y. (Give names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owmng or holding x per cent, or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 

H. W. Gray, 144 East s6th Street. N. Y.; G. E. Stubbs, 311 
West loist Street. N. Y.; F. S. Converse, Westwood. Mass.; M. 
Randall. Pottstown, Pa.; S. A. Trench, 820 Montgomery Street, 
Jersey City, N. J.; E. Stubbs. 311 West loxst Street. N. Y.; 
&asil Miles, Washington. D. C: Ada M. Surette. Concord. Mass. 

3. That the known bondtiolders. mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding i per cent, or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities arc: (If there are 
none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears ui>on the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person . or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of. the com** 
pany as tsustees, hold stock and seeurities- in a capacity other 
than that of v^ bona fide o^nct\ and this affiant has n6 reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stocks , bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

H. W. Gray. Editor, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of September, 
19x6. 

M. A. Fowler. 
(Seal) Notary Public. Kings County No. a 
fMy commission expires March 30. 19x8.) 
Certficate Filed in New York County, N.X2 
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®v0iinists 



J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist and Choir Director, Church of Divine Paternity, 

76th St. and Central Park West, New York. 

Organ Recitals 

Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 

MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
a West 45th Street, New York, or 

395 Claremont Avenue. Montclair, N. J. 

CLIFTON C. BRAINERD, M.A. 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Organist and Choirmaster, Church of the Good Shepherd 
Vice-Principal, Wadsworth Street School 
Address: 48 Huntington Street 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus.Bac. (Dunelm) 

P.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M., L.R.A.M. 

Organist and Choirmaster, St. Stephen's Church. Pittsfield.Mass. 

Late Assistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, England 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Gtiilmant Organ School. 
•Phone, 396 Chelsea. 44 West 12th Street,* New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 
Supervisor of Music, Derby, Conn. 

Address: New Haven. Conn. 

CHARLES E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

PROFESSOR OP MUSIC. Western Rbsbrvs University 

Author: Modern Progressive Pedal Technique (Breitkopf) 

Modern School for the Organ (Schirmer) 

Organ Recitals. Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave.. Cleveland. O. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.C.O., 
F.A.G.O. 

THB CHORISTERS' SCHOOL 
Rhinebeck, Nev York 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke's Church, New York 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL. MUS. BAC, 
P.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST, DIRECTOR 
First Baptist Church 
Flemington New Jersey 



Recitals 
Address: Christ Church 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 



Organ Openings 
Cathedral, 



Concert Tours 
St. Louis. Mo. 



GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Choirmaster, St. John's Churcbt 

Youngstown, Ohio 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Instruction in Organ and Theory. 

Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 
Address: Church of the Messiah, 
34th St. and Park Ave., N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presbjrterian Church, 

Temple Beth-EI and Union Theological Seminary 

41 a Fifth Avenue, New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

Organist-Director, Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Pa. 
ORGAN RECITALS 

EDMUND SERENO ENDER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

of Gethsemane Church 

Organist Reform Jewish Temple 

Official Orcranist of The Apollo Club. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, P.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Orgamit and Choir-Director, Church of the Redeemer, Morris- 
town, New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Church» Charleston. 

W. Va. Director of Music. Charleston High School. 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Club. 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER, F.I.G.C.M . 

Hftad of the Orsan Dept., The University School of Music 
Organist and Choirmaster. The First Presbyterian Church 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
ORGAN RECIT ALS 

E. HAROLD GEER, Miis. Bac. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Official Organist and 

Assistant Professor in Music 

Vassar College. Poughkeepeie. New York 

WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OP CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Claremont Avenue. New York 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster, Second Congregational Church, 

Holyoke, Mass. 
Director of Music. Mou nt Holyoke College 

W,R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

CoNcsRT Organist and Training op Boys' Voicbs 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Piano, Organ, Harmony 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of OrganisU 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address; 170 West 7Sth Street. New York 

BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Classon Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church in Berlin 

Instruction, Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West n8th St., New York 

EDWARD F. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER * 
Calvary Baptist Church 
Address: 400 West 11 8th St.. New York. N. Y. 

F. AVERY JONES 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia. 

Late AssisUnt Organist of Hereford Cathedral. England. 

Organ, Piano and Coaching in Oratorio. 

EsteyHall, 17th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

KARL KRUEGER. M.A. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Ann's Church-on-the-Heights 
Brooklyn. New York 
44 Morningside Drive. W.. New York 

NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington, N. J. 

O. and CM.— Presbyterian Church. Flemington, N. J. 

CM.— First Reformed Church. SomervilTe. N. J. 

Conductor Frenchtown. N. J., Choral Society. 

______^ OgLGAN RECITALS 

JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Park Street Church, Boston. Mass. 
Organist and Choirmaster. 
Send tor new circular. 
Address: 140 Boylston Street. Boston. Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

^ ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elizabeth and Cranford 
Philharmonic 

FREDERICK MAXSON, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Address; First Baptist Church. Philadelphia, Pa. 

WILLIAM NEIDLINGER 

ORGANIST AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

St. Michael's Episcopal Church. 

New York 

Instructor of M usic Head of the 

Washington Irving High School Department of Methods 

Conservatory of Musical Art 

•Pho«« frA^ Rivi«J^-f** ^"* ^^*^ ^*^* 
if none, 7380 Kiverside. 
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T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers, 
St. Thomas' Church, New York 
ORGANIST, COMPOSER. CONfauCTOR, AND COACH 
Address: x West 53d Street 

EDGAR PRIEST, A.R.M.C.M. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
National Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul 
Organ Recitals 
Address: Washington, D. C 

JOHN D. M. PRIEST, B.A. OXON. 

Strand Theatre, Hartford, ConA. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca, New York 

MALLINSON RANDALL 

The ^111 School, Pottatown, Pa. 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 

M.A.. Mus. Doc, OxoN.; P.R.C.O. 
Telephone: Mornin^ide 7^87 
Address: 490 Riverside Drive 

JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 

Organist and Choirmaster St; Paul's Episcopal Church, 

Chicago. 111. 

Address: St. Paul's Parish House, Madison Ave. and 50th St. 



ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 

Director, Baldwin- Wallace College School of Music 
ORGAN RECITALS PUPILS RECEIVED 

Lessons given on the large new 74 Stop Austin Organ 
Berea, Ohio 



MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church, New York. 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York 

FRANK L. SEALY 

Organist New York Oratorio Society . 

and Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Organ Recitals and Instruction 

Pupils Prbparsd for Guild Examinations 

Address: 7 West 55th Street 

ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 

Organist and Choirmaster Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louisville, Ky. 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER. INSTRUCTION. 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral House. 

and St., Louisville, Ky. 

CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON. F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST OF THE UNIVERSITY OP KANSAS 

Professor of Organ, Theory and History of Music 

Organ Recitals and Lectures 

Address 1318 La. St., Lawrence. Kansas 



HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio 

WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Ponce de Leon Ave. Baptist Church 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Dean of Georgia Chapter. American Guild of Organists 

Concert Organist — Recitals and Instruction 

KARL OTTO STARS, A.R.A.M. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Head Organ Instructor Cincinnati Conservatory of Mutto 

Organist and Chcnrmaster St. Paul's Cathedral 

Cincinnati, Ohio 



GERALD F. STEWART 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Trinity Church. Watertown. N. Y. 

Address: Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcopal Chimih; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chapel (Western Reserve 

University), Cleveland. 

AUTHOR OP '•CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS" 



HAROLD TOWER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Mark's Pro- Cathedral. Grand Rapids. Michigan, 

formerly organist St. Paul's, Minneapolis 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Pounder of Flemington Children's Choirs. 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somerville, N. J. 

Studio: Flemington, N. J. 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

^ ORGAN RECITALS. 
Instructor of Organ and Piano, Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 624 So. Michigan Avenue. Chicago. 111. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church aad 

_ Temple Israel, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
^ ^, RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

Studio: 463 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 

•Phone 3X79-L Williamsburg 



ALFRED R. WILLARD 

Organist and Choirmaster, Old St. Paul's 

Conductor, Orpheus Qub. 

Director: Madison Avenue Temple. 

A4dress: St. Paul's School, 8 East Pranklin Street. 

Baltimore, Md. 

DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Church of the Holy Communion 

Sixth Ave. and aoth Street New York City 

Address: 66 West 47th Street Lessons and Recitals 

ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity 
Parish. N. Y. The Earle, 103 Waveriy Place. New York 

R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster, First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music. Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 
Address: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 



^rgan guilclevs 

If the purchase of a PIPE GROAN Is cootemplated, address 
HfNRY Pilchrr's Sons. Louisville. Ky., who manufacture the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 

Goetschius' System of Harmony 

Counterpoint and Compoiltion (f onn) 

Taught by 

E. Kilenyi, M.A. 

64 East OOth Street, N. Y. City. Phone 4717 Lenox 

Endorsed by Dr. Percy Ooetschlns 

Individual attention; also ieasona by corroapondenee 
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NEW XMAS MUSIC 

(JUST PUBLISHED) 

THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 

A Cantata for Soli, Mixed Cliorus witli Org:an or Orcliestral Accompaniment 

Text by 

Frederick H. Martens 

Music by 

WilHam Lester 

Price, 50 cents 

A A^ery melodious short cantata on a Leg:end of the Birth of Christ. Time of 

performance 15 minutes. Within the capacity of any mixed choir 

New Cantatas 

J. S. MATTHEWS Ii.oo 

HORATIO PARKER 25 

CHESTER B. SEARLE 75 

FRANK WARD 75 

B. J. DALE . 50 

JULIUS HARRISON 50 

J. H. MAUNDER i.oo 

JOHN E. WEST '. . .75 

GEO. W. CHADWICK i.oo 



The Eve of Grace 

The Shepherds' Vision 

Emmatiuel 

The Divine Birth 

Before the Paling of the Stars 

Christmas Cantata 

Bethlehem 

The Story of Bethlehem . 

Noel .... 



New Anthems — ^Just Published 



Christmas Pastoral 
Christmas Bells 
Christmas song of the XIV Century 
In yonder manger . 
From heaven high . 
•All hail the Virgin's Son 
Dearest Jesus, gentle, mild 
Jesus, Thou dear Babe . 
The Song of the Angels . 
The Saviour Christ is born 
Child Jesus .... 
O, fair, O wondrous Holy Night 
O hark to the bells . 
Sing, O sing this blessed morn 
And there were in the same country 
Brightest and best . 
Angels from the realms . 
Ave Maria, blessed maid 
Come and worship . 
The glory of Jehovah 
The Name above every name 
The Desire of all . 
A bright star . 
The little door 
Dark, dark was the night 
A oraver for the New Year 



NOBLE 
MATTHEWS 
WILLAN . 



Traditional 

arr. by 
DICKINSON 



FEHRMANN 

SCHUMANN 

WEBER 

KING . 

LAMBORD 

LAMBORD 

KINDER . 

SANDERS 

WORTH 

MILLARD . 

LINDORFF 



From 

The Eve of Grace 

MATTHEWS 



SCHULTZ . 



CM 
CM 
S.C 
S.C 
S.C 
S.C 
S.C 
S.C 
S.C 
S.C 
SC 
S.C 
CM 
CM 
CM 
CM 
CM 
CM 
CM 
CM 
CM 
CM 
CM 
CM, 
CM. 
S.C 



■R. 439 

.R.434 

49 

51 

52 

53 
48 

45 
38 
47 
46 

37 

:.R. 423 

R. 427 
.R.389 
.R. 408 

R. 369 
R. 388 
.R. 416 

:.R. 426 

.R. 437 
.R. 406 
.R. 404 
.R. 405 
.R. 407 
39 



.15 
.12 
.08 
.10 
.12 

.15 
.08 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.12 
.10 
.12 
.12 
.15 
.15 
.15 
.12 
.10 
.12 

.13 
.12 
05 
.10 
.10 
.12 



Christmas Carol Services 



Books I to 9. 



Price 10 cents per book or $$.00 nett per 100. Each book contains a sufficieut number 
of well-known carols to form a service, very useful for Sunday Schools 
Copies of the above may be had on approval 



The H. W. Gray Co., 3 West 45th St., New York 

Sole Asrents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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HIGH GRADE CHURCH ORGANS 



As the oldest (established 1 827) and most experienced builders of pipe organs 
in the country (having placed over 2300 throughout the various sections^ among which 
are many of the most noted in America) our reputation is so (irmly established all may 
feel perfectly safe in dealing with us. We have not .only been pioneers in the business 
but have constantly advanced and improved in our work and methods until to-day we 
build the most modem, trustworthy and up-to-date instrument offered to the public. 

We believe we are far in the lead in all that is safe, practical and wise in modem 
organ construction. Our instruments throughout the land are noted for their beautiful 
and artistic voicing and everywhere we receive highest praise from musical critics here 
and abroad. We have received highest awards in every instance. 

Every organ we build we warrant complete and perfect and up to the highest 
standard of organ building art in material, workmanship, voicing and general finish. 
(Organs for gendemen's residences with self-plajring attachments a specialty) 
Correspondence solicited. Estimates freely furnished 

HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 



BOSTON 



NEW YORK 



PHILADELPHIA 



Main Office and Works :| 



CHICAGO LOUISVILLE 

HASTING, MASS. 
P. O. KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 



DALLAS 



NEW PART SONGS 



Mixed Voices pricb 

Mother Moscow. P. Tschesnokoff 12 cts. 

The Sun and the Moon. A. Gretchaninoff 20 
The Lure of the Trail (Folk Song) 

Arr. by H. Worthington Loomis 12 

Ye Singers All. G. Mehner. 12 

A Legend (Folk Song). Arr. by Max Reger 15 
May Song " " " " ^ .12 

Swabian Dance Song (Folk Song) 

Arr. by Max Reger 15 
The Volga Boat Song (Folk Song) 

Arr. by B. C. Tuthill 10 

Hey-Ho, Robin. Benjamin Lambord 15 

The Blue Bells' Wedding. T. Hilton Turvey 12 
Ring out Wild Bells. Percy E. Fletcher. . . 12 

Female Voices 

The Lark in the Mom (Folk Song) 

Arr. by H. Worthington Loomis 10 
The Keys of Canterbury (Folk Song) 

Arr. by H. Worthington Loomis 15 

May Morning. Benjamin Lambord 12 

Sprmg Sone. Philip James 12 

And Sow Should I your True Love Know 

H. Balfour Gardiner 12 

Daffo^ls. H. F. Ellinrford 12 

Sir Eglamore. H. Balfour Gardiner 12 

O my Love. Hamish MacCunn 12 

Whither. Hamish MacCunn 12 

Night. Hamish MacCunn 12 

On a Faded Violet. Hamish MacCunn. .... 12 



Thyre the Fair. (Short cantata) for ■ bar. 

solo and female chorus 25 cts. 



Male Voices 

Rolling Down to Rio. Edward German. . . . 
A Frog he Would (Folk Song). 

Arr. by H. Worthington Loomis 
The Brides of the North Countree 

Arr. by H. Worthington Loomis 
Widdicombe Fair 

Arr. by H, Worthington Loomis 
Home from Sea 

Arr. by H. Worthington Loomis 
Johnny, my Jingalo 

Arr. by H. Worthington Loomis 
As I was going to Banbury 

Arr. by H. Worthington Loomis 
Volga Boat Song (Polk Song) 

Arr. by B. C. Tuthill 
Stars of the Summer Night. J. Erskine . . . 

Hymn in the Night H, P. Brown 15 

Invocation. E. Paladiihe 15 

The Grasshopper and the Ant. G. Bournel 12 

The Lads of Li^ge. C. P. Wood 15 

Copies sent for examination 



15 



10 



10 



15 



10 



10 



10 



10 

10 



The H. W. Gray Co» 

2 West 45tli St., New York 

Sole Agents for NoveDo & Co. Ltd. 
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NEV LIGHT 

f — on the 

Old Italian Method 

I '^ 

• By 
David G. Taylor 

Author ^j>£ '*Paychology of Singing'' 
*'Sd&-Help for Singers," etc. 

An Outline of the Historical Sys- 
tem of Voice Culture, with a 
Plea for its Revival. 

Price, $1.00 Net. 



The H. W. Gray Co 



|2tlF«4t45tltSi. New York 

Sole Agents for 

Novello 6l Co., Ltd., London 



THE APPRECIATION SERIES 

Vol. II 
Great Modern Composers 

BY 

, DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

(From Prefatory Note) 

This book is, intended as a sequel to "The 
Appreciation of Music" Vol. I 
That volume carried the study of music from 
early times up' to the deatn of Beethoven 
(1827) ; the present volume takes it up there 
and carries it through the most important of 
the Romantic -Composers and the composers 
of program music down to the present day, 
ending with studies of the two most widely 
accepted living musicians, Strauss and Debussy. 



Clothe C^ce, $1.50, Postpaid 



THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
2 'SJksr 45th St. New York 

Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 



? 



In the Press 

The Highwayman 

Ballad 

for Soprano Solo, Chorus (S.A.T.B.) 
and Orchestra 

Words by 

Alfred Noyes 

Music by 

Mark Andrews 



Price 75 cents 

Send for copies for examination 



The H. W. Gray Co. 
2 West 45th St., New York 

Sole Agents for Novello & Co.. Ltd. 



AWAf» O 
R i e O O N 



PAWAMA PACIFIC 



MEDAL 
HONOR 

t*f£«Al Ami 



THE 

"ORGOBLO" 

the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 

"Medal of 
Honor" 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowings 

The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLISHED AT 2 WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 

Dwisn Copyright. 1906, bt Ths H. W. Gray Co. 
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The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

Natianal Federation of Musical Clubs 



f It is the one musical mag^azine which eveiy 
music loTer should read. 
T It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and indlTidual clubsl 
f Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 
^ You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this mag^azine. 
f As an advertising^ medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
one hundred thousand, are the buying public. 
% Send for our Special Advertising Offer for 
1916-17. It will interest you. 
f A subscription and the Directory of Music 
Clubs for $2.00. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$1.50 A YEAR 



ADDRESS — 



THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 
616 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 111. 



MUSIC NEWS 

Charles E. Watt, Editor and Publisher 
850 McClurg Building, Chicago, III. 

Best Advertising Medium ^ 
In America 

Most interesting music news and 
stories — Programs for Church and 
Concert — ^Elditorial Comment on 
all the musical questions of the day. 

Send 23 cents for a three-months 
trial subscription — or, send ten cents 
and we will mail you three sam- 
ple copies, mcluding our GREIAT 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 



Pablished every Friday in the Year 
Sobscription $2.50 for Fifty-two Issoes 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMR05CH, DireeUit 



An Endowed School of Music 

Conducted solely it the interests of hig^her 
mnsical education. It provides students of 
natural ability and earnest purpose a thoronsh, 
complete and comprehensive education In 
music without g^oing^ abroad. 

INDIVIDUAJ- INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL LESSONS 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED OPERATIC 
DEPARTMENT 



For catalogue and full information, address 
Secretary n 8 120 Claremont Ayenue 



GIVEN FREE 

$1.50 Worth of Music 

If you are a lover of music send us ten cents 
and we will mail you a sample 'copy of The 
Foyer. We will also mail you all particulars 
regarding the above offer. 
You will like The Foyer. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to Music and Drama; it is always 
brimful of inteiiesting and instructive reading, 
and each issue contains several pieces of 
selected vocal and instrumental music 

■etfniar Prices 

15 cents a Copy. $1.50 for a Year 
29 N, 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 



KINETIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 

has proven to be the most satisfactory organ 
blower manufactured 

Awarded the GOLD MBDAL at the Puuinui Padflc 
Bzposition 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 

6050 Baltimore Ave., Phaadelphia* Pa. 

NEW YORK, - . - 4S Park Row, Room 816 

BOSTON. za Pearl Streetp Room 80 

CHICAGO, .... Z464MoiiadaockBlo3 
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LJ 



The music magazine which is causing more comment in music circles 
than any other publication- The last word in music magazine perfection^ 
fresh, new, interesting^ instructive, and MODERN, Not for the musical 
"has-been/' but for the live up-lo^the-minute music lover, the one who 
wants to know the why, where and what for of music, and who wants 
good articles on music and musicians, and lots of tbem» a good music supple^ 
ment ( 24 pages full sheet-music ske in each i5sue)^n fact, just the kind 
of a music monthly which you have been looking for. WILL YOU SEND 
15 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN FOR CURRENT ISSUE JUST 
TO GET ACQUAINTED? 

Do this today, or better yet, send $L50 for a year. Money refunded 
if you ask it. 

MUSICAL OBSERVER COMPANY 
46 Cooper Square New York 



NEW ORGAN MUSIC 



Arrakgbr 
GattySellars 



COMPOSBR 

DREAM, A. J. C. Bartlett 

The rery ezpreMiye melody of this f amoiit long yields fine effects for solo stops. 
MEDITATION, IN A flat. Gottfried H. Federleiii 

The melodies are broad and warmly harmonized, finely climaxed, and suitable for church or recital. 
MEDITATION A SAINTE CLOTILDE Philip James 

A broadly planned number of some length, serious and modem in style and with wide yariety of effect 

MELODIE, IN D. Op. 47, No. 9. Reinhold GUire Harrey B. Gaul 

The melodie is flowingly regular with an odd fig i e in the accompaniment. A fine example of modem 
Russian composition. 

PASTORALE, IN A MINOR, Op. 62, No. 4. Adolph M. Foerster 

A single, quaint theme is here developed with charming variety of registration in quiet style. 

PRELUDE, IN C# MINOR. Serge Rachmaninoff R Clough-Leighter 

This famous number makes an especially successful organ piece, with its strong pedal, majestic move- 
ment, and massive climax. 

PRELUDE AND CHRISTMAS PASTORAL (from the Manger Throne) 

Charles Fontejn Mannej Richard K. Biggs 

An effective combination of two contrasting movements — a brilliant march and a quiet pastoral, arranged 
by a well-known concert organist. 

ROMANCE, IN E flat. Op. 47, No. 4. Rmnhold Gtiere Harrey B. Gaul 

A song-like number of great beauty with a characteristic syncopation in the melody. Basy and practicaL 

{Vmuai Mhmmt muMle dUeount) 



Pricb 
I .50 

.60 

.75 

.50 



.60 



.50 



.60 



.50 



Oliver Ditson Company Chas. H. Ditson & Go, 

Boston New York 

Order of your local dealer 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 



Ten years ago the Austin Organ Co. built in a city of musical 
reputation its first organ — an instrument of large capacity. In the 
interval it has built in that city six other organs — some of them large 
ones, and in a closely neighboring city it has built about the same 
number. 

All this is the supreme test of tonal and mechanical perfection, 
which has made each organ a standing advertisement for the firm. 
The commendation of the quality of Austin Organs is practically 
universal. 



AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 



> HARTFORD 



coimEcncuT 



Organ Building 

Became an art in 
America when 

Became a fact 

HUTCHINGS 

'' House of Half a Century '' 

Factory 
Waltham, Mass. 



156 Fifth ATenu« 
NEW YORK 



18 TremonI Street 
BOSTON 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

The Uairenity School of Music offers courses in Piano* Orpui. 
Violin, Violoncello, Voice and Theory of Mosic lending to acn- 
demic degrees. Also courses in Pnhlic School and Coounnnitf 
Music, and Piano and Voice Pedagogy. Literary studies in the 
College of Libersl Arts or Branston Academy bciuded without 
eztni cost. Thorough Preparatory School maintataied. Refined 
social enyironment and beautifu] situation on the wooded shores 
of Lake Michigan. 

The professiona] String Quartet, the student Symphony Or- 
chestia of eijdity, a Junior orchestni of thirty-five, the A Caimella 
Choir, the fivanston Musical Club, and the great North Shore 
Musical FestiTals with choruses totaling over a,ooo Toicee offer 
unparalleled practical advantages. 

Send for detailed description of courses and hook of Bnuastoa 
views. 

PETER CHBISTIAN LUTEIN. D«aii 
Bvaaston. Illlaols 



TRINITY SCHOOL 

OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Daily Trniniiig in the Music of the 
Episcopal Church for OrganisU end 
Choirmasters. 

Catalogue on request 

FELIX LAMOND, Director 

90 Trinity PUce, New York 
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INTERESTING NEW PUBLICATIONS 



ALBUM OF FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC 
Contents: Barblan, O., Andante Re- 
ligiose; Faller, C, Prelude Pastorale; 
Ferrari, G., Andantino Meditativo. In- 
termSde Choral; Hillemacher, P., Prelude 
Archaique; Mignan, E., Pastorale; Rfe- 
NAUD, A., Communion in F, Offertoire in E 
minor. 

Net $i,2S 



ALBUM OF PIECES FOR FULL ORGAN 

Contents: Burgess, M. G., Song of 
Triumph; Duncan, E., Festival Piece; 
Faulkes, W., Grand Choeur in C; Hol- 
LiNS, A., Finale (en forme d'ouverture) ; 
Mansfield, P. S., Grand Choeur No. 2, in 
B flat; Massey, F. J., Grand Choeur in 
D; Powell, O., Grand Choeur; Richard- 
son, G. C, Grand Choeur Maestoso. 

Net $1.50 



IN AND OUT VOLUNTARIES BY MODERN COMPOSERS. VOLUMES V AND VI; 

EACH. NET $1.50 
Volome V: Volume VI: 
Contents: Barrett-Watson, R., Ele- 
giac Idyll; Barrett-Watson, R., Reverie; Contents: Archer, J. S., Postlude in 
Crackel, H., Fantasia in C minor; Hal- C; Ellingford, H. F., Recessional March; 
SEY. E., Choeur Jubilante; Herrman, C, Halsey, E., Festal Postlude; King, O., 
Song of Spring; Marks, S., Coro Giocoso; Offertoire; Michell, G., Chant Pastorale; 
Palmer, C. C, Finale; Richardson, Nunn, E. C. Bergerette; Nunn, E. C, 
G.C., Thanksgiving Postlude; Robins, A., Nocturne; Palmer, C. C, A Reverie; 
Meditation; Selby, B. L., Prelude; Tur- Palmer, C. C, Larghetto; Robins. A., 
ner, H. S., Grazioso in C; Warren, A., Devotion; Rowley, A., Scherzo Caprice; 
Pastorale; Wilkinson, Robert, Fugue in Selby, B. L., Prelude; Selby, B. L., 
B flat. Allegro; Sharman, C, Grand Choeur. 



ORGAN SOLOS i SUITABLE FOR 
RECITALS 

BARRETT-VATSON, R. The Stream of 

Life $J.OO 

DIGGLEy R« Grand Choeur Imperiale 45 

HAIGH* T* Concert ToccaU .75 

HALSEY, E. Caprice 45 

Impromptu In D 45 

Intermezzo 30 

JACKSON, B. Adoratfon 30 

PALMES^ C C Rhapsodie on a Hymn Tune. .45 
PEARCE, C. W. Phantasy on National An- 
thems of the Allies .60 

POLLITT, A. V. Finale Jubilante .60 

MANSFIELD, P. J. Concert Overture in C. . .75 

ROBINS, A. Commemoration March .60 

SELBY, B.L. Nocturne 30 



A REPERTOIRE FOR ORGAN RECITALS 
Volume I, net $1.50 

Goss-CusTARD, R., Serenade; Dun- 
can, E., Berceuse; Faulkes, W., Concert 
Overture in D; Harrison, J., Tonus Pere- 
grinus; Jephson, F. M., Gaudeamus; Lyon, 
J., Festival March; Mansfield, P. J., Con- 
cert Scherzo; Rowley, A.,Fantasie Prelude; 
Vincent, C, Sunset Melody; Wolsten- 
HoLME, W., Lied. 



Thematic List of Organ Mtnlc and Organist't Gtside Sent on Requert 

3 East 43rd Street Q. SCHIRMER ^ew York 



J 
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CHURCH ORGANS 

BOSTON. MASS. 



We have in process of construction a considerable 
number of residence instruments. 

These organs are operated by music rolls of unique 
capacity of which a full pedal compass of two octaves 
is included) independent of the manuals which also 
operate independently of each other. 

These instruments are operated in both the manual 
and orchestral idiom. In the latter case the inde- 
pendence of the voices is preserved exactly as in the 
orchestra, and the music rolls cut directly from the 
orchestral score, no arranging being necessary. 
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VOL, i6 



mmb ON THE 15T? OF EVERY MONTH 
^UBSCRIPTIQIHI $L PER ANNUM 

OFFICIAL 01?CAN OF THE 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGAN15T5 

COPYRIGHT HU BY THE He W. GRAY COMPANY 



SUMMAFEY WOF CONTENTS 



EDITORIALS 

SHORT STUDIES OF GREAT MASTBRFIBCBS 

SYMPHONIC SUITE " SCHEHERAZADE" 

NICOLAS RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC PAST AND PRESENT 

HARVEY GRACE 

VARIOUS NOTES 

ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 

DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS 

THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

CHRISTMAS MUSIC 

SUGGESTED SERVICE LIST 

MUSIC PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST MONTH 



te 



ClO 



Suite. By this time it w a folk song of known 
origin, as Silcher*s "Loreley." It would be 
interesting to know whether Tosti, writing 
the songs of hi§ years in London, was more 
influenced by the English sheet-music ballad 
stuff than English composers were by him* 
He had a pretty talent and he should have 
had money in the bank. Every now and 
then in the course of the last fifteen years^ 
we read of his being in the bankrupt's court. 
How seldom Tosti's name is seen on the pro- 
grams of our singers, yet there are songs by 
him that should not be forgotten; better even 
than ''Farewell, Summer" which Mme. 
Melba sings deliberately or when in doubt. 



^KSsacisadsaKSsa^ 



I Hdltotrlnls 




Tosti is dead. He was one of 
three whose songs were often 
heard in our concert halls not 
so many years ago. Augusto 
Rotoli is dead. Is Denza still living? It is 
not unlikely that Denza's ''Funiculi, Funi- 
cula," will be heard for many years to come. 
It is in the college glee-books ; it is in Richard 
Strauss's "Italy,** for the ingenuous Richard 
thought the air was a Neapolitan folk song 
and used it in the last movement of the 



^^^^TjE have more than once referred to 
lff[\(\f the lively spirit that stirs the 
III u yi breast and spurs the mind of the 
^"'^•^^•"'^1 London music critic of to-day. 
There are exceptions. Thus we read : ' * Liszt's 
sonata was an astonishing performance. It 
was played in 27^^ minutes — 5 per cent, 
faster than Mr. Sapellnikoft played it last 
time, and probably -10 per cent, faster, or 
more, than other people play it." We recall 
the case of a colleague here who reviewing 
the concerts of a pianist adored by him, 
stated the amount of the receipts, to con- 
firm his own high opinion of the virtuoso- 
interpreter. 
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THE NEW MUSIC REVIEW 




HE London Times critic and the 
critic of the Pall Mall Gazette 
run evenly. The Times likens 
Mr. York Bowen's music to a 
jig-saw puzzle. "You are never quite sure 
whether you have got hold of a bit of a cow's 
leg or the weathercock on the steeple, and 
this dehdous doubt is worth more than the 
perfected picture. * ' This critic heard : * ' Aida 
in English and was moved to write: Pas- 
sion does not shout, it sings, or very nearly 
so, even in real life, and on the stage at 
any rate, it sings pure notes, not that imita- 
tion of the celeste stop which some people 
have agreed upon as a substitute." Charles 
Reade put this in shorter form: '* Passion is 
not palsy." The Daily Telegraph is perhaps 
more courteous. The critic went to a ** vocal 
and violoncello recital." See how he inti- 
mated that he was bored. "In early Vic- 
torian days one would have commended the 
'gentility' of the whole proceedings." The 
singer and player * * reached quite a respectable 
level of achievement, without, however, 
revealing any qualities that raised their 
efforts above the category of the well- 
intentioned." What does the Times mean by 
this: !'The strength of Delius" — there is 
talk of his new string quartet in G produced 
Nov. 17 — "is the surprising number of ' chord- 
tastes,' as an American writer calls them, 
which he has at command." Who is this 
American? The Pall Mall Gazette man says 
much in a few words: "A little Schubert is a 
delightful experience, but except in his songs, 
he was seldom content to give us a little of 
himself. It was invariably a lot." The 
writer therefore rejoices over the fact that 
Schubert's music is seldom heard in London 
for it is therefore easier "to place him in his 
right perspective, a process that is long over- 
due with some of his contemporaries." One 
of the critics has had the courage to raise his 
voice against the "Klreutzer Sonata" — 
Beethoven's not Tolstoi's — and declare that 
its length is not "heavenly." 



HERE should be a close season 
for certain works. Take C6sar 
Franck's violin sonata, for ex- 
ample. This shared the fate 
of his symphony, string quartet, and piano 




quintet when they were first performed here. 
The word had not been passed that Johannes 
Brahms had been kind enough to praise 
Franck's first piano trio composed as far 
back as 1841, or that Liszt liked it and Bulow 
played it in public, so poor Franck had no 
backing either with the Brahmsites or the 
Lisztians. Even the well-infonned and sensi- 
tive James Huneker wrote strange things 
about the quintet, finding in it musk and 
the boudoir, evidently thinking ' that Pire 
Franck was a dissolute Frenchman or a pious 
one after the order of the Abb6 Liszt. But 
now this violin sonata is too familiar. The 
incompetent attack it fearlessly. Years ago 
Moritz Hauptmann wished that Beethoven's 
Symphonies should not be heard often, that, 
they might be the more appreciated. No 
composition of great worth withstands undue 
familiarity. 




OW why cannot pianists at the 
beginning of a season meet and 
in an amiable way lay out pro- 

grams for their concerts, so 

that there will not be a hideous uniformity? 
This season there is a run on Bach's Chroma- 
tic Fantasy and Fugue and Beethoven's 
Sonata "Appassionata." Schumann's "Des 
Abends" is also a favorite. 

At table Mr. Bauer might choose certain 
pieces by Schtunann, Bach, and Franck. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch might choose from Chopin's 
and Schubert's compositions, and divide with 
Mr. Bauer, French and the lesser German 
composers of the eighteenth century. Mr. 
Copeland could justly say, "Give me Scar- 
latti and Debussy." Miss Winifred Christie 
should be permitted to play anything she 
liked. Promising pupils of Mr. Ganz should 
be confined for a season at least to the pieces 
of their master and exercises for the develop- 
ment of touch and the mastery of nuances. 




ONESOME Tunes: Folk Songs 
from the Kentucky Moun- 
tains," collected and edited by 

^ Miss Loraine Wyman, with 

piano accompaniments by Mr. Howard Brock- 
way, is an unusually interesting collection. 
It should arouse discussion over the ques- 
tion whether after all there is indigenous folk 
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song in this country. Take this collection: 
"Barbara Allen'* is a curious version of 
the old English one. It is a pity that the 
original was not put by the side of the 
Kentucky song. In the original we have: 

She turned her body rotmd about 

And spied the corpse a-coming; 

"Lay down, lay down, the corpse," she said, 

That I may look upon him. 

In Kentucky: 

So she looked east and she looked west 
And saw the cold corpse conmig» 
She says, Come round you nice young man» 
And let me look upon you. 

" Billee Boy," " Prog went a-courting," "Jack- 
aro," "The Lady and the Glove" (no re- 
ference to Schiller), "Lord Batesman (sic),*' 
*' Pretty Polly," "Six Kings* Daughters" are. 
undoubtedly of English origin. In "The 
Old Maid's Song" there is mention of "a 
pinsman*" "Pinman" is found in a London 
street cry as far back as 1680: "Here's 
your old pinman a-coming again . " " Brother 
Green" is of our Civil War period. "The 
Ground Hog" smacks of the soil. Because 
the word "Pennsylvania" comes into "John 
Riley" the song is not necessarily American. 
The names of different states are found in the 
Chanteys of Liverpool sailors. 

There is promise of a second volume of 
these lonesome tunes. Will it contslin a fine 
ballad heard, if we are not mistaken, by some 
learned professor in Georgia? We know only 
these lines : 

Please send me the ring I gave you, 

Also my letters and books. 
Hence forever, Miss Adair, we are strangers ! 

Respectfully yours, Charley Brooks. 




R. CECIL FORSYTH in the 
chapter "Song and Folk Song" 
in A History of Music by Villiers 
Stanford and Forsyth, makes 
some sensible remarks about folk song: 
** A sort of glory or halo has of late been set 
round the subject. And this has at times 
become a nimbus of obscurity. The folk- 
lorists themselves — some of whom are better 
railway-travelers than musicians — are not 



guiltless in this matter. There has been a 
somewhat indiscriminate praise. Any tune 
that has a C for its first climax-note, and an 
£ for its second is hailed as a miracle of 
strength and subtlety. Modality and master- 
piece become synonymous." 




N the interesting history of music 
from which we have just quoted, 
the statement is made that Spain 
has produced "no recognized 
modem school of composition." The remark 
that "her friends would not be surprised 
at any sudden development of the national 
music," is rather patronizing. " Many Span- 
ish musicians habitually prefer to live in 
London or Paris rather than in Madrid." 
And so TurgenieflE preferred Paris to Petrograd 
or Moscow. Bret Harte, consul at Glasgow, 
preferred London to Albany, N. Y., his 
birthplace, San Francisco, or even Indiana- 
polis. Henry James lived in London, nor 
did his conversion shortly before his death 
strip him of everything that was American. 
"The best-known modern Spanish names are 
Albeniz and Granados." Possibly; but there 
are others. 




R. CARL VAN VECHTEN in 
"Music and Bad Manners," 
recently pubUshed here, has a long 
chapter on Spain and its music, 
ie would not agree with Mr. Forsyth. He 
talks of Pedrell, Chapl, Bret6n— the Bret6n 
of "Dolores" — once announced for perform- 
ance here, Arbos, the Valverdes, father and 
son. He merely mentions Ttirina. Now, 
Turina's "La Procession du Rocio".was 
performed in London in November. Debussy 
has referred to this piece as a "musical fiasco." 
The London papers praised it as luminous, 
"both in the clarity of its construction" as 
one critic wrote, "a clarity that is not dimmed 
by its intricacy and in the extraordinary 
vividness of its orchestral colouring." 

Debussy's "Iberia" had been played in 
London a few days before. The Times 
spoke of the whole stress laid on the orchestral 
resources, and then strung words together 
that would have delighted Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart, the fantastical translator of Rabelais. 
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"Such a clicking, clacking, bubbling, gob- 
bling, chirruping, shattering, gurgling, twit- 
tering, as never was heard, all standing out 
for a moment, to be lost the next, against a 
faint opalesque background of indefinable 
sound." 

But must Spanish music, music that gives 
us an idea of Spain, necessarily be composed 
by Spanish composers? We all know that 
the Spaniards cry out against "Carmen.** 
Rimsky-KorsakofiE's "Caprice on Spanish 
Airs *' sounds to us like a Russian's contracted 
idea of Spain and Spanish dances. Ravel 
should have done better in his Spanish 
Rhapsody for he came from the lower Pyre- 
nees. The two pieces that set us dreaming 
of the Alhambra, Spanish dignity and passion,' 
gypsy girls, delirious dances, Richard Ford's 
guide-book, Borrow's "Bible in Spain," and 
tales by Washington Irving are Chabrier's 
"Espaiia" and Debussy's "Night at Gre- 
nada," the piano piece composed when 
Debussy was not pecuniarily at ease and inter- 
ested in his wine cellar, as an amiable colleague 
in Paris remarked. No Scotchman (or Scot, 
or Scotsman) has written orchestral music 
that gives one so vivid an impression of his 
country as "The Hebrides" overture and 
the Scottish symphony of the smug, genteel 
Mendelssohn, an Israelite, who, in spite of his 
biographers, was not without guile. Auber, 
to whom melodies came while he was shaving, 
never saw Italy, but his market chorus in 
"La Muette de Portici" is characteristically 
Italian, in light, color, bustle. Jean Paul 
Richter never saw the ocean, but he wrote 
memorably about it; so they say, but we 
have never read "Hesperus" or "Titan" 
and know only a volume of miscellaneous 
writings. We doubt if Thomas De Quincey 
could have explained the structure of a fugue 
to satisfy a Royal College of Music, but his 
"Dream Fugue" is more musically majestic 
than any fugue of the professors or pupils 
at that college. 



a personal acquaintance with American 
music. Its literary prophets are journal- 
istic and frequently damp with rose water. 
The proportion of it included in public or- 
chestral concerts would be ridiculous were 
it not a scandal. The writer has sat out 
more than one third-rate performance of 
a dull resurrected antique, which should 
have been a first-rate performance of a live 
American work." 

Possibly this is true of conditions in this 
city. Last season in Boston orchestral works 
by Carpenter, Chadwick, Hadley, Hill, Kel- 
ley, Loeffler (for he must be reckoned 
among Americans), MacDowell, Stock (now 
living and working in this country), were 
performed. Mr. Stock is friendly towards 
the downtrodden American composer. So 
is Mr. Zach of St. Louis. Mr. Forsyth 
speaks of a "live American work." How 
many American orchestral compositions 
answer this description! 




R. FORSYTH is, indeed, a brave 
man. He contributes to this 
history of music a chapter on 
America. 
"It is difficult for a stranger to make 




R. FORSYTH probably sojourned 
in Boston, for speaking of Mr. 
Chadwick, he says: "The des- 
perate spectacled earnestness of 
that virtuous town is not his." His remarks 
about American composers, generally thumb- 
nail sketches, are often shrewd and just. 
But what is to be said of this : * ' Victor Herbert 
is to America what Sullivan is to England 
and Chabrier or Messager to France." Mr. 
Herbert is a well-grounded, facile, fluent 
musician who has written delightful operettas. 
But Chabrier is hardly in the class with him, 
Sullivan, and Messager. Chabrier had a 
spark of genius. This reminds us that Mr. 
Forsyth speaking of C^sar Franck mentions 
"Les Djinns" among his best works, but 
says nothing about the string quartet, the 
piano quintet, and the violin sonata. He 
couples Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Farwell. Mr, 
Gilbert is still unappreciated. He is a 
singularly original composer and an original 
thinker. It is a great pity that orchestral 
conductors throughout the land are not more 
interested in him. Nor is he merely a com- 
poser who thinks salvation rests on the 
use of negro, Indian, Creole, or cowboy 
tunes. 
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R. VAN VECHTEN'S book, 
"Music after the Great War/' 
was roughly handled by the 
lions of the press, young and old. 
' ?he older lions roared and shook their manes 
because he spoke disrespectfully of chamber 
music, which thus suffered along with the 
equator. There are pages in ** Music and 
Bad Manners** that will excite comment. 
The chapter *' Music for the Movies" was 
probably written before the "cinema lady 
pianist" in London chose "The Close of a 
Perfect Day" to play out a blood-and- 
thunder film, thus rivaling in taste the 
pianist for the scripture panorama immor- 
talized by Mark Twain. We saw a circular 
of a firm that makes a spjecialty of "movie 
music." For ten cents a set one can obtain 
program music for any film, from "light 
adagio and andante movements, good for 
quarrels or agitation in Society dramas" to 
"heavy misteriosos and agitato-hurries." 
There are "aftermath andantes" for "scenes 
of incendiarism, premeditated murder, and 
heavy plotting leading to fights and ttunults 
or ending in despair and death." We think 
of ordering "mystical" scores for Hindu 
dramas; also the music for "bar-room fights 
or the strenuous doings of the Wild West." 




E spoke last month of negro 
players of bass drum, cymbals, 
and triangle in English military 
bands, and we quoted from a 
letter dated 1793 ^^ which the writer spoke 
of "dash-pai^" played by "a real blacka- 
moor, a very active man." 

Now the word "clash-pan's" meaning 
"cymbals" is not in the great Oxford Diction- 
ary; nor is it in Dr. Wright's voltuninous 
English Dialect Dictionary. It is not in 
Grove's Dictionary (revised edition which 
still needs' revision) ; not in Wotton's valu- 
able Dictionary of Musical Terms. We 
finally fotmd the word in Galpin's "Old Eng- 
lish Instnmients of Music." 

"About the year 1785, Bass Drum, Cym- 
bals or Clash-pans, Triangles, Tambourines, 
and 'jingling Johnnies' — thje latter a sort of 
ornamental standard decorated with little 
bells which tinkled as the instrument was 
shaken — ^were added to our army bands after 
the fashion of the famous Janissary music 



of Turkey. Men of color were generally 
obtained for the tambourines and the clash- 
pans. Mr. Farmer, in his interesting * History 
of the Royal Artillery Band, ' tells us that the 
blacks who marched in front were expected 
to perform all sorts of capers whilst striking 
or thumbing their tambourines — such capers 
as we now see only in negro minstrels, where 
the instrument is, ethnographically, quite 
out of place." Later Mr. Galpin quotes 
Browning with reference to military music 
which thus "grew burning bright with fife 
shriek, cjrmbal clash, and trtimpet blast." 




R. RALPH NEVILL in his "Brit- 
ish Military Prints" says that 
early in the 19th century there 
were four or five negroes in the 
Grenadier Guards' Band. They wore special 
costumes and turbans. About 1838 the last 
of these musicians, one Francis, died. He 
wore a silver collar ,which apparently was lost. 
" W. B. H. " in NoUs and Queries of Novem- 
ber 4, 191 6, says that he possesses several 
hand-colored contemporary lithographs de- 
picting scenes at Queen Victoria's coronation 
(1838). One of them shows members of a 
Guard's band playing in front of Buckingham 
Palace, with a black drummer in blue jacket, 
yellow breeches, and turban. Was this Fran- 
cis? The brilliance of the costtime reminds 
us of lines in Coleridge's "The Devil's 
Thoughts": 

And how then was the Devil drest? 
O! he was in his Sunday's best; 
His jacket was red and his breeches were blue. 
And there was a hole where the tail came 
through. 




ID Charlotte Bronte write about 
music in any of her novels ? We 
have not read any one of them 
for many years. In the Fifties 
and Sixties "Jane Eyre" was to many young 
girls in this country a forbidden book. An 
old lady told us-she read it with fear and trem- 
bling behind a trunk in the garret. Charlotte 
Bronte's piano has been announced for sale 
in a London auction room. It is an upright 
cottage piano made by John Green of London. 
It was sold at Haworth Rectory on the death 
of Charlotte's father in 1861. 
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Sjmiphonic Suite, "Scheherazade/* by Nicolas 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, opus 35. 

ORN at Tikhvin, in the govern- 
ment of Novgorod (Russia) in 
1844; Rimsky-Korsakoff, brought 
up in the Navy, was persuaded 
to adopt the profession of music by Balakireff, 
the "gtiide, philosopher, and friend" of so 
many Russian composers of his generation, 
such as Borodine, Moussorgsky, C^sar Cui 
and others. He wrote the "first Russian 
symphony" at the age of twenty-one; but 
later, coming to a realization of his technical 
deficiencies, undertook a thorough self-dis- 
cipline,' writing in one sununer sixty fugues 
and many other contrapuntal exercises. He 
became an erudite musical scholar, editing 
operas of Dargomyzsky, Moussorgsky, and 
Borodine, making a collection of Russian 
folk songs, and writing a "Harmony," an 
"Orchestration," and the interesting Me- 
moirs, parts of which have recently ap- 
peared in the New Music Review. Among 
his works are a second symphony, "Antar," 
oriental in character; a third symphony; 
a symphonic poem, "Sadko**; "A Fairy 
Tale"; a brilliant "Spanish Capriccio"; an 
overture on Russian church themes, "The 
Russian Easter"; and suites drawn from his 
operas. He is distinguished as a composer by 
freshness of melodic invention, rich and some- 
what exotic harmony, an oriental fondness for 
ornament, and above all for his extraordinarily 
vivid, sonorous, and varied orchestration. 
He exerted also an important influence on 
the development of Russian music through 
his teaching of such later composers as Liadov, 
Arensky, and Stravinsky. Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff died in 1908. 

The orchestral score of Scheherazade bears 
on its title page the following program: 



The Sultan Schahriar, persuaded of the falseness and 
faithlessness of women, had sworn to have each one of 
his wives put to death after the first night. But the 
Sultana Sdieherazade saved her life by interesting him 
in the stories which she narrated for a thousand and 
one nights. Impelled by curiosity, the Sultan remitted 
the punishment of his wife day after day, and finally 
renounced entirely his bloodthirsty resolution. 

Many wonderful things were told Schahriar by the 
Sultana Scheherazade. In her narratives the Sultana 
drew on the poets for their verses, on folksongs for their 
words, and intermingled tales and adventures with one 
another. 

I. The Sea and Sindbad's Ship. 

II. The Narrative of the Calender Prince. 

III. The Yotmg Prince and the Young Princess. 

IV. Festival at Bagdad. The Sea. The Ship Goes 

to Pieces on a Rock Surmounted by the Bronze 
Statue of a Warrior. Conclusion. 



The Sultana Scheherazade, who thus en- 
tertained Schahriar through the thousand 
and one nights of which the record is immor- 
talized in the Ardbian Nights* Entertain- 
ments, was the daughter of the chief Vizier, 
and is said to have "perused the books, an- 
nals, and legends of preceding kings, and the 
stories, examples, and instances of by-gone 
men and things. She had studied philosophy 
and the sciences, arts and accomplishments; 
and she was pleasant and polite, wise and 
witty, well-read and well-bred." Rimsky- 
Korsakpff's music is not meant to illustrate 
her stories in detail; indeed the program is 
intentionally vague; we are not told which 
of Sindbad's voyages is meant, nor which of 
the three Calender's tales, nor which of the 
countless princes and princesses (*'each more 
beautiful than the others") who pass across 
the sumptuous stage of the Arabian Nights. 
Only in the epigraph to the finale do we get 
a specific reference identifying for us the 
adventure of Prince Ajib, son of Khazib, as 
recounted in the third Calender's tale. What 
the composer has intended, then, is less a 
finical tone-painting of details than a broad 
sketch of the romance, adventiu^e, intrigue, 
hair-breadth escapes, and strange outlandish 
happenings of far Eastern lands; and this he 
has brilliantly achieved. 

I. The Sea and Sindbad's Ship 

The first movement* opens with a state- 
ment, in a bold orchestral unison, of the 
main theme, known as the Sea motive 

' There is a four-hand arrangement by the composer, 
and an arrangement for piano solo by Paul Gilson. The 
references in this study will be to the latter. 
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(Figure I a), the phraseology of which, in cadenza-like melody, essentially oriental both 

in its mood of lassitude and its luxuriance 
Figure I. ^^ ornament, played by a- solo violin, with 

harp chords for sole accompaniment. (See 
Figure II a.) With the change of mode to 



(a) The Sea motive. 

Largo matstoM, 



Figure II. 
(a) The Scheherazade motive. 
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four measures, with an after clap or "echo" 
of the fourth, is characteristic and should be 
noted. Soft chords of the wood-wind, not 
unlike those which begin and end so deli- 
cately Mendelssohn's ''Midsummer Night's 
Dream" Overture, prepare the way for the 
Scheherazade motive, a curious, rambling, 



major (of the central tonality, E) and of time 
to the more swaying 6-4, we hear what has 
been called the Wave motive from the violon- 
cellos — the left hand part in the arrangement 
— and with it a new form of the Sea motive, 
retaining its characteristic phraseology of 
4+1. (Figure I b.) This whole theme, 
occupying page 4 of the piano version, is 
exceedingly impressive in melody, harmony, 
rhythmical treatment, and coloring — a genu- 
ine *' inspiration," and one of the most 
memorable evocations of the sea in all music. 
First, the melody is ingeniously changed from 
its first form (Figure I a) by the lengthening 
of essential and the shortening of inessential 
notes, to conform to the greater swing of the 
triple meter, while the snap in its tail, so to 
speak — the shortening of the last two notes — 
keeps the languor of the movement from 
lapsing into monotony. Second, the har- 
mony is rich, full, and subtly chromatic; it 
progresses unexpectedly yet naturally; and 
it is so contrived that though its ** modulating 
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sequences" move through many keys, thus 
partaking of their kaleidoscopic variety, it 
is firmly based on E major through its com- 
mencement from its tonic and its arrival at 
its dominant. In the third place, the rhythm 
is excitingly elastic; stated mathematically, 
in numbers of measures in each phrase, it 
may be expressed in this formula: 4+1,4+1; 
3+3; i)^+iH\ 4+1; upon our minds it has 
the effect of pressing impatiently forward to 
a deliberately emphatic end. Finally, the 
orchestration, for low clarinets and violins 
on their G strings, with 'cellos constantly 
filling in with the wave-motive, and bassoons 
and horns adding somber sonorities for the 
climax, makes a perfect body for the soul of 
the music. It is a fine passage. It is re- 
peated in higher register, with fuller sonori- 
ties, and with the harmonic scheme changed 
(by means that the student of harmony will 
be interested to investigate in detail) so as 
to emerge in C major. 

A dainty passage of detached chords in 
wood-wind (top of page 6) suggests a digres- 
sion at this point; but we are brought back 
by a few notes of the main theme in the 
dreamy tones of the horn (Figure I c), con- 
tinued by a tender phrase from the flute. 
Thrice comes the dreamy horn call, answered 
the second time by the oboe; the third by 
the clarinet; and thus is finally ushered in a 
second theme (Figure II b), simply a variant 
of the Scheherazade motive, still played 
by solo violin. Its characteristic figure of 
whirling triplets is presently taken up by all 
the first violins and the flutes, oboes and 
clarinets, and leads into a climax culminating 
in a vigorous version of the first theme, in 
quickened rh3rthm, by trombones and low 
strings (Fig\u-e I d). 

This brings the statement of the themes to 
an end. So far we have had a regular sonata 
exposition in E major (Theme I) and B minor 
(Themes II and III) ; but now, without any 
development of them, the composer plunges 
at once into their recapitulation, beginning 
with the first, in E major, in the most brilliant 
sonorities of the full orchestra, and with 
the motive of Scheherazade shrilly admixed 
by the wood-wind, including the screaming 
piccolo. It is like a canvas of SoroUa, blaz- 
ing with simlight. The quaint theme in 
detached chords initiates a digression, as 



before; and, also as before, the faint horn 
calls (now given to solo violoncello) and 
the fragments of wood-wind solos, lead to 
the second theme on Scheherazade's triplet 
motive (page 12, top), and the climax cul- 
minates in the third theme, the abbreviated 
version of the Sea motive (bottom of page 
13). This time the latter, is slightly devel- 
oped, through page 14; and gently breathed 
echoes, so to speak, of the main theme, from 
flute, oboe, and clarinet in turn, introduce 
the lovely coda in which the solo violin plays 
a modified and chastened form of the theme 
(letter M, page 15). The quaint theme in 
detached chords also returns for a moment 
before the music dies away. 

II. The Story of the Calender Prince 

After the Scheherazade theme, from a solo 
violin as before, has again suggested to us 
the narrator of these adventures, the Prince's 
story begins with a melody in a quaint rhythm 
four times repeated: first in the throaty tones 
of the bassoon, then more piquantly by the 
oboe, then in more swinging tempo by the 
violins with a bubbling accompaniment; and 
finally still more animatedly by the wood- 
wind, with all the accents hammered in by 
the strings. The rhythm of this theme owes 
much of its charm to the opposition between 
its two-beat motives and the three-beat 
measure, as indicated in Figure III. The 

Figure III. 
Theme of the Calender Prince's Tale. 
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phraseology is also interesting. The first two 
phrases balance, albeit the first is extended 
to five measures by holding the cadence note: 
the contrast is a thrice repeated phrase of 
4, 4, and 6; and the florid cadence in the last 
is built in a characteristic progression of 
harmony, indicated in parentheses, later re- 
produced in an endless series of ornamental 
cadenzas, after the true Oriental fashion. 
The triplet figure of these cadenzas is only 
suggested in the early statements. A brief 
recurrence from the first movement of the 
Sea theme in the bass (line 2 of page 20) pre- 
pares the way for a new and more dramatic 
variant of it, forcefully proclaimed by the 
trombone against an agitated tremolo ac- 
companiment (Figure I e). There follows 
an exciting passage in which, over a con- 
stantly maintained tremolo C and F sharp, 
trombones and trumpets alternately blare 
forth this variant, in different keys, the har- 
mony being so contrived as to take the color 
of each in turn.* At the top of page 22 this 
variant is combined with the slower bass 
form the relation of which to Figure I d will 
be apparent. From this point on until the 
return of the first theme at the Con moto 
on page 29, there is constant witty play with 
these materials alternating with the flowery 
cadenzas already described. It is all too 
complex to analyze in detail; let it suffice to 
point out the following particular ingenidties : 
page 23, line 3. Variation of the second meas- 
ure of Figure I d, in shrill timbres. Page 24, 
line 2 (letter H) Motive I e in three-measure 
phrases. Page 24, last two measures. Motive 
in bass, as a four-measure phrase, answered 
by three-measure form in treble. Page 26. 
The middle part only of the motive, developed. 
The main theme on its return is carried 



' The student of harmony may be interested in the 
present writer's analysis of this passage in an article on 
"Equivocal Chords," in the New Music Review for 
Januaxy, 19 10, in which it is pointed out that the C and 
F sharp (or G flat) of the violins may be heard as 
dominant seventh either of G or of D flat. "The first 
note [of the trombones — D] crystallizes our impression, 
and we know we are hearing the dominant seventh of 
G, Hardly has the call died away, however, when two 
tmmpets give the other call. Presto, change! That 
first A flat whisks us away into the key of D flat. The 
composer proceeds to toy with the calls, first one and 
then the other, and each time we feel the pleasant shock 
of a cold plunge into unknown waters." 



out with new variations to an end of great 
brilliancy. In general criticism of this move- 
ment it may be said, however, that the beauty 
of the orchestral coloring, and even the 
ingenuity of the rhythmic variation of the 
main motives, does not entirely cloak, even 
in the orchestral version, and still less in the 
piano, the extreme repetitiousness of the 
music itself. It is all a juggling with a few 
fragments. This is undoubtedly Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's chief limitation as a composer. 
In the words of Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, one 
of the ablest exponents of Russian music to 
EngHsh readers : 

"Those who assert — not entirely without 
reason — ^that Rimsky-Korsakov is not a 
melodist of copious and vivid inspiration 
must concede the variety, colour, indepen- 
dence and flashing wit of his. accompani- 
ments. This want of balance between the 
essential and the accessory is certainly a 
characteristic of his music. Some of his 
songs and their accompaniments remind me 
of those sixteenth-century portraits in which 
some slim, colourless, but distinguished 
Infanta is gowned in a robe of brocade rich 
enough to stand by itself, without the negative 
aid of the wearer." 

III. The Young Prince and the Young 
Princess 

This charming lyrical movement opens 
with a daintily graceful theme in G major, 
' given to the violins, doubtless suggesting the 
Princess. The sweeping runs for clarinet, 
and later for flute, with which it is decorated 
(bottom of page 35, and following) illustrate 
once more the composer's Eastern fancy for 
rich ornament. A more vigorously rhythmed 
contrasting theme (Pochissimo piii mosso, 
page 38), accompanied by the exciting rattle 
of the snare-dnun, introduces the Prince. 
The first theme returns on page 41 ; and after 
the Narrator, Scheherazade, has for a moment 
claimed our attention (page 42), the rest of 
the movement is given to an extended coda 
on both themes. 

IV. Festival at Bagdad, etc. 

A new variant of the Sea motive (Figure 
I f) and the motive of Scheherazade, alter- 
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nate in the introduction of the Finale. Its 
main theme, peculiar to it, depicting the hurly- 
burly of the festivities, begins with the Vivo 
on page 48, and is continuied by many quaintly 
or gorge ouslyscored repetitions in Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's customary manner. Themes 
from earlier movements are referred to, such 
as that of the Calender at page 50, line 3, 
and the Prince at line 3 of page 51. A long 
development of the theme follows, with inci- 
dental reference to the Sea motive, becoming, 
in spite of the momentary interruptions of 
the quieter Prince theme, more and more 
frenetic until, with the approach of the ship 
to the magnetic rock the Sea music of the 
first movement bursts forth, in a gorgeous 
apotheosis, from the full orchestra (page 66). 
This is of overwhelming effect, with its great 
sustained harmonies of the full brass choir, 
its quickened form of the wave-motive in 
the strings, its whirling bits, of the Schehera- 
zade theme in flutes, oboes, and clarinets, 
and the whistling wind of the piccolo. The 
catastrophe is followed by a few references, 
in quieter vein, to most of the themes of the 
first movement, even the quiet wood-wind 
chords being heard near the very end. It 
all makes an impressive epilogue to one of 
the most gorgeous tone-pictures in musical 
literature. 
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FTER Titelouze, we meet with no 
French organ composer of note 
for nearly a century. We then 
(1660) find Francis Roberday 
issuing a volume of fugues. Of the life of 
Roberday little seems to be known beyond the 
fact that he was the son of a goldsmith, and 
that in 1663 he became one of *the valets de 
cliamhre to Maria-Th^rfese. 

Although we know so little of Roberday 
as to be ignorant even of the dates of his birth 



and death, his preface to the ''Fugues and 
Caprices" sheds a little light on his tastes and 
views. His pronouncement on liberty versus 
academic rules is such sound common sense 
that it is worth repeating: 

"There will be found in this work a few 
places where the composition may seem rather 
daring to those who rely upon the old rules, 
and think they should always be observed. 
But it should be remembered that music was 
made to please the ear, and so if I allow that 
a composer should never step outside the 
canons of his art, it should be agreed also 
that music which is pleasing to the ear is 
within the rules of music. It is the ear that 
we must consult/' Plajring through his 
fugues we can easily imagine that some of the 
passages that sound so fresh and interesting 
to-day must have been regarded as licenses in 
1660. 

Roberday's little collection is a kind of 
tribute to his musical idols. He says in his 
* ' A vertissement * * : 

''As it would not be right to obtain credit 
for the work of others. I must toll you that 
this book contains three pieces not of my 
composition: one is by the illustrious 
Frescobaldi, another by Monsieur Ebner, 
and th^ third by Monsieur Froberger." . 

He then goes on to explain that his own 
fugues are written on subjects presented to 
him by de la Barre, Couperin, Cambert, 
d'Anglebert, Froberger, Bertalli, andCavalli. 
The last-named, organist at St. Mark's, 
Venice, "was on a visit to France," says 
Roberday, "when my book was being printed, 
so I asked him to give me a subject, in order 
that my volume might be honored by his 
name." 

As Roberday does not indicate which are 
his fugues and which are not, musicians were 
for a long time divided on the matter. It is 
difiicult to understand how they could fail to 
detect the three borrowed works. The volume 
contains twelve fugues: all the first nine 
consist of two or more separate movements, 
and six of the last of these movements are 
entitled " Caprice sur le mesme sujet." With 
the tenth we have a fugue almost three times 
the length of any of its predecessors, with 
no detached second movement, but merely 
a change from ^ to f time, and a brief 
treatment of a modification of the subject. 
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Both form and style clearly show the hand of 
Frescobaldi, as clearly as Roberday's own 
fugues show the influence of the "illustrious" 
Italian. The eleventh and twelfth fugues 
are evidently by Ebner and Proberger 
respectively. Not only are the composers 
mentioned in this order in Roberday's preface, 
but the subject and treatment of No. 12 point 
to Proberger." 



Evidently the placing of the three "out- 
siders" at the end of the book seemed such a 
natural arrangement to Roberday that he con- 
sidered no fatrther indication was necessary. 

Roberday's own work is generally good 
and sound, and frequently interesting even 
to modem ears. He uses the metamorphosis 
of theme that so many musicians still regard 
as the invention of Lizst, although it was used 
by Italian composers centuries before Lizst's 
day.. Here, for example, is the subject of 
Pugue 8, with its variants: 



AndanU sostenuto. 




* The subject is 
—one of those themes that has done duty many a time 
and oft. It appears in a canzona^by Gabrieli ( 1 596) , in a 
fugue by Mortaro (1609), and in works by Frescobaldi, 
Proberger (who put it into the Phrygian mode: 



and wrote a charming Uttle organ fugue on it), Kerl 
(whose treatment of it served Handel for the chorus 
"Bgypt was glad when they departed" in "Israel"), 
J. K. Pischer, and — it is almost unnecessary to remark, 
— ^Bach, who in the fugue in £ major, which old Wesley 
wdl named "The Saints in Glory," did such wonders 
with it that the simple phrase became transfigured. 



The Pugue pulls up awkwardly for a sec- 
tion in t time, — a fairly common practice, 
in those days, and one that was dropped 
probably because composers found that the 
variety so attained was dearly bought by 
the loss of homogeneity. The "Caprice sur 
le mesme sujet, " is divided into three parts 
dealing with a, ft, and c. There is some spirited 
writing here, and the composer negotiates 
the awkward augmented intervid very 
neatly, though it leads to some passages that 
he perhaps had in view when speaking of 
licenses that sound well. Here, in the bars, 
is a downward-plunging seventh that is 
quite Bachian : 




He has a keen eye for a pointed entry and 
frequently shortens the opening note of the 
subject for that purpose, as in this example 
from the treatment of b: 




Altogether, this valet de chambre is an in- 
teresting figure. There is something very 
piquant in the fact of one who spent so much 
of his time amid the distractions of a court 
wooing his muse in so strict a fashion. 

Far greater and more varied was the output 
of Nicolas Lb Bj&GUB (i 630-1 702). He was 
court organist to the King, one of the finest 
players of his day, and skilled in matters 
pertaining to the building of his instrument. 
He published three collections of pieces. The 
first was" pour lessgavans" [learned], but ap- 
parently it was too hard a nut for the majority, 
so in the preface to his second book he remarks 
that "he has here worked chiefly for those who 
have but ' moderate skill.' " In his third book 
he became more difficult, but in a way more 
grateful to the player. Le Hague's music 
generally is much slighter and lighter than 
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that of his predecessors. He was probably 
the first notable French organ writer to break 
away from fugal and other severe forms in 
favor of pieces consisting of frank tunes, 
with a liberal use of solo stops, voix humaine, 
and change of stops and manuals. He does 
not hesitate to order a change of keyboard at 
each bar for ten or a dozen bars consecutively. 
In spite of all this, his music is mostly more 
out of date than that of Titelouze and Rober- 
day, — one more proof that good polyphony 
wears better than anything in music. Still, 
he has many naively charming moments, 
and it would not be difficult to extract a set of 
short pieces that are well worth keeping alive. 
Although his essays in fugal form are generally 
very short and by no means well knit, he 
gives us some excellent contrapuntal writing 
in trios for three claviers, — one of the claviers 
being the pedal board. It is easy to imagine 
that his contemporaries must have found these 
works difficult to play, as their technical skill 
lay almost entirely in the direction of brilliant 
lyianual passage work. Some of Le Bfegue's 
treatments of old Christmas carols are pleas- 
ing, and he gives us in his third book a piece 
called **Les Cloches," which is interesting in 
itself, as well as by reason of its being a very 
early essay in a form that has always appealed 
to French composers . ' ' Les Cloches ' ' aims at 
imitating bells of various sizes, tolling and 
pealing. Here is a pretty chiming effect, 
with the small bells carrying on the figures in 
repeated notes: 



■ > 
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Later he gives a very tolerable imitation of 
jangling overtones, with a big bell booming 
beneath : 



Of Du Mage (i6 — 17 — ) nothing seems to be 
known save that he was a pupil of Marchand, 
and organist at St. Quentin. He put forth in 
1708 his First (and apparently his last) Organ 
Book, a modest collection which shows him to 
have been a musician of solid worth. 

We meet with the bearer of a great name in 
Francois Couperin (1631 ? 1700?), the second 
of the three brothers who founded the family. 
His *' Pieces d' orgue consistantes en deux 
messes, Tune k Tusage ordinaire des paroisses 
pour les f^tes solennelles, Tautre propre pour 
les Convents de Religieux et Religieuses, " 
contain some fine work, a notable advance on 
his forerunners, both in fluency and harmonic 
interest. The Pieces are based on fragments of 
the plainsong of the mass and include austere 
contrapuntal treatments of a Canto Fermo^ 
fugues on themes derived from the plain- 
chant, short solid interludes, and some dis- 
tinctly skittish movements. The influence 
of the clavecin shows itself not only in the 
passage-work and ornamentation, but in the 
use of the suite form and the term "couplet" 
for the various movements. I must resist 
the temptation to quote from the music, and 
give instead the plan of one of these suites. 
Thus, the " Gloria*' consists of i.««" Couplet, 
''Et in teiTa pax*' (with the plainsong given to 
the pedal in long notes, while the manuals 
treat the opening figure in three-part imita- 
tion) ; 2.* Couplet, ** Benedicamus me, " Petite 
Fugue sur le Chromhorne; 3.® Couplet. 
'*Glorificamus te, " duo sur les Tierces; 4,* 
Couplet, "Domine Deus, Rex Coelestis, " 
dialogue sur les jeux de trompettes, clairons et 
tierces du grand clavier, et le bourdon avec 
le larigot du positif: 5.® Couplet, "Domine 
Deus, Agnus Dei," Trio a deux dessus de 
cromhome et la basse de tierce; 6.« Couplet. 
**Qui toUis peccata mundi, suscipe," tierce 
en taille; 7.® couplet, "Quoriam tu Solus," 
dialogue sur la voix humaine; 8.* Couplet, 
"Tu solus altissimus, " dialogue en trio du 
comet et de la tierce; dernier couplet du 
Gloria, Amen, dialogue sur les grands jeux. 
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"Tierce en taille" was an arrangement much 
used by these old composers, and consisted 
of a solo stop in the tenor register, with 
a simple accompaniment and pedal bass. 
Nicolas Gigault (1624 or 1 625-1 707) pub- 
lished in 1685 a volume of 180 pieces. His 
work varies in quality more widely than 
most of his fellows. He is at his weakest 
when he essays a fugue, his attempts being 
generally puerile. Indeed, there is only one 
creditable example of the form and that is 
avowedly **poursuivie a la mani^re italienne," 
with such satisfactory results that one wishes 
the composer had more often gone to school 
in the same quarter. Usually he seems quite 
unable to see the importance of making any 
rhjrthmical difference between the subject 
and its counterpoint, and will complacently 
go on for twenty bars in this style : 



Allegretto. 




CLzJtiiirif^ 



But we must give Gigault credit for being 
something of a pioneer, his harmony being 
enterprising at times, while he was probably 
one of the first of his craft to fully realize the 
melodic possibilities of the pedals. His 
contemporaries were content to give the 
pedals a Canto Fermo in long notes, often 
with stodgy effect. Gigault uses them for 
passages of more animated character. Here 
is the best example, being the end of a **Qui 
toUis" for five voices: 





(Note the close juxtaposition of G# and G^ 
in bars 3-4, — a favorite effect of these old 
writers.) In cases of this kind, it was usual 
to place the pedal part on the middle stave, 
an awkward arrangemeilt to modem eyes, 
though, of course, quite logical. Gigault 
makes the most of the variety to be obtained 
from manual changes, an extreme instance 
being a piece '*A 2, 3, et 4 choeurs du 2.® ton 
d'un mouvement preste, " consisting of about 
fifty bars J , with twenty-six changes of key- 
board. The claviers used are Positif , Grand, 
Cornet, and Echo. Even five manual organs 
were not unknown at that date. They were 
the Grand Orgue, Positif, Clavier des Bom- 
bards, Clavier du R^cit, and Echo. The 
first corresponded to our great, the second to 
our choir, the third was a set of powerful 
reeds, the fourth consisted of a comet and 
trumpet (and gave its name later to the 
swell), and the fifth of a few stops enclosed 
in a box in order to give a remote effect. 
In parting with Gigault, I may mention that 
he dedicates his volume "A La Saincte 
ViERGE, '* surely the only ascription of the 
kind. I wish space allowed of a translation 
of the whole of this quaint dedication. I give 
the opening and closing sentences: 

"I am sure, loving and holy mother of 
my Saviour, that the offering I dare to make 
you of my works will not be unwelcome. 
There may be some weaknesses and defects; 
but it will ensure your love that their object 
is the glory of your Son, and the service of the 
church in singing His praises at solemn fes- 
tivals. . . . Receive, then. Queen of Heaven, 
these weak tokens of my gratitude ; deign to 
give to the song I offer you the power of 
pleasing the heart rather than the ear, of 
raising the souls of the listeners towards you 
and your Son, and of filling them with longing 
to hear in Heaven that ineffable music which 
will be our eternal happiness." 
{To be continued,) 
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HE Bicentennial of St. Peter's 
Church, Albany, which was ob- 
served during the week ending 
Saturday, November 25th, was 
a significant and inspiring occasion. To 
readers of the New Music Review chief in- 
terest will doubtless be felt in an account of the 
work of the choir, but a word on the church 
and parish may well form a fitting preface. 

The building is a fine specimen of the Up- 
john contribution to Gothic church archi- 
tecture in America. Its rectors have included 
men whose names are honored throughout 
the Anglican branch of the Church, such as 
Horatio Potter, William Croswell Doane, 
and Walton W. Battershall, who is now the 
Rector Emeritus. The present Rector is 
the Rev. C. C. Harriman. 

The week of services opened with an His- 
torical Sermon by Dr. Battershall, who was 
Rector from 1 874 to 1 9 1 1 . It was an achieve- 
ment to present historical facts and figures 
with poetic eloquence, and the Doctor fully 
sustained his great reputation as a pulpit 
orator. 

At the final service of the week the preacher 
was the Rev. Dr. William T. Manning, Rector 
of Trinity Chtu-ch, New York. Old Trinity 
antedates St. Peter's by but twenty years, and 
so the two parishes have witnessed together 
the procession of events of the past two cen- 
turies. Dr. Manning worthily maintained 
the high traditions of the Trinity rectorate. 
It was more than a sermon, it was a sum- 
mons to patriotism, and profoundly impres- 
sive. Many telling phrases could be quoted, 
but one which might well become our na- 
tional slogan stood out as the keynote of the 
address, ''not pjeace at any price, but 

RIGHTEOUSNESS AT ANY COST." 

One of the features of the week was a Parish 
Dinner held at the Ten Eyck Hotel, at which 
some three hundred guests were present. 
Among the speakers were the Bishops of 
Albany and Massachusetts, Dr. Stires, Rec- 



tor of St. Thomas', New York, and Dr. 
Battershall. 

The music at St. Peter's is under the direc- 
tion of Frank Sill Rogers, Mus. Doc., who 
will complete his 25th year of service next 
April. Through his ministrations the choir 
has attained a national reputation. The 
writer of this review heard two of the services, 
a performance of Rossini's "Stabat Mater," 
and the choral celebration of the Holy Eucha- 
rist at the Commemoration Service on Satur- 
day. Purists would question the choice at 
such an occasion of Rossini's brilliant but 
incongruous setting of the great mediaeval 
h3rmn, but the performance itself would have 
resolved their question mark into an exclama- 
tion point of admiration. The skill of the 
choirmaster was shown in the pitch, perfec- 
tion and finish of the unaccompanied "Pia 
Mater" no less than in the brilliance and 
precision of the final chorus. 

At the choral celebration Jordan's setting 
in E showed still finer qualities in the choir» 
but the crowning musical achievement of the 
week was the rare grace and charm imparted 
to Brahms' '*How lovely is Thy dwelling 
place." It has never been the lot of the 
reviewer to hear, from either chorus or choir, 
an interpretation of this chorus quite so 
admirably conceived and achieved. 

The work of the choir of St. Peter's is strik- 
ing enough to invite analysis, which may be 
of interest to young choirmasters. The raw 
material, boys and men, is neither more nor 
less than that of the average good choir. 
Its manipulation is what has counted. Other 
important choirs apparently lay stress on 
certain definite qualities. The observant 
listener can easily select the principle which 
choirmasters cherish. One develops pure 
or brilliant tone quality, another fanciful 
expression, another mechanical precision, and 
the choirmaster's character and tempera- 
ment and training are unerringly revealed 
in the results. In spite of these specific 
qualities, valuable as they are as a part of a 
whole plan, one not infrequently leaves a 
service with a feeling of inquiry rather than 
of satisfaction. The question is whether 
the effort to secure some one quality, such 
as pure tone, sentiment, or precision, is not 
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pushed to an extreme, with consequent loss 
in other values. This lack is never ap- 
parent in the singing of St. Peter's choir. 
There is balance of judgment, and due con- 
sideration of varied qualities of good choii 
singing. Furthermore these qualities are 
never overemphasized. Expression never be- 
comes maudlin, precision never mechanical, 
tone never cold. No vicious portamenti 
mar the curves of melody. The foundation 
tone quality of the boys is based on the best 
traditions of the English school. One would' 
suspect that while all vowel sounds receive 
consideration, O, aw, and ah are especially 
drawn upon. Yet it is evident that Dr. 
Rogers doesn't even let piu"e tone become a 
fetich with him, for he does not hesitate to 
employ a careful blend of a mixed variety 
for special choral effects, a dangerous experi- 
ment ordinarily, but which he manages to 
use artistically. 

It is also refreshing to hear no irritating 
leading notes or arpeggiated introductory 
chords from the organ (which, by the way, 
should be rebuilt), the choir may be de- 
pended upon without such stupid bolstering. 
The Amens and responses are neither lan- 
guorously long drawn out nor irreverently 
clipped off. 

From what has been said it may be inferred 
that the secret of the success of St. Peter's 
choir is the sanity of its work. It is char- 
acteristically masculine. Each detail of in- 
terpretation is dominated by a personality 
strong as well as musical. 

It would be interesting and might be en- 
lightening for some of our choirmasters to 
steal a Stmday off and make a pilgrimage to 
Albany. The services at the Bicentennial 
of St. Peter's Parish revealed the fact that 
choir lore in America is not an exclusive 
product of New York City. 

I^SBociatiou 

The thirtv-«ichth Axinaal Meeting of the Msociation takes place 
at Rumford Hall, New York City, December ayth, 38th. and 
29th. 

The pro-am which is subject to change, but which is as com- 
plete as it IS possible to have it at this time, is as follows: 

Wbdnbsday. Dbcbmbbr 27 
Forenoon: 

10:00 President's Address, "The Musician and the Com- 
munity" 
J. Lawrence Erb, University of Illinois 
"The Value of Examinations" 

Prank Wright, Brooklyn. President of N.Y. S. M. 
T. A. 
"The Realm of Scales" 

Carl W. Grimm, Cincinnati. 



"The Task of the Modem Harmony Teacher" 
Dr. Percy Goetschius, New York City 
AfUmoon: 

a:oo "Music as a Fundamental of Education*' 

Miss Amy Graham, Buffalo 
CONFERENCE. "THE HISTORY OF MUSIC AND 
LIBRARIES" 
Charles N. Bovd, Chairman 
"The History of Music in America — ^A Few Sugges- 
tions" 
O. G. Sonneck.' Library of Congress. Washington, D.C. 
CONFERENCE, "AMERICAN MUSIC" 
Francis L. York, Chairman • 



"The American Singing Teacher" 
^ H. W. Greene. New York City 



"Piano Playing and Piano Teaching in America** 

Calvin B. Cady, New York City 
"Choral and Church Music" 

P. C. Lutkin. Northwestern University 
Discussion led^by John Hyatt Brewer. Brooklyn 
"America's Share in Contemporary Music" 

Philip H. Goepp. Philadelphia 

Thursday, Dbcbmbbr 38 
Forenoon: 

(9:30 " Machine-Made Music — Is it bringing us more and 
better music students? " 
Henry Purmort Bames. Chicago, Director Piano- 
forte De^rtment Cosmopolitan School of Music, 
and President Society of American Musicians 
CONFERENCE. COMMUNITY MUSIC 
Miss Kate Chittenden. Chairman 
Mr. Arthur Farwell. New York City 
"The Spiritual Significance of Community Singing*' 
Harry Bamhart, Rochester, N. Y. 
Afternoon 

1:30 "An|dican Chanting — Suggestions derived from Plain 
Chant " 

Qement R. Gale. New York City 
"The Relation of Poetry to Music" 

W. D. Armstrong, Alton, 111. 
"The School Survey Movement in Public School 
Music" 
J. Beach Cragun, University of Chicago 
CONFERENCE. PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Ralph L. Baldwin, Chairman 
"High School Music Curriculum and Credits" 

George Oscar Bowen. Yonkers. N. Y. 
"Plan for Accrediting Outside Music Study in the High 
School " 

Will Earhart. Pittsburgh. Pa. 
"Plan for Examining Outside Music Study on the Part 
of the High School " 
Prof. John P. Marshall, Boston University, Boston 
"Plan of Study in Outside Piano Instruction as Basii 
for Credit in the High School" 
Julius Hartt, Hartford. Conn. 
"Plan of Study in Violin Instruction as Basii for Credit 
in the High School" 
Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes. Smith College 
" Can Voice Culture be Effectively Handled as a High 
School Subject? " 
George Chadwick Stock. New Haven, Conn. 

Friday, Dbcbmbbr 39 
Forenoon 

9:30 "Musical Interpretation" 

Arthur Scott Brook. New York, President of the 
National Association of Organists 
"Musical Culture in Negro Schools and CoUem'* 

Mrs. Lydia Harris Hamlin, Cornwall, N. Y. 
"Symphony Concerts for Children and Young People" 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor New York Symphony 
Orchestra 
"The Emotional and Picturesque in Music" 
Ernest R. Kroeger, St. Louis. 
Afternoon: 

3:00 "Some Forgotten Piano Music" 

Arthur Poote. Boston 
I CONFERENCE. STANDARDIZATION 
Charles H. Farnsworth, Chairman 
"The Indiana Experiment in Standardisation" 
R. G. McCutchan. De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. 
Statement of Tentative plans of Committee on Stan- 
dardization. 
3:00 Program in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Centrsl 
Park. Fifth Ave. and Sad St. 
"Musical Instruments of the Old Masters" 

Miss Frances Morris. Custodian of Instruments 
Selections on the Spinet and the Chickering Clavichord 
Miss Jean S. Sinclai 
S :oo Close of the Sessions. 
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.OW that the General Convention 
has concluded its labors we have 
definite information regarding 
the new Hymnal — a compilation 
that will be viewed with interest by all 
Church musicians. We learn from the Church- 
man that : 

*'The report of the Commission on a New 
Hymnal was presented by Mr. Pruyn, of 
Albany. The proposed book contains 559 
hymns. Two hundred not in general use are 
eliminated, 126 are added. The arrangement 
is changed to accord with the Prayer Book 
offices. The hymns carry the names of their 
composers and the dates. The additions are 
largely recent and by American writers, with 
special reference to national days, brother- 
hood arid social service. The 'Amen' is 
appended only where appropriate. *Jesu* 
is almost always changed to * Jesus. ' The 
original text is restored so far as possible. 
There are full indexes and cross references. 
All the good hymns, said Mr. Pruyn, could 
not be included without making the book 
unwieldy and too costly. The profits from 
sales are to go to the Church Pension Fund. 
The omissions had been made by referendum. 
Fifty-six diocesan commissions had co- 
operated as well as several hundred corre- 
spondents. From these and from certain 
parish lists it had appeared that some 225 
hymns in the present hymnal were seldom 
or never used. The Commission asked only 
permissive use, that there might be an experi- 
mental test. It asked also for permission to 
issue a hymnal with music, also for the bene- 
fit, of the Pension Fund. This would have 
special regard to congregational singing. In 
concluding, Mr. Pruyn requested that no 
effort be made to amend in detail. The 
Commission's six years of work was not to 
be lightly handled. Proportion and balance 
could not be thus preserved. The Commis- 
sion asked also to be continued to complete 
its work, especially on the musical hymnal." 



We are glad that the volume will be less 
bulky than the one in present use. In our 
opinion 559 hymns are more than are neces- 
sary. Certainly the reduction from 679 is a 
welcome step in the right direction. 

The adoption of the proposed book did not 
meet with much opposition. Of course there 
were a few "Protestant '* flings at it. 

We are told by the Living Church that : 

"The new Hymnal was adopted by a 
practically unanimous vote; but not until 
after a mournful reverend critic had assailed 
two of the proposed Eucharistic hymns on 
the ground of their * advanced' doctrine, 
which gravely disturbed his peace. Nobody 
knew or remembered it at the time; but 
by afternoon somebody had discovered and 
passed around the information that one of 
them is contained in the Presbyterian 
hymnal. 

"And so there have continually been men 
who smelled the heresy of * advanced ' Church- 
manship in the most innocent looking pro- 
posals in the way of Prayer Book revision. 
But this attitude of suspicion' comes from a 
very few delegations only. * How hard they 
die!' observed a deputy when one of these 
many objections had been overruled by a 
practically unanimous vote. On the first 
prayer reported in which direct prayer is 
made for the departed, two deputies alone 
challenged the proposed change, after which 
the ayes resounded from almost every throat, 
and not more than three or fotir, or at most 
half a dozen nays alone were uttered. Better 
than all, the critics of the prayer were them- 
selves entirely reverent and delicate in their 
remarks — which all of us appreciated, to their 
great and lasting credit. 

"To return to the Hymnal, it was adopted, 
curiously enough, with neither title nor title 
page, and nobody knew for several days 
afterward what its title was to be. Indeed 
it has only been reported now as *A 
Hymnal.' The dawn of an era of confidence 
is shown by the general willingness to leave 
title and title page to the committee to 
determine." 

The selection of proper tunes for the 
H5nnnal will of course fail to satisfy every- 
body. There will be the usual complaints 
that follow the appearance of every work of 
the kind. 
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Old "favorites" will be missed by those 
who are unwilling to yield to the musical 
judgment of ** experts, "and new tunes will 
be the cause of numberless disagreements — 
even among the experts themselves. 

So competent an authority as Dr. Gaunt- 
lett once raised a commotion over a tune 
that stands high in the estimation of many 
musicians. 

When he heard that Wesley's '^Aurelia" 
(which is almost universally sung to '''The 
Church's One Foundation") was to be used 
in St. Paul's Cathedral at the Thanksgiving 
Service for the recovery of the Prince of 
Wales in 1872, his indignation burst all 
bounds. He made a vigorous effort to have 
the tune rejected in favor of another, and 
wrote: 

"As a chtu"ch musician, and for the defence 
of our national reputation for church music, 
I beg to protest against the secular twaddle 
of this tune, as b^ng inartistic and not ful- 
filling the conditions of a h3nnn tune; and as 
a choral for this occasion, unfitted to the 
church and to the national worship of the 
day. It is difficult to suggest a reason why so 
poor a composition should have been selected. ' ' 

Wesley's celebrated ''Aurelia" has been 
published in nearly every hymnal in England 
and America — yet it was denounced as 
*' twaddle" by one of the most distinguished 
organists of the Anglican Church! The fact 
illustrates in a striking way the difficulty of 
compiling a collection of hjrmn tunes that 
will escape criticism. 




OR some time past there has 
been in England a reaction, as 
it were, against "overgrown" 
church organs. For concert 
ialls these huge instruments may have their 
legitimate uses, but in churches they are often 
excrescences. 

We fully agree with the editor of the Lon- 
don Organist and Choirmaster, who says: 

"We want smaller organs with less elabor- 
ate mechanism, with less noise and more 
music, with not nearly the number of stops 
and of couplers and of mechanical contrivances 
which for many years past have only tended 
to make the average ^church organ more and 
more costly in every possible way (mainten- 
ance included). 



** We want the organ to sound like an organ 
and not like a brass band or a mechanical 
orchestra. We want instruments to accom- 
pany the choral services of the church in an 
appropriate and devotional manjaer rather 
than for those useless ear-splitting and ear- 
tickling 'performances' at the end of the 
service which have for so long a time taken 
the place of the once dignified 'out-going 
voluntary': performances which are more 
fitted for the sensational cinema-show or the 
traveling circus, roundabout, or menagerie, 
than for that quiet soul-comforting atmos- 
phere of worship which ought never to be lost 
sight of in the House of God." 

Here in the United States there is still 
less need for enormous organs because our 
churches are comparatively small. Given a 
medium-sized choir and a large organ and 
the chances are that the singers will be 
hindered rather than helped. In fact a highly 
trained chorus cares very little whether there 
is an organ in the church or not. "Quality, 
rather than quantity" (in choirs and organs) 
used to be the dictum of the celebrated Dr. 
E. J. Hopkins of the Temple Chtu-ch. 

We wonder what he would say if he were 
alive and had to pass judgment on the 
ecclesiastical orchestrions that are now so 
abundant! 




LERGYMEN are very fond of 
complaining that their choir 
boys do not enunciate distinctly. 
And they frequently apply the 
same criticism to choirs of adults. They 
look upon church singers as bloodthirsty 
murderers of the King's English. 

Now, let us be honest, speak the truth, and 
shame the devil. 

We are all criminals in this respect! 

If average choir boys could be taught to 
master the difficulties of articulation in the 
exceedingly brief period of their existence as 
trebles, would it not be a surprising thing? 

Pray what is to be thought of the short- 
comings of the clergy? A prominent Bishop 
recently said in one of his reports that distinct 
reading and preaching among the clergy of his 
diocese had become a lost art. 

Yet the reverend gentlemen alluded to 
possess mature intellects. They have long 
outgrown the "child mind," and they have 
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had the extraordinary advantages of uni- 
versity and seminary training. They are in 
fact professional public speakers, with abun- 
dant opportunities for practice. 

If they cannot read distinctly, why in the 
name of common sense should it be a matter 
of astonishment that the choir boys in their 
churches cannot sing distinctly? 

The average life of a child chorister is but 
a year and a half. 

It is only in choir schools that singers are 
retained for any length of time, and receive 
continuous training from, say, the age of ten 
or eleven years to the time of mutation. In 
ordinary choirs boys come and go like the 
tides of the ocean. 

Is it a simple task for a choirmaster to 
teach children to do in a very short time what 
college and seminary professors cannot teach 
their adult pupils to do in eight long years? 

And, be it remembered, clear reading is an 
easy matter as compared with clear singing. 

Wonderful to relate, if we repair to the 
stage for relief from the twisted speech heard 
in church and elsewhere we are not always 
comforted. 

Mme. Yvette Guilbert of France addressed 
a meeting of the Drama League in New York 
not long ago in which she said (as well as her 
command of our language would permit) a 
few things that concern clergymen as well as 
actors and actresses. 

* ' You say, to tell the truth is a virtue . Well , 
to-day I think I shall have a great deal of 
virtue. I will tell you, first of all, you are the 
nation of the future. You are clever. You 
are workers. You are rich. God loves you! 
Your great country is beautiful — ^your moun- 
tains, your lakes should inspire such high and 
noble sentiments that a great period of art 
and artists will arise within a comparatively 
short time. But art in reality is a question of 
time, and you are young, young — but, as you 
profit from all the antique nations bring you 
here, why not take the opportunity to 
advance the coming of art? It is a very 
patriotic and national desire, and I pay great 
homage to the Drama League, which has 
laid the first stones of the great edifice to be 
built in this beautiful country of a home 
especially devoted to the art of the American 
stage. 

** We have to speak to-day of the American 



stage and the way to increase its progress. 
I will try to express clearly what I modestly 
think is necessary in this new land of pros- 
perity and cleverness. First of all, I will try 
to speak about the first thing which impresses 
the foreigner sur la schne. The first time he 
comes into a theater, knowing nothing of the 
American stage — what do you think impresses 
him most? . . . 

''Your indifference to the bad pronuncia- 
tion, the bad diction. Yes — it is something 
very extraordinary for our ears, you know. 
What must I say? We notice — we remark — 
the slang — the voices — the voices are so 
funny! It is vrail And your society people 
— it is very droll when they ask: 'Do you 
like America?* 'How do you like our 
theaters?' . . . 

* * Of course, it is very young — but why, why, 
for God's sake, the voice where is it? — in the 
throat or in the nose? Don't you hear that 
yourself? ... Of course you do. Yes, you 
do! Now, why can't somebody — I speak of 
somebody clever — yes, somebody with his 
brain furnished — as we say in French — 
remedy this?" 

In our disappointment in the child chorister, 
in the highly educated clergyman, and in the 
theatrical star, let us turn for consolation to 
the fountain head of perfection in the vocal 
art, the Opera. 

Alas, — there remain^ a terrible tale to be 
told. 

Once upon a time, not so very loi:\g ago, it 
was an;i:\punced that an opera in English 
would be sung for the first time in the history 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
Here was the long-looked-for opportunity of 
getting rid of a language only understood by 
one American in a hundred thousand. 

Well, — the opera was sung,, sung by the 
finest artists on the face of the earth, and sung 
so that no one in the audience knew what was 
being sung. 

And the critics ! (They are more cruel than 
the clergymen who scoff at the performances 
of little Tommy, Charlie, and Willie.) They 
said (all of them) something like this: "Let 
us beat a hasty retreat, and return to the 
language of sunny Italy. Formerly we could 
hear one word in a thousand, but now we 
hear nothing." 

We extend our sympathy to the small boy 
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in the choir stalls. Poor child, let him cheer 
up, and remember that he is not the only one. 




HE greatest carillonneur of the 
present day, M. Josef Denyn. 
Chevalier of the Order of 
Leopold, and carillonneur of the 

City of Malines, played the following program 

at his annual recital at Cattistock : 

(i) Theme with Variations Adolphe Denyn 

(2) English Airs: 

(a) "I dreamt that I dwelt*' Balfe 

{h) "Tripping through the meadows". . .Molhy 
(c) "The sunshine ofyour smile" Reay 

(3) la) Cabaletta Lack 

(b) Mazuika Meyer-Hetmund 

(4) Ancient Flemish Son^s: 

(a) "S'avonds als xk slapenga" : r 

(h) "t'Haeske" 

(5) "Les Rameaux" Faure 

(6) The National Anthems of the Allies. 

This carillon, the best in England, and one 
of the finest in the world, consists of thirty- 
five bells, with a compass of three octaves. 
The largest bell weighs 19 cwts. Notwith- 
standing the fact that M. Den3m has been 
separated from his Malines carillon for more 
than two years, during which time his oppor- 
tunities for practice have necessarily been 
limited, his recent performance at Cattistock 
revealed no falling off in his extraordinary 
playing. 





HE Chapter of Washington Cathe- 
dral has caused to be made by 
the architect, Henry Vaughan of 
Boston, a complete model of the 
proposed building. The new cathedral will 
be nearly five hundred feet in length. The 
Bishop of Worcester, who took an active 
interest in the reconstruction of St. Saviour's, 
Southwark, and who is at present engaged in 
transforming the famous parish thurch of 
St. Michael, Coventry, in Warwickshire, to be 
the cathedral for that county (soon to be set 
oft from the diocese of Worcester), has paid a 
high compliment to Mr. Vaughan in declaring 
that the Washington fane will be one of the 
most beautiful in the world. 

The construction of large and magnificent 
churches has a very important bearing upon 
the general advancement of ecclesiastical 
music. Church musicians have cause to feel 
thankful that the plans of the late Bishop 
Satterlee are to be so fully carried out. 



N connection with the recent One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, we would call 
attention to the following account of the 
remarkable old St. Paul's organ which was 
written by Mr. C. A. Radzinsky for one of 
the foreign musical journals. This instrument 
is probably the oldest in actual service at the 
present time in the United States. 

"In the quiet town of Port Jervis, N. Y., 
nestling among the hills of Orange County, 
stands the R. C. Church of the Immaculate 
Conception. It contains an organ which has 
stood in its gallery for over thirty years, and 
probably no one in the town, and indeed very 
few people in the world, know the history of 
the instrument. It has been the good fortune 
of the writer, by a succession of favoring 
circumstances, to obtain the true -and com- 
plete history of the organ. 

"In 1801 the vestry of Trinity Church, 
N. Y., decided to have an organ placed in 
St. Paul's Chapel at Broadway and Vesey 
Street, and contracted with George Pike 
England, a noted organ builder of London, 
England, at that time, to have an organ built 
for the church. It was stipulated 'that the 
cost was to be about the price of one in 
Trinity Church, New York, taking into 
consideration the advanced price (if any 
advance has arisen) since Trinity organ was 
purchased.' As the price given for the 
Trinity organ is not stated, we can form no 
idea as to what St. Paul's organ cost. In 
1802 the organ was erected in St. Paul's 
Chapel, in the west end gallery, and had three 
manuals, pedal, twenty-four sounding stops, 
and four couplers. 

"The organ was enclosed in a fine case of 
solid mahogany with many flats and towers 
of gilded pipes, and presented a beautiful 
appearance. The lower section was panel 
work; and, above the belt or impost, three 
towers were built out, supported by large 
carved bases. The center tower was formed 
of small pipes, nine in a group; and there were 
two of these groups, one above the other, 
semicircular in shape. The flanking towers 
contained five pipes in each tower, of eight 
feet speaking length; and between these three 
towers were ten flats of smaller pipes in double 
tiers in some places and singly in others. In 
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addition to these groups of gilded pipes was 
a niche or recess on each side of the center 
tower, containing a sort of lamp with a brass 
hanging shade some twenty feet from the floor. 

"For sixty-eight years the organ stood 
undisturbed, save by organist and tuner; and 
during this time New York had extended and 
many changes had taken place around the 
church. When the organ was placed in the 
church in 1802, the city was all to the south 
of St. Paul's Church; and, in fact, was men- 
tioned by Cooper, the great American novelist, 
in one of his excellent historical romances, 
where he speaks of 'a walk out toward the 
country around St. Paul's.* In 1870, the 
city had grown to such an extent, that, in 
place of being outside the city limits on the 
north, St. Paul's was ten miles south of the 
northern limit of the city. About this time 
the vestry, considered that a new organ was 
needed, and plans and specifications were 
prepared by Mr. John H. Cornell, then 
organist and choirmaster of the church. The 
contract was awarded to Messrs. J. H. & C. S. 
Odell of New York City, and a new organ was 
placed inside the old case. Messrs. Odell had 
taken the old organ in part payment; aijd, 
having completely overhauled and renovated 
it, and also built a new case, they sold the 
instrument to the church in Port Jervis above 
mentioned. It is still there, doing faithful 
service week after week and year after year, 
though more than a century has passed since 
it was fashioned by those pioneers in the art 
who long have been dust. After a hundred 
years of constant use, the organ is still pour- 
ing forth its sweet tones, and it may continue 
to do so when the name of its builder will be 
forgotten. 

"It is a striking commentary on the class 
of work done by many so-called builders of 
the present day that this organ, after so 
many years of use, is still apparently good for 
many years to come, while many organs of 
comparatively recent construction are liter- 
ally worn out. 

"The writer first heard the organ in 1872, 
and has a clear recollection of being impressed 
with the majesty and power of the full organ, 
although the instrument could not by any 
means be called large. The tone, however, 
was very good, — the diapasons were lAellow 
and full, the mixture work bright and silvery, 



and the reeds clangy but not harsh. The 
present organist informs me that even now 
the tone is still very> good, except the reeds, 
which are out of order (probably from lack of 
attention). The action and keys are much 
worn, which is to be expected; but otherwise 
the organ is still capable of doing good service. 
It is to be hoped that the instrument may 
be preserved from the hands of the travel- 
ing * tuner,' whose establishment is in his 
pockets." 




HE financial statement recently 
issued by the music ■ conmiission 
of Portland, Maine, shows that 
Mr. Will C. Macfarlane has 
demonstrated the fact that "municipal organ 
music" can be made self-supporting under 
proper management, and with the right man 
at the keyboard. 

A balance of about a thousand dollars 
remains in the treasury after the payment of 
the annual expenses. The organ concerts 
netted twenty thousand dollars — a remark- 
ably creditable showing for a city of the size 
of Portland. 

The report of the conmiission says, in part: 

"Holding firmly to our original purpose to 
give to the people of Portland the best of 
music at the smallest possible co3t, and of 
fostering and encouraging local talent, we 
have completed our fourth year of municipal 
music with all bills paid and a small balance 
on hand. This has been accomplished with- 
out calling upon our citizens for a single 
penny in the way of taxation. 

"Twenty-sevefn free Sunday afternoon 
services have been held and have been at- 
tended by large and appreciative audiences. 
We have received the hearty support of the 
clergy of the city and have been favored by 
speakers from out of the city. 

"The educational recitals for the pupils of 
our schools have been continued with growing 
interest and profit. 

"The summer afternoon concerts were 
given, as in previous years, from July loth to 
Sept. 8th, and were largely attended by people 
from every part of the world. " 

The success of the Portland concerts 
strengthens the belief that secular organ music 
can be made as popular in this country'- as it is 
in England. 
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NOTICE TO CHAPTERS NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 



The Publicity Committee desires to have complete 
data and programs of all Chapter activities in order to 
send proper information to our official organ, and also 
to file at Headquarters complete programs of the 
various Chapters. Chapter Secretaries will kindly send 
all programs for this purpose to the Guild Office as soon 
as they are printed; the Committee will see to it that 
all news is sent to the offidal organ of the Guild. 

HEADQUARTERS 

At the regular Council meeting, Monday, November 
27th, there were present Warden Walter C. Gale, 
Treasurer Dr. Baier, Secretary Mtmson, Messrs. 
J. Warren Andrews, Buhrman, H. Brooks Day, 
Demarest, Pederlein, Hedden, Keese, Martin, Milligan, 
Norton, Williams, Wright. Only routine business was 
transacted. The December meeting is to be omitted 
on account of the holiday season. Appended is a list 
of Colleagues elected. 

OREGON CHAPTER 

CtiBhixig. Max Pearson. Reed CoUefffe, Portland. Oregon. 



Haehlen. Miss Hedwig. 51S B. ajd St.. Portland, Oregon.. 
Hawldns, Mrs. Florence G.. 176 £. 50th St., Portland. Ores 
Hunt, Ernest, aop-ioth St., Portland, Oregon. 



Richter. Francis. 333 Failing St., Portland. Oregon. 

VIRGINIA CHAPTER 

Edwards. William H.. 86 Seaboard Ave.. So. Norfolk. Va. 
RouUen, Joseph Reed. 813 Manteo St., Norfolk, Va. 
Vanderherchen, P. Henry, 555 Ferguson Ave.. Norfolk, Va. 

MISSOURI CHAPTER 

Devereoz. Geoive T., 5340 Theodosia Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 
Landres. Mrs. J. C. 5890 Ddmar Bld'g.. St. Louis. Mo. 
Weaver. Paul John, 4x0 De Baliviere Ave.. St. Louis. Mo. 

MINNESOTA CHAPTER 

Boult. Victor L.. 3544 Pleasant Ave.. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bvexiy. Mrs. L. L.. ia Baldwin St., St. Paul. Minn. 
Young. Miss Jessie M.. 599 Laurel Ave.. St. Paul. Minn. 

ILLINOIS CHAPTER 

Cook, Miss Frances A., 644 Woodland Pk., Chicago. 111. 
Bmduig, Ralph W.. 567 North Lockwood Ave.. Chicago, HI. 
Manuo. Philip. 6341 iCenwood Ave.. Chicago. 111. 

KANSAS CHAPTER 

Rogers, Frederic. Hutchinson. Kansas. 
'Stevens. Philip Flint, ziax Louisiana St., Lawrence. Kansas. 

GEORGU CHAPTER 

Self. Frederick A.. 48 Merritts ^ve.. Atlanta.^Georgia. 



The forty-seventh Organ Recital was held in the 
First Church in Boston, November 23d; Mr. Arthur S. 
Hyde, of New York, played the following program: 

Prelude in C minor Bach 

Larghetto in F Handel 

Bourree Handel 

Fantasy in A Franck 

Fourth Organ Symphony Widor 

Richard Keys Biggs gave a Recital at the Harvard 
Club of Boston, Sunday, December 3d, playing the 
following program: 

Sonata in G minor Piutti* 

The Garden of Iram Stoughtoa 

Fantasia in C minor /Bach 

Scherso Dethier 

Liebestod from "Tristan" Wagner 

Magic Fire from " Die Walkure" Wagner 

Forest Murmurs from "Siegfried " Wagner 

Sakuntala: Overture Goldmark 

The New Year's Day luncheon of the American 
Guild of Organists will be held at the Hotel McAlpin, 
at I o'clock on that day. 

NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

An Oigan Recital under the auspices of the Chapter 
was given by Gordon Balch Nevin, assisted by T. 
Morgan Phillips, and Paul Kinnison: 

Marche Triomphale Ferrata 

The Grove of Julie Prans Bend^ 

Elfes Joseph Bonnet 

The Angelus Massenet 

The Little Shepherd , Debussy 

Liebestraum Lisst 

In Memoriam Nevin 

Sketches of the City (MSS.) Nevin 

NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

The first Public Service of the Chapter was held in 
the Second Presbyterian Church of Scranton, October 
the 24th. Dr. J. F. Richardson played Tertius Noble's 
"Solemn Prelude";' Miss Ellen Pulton, A.A.G.O., 
played the Adagio from Guilmant's Fifth Sonata; Mr. 
Frank J. Daniel, F.A.G.O., played the Allegro maestoso 
e vivace from Mendelssohn's fourth Sonata. The 
quartette of the church sang, "Here Life is Quickly 
Gone," from Parker's "Hora Novissima," and "O 
Come Every One," from Mendelssohn's "Elijah." 

The First Public Organ Recital was given by Frank 
J. Daniel, F.A.G.O., November 14th, in St. Peter's 
Cathedral, Scranton: 

Bach / . . Fantasie in G major 

Franck (a) Cantobile 

(b) Piece Heroique 

Lisst Prelude and Fugue on "B-A-C H" 

Harwood Dithyramb 

Choral Benediction: 

Elgar "O SaluUris" 

Tombelle " Tantum Ergo" 

Gregorian "Laudate Dominum'* 
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The Second Public Service was eiven in Green Ridge 
Presbyterian Church, Scranton, November 28th. The 
Prelude, "Prelude and Fugue in £ minor," Bach, was 
played by Charles Williams; the Offertory, "Andante 
Cantabile, *' Widor, was played by Mrs. Arthur Long, 
oiganist of the Church; the postlude, "All^^ro Maes- 
toso/' from Elgar's G major Sonata, was pla^red by R. 
P. Jones. Wm. S. Lowndes played the service. The 
Quartette of the church sang Stainer's "I am Alpha 
and Qmeia," and "How Lovely are the Mesaengecs,." 
firem St. Paul. Dr. Albert J. WeisLey ddivered the 
address, on "The Ministry of Music." 

VIRGINU CHAPTER 

An Organ Recital under the auspices of the Chapter 
was given by Waiter Edward Howe, A.A.G.O.» assisted 
by uie Apollo Male Quartette; the following organ 
numbers were played: 

Chant de Printemps Joseph BoniMt 

Blfes Joseph Bonnet 

Pastel Karg-Blert 

Scherzando Piem6 

Second Suite James H. Rogers 

Humoreske Dvorak 

Canzone Bthelbert Nevin 

ToccaU (Fifth Symphony) Widor 

CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 

The second of a series of concerts arranged by Miss 
Julia E. Broughton sub-dean of the Chapter, was given 
m the First Presbyterian Church, Little Falls, N. Y., 
Thursday evening, Nov. 9th. Alice Lydia Roberts, 
soprano of Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. Frank P. Cavallo, bass- 
baritone of Utica, N. Y., Miss Broughton, organist, 
and Reba Broughton Maltbv, A.A.G.O., accompanist, 
rendered the following excellent program: 

Organ — Finlandia Sibelius 

Soprano — A Voice in the Wilderness Scott 

Baritone — (a) The Sacred Fire Russell 

(b) A Crimson Rose Finden 

(c) Memory Meagley 

Organ — (a) Shepherd's Hey (Bnglish Morris Dance) 

Percy Grainger 

(b) Blegie Massenet 

(c) Gavotte Gluck, 

Soprano — (a) Mary Richardson 

(bj When You Come Back Tate 

(c) Mammy's Song Ware 

Baritone — ^it is Enough, from "Blijah" Mendelssohn 

Organ — (a) Narcissus, from " Water Scenes " Nevin 

(b) The Exfle Maltby 

(c; Scherzo, Mosaic (dragonflies) Shelley 

Soprano — (a) The Heart of You Roberts 

(Dedicated to Miss Roberts) 

(b) Don't You Mind the Sorrows Cowles 

(c) Bird of Love Divine Wood 

Baritone — {a) War Rogers 

'. Prans 

Tale Johnson 

, ' Thackeray) 

Dnet— I Feel Thy Angel Spirit Hoffmann 

Organ — Finale, from Grande Offertoire de Sainte Cecile, 

Opus 8 Batiste 

MISSOURI CHAPTER 

Missouri Chapter held its regular meeting on Monday, 
October 30th. After a short business session, the 
members, upon the invitation of the St. Louis Art 
League, attended the concert at which the prize-winning 
compositions of the League's competition were given 
their first rendition. 

SOUTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

The following is a report of the first meeting of the 
Chapter for the season 1 9 1 6- 1 7 : 

Meeting held October 30th, at Grace Episcopal 
Church, the members being the guests of Mr. Graham, 
organist of Grace Church. The following program was 

f'ven: Fugue-Chorale, " Now the Day is Over, " Merkel; 
erceuse, HolUns; Scherzo G. minor, Callaerts. Played 
by Mr. Graham. Two movements from Sonata No. 3, 
Guilmant; Rondo, Lemare; played by Miss Chapman. 




Chorale, "Our Father in Heaven," Pachelbel; Fugue 
in E flat, J. Christoph Bach; Prayer, Haegg; Fantaisie 
No. 5, Merkel. Played by Mr. Bartschmid. A 
limcheon and social hour followed the business meeting. 
Arrangements have been made by our Chapter for 
recitals by the following organists: Nov. 13th, Mr. 
Charles Heinroth; Dec. 27th,»noon and evening, Mr. 
Arthur Hyde; Feb. 5th, Mr. C. E. Clemens; March 12th, 
Mr. Albert Riemenschneider. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORIOA CHAPTER 

The Chapter hekl its rn^ular monthly meBting 
Mondiay evening, October 20, at the Hoffman, with 
nineteen members present. 

Arrangements were made for the first Public Recital 
of the season at Christ Church, Monday, November 6th, 
with Mr. Kiiiisey, Organist of the church, and the Dean, 
P. Shaul-Hallett, playing. 

After the business meeting, a discussion of organ 
arrangements was hdd in which Mr. de Zielinski, 
and Mr. Mortimer partodc. 

BI-CENTENARY OP OLD FIRST PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH 

Dr. Wm. C. Carl prepared an elaborate musical 
service for the commemorating of the Two Himdredth 
Anniversary celebration of the Old First Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, which was held December 
3rd to 8th. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate of Dr. 
Howard Duffield was also celebrated during the week. 

The services planned were: 

Sunday — Historical address by the pastor, Dr. 
Howard Duffield, at 11 A.M.; in the evening a com- 
memoration address by the stated clerk of the General 
Assembly. 

Monday, at 8 p.m. — ^Annual dinner of the Presby- 
terian Union. 

Wednesday, at 8 p.m. — ^Festival service, with brief 
addresses by representative speakers. 

Thursday, at 8 p.m. — ^Anniversary organ recital; a 
"Parsifal" program. 

Friday, at 8 p.m. — Celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Dr. Duffield's pastorate. 

Sunday, December 10 — Communion service at 11 
A.M.; musical service ("The Messiah") at 8 p.m. 

On Wednesday, the service list was: Organ, Con- 
certo X, Handel, and Reformation Symphony, Mendels- 
sohn; anthem, Sanctus from Messe Soleniielle, Gounod; 
response, "AUeluia," Sweelinck; organ, Choral Song, 
Wesley. On Thursday, for the Parsifal recital, the 
soloists were Margaret Harrison, soprano; Andrea 
Sarto, baritone; Alix Young-Maruchess, violinist; Chas. 
A. Baker, pianist; Willard Irving Nevins, the bells. 
The analytical notes on the program were by Dr. 
Duffield. On Sunday, December 10, the service lists 
were as follows: 

At 11: Organ, Chorale. Franck. and The Minster BeUs. 
Whcddon; anthem, "The Appeal of the Crucifix," SUiner; 
offertory. "My Heart ever Faithful," Bach; organ. Largo, New 
World Ssymphony, Dvorak. At 8: Organ. 'Allegro, Symphony, VI. 
Widor, and Andante from Concerto, Parker: oratorio, "The 
Messiah," Handel; organ. Ariane Symphony, Guilmant. 

The soloists for the "Messiah" service were: Mar- 
garet Harrison, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor; Henry G. Miller, bass; the full 
choir of the church was augmented for this service. 

A few weeks after Dr. Duffield took the pastorate 
Dr. Carl was appointed organist and choirmaster of 
the "Old First Church." 

©Itristmas ^uslc 

NEW YORK CITY 

CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. MUcs Farrow, 
O. and C. 
Communion in E — Parker. 
O Sing to God — Gounod. 
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TRINITY CHURCH, Dr. V. Baier. O. and C. 
Glory to God — Penrolesi. 
Communion in C, No. z — Mozart. 
Selection from "Light of the Worid*'— Sullivan. 



ST. PAUL'S CHAPEL. Edmund Jaoues. O. 
y— Smart. 



and C. 
Angels from the realms of glory- 
Kyrie in C— King Hall. 
Harkl what mean those holy void 
Glory to God— Ward. 
Sanctus in^F — Gadsby. 
Nunc Dimittis — Bridge 
Harkl the herald angels sing — Mendelssohn. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEWS CHURCH, Arthur S. Hyde. O. and C. 
Te Deum in E flat — ^Brewer. 
Nazareth — Gounod. 
Sanctus in P — Gounod. 

THE BRICK CHURCH. Qarence Dickinson. O. and C 
Break forth O beauteous, heavenly light — Bach. 
Glory to God in the Highest— Noble. 
F!rom Heaven High — Traditional. 
A Little Door— Matthews. 
O heard ye the glad tidings — Traditional. 
Still srows the evenixig over'Bethlehem town— Old Bohemian. 
All Hail the Virgin's Son — DickinsoA. 
Glory to God in the Highest — ^Pergdesi. 
Away in a Manger — Dickinson. 
O Holy Night-iiszt. 

Whence come these Great Hosts of Angels — Old French. 
Silent Night — Old German-Damrosch. 

Christmas Song for Children both Great and Small— XIV 
Century. 

CALVARY CHURCH. John Bland. C. John Gushing. O. 
Te Deum in A — Martm. 
Jubilate in C — ^James. 
Communion in A — Martin. 
Calm on the listenins ear of night — ^Parker. 
Halldujah Chorus — Beethoven. 

BROADWAY TABERNACLE. Walter C. Gale. O. and C. 
Break forth O beauteous, heavenly light — Bach. 
Say where is He born — Menddssohn. 
The Virgin's Lullaby — Brahms. 
Infant so gentle — Old Gascon. 
Comest Thou.^ — Herzogenberg. 
Saviour Christ is bom — Fehrmann. 
The Angels' Greeting — Brahms. 
The Sleep of the Child Jesus — Gavaert. 
The first Noel— Traditional. 
Lo how a rose — Praetorius. 
The Christmas Portion of "The Messiah" — Handd. 

CHURCH OF THE EPIPHANY. S. D. Chapin. O. and C 
Venite in D flat — Chapin. 
Te Deum in G — Calkin 
JubUate in G — Calkin 
Gloria Tibi in G — Gounod. 
O Holy Night — Adolphe Adam. 

CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY. Prank E. Ward.iO. and 
C. 
Te Deum — Calkin. 
Nasareth — Goimod. 
Communion Service — Haines. 

MADISON AVE. BAPTIST CHURCH. W. W. Bross. O. and C. 
Song of the Angels— Traditional XVIII Century. 
Jesu, Thou Dear Babe — Traditional. From HaytL 
Saviour Christ is Born — Fehrmann. 
Silent Night. Holv Niaht— Gruber. 
O Heavenly Child— Woyrsch. 
A Bright Star Shinins — Matthews. 
A Joyous Christmas Song— Gevaert. 
The Story of Bethlehem — West. 

WEST END COLLEGIATE CHURCH, H. H. Duncklee 
0. and C. 
In the Beginning — Andrews. 
Now when Jesus was Born — Stevenson. 
Bethlehem — Maunder. 
The Syrian Shepherds — Otis. 
Sing, O Daughter of Zion — Wareing. 
While Shepherds Watched— Nevin. 
Let us now go — Nevin. 
From Heaven Hijfh the Angels — Dickinson. 
AU Hail the Virgin's Son — ^Dickinson. 
Brightest and Best — Coombs. 

VARIOUS 

GRACE CHURCH. Brooklyn. N. Y.. Frank Wright. O. and C, 
Te Deum in B — Stanford. 
Communion in E flat — Eyre. 
Calm on the list'ning ear of Night — Parker. 

ST. MARY'S CHURCH. Brooklyn, N. Y.. Prower Symons. 
O. and C. 
Old Carols from Chantry before and after service. 
Te Deum in B flat — Stanford. 
And the Glory (Messiah)— Handel. 
Carol Service. 
Christmas Day — Glory to God (Messiah) — Handel. 



ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH. Newburgh. R. L. Scott, O. and C. 
Te Deum in B flat — SUnford. 
Communion in E flat — Eyre. 

Song of the Angels — XVIII Century: Arr. by Dickinson. 
Break forth into joy — Coleridge-Taylor. 

GRACE CHURCH. Utica, De Witt C. Garretson. O. and C. 
Communion in E — Parker. 
Te Deum in E — Parker. 
O Thou that Tellest (Messiah)- Handel. 
Awake, put on Thy Strength — Greenish. 

CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD. Hartford, Ct., C. C. 
Brainerd, O. and C. 
Te.Deum in C— Hall. 
Communion in B flat — Stanford. 
Glory to God— Noble. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in G— Martin. 
Rejoice ye cities — West. 
Comes at times — Oakeley. 

ST. JAMES'S CHURCH. New London. Ct.. A. W. Cooper. 
O. and C. 
Communion in E flat — Eyre and Merbecke. 
Te Deum in B flat — Stanford. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in G — Roberts. 
Let us now go even — Field. 
Sing O Heavens — Maunder. 
Glory to God — Lee. 

Comfort ye and every valley (Messiah) — Handel. 
Sleep. Holv Babe. 
Emmanuel, God with us. 
Come ye lofty. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Waterbury. Ct.. Sydney Webber.'O. and C 
Te Deum in D — King. 
Hymn of the Angels — West. 
Communion in D — Moir. 
O come Redeemer of mankind — West. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. Willimantic. Ct. 
C. H. Caswell. O. and C. 
Before the heavens were spread abroad — Parker. 
The Story of the Angels — Dickinson. 
Carol — Nevin-Caswdl . 
God from on high hath heard — Torrance. 
Beside Thy Cradle— Bach. 
The Christmas Rose — ^Lester. 
O Holy Night — ^Adam-Andrewt. 

CALVARY P. E. CHURCH, WUmington. Dela., J. L. Ham- 
mond, O. and C. 
Hark, what mean those holy voices — ^Judefind. 
Te Deum Laudamus in B flat — Stainer. 
Benedictus in D— Stainer. 
Slumbering in a lowly manger — Edwards. 
Kyrie in F— Tuckerman. 
Gloria Tibi— J. B. Dykes. 
Sanctus in F— Garrett. 

WOODRUFF PLACE BAPTIST CHURCH, IndUnapolit, 
Ind., A. E. Thomas. O. and C. 
Sing O Daughter of Zion — Wareing. 
Three Carols— Sodding. 
The Shepherds* Vision — Parker. 
HaUelujah— Handel. 

FIRST PARISH CHURCH. Portland. Maine, Latham True, 
O. and C. 
We three kings of Orient are — ^Traditioaal. 
The Sleep of the Child Jesus — Gevaert. 
Now sing we all full sweetly — Old French. 
The Virgin's Lullabye— Fitts. 
The three ships— Taylor. 
A Child this Day is Bom— True. 
The Christmas Rose — Lester. 
Sing we Noel— Old French. 
Rejoice greatly (Messiah) — Handel. 
They all were looking for a King — Dickinson. 

SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. Hdyoke. Mass., 
W. C. Hammond. O. and C. 

Carols will be sung by the combined choirs; of this church, 
sixty voices, the children's choir, one hundred voices, and the Mt, 
Holyoke Choir, one hundred voices. 

Pastorale — Ravel. 

(Twelfth Century) — There is no Rose of such virtue — Old 
English. 

(Fourteenth Century) — A Babe is bom all of a May — Old 
English. 

(Fifteenth Century)— Jesu of a maiden Thou wast bom — 
Old Exi^Iish. 

In dulci Jubilo — Old German. 

In Yonder Manger (x6th Century) — Dickinson. 

(Sixteenth Century)— Dost thou remember — Old French. 

Shepherds I shake ott — Old Bascon. 

Silent night, holy night — Old German. 

What Child is this— Old Irish. 

O'er her child — Old Breton Melody. 

In Excelsis — Old Dutch. 
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Pastorale — Marker. 

When Christ was bom — Old English. 

Mid ox and ass — Old French.' 

A Child is bom — Chadwick. 

Christ, when a child — Russian. 

In his snowy bands — Old French. 

This endris night — P. R. Hammond. 

little town — 1700. 
Bells of joy — Modem. 

Tryste Nod— (In the style of the Eighteenth Century)— 

Bullard. 
Ye who have vain fears — Old French. 

1 desired wisdom — Stainer. 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Bloomfidd. N. J.. J. C. 
Zingg. O. and C. 
Cantata: The Holy Child— Parker. 

ST. PAUL'S CHURCH. Bound Brook. N. J., Herbert Lloyd. 
O. andC. 
Te Deum in A— Parker. 
O come. Redeemer of mankind — West. 
See amid the winter's snow — West. 

ST. MARY*S CHURCH. Burlington. N. J., Clarence Wells, 

O. and C. . 
Communion in G — Calkin. 
Evening in D — Tours. 
Te Deum in C — Barrington. 
And the glory of the .Lord — Handel. 
There were shepherds — Vincent. 
Epilogue and other selections from "The Eve of Grace" — 

Matthews. 
Awake up my jjory — Chadwick. 

WESTMINSTER CHURCH. Elisabeth, N. J., Thos. WUson. 
O. and C. 
Behold, I bring — Coombs. 
Glory to God— Pergolissi. 
Three Bohemian Carols — Riedel. 
Brightest and Best— Coombs. 
Lo, how a Rose— Praetorius. 
In the beginning — Andrews. 



S Sing, O Heavens— Tours. 



J There were Shepherds— Vincent. 

Neighbors of Bethlehem. 

Chanson Joyeuse— Oevaert. 

There's a Song — Speaks. 

The Virgin by the Manger — Franck. 

Baritone — In Dulcis Jubilum — Traditional. 

Jesus. Thou dear Babe — Song of Haiti. 

In yonder manger — Dickinson. 

O Little town of Bethlehem— Neidlinger. 

ST. MARY'S P. E. CHURCH. Jersey City. N. J.. W. B. Hicks. 
C 
The grace of God— Andrews. 
God from on high hath heard — Torrance. 
Communion in G — Willan. 
Sevenfold Amen — Stainer. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Morristown, N. J.. Kate 
Elizabeth Fox. O. and D. 
Te Deum and Jubilate in E— Parker. 
A Child is bora (from Xdth Century) — Chadwick. 
Communion in B flat — Havnes. 
Anthem — There were shepnerds — Willan. 

ST. JAMES'S CHURCH. Newark. N. J.. S. A. Baldwin. O. and 

Te Deum— Willan. 
Jubilate — Stanford. 
Kyrie — Baldwin. 
Sing O heavens — Tours. 
Sanctus — Gounod. 

CHURCH OF THE ATONEMENT. Tenafly. N. J.. T.J. 
Peacock, O. and C. 
Communion in F — Stainer. 
O sing to God — Gounod. 
Jubilate in E flat — Garrett. 
While shepherds watched — Nevin. 

TRINITY CHURCH, Trenton. N. J.. S. H. Bourne. O. and C. 
Communion in C — Tours. 
Gloria — Mozart. 
God from on high — Torrance. 
I^t us now go even unto Bethlehem — Peace. 
There were shepherds — Tours. 
Magnificat in P— "Tours. 
It came upon the Midnight Clear — Sullivan. 
Silent Night— Haydn. 
Old Engluh Carols. 

SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Charlotte. N. C. 
H. J. Zehm. O. and C. 
Adeste Fideles— Novdlo. 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel— Zehm. 
In the bM[inning — Andrews. 
Halldujah Chorus— Handd. 



CHRIST CHURCH PARISH.lWUliamsport. Pa., F. Gatward. 
O. andC. 
Te Deum in F — Despommier. 
Choral Eucharist in B flat — Cmickshank. 

o•Tho'll^h'L7td^^^ "Messiah"-Handd. 

FIRST REFORMED CHURCH. Brooklyn. N. Y.. W. R. 
Hedden. O. and C. 
Brightest and best — Coombs. 
O Holy Night— Adams. 
When onward I am gazing — Gade. 
Manger Throne — Manney. 
New Dom King — L'Espoir. 
Kyrie — Calkin. 
Holy Spirit — Lewis. 
Sing a song — Fletcher. 
Star of Bethlehem — Adams. 
Extracts from "Shepherd's Vision" — Parker. 
Drop down — Barnby. 
O Holy Night — Haydn. 



(CftllVCll ^otcs 



The choir of St. John's Church, Yonkers, N. Y., 
under the direction of G. O. Bowen, O. & C, will present 
the following works in Advent with the assistance of 
soloists from New York Citv. Dec. 3d— "The Prodi- 
gal Son," Sullivan; Dec. loth— "The Holy City," 
Gaul; Dec. 17th— "The Last Judgment," Spohr; and 
Dec. 24th — "Christmas Eve," Gade. 



^. 



"The First Christmas "—cantata by C. Whitney 
Coombs — will be sung under the composer's direction 
at St. Luke's Church, New York, on Sunday evening » 
~an. 7, at 8 o'clock. The soloists will be Adelaide 
'ischer, soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Ray Williams 
Steele, Tenor; James Stanley, baritone. 

Iq "The Christmas Rose," the gifted young American 
composer, William Lester, has made an exquisite musical 
setting of a beautiful old Christmas legend for mixed 
voices. Mr. Lester, whose choral compositions, both 
sacred and secular, have attracted wide-spread attention 
during the past few years, notably his fine choral ballad 
Thyre the Fair, is a leading organist and teacher of vocal 
rSpertoire in Chicago, 111. He studied the organ with 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, theory and composition with 
Adolf Brune. In none of his works is his real inspira- 
tional gift and sense of practicable effect more evident 
than in " The Christmas Rose." 

A chorus ehoir has been organized in the Reformed 
Dutch Church of Fonda, N. Y., under the direction of 
Edward Bevington. Mr. Bevington also holds the 
position of choirmaster of St. John's Church, Johnstown, 

The Oratorio "The Last Judgment," bv Spohr, was 
rendered by the choir of St. Paul's Chapel, New York, 
N. Y., Edmund Jaques, O. & C, Dec. 5th, at the 
special midday musical service. Soloists: Miss E. 
Parks, soprano; Miss R. Bryant, alto; C. W. Troxell, 
tenor; E. Schofield, bass, and H. B. Day, organist. 

On November 19th, the choir of Trinity Church, 
Toledo, O., assisted by members of the Toledo Oratorio 
Society, under the direction of H. F. Sprague, presented 
"The Requiem," by Verdi. 

The choir of Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., imder 
the direction of E. E. Truette, O. & C, on Nov. 26th 
rendered Bamby's "Rebekah." 

The choir of St. Paul's Evan. Lutheran Church, 
Allentown, Pa., under the direction of W. R. Acker, 
O. &C., rendered on Nov. 26th the cantata "Song of 
Thanksgiving," by Maunder. 

The following program was rendered at the Sacred 
Concert given by the Monastery Choir at the Church 
of St. Michael's Passionist Monastery, West Hoboken, 
N. J., Nov. 26th. "Adoramus Te'Christe," Mozart; 
"Kyrie Eleison," Hasler; "Sanctus and Benedictus," 
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Casdolini; "Priere a Notre Dame," Boellmann; "O 
God have Mercy/* Mendelssohn; "Gloria in Exoelsis 
Deo/'Rheinbcarger; "Ave Maria/' Detjiier; "OGloriosa 
Virginum," Tombelle; "Ave Maris Stella," Greig; 
"If with All your Hearts," Mendelssohn; "Christmas 
in Sicily," Yon; "Et Ipse Redimet," Gounod. 

On November 26th, "St. John the Baptist," an 
oratorio by Walter B. Gilbert was rendered in St. 
John's Church, Youngstown, Ohio, under the direction 
of George Henry Day. This oratorio has had only two 
previous hearings in America. One was on the occasion 
of Dr. Gilbert's twenty-fifth anniversary as organist at 
Trinity Chapel, New York City, in 1895. Mr. Day was 
then a small boy singing in the choir under Dr. Gilbert. 
The second rendition of this work took place in St. 
Peter's Church, New York, in 1913, when Mr. Day was 
the presiding oi^ganist and choirmaster. 

^evieios of ^eixr piusic 

Rejoice in His Hcly Name. Le Roy Mitchell Rile. 
New York: The H. W. Gray Co.; London: Novell© 
&Co. 

The text of this Festival anthem from Psalms 105, 
XI3, 135 and 72 is selected with good judgment. Mr. 
Bile's music is designed for a laige and capable choir — 
none other should attempt it — ^and massive effects 
abound. His choral writing is skilfully done, the various 
voice parts are interesting, and the accompaniment is 
quite brilliant — in fact it will tax the powers of a first- 
class player. The anthem contains many harmonic 
devices, and the cotmterpoint (of which there is a great 
deal) is of a high order. Time required for pOTor- 
mance would be about ten minutes. 



ITilliam Lester. 



How Excellent Thy Name. \ t^tm 
He is My Salvation. j ^^ 

New York: The H. W. Gray Co.; London: Novello 

&Co. 



" How Excellent, " is a paraphrase of Psahn VIII, by 
Frederick H. Martens. The music is for four-part 
chorus and tenor solo. It is easy to sing, having xmison 
and simple imitative passages which serve to maintain 
interest. "He is My Salvation," a paraphrase of 
Psalm XXVII by the same writer, has a four-part 
chorus and baritone solo. It may be attempted safely 
by the average choir. 

Oh Lord, Thou Art Our God. Clarence Dickinson. 
New York: The H. W. Gray Co.; London: Novello 
&Co. 

Mr. Dickinson states that his anthem is for a General, 
or Missionary, or Social Service. It is principally 
written in four parts, but the alto and tenor parts are 
doubled occasionally doubled. There is a solo, "Thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts: Let your hands be strong," 
which has quite an elaborate obbligato for the flute 
stop, and the same obbligato is repeated when the 
melody is taken up by the full choir, pianissimo, 
making quite an ethereal effect. 



As I was goinf to Banbury. 
Johnny my Jtngalo. 
Home from Sea. 
Widdicombe Fair. 

New York: The H. 

Novello & Co. 



Harvey Worthrngton 
Loomis. 

W. Gray Co.; London: 



This set of choruses for male voices is excellently 
made, and should form part of the repertoire of male 
choruses generally. The first three numbers are replete 
with dainty effects, and would certainly give enjoy- 
ment to singers and listeners. "Widdicombe Fair" 
is a work of important dimensions. In its nineteen 
pages there are opportunities for all four voices to show 



their mettle. If the spirit of the chorus is caught the 
work is sure to arouse enthusiasm. 

?I^L^iriS^TJr} Harvey Worthington I.x>au^ 
New York: The H. W. Gray Co.; London: 
Novello & Co. 

These are unaccompanied part songs for women's 
voices, two sopranos and alto being required. They 
are transcriptions of Old English Folk Songs which 
fully maintain their simplicity and charm in their new 
form. 

The Sun and the Moon. A. Gretchaninoff. Mother 
Moscow. P. Tchesnokoff. New York: The H. 
W. Gray Co.; London: Novello & Co. 

The first is a musical fairy tale for mixed voices, a 
cappella. It commences with a beautiful lullaby, with 
some low notes for the basses which should make a 
telling effect. The remaining portion^ with dever 
musiod setting, tells a very charming story. " Mother 
Moscow," poem by Feodor Glinka, is a lively song 
which moves throughout with great spirit, tellmg the 
story of Moscow's splendor. The English version is by 
Kurt Schindler and Deems Taylor. 

Autumn Night. Cecil Forsyth. New Yoik: The 
H. W, Gray Co. ; London: Novello & Co. 

A dainty waltz, for piano solo, containing a simple 
but very charming melody. 

The Arethusa. Composed by W. Shield. Arranwed 
for chorus (s.a.t.b.) and orchestra by Frank M. 
Tephson. (Novello^i Part-Song Book, No. 13 18.) 
London: Novello & Co. New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co. 

This is distinctly a piece for the times. Shield's rol- 
licking tune lends itself to choral treatment, and Mr. 
Jephson has made some excellent points both in the 
choral and the orchestral parts. The part-writing is 
very flowing and diatonic, as it should be. Altogether 
it is a piece that would be effective with either a small 
or a large choir. A men's voice (t.t.b.b.) arrangement 
is published in " The Orpheus," No. 550. 

jKuggested jKetuice l^ist tor 
g^ebruarg^ 1917 

SeptnagesimAy Febmaxy 4 

Te Deum ) . « ^^^ 

Jubilate r*^^ ...Tours 

iBenedictus, Chant 

Introit, Cast thy burden Mendelssohn 

Offertory, I will love thee Macfarren 

Communion Service in F Tours 

??r^ttis}-P • Tours 

Anthem, Blessed are the merciful Hiles 

Offertory, Lord of our Life Field 

Sexagesima, Febroaiy zz 

TeDeum ) 

Benedictus > in G Walford Davies 

Jubilate ) 

Introit, Teach me O God Attwood 

Offertory, The Angel of the Lord Andrews 

Communion Service in G Davies 

'teSttis}i»G Da^ 

Anthem, O hearken Thou Noble 

Offertory, The sun is sinking Andrews 
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Quinquagesima, February z8 

TeDeum ) 

Benedictvis V in C Foster 

Jubilate ) 

Introit, God is a spirit Bennett 

Offertory, Behold how good Clarke 

Communion Service in C Foster 

NtS^W ^^ ^ ^^^^ 

Anthem, O Lord who hast taught us Iggulden 

Offertory, Lead kindly light Dunstan 

Aah Wednesday, February az 

Benedicite in A Baldwin 

Benedictusl nu^<^^. 
Jubilate / ^^^* 

Introit, Rend your heart Ouseley 

Offertory, Weary of earth £.7. Hall 

Communion Service in G Monk 

fe"^^ttis}«G A.^* 

Anthem, O Lord rebuke me not Lahee 

Offertory, Come now and let us reason Briant 

St. Matthias, February 24 
TeDeum inC W.H.HaU 

Introit, Come imto me Couldrey 

Offertory, Be thou faithful Macfarren 

Communion Service in G W,Ii. HaU 

Nr'rSdtJ-Bflat W.H.HaU 

Anthem, The sun shall be no more Woodward 

Offertory, Then shall the righteous Mendelssohn 

First Sunday in Lent, February 25 

Benedicite in C Best 

Benedictusl nu<.^*- 
Jubilate /Chant 

Introit, I will arise Wood 

Offertory, Save me O God Hopkins 

Communion Service in E Bamby 

KSttis}-^ ^"mh 

Anthem, Tarry with me Baldwin 

Offertory, We, then, as workers Surette 



%^sX ptonttt 

SACRED 

PRIDGE, Sir F. (Arranged by).— "Jesus to us, to 
God a Son." Old Christmas Carol from the Aberdeen 
"Cantus" (1662). I3C. 

BROOKE, W. M.— Chant Setting to the Te Deum. 5c 

BUTTON, H. ELLIOTT.— "Come tune your heart. " 
Carol-anthem. loc. 

PANDLYN. T. FREDERICK.— " O God of Armies." 

Anthem. lac. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL SERVICE.— "The Babe of 

Bethlehem." Carol Service No. zo. loc. or fS'OO per 
ICO net. 

rOULDERY, CLAUDIUS H.— "Dominus Pax mea" 
.'i (Lord, now our worship ends). Vesper. On Card. 6c. 

DICKINSON, CLARENCE— "From heaven high 
the angds come. " For Violin. Violoncdlo. and Harp. Per 
set. Iz.oo. 
"God ever near." Duet for two equal voices. 60c. 



H. A. 

5C. 
Sc. 



pARROW, MILES.—" Latin Grace or Thanksgivings, 
No. X. " As sung in the Choir School of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. On card. 5c. 

TONES, J. J.— Three Hvmns (i, "Now thank we aU 
J our God"; a. "For thee, O dear, dear Country"; 3, "Sun of 
my soul "). 8c. 

J-EFEyB VRE, C. W.— " Latin Grace or Thanksgivings, 
No. II." As sung in the Choir School of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. On card. 5c. 

L ESTER, WM.— " The Christmas Rose. " Orchestral 
Parts. Harp or Piano, xst and 3d Violins, Viola. Cello. 
Bass. Flute. Clarinet in B flat. Oboe. Bassoon. TympanL Com- 
plete set. IS'Oo; extra strings. 50c. 

M ACPHERSON, CHARLES.— Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis in A. For Treble Voices (No. 49. Novdlo's 
Chorister Series), zac. 

NOVELLO'S CHRISTMAS CAROLS: 

No. 380. "Breathe, breathe o'er a world of woe. 

Chambkrs. 
" 38Z. " In Natali Domini." W.G.Ross. 
(Words only, 7SC. per xoo). 

OLIVER, H. J.— Vesper Hymn ("Holy Father, in 
Thy mercy. ") sc. 

D E. S.— Two Original Hymns (i, "Two or three we 
' meet together"; a. "O Lord of Hosts"). 6c. 

S ABLER, SYDNEY T.— "O Lord, be with us when 
;9 we sail." Hymn. 5c. 

SELECTION OP HYMNS WITH TUNES.— Prom 
the Church Hymnal for the Christian Year. National. 
Patnotac. Devotional. For use during the War. asc. net: 
Hymns only. 5c. net. 

CORESBY, R. W.— "Praise the Lord, O my soul." 
Anthem, zac. 

QPURLING, CLEMENT M.— "God be in my head." 
On Card. sc. 

WILLIAMS, C. LEE.— "Great God, what do I see 
and hear.*' Introit for Advent. (No. 885. Tk€ MuaiUL 
Times.) 6c. 

SECULAR 

piSKE, DWIGHT.— " Two Queen Mab Songs. " No. 
I, "Open- Open;" No. II, " Night-Time, Day-T&e." 6oe. 

GANZ, RUDOLPH.— "A Cradle Song." Song. 60c. 

TOOMIS, H. W.— "A Frog he would a-wooing go." 
English Polk'Song Harmonised for Male Voices. (No. 104. 
The Modem Series.) zoc. 

IVfAUNDER, J. H.— "Our Motherland." Unison 
Chorus. 8c. Words only, 5c., or I1.7S per xoo. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 203 contains the 

following Music in both Notations: — 'Vjust like love." 

Unison Song. Air by John Davy, arranged by H. Blliot 

Button. "Polly Oliver. " Unison Song. Traditional air. 6c. 

SCHOOL SONGS.—Edited by W. G. McNaught. 
Published in two forms. A, Voice Parts in Staff and Tonic 
Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. (Svo.) 
B. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 

No. 1323. "The Cornelius March" (Welcome. A. B. 
Heroes of Renown). — 6c. 

P. Mbndklssohn. 

WYMAN, LORAINE, AND BROCKWAY. HOW- 
ARD — "Lonesome Tunes." Polk-Songs from the Ken- 
tucky Mountains. The words collected and edited by Loraine 
Wyman; the Pianoforte Accompaniment by Mr. Brockway. 
Iz.oo. 

"John Riley." A Kentucky Song Ballet. Arr. for Violin 

and piano. 60c. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

ASHTON, LEOPOLD.— Quatre Esquisscs. For 
Violin and Pianoforte. Ix.as* 



BERNARD, 

Coeli ' ' (No. 46, Original Compositions for the Organ. 



ANTHONY.—Prelude on 



"Rorate 

. ^ -, . , gan. New 

Series). 50c. 

WEBSTER, ERIC— "Berceuse" (No. 48, Original 
Compositions for the Organ. New Series). 50c. 

WEST, JOHN E.— "Three Chorale Preludes" (No. 
47, Original Compositions for the Organ. New Series). 
Ii.as- 
Maypole Dance. Pianoforte Conductor. 75c. 

BOOK 

TAYLOR, DAVID C— "New Light on the Old 
Italian Method." Ii.oo. 
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^t^antsts 



J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist And Choir Director, Church of Divine Paternity, 

76th St. and Central Park West, New York. 

Organ Recitals 

Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 

MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
2 West 45th Street, New York, or 

395 Claremont Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 

CLIFTON C. BRAINERD, M.A. 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Organist and Choirmaster, Church of the Good Shepherd 
Vice-Principal, Wadsworth Street School 
Address: 48 Huntington Street 

PRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus.Bac. (Dunelm) 

P.R.C.O., A.R.C.M.. L.R.A.M. 

Orfanist and Choirmaster, St. Stephen's Church. Pittsfield.Mass. 

Late Assistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, England 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ Schod. 
'Phone, 3a6 Chelsea. 44 West zath Street.' New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Orgftnist and Choirmaster, Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 
Supervisor of Music, Derby, Conn. 

Address: New Haven, Conn. 

CHARLEvS E. CLEMENS. Mus.Doc. 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, Wsstbrn Rbsbkvb Univkrsitt 

Author: Aiodtm Progressiw Pedal r««Am'ff«# (Breitkopf) 

Modem School for the Organ (Schirmer) 

Organ Recitals, Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.C.O.. 
P.A.G.O. 

THE CHORISTERS' SCHOOL 
Rhinebeck, New York 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke's Church. New York 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC, 
P.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST, DIRECTOR 
First Baptist Church 
Flemington New Jersey 



Recitals 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 



Organ Openings 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral. 



Concert Tours 
St. Louis, Mo. 



GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Choirmaster, St. John's Church, 

Youngstown. Ohio 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Instruction in Organ and Theory. 

Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 
Address: Church of the Messiah, 
34th St. and Park Ave., N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Temple Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary 

41a Fifth Avenue, New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

Orgassst-Director, Second Presbyterian Cburch, Scranton, Pa. 
ORGAN RECITALS _^ 

EDMUND SERENO ENDER ~ 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

of Gethsemane Church 

Organist Reform Jewish Temple 

Official Organist of The Apollo Qub. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choir-Director, Church of the Redeemer, Morris- 
town, New Jersey 



J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Church, Charleston* 

W. Va. Director of Music, Charleston High School. 

Conductor of the Charleston Chorsl Club. 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER, F.I.G.C.M. 

Head of the Orffan Dept., The University School of Music 

Organist and Choirmaster, The First Presbyterian Chtxrch 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

ORGAN RECITALS 

E. HAROLD GEER, Miis. Bac, F.A.G.O. 
Concert organist 

Official Organist and 

Assistant Professor in Music 

Vaasar College, Poughkeepsie. New York 

WALTER HENRY HALL 

professor of choral music at COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Claremont Avenue. New York 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster, Second Congregational Church, 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Director of Mtasic, Mount Holyoke College 

W. R. HEDDEN. Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

CoHcxRT Organist and Training op Boys' Voicxs 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Piano, Organ, Harmony 

and Counterpoint 
Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of Organists 
Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 
Address: 170 West 7Sth Street, New York 

BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus., N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Qasson Ave. Presb. Church, Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church in Berlin 

Instruction, Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West 118th St., New York 

EDWARD P. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Calvary Baptist Church 

Address: 400 West 118th St., New York, N. Y. 

F. AVERY JONES 

Organist and Choirmaster of St. Mark's Church, Philadelphia. 

Xate Assistant Organist of Hereford Cathedrsl, England. 

Organ, Piano and Coaching in Oratona 

Estey Hall, 17th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT. F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedrsl, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

KARL KRUEGER, M.A. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Ann's Church-on-the-Heights 
Brooklyn, New York 
• 44 Morningside Drive, W., New York 

NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington, N. J. 

O. and CM. — Presbyterian Church. Flemington, N. J. 

CM.— First Reformed Church, Somerville, N. J. 

Conductor Frenchtown, N. _J., Choral Society. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

JOHN HERMAN LOUD, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster. 

Send for new circular. 

Address; 140 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elizabeth and Cranford 
Philharmonic 

FREDERICK MAXSDN. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Address; First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WILLIAM NEIDLINGER 

ORGANIST AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

St. Michael's Episcopal Church, 

NewTork 

Instructor of Music Head of the 

Washington Irving High School Department of Methods 

Conservatory of Musical Art 
30s West 97th Street 
ide. 



'Phone, 7380 Riversid 
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T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of ChoriBters, 
St. Thomas' Church, New York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR. AND COACH 
Address: i West 53d Street 



EDGAR PRIEST, A.R.M.C.M. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
National Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul 
Organ Recitals 
Address: Washington, D. C. 



JOHN D. M. PRIEST, B.A. OXON. 

Strand Theatre, Hartford. Conn.- 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca, New York 

MALLINSON RANDALL 

The HiU School. Pottstown, Pa. 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 

M.A., Mus. Doc., OxoN.; F.R.C.O. 
Telephone: Morningside 7587 
AddrMi: 490 Riverside Dnve 

JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 

Chicago, 111. 

Address: St. Paul's Parish House. Madison Ave. and 50th St. 

ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 

Director. Baldwin-Wallace College School of Music 
ORGAN RECITALS PUPILS RECEIVED 

Lessons given on the large new 74 Stop Austin Organ 
Berea. Ohio 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church. New York. 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church. New York 

FRANK L. SEALY 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 

Axid Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Organ Rbcitals and Instruction 

Pupils Prbpabbd for Guild Examinations 

Address: 7 West 55th Street 



ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 

Organist and Choirmaster Christ Church Cathedral. 
Louisville, Ky. 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER. INSTRUCTION. 
AddreM: Christ Church Cathedral House. 

and St.. Louisville. Ky. 



CHARLES SANPORD SKILTON, F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST OP THE UNIVERSITY OP KANSAS 
Pk-ofessor of Organ. Theory and History of Music 
Organ Rbcitals and Lbcturbs 
Address Z318 La. St.. Lawrence. 



HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio 



-GERALD P. STEWART 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 

Address: Trinity House. Watertown. N. Y. 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcoi>al Church; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chapel (Western Reserve 

University). Cleveland. 

Ohio. 

AUTHOR OP "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS'* 



HAROLD TOWER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Mark's Pro- Cathedral. Grand Rapids. Michigan. 

formeriy organist St. Paul's, Minnaapolis 



WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST 'AND CHOIRMASTER 

Ponce de Leon Ave. Baptist Church 

Atlanto. Ga. 

Dean of Georgia Chapter. American Guild of Organists 

Concert Organist — Recitab and Instruction 

KARL OTTO STAPS, A.R.A.M. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Head Organ Instructor Cincinnati Conservatory of Muaie 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Cathedral 

Cincinnati, Ohio 



ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Flemington Children's Chotrt. 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somerville. N. J. 

Studio: Flemington, N. J. 



C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALa 
Instructor of Organ and Piano. Chicago Muaieal CoUa^a. 
Address: 634 Sa Michigan Avenue, Chicago, m. 



A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church aad 
Temple Israel. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 463 Bedford Ave.. Brooklyn. 

'Phone S179-L WtUtaffisbarg 

ALFRED R.WILLARD 



Addrc 



Organist and Choirmaster. Old St. Paul's 

Conductor. Orpheus Club. 

Director: Madison Avenue Temple. 

is: St. Paul's School. 8 East Franklin Street, 

Baltimore. Md. 



DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Church of the Holy Communion 

Sixth Ave. and aoth Street New York City 

Address: 66 West 47th Street Lessons and Recitals 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITAL& 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel. Trinity 
Parish. N. Y. The Earle, Z03 Waverly Place. New York 

R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster, First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music. Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 
Address: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn* N. Y. 



€9v0au S^tltl^v^ 



If the purchase of a PiPB GROAN is contemplated, address 
HftNRY Pilchkr's Sons. Louisville, Ky., who mABufacture the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. Correspondeace solicited. 

Goetschius' System of Harmony 

Counterpoint and Compodtion (fom) 

Taught by 

E. KilenyU M.A. 

64 East BOth Straat, N. Y. City. Phoaa 47 1 7 Lamox 

Endorsed by Dr. Percy Ooetschlns 

Indifidnal attention; alto leaaona by correapoadaaee 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL SERVICES 

ADESTE FIDELES— No. i Contains: 

1. Adeste Fideles Hymn 5. God rest you merry Gentlemen. Traditional 

2. Christmas Mom T. Adams 6, Sleep, Holy Babe / B. Dykes 

3. The First Nowell Traditional 7. Silent Night Michael Haydn 

4. Good King Wenceslas Traditional 8. O Little Town of Bethlehem 1 J.Bamby 

CHRISTMAS BELLS— No. 2 Contains: 
9. It Came upon the Midnight clear. Westlake 13. From Far Away J. B. Dykes 

10. Sweet Christmas Bells /. Stainer 14. Sleep, Holy Babe J,T. Field 

1 1 . What Child is This? Old English 15. Angels from the Realms of Glory . ,H, Smart 

12. Good Christian Men, Rejoice . . Old German 

BETHLEHEM— No. 3. Contains: 

16. See amid the Winter's Snow J, Goss 19. There came a Little Child . .Robert Jackson 

17. In the Fields with their Flocks . .J.E. West 20. Bethlehem /. . VarUy Roberts 

18. The Midnight Masse Robin H. Legge 

THE NATIVITY^No. 4 Contains: 

21. Once in royal David's City H, J, GaunUett 26. A Cradle Song C. Erskine 

22. Saw You, Never in the Twilight . . B. Tours 27. A Cradle Song of the Blessed Vii^n Barnby 

23. Child Divine : T, Adams 28. Come with Us (Arranged) /. Stainer 

24. Sing the Holy Child Christ, .if. B, Foster 29. Infant So Gentle (Arranged) . . ./. Stainer 

25. Little Children, Wake and Listen . /. H. Mee 

CHRISTMAS MORN— No. 5 Contains: 

30. Hark! the Herald Angels Sing, Mendelssohn 33. Shepherds! Shake off J. Stainer 

2. Christmas Mom T. Adams 34. Ring Out, Ye Bells J. H. Wallis 

31. Now Dies in David's City /. Swire 35. Of the Father's Love Begotten Hymn 

32. The Loving Heart C. Erskine 

NOEL^No. 6 Contains: 
7. O Little Town of Bethlehem J. Barnby 39. We Three Kings of Orient are. ./. Stainer 

36. It Came upon the Midnight F. Westlake 40. All this Night Bright Angels. ..J, T. Field 

37. There Dwelt in Old Judea R, Jackson 41. Holy Night, Peaceful Night T. Barnby 

38. In a Manger Bed 5. Cross 42. Chnstmas Bells S. Cross 

IN EXCELSIS— No. 7 Contains: 

43. When Christ was Bom L, Stokovski 46. As I kept watch F.D. Jamison 

44. Would I had been a Shepherd. . . . L. Jewell 47. God g;ive ye merry F.D. Jamison 

45. O tender Babe Jesus L. Jewell 48. Once in royal David's city . , ,F.D, Jamison 

EMMANUEL— No. 8 Contains: \ jj^„^^„^ Cn.^u 

49. Tesu in Bethlehem . . . . : Max Bruch 53- Sing Songs of Joy f ^nnl^X 

50. Ring, Christmas Bells Carl Reinecke 54. The Bells are Chiming f Tj^zZTrtr-Ji.i 

51. 'Tis Christmas eve Charles L Rice 55. Oh Poor and Crippled ) ^o.^ey H. Uaut 

52. So many Centuries ago Charles /. Rice Children 

THE COBfMUinTT BOOK— No. 9 Contains: 
I. Adeste Fideles /. Reading 11. What Child is This? Old English 

3. ■ The First Nowell Traditional 12. Good Christian Men, Rejoice. ,Old German 

4. Good King Wenceslas Traditional 57. The Holly and the Ivy Old French 

5. God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen " 58. The Wassail Song Traditional 

30. We Three Kings of Orient are /. Stainer 7 Silent Night — M, Haydn 

56. The Cherry Tree Carol Traditiona 8 O Little Town of Bethlehem ! /. Barnby 

THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM— No. zo Contains: 

59. Guardian Angels Adams 63 Happy Shepherds i. JeweU 

60. When the Crimson Sun Old English 64 Christmas Bird, The L. Jewell 

61. Shepherd Hail A. Wooler 65 Old Song re-sung L. JeweU 

62. Christ is Bom A, Wooler 

Mee K) eeniB each^ book, or $5*00 net per hundred. Any of (be above Separately 

Price 2 centa each, net 



Nbw York, The H, W, Gray Co., Sole Agents for Novbllo & Co., Ltd. 
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NEW LIGHT 

===== on the === 

Old Italian Method 

By 
David G. Taylor 

Author of "Ptyoholotr of Singing" 
"Self-Help for Singers," eto. 

An Outline of the Historical Sys- 
tem of Voice Culture, with a 
Plea for its Revival. 

Price, $1.00 Net. 

The H. W. Gray Co. 

2 West 45th St. New York 

Sole Agents for 

Novello 6l Co., Ltd., London 



Just Published 

Six Russian Songs 

No. 1. My Lips Are Seal'd Bickbman 

No. 2. My Field - - SoioLor 

No. 3. Don Joan's Serenade Korgunor 

No. 4. Thoo^rt Like the Dawn Vruigei 

No. 5. A Hebrew Melody Korg^nor 

No. 6. The Little Bells - stdoberg 

Eaglhb Version by Stewart A, Trench 
Edited by /. M. Medvedieff 



Price, Complete in 1 Vol., Postpaid, S 1 .00 



The H. W. Gray Co. 

Sole Agents for 
Novello 4 Co., Ltd. 

2 West 4Sth St., New York 



In the Press 



The Highwayman 

Ballad 

lor Soprano Solo, Choms (SJLT.B.) 
and Orchestra 

Words by 

Alfred Noyes 

Music by 

Nark Andrews 



Price 75 cents 

Send for copies for examination 



The H. W. Gray Co. 
2 West 45th St.. New York 

Sol. Agents for Novello & Co.. Ltd. 
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THE 

ORGOBLO" 



« 



PANAMA PACIFIC 



the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 



€€ 



HONOR 

LIB! ft At AMi 



Medal of 
Honor'* 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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EDITORIALS 

SHORT STUDIES OF GREAT 
MASTERPIECES: 

" IRISH SYMPHONY," IN F MINOR 

BY SIR CHARLES VEUERS STANFORD 
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Open the Gates of the Temple 
Mrs, / F, Knapp 

(latrodtsdng the magfoHkent straifu with which 

Hauodei has clothed the sublime ** I know 

that my Redeemer Liveth **) 

Sop* or TenoTt VUzzo or Bat .^ Alto or 

Bass $*60 

Duet for Sop* and Alto or Tenor and 

Bass • • • • . *60 

Quartet for Male or mixed voices . .15 
Trio for female voices . .(5 

Orchestration key of E^ 10 parts and 

Piano • • • . Net, *50 
Solo for comet or trombone with 

orchestra accompaniment . Net, *65 

Catalog of Lenten and Easter music free 
on request 

IVM, A. POND & CO. 

S West 37th Street 
New York 



SPECIAL TRAINING 

for Organists and Choirmasters preparing for ad- 
vanced positions, or for the profession. Unequalled 
advantages for studying the Cathedral Service, 
Organ Playing and Boy Voice Culture. 

Send for Booklet and Catalog of Professional'Pupils 

O. EDWARD STUBBS 

ST. AGNES CHAPEL, TRINITY PARISH, N.Y. 



Five Books of Easter Carols 

By Various CompoMrs 

Book I —EASTER MORN 
" 2.— RESURRECTION 
" 3— EASTER-TIDE 
•• 4— THE RISEN LORD 
' " 5.— EASTER BELLS 

PriceftOcents each Book,or$5 per 100 net 

The H. W. Gray Co. 

2 Wot 45di St., New Yoric 

Sole atenu for NOVELLO <c CO.. Ltd. 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 



An Endowed School of Mu:^c 

Conducted solely in the interests of higher 
musical education. It provides students of 
natural ability and earnest purpose a thorough, 
complete and comprehensive education in 
music without going abroad. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL LESSONS 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED OPERATIC 
DEPARTMENT 



For catalogue and full informatumt address 
Secretary n 8 120 Qaremont Avenue 



GIVEN FREE 

$1.50 Worth of Music 

If you are a lover of mtuic send us ten cents 
and we will mail you a sample copy of The 
Foyer. We will also mail you all parttculan 
ret^arding the above offer. 
You will like The Foyer. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to Music and Drama; it is always 
brimful of interesting and instructive reading, 
and each issue contains several pieces of 
selected vocal and instrumental music. 

Btttfniar Prlcas 

15 cents a Copy. $1.50 for a Year 
29 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 



KINETIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 

has proven to be the most satisfactory organ 

blower manufactured 

▲warded th« OOLD MBDAL et the PaaaiM Pacttc 

Bspotition 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

MAIN OPFICB AND WOEK8 

6050 Baltimore Ave.. Philadelphuu. Pa. 

RBW TORK, ... 41 Park Sow, Room M 

BOSTON. la Poafl Stroot, BooflHU 

CmCAOO. .... 1464 Moaadaoek Block 
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The music magaiine which is causing more comment in music circles 
than any other publicatiDn. The last word in music magazine perfection — 
fresh, new; interesting, instructive, and MODERN. Not for the musical 
" has-been," but for the live up-to-the-minute music lover, the one who 
wants to know the why, where and what for of music, and who wants 
good articles on music and musicians, and lots of them, a good music supple- 
ment ( 24 pages full sheet-music size in each issue) — in fact, just the kind 
of a music monthly which you have been looking for, WILL YOU SEND 
15 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN FOR CURRENT ISSUE JUST 
TO GET ACQUAINTED? 

Do this today, or better yet, send $L50 for a year. Money refunded 
if you ask it. 



MUSICAL OBSERVER COMPANY 

46 Cooper Square 



New York 



ONE HUNDRED ENGLISH FOLKSONGS 

Edited by CECIL J. SHARP 

FOR MEDIUM VOICE 




These picturesque and expressive songs were all recently collected from the 
folksingers themselves. The masterly accompaniments, while perfectly preserving 
the character of the melodies, are a delight to the musician. 

This is the latest volume of The Musicians' Library, of which seventy-six volumes 
have been issued, comprising the masterpieces of song and piano music, in a series 
of splendid volumes, edited with authority and engraved, printed and botmd with 
surpassing excellence. 

PRICES 

Each volume in heavy paper, cloth back, $1.50. In full cloth, ^\\U $2.50. 
Send tbe coupon for Free Booklets, Portraits of Edftors, Tables of Contents, and Easy Payment Plan. 



THE MUSICIAN 



A monthly magazine for Teachers, Students, fmd Lovers of Good Music. Bigger and better in 
19x7. 48 pages text, 32 music. $1.50 per year. » Liberal book premiums offered with subscriptions. 
Send ten cents for a sample copy* 



Oliver Ditson Company 

Boston 



•II. 



Ghas. H, Ditsoq & Go. 

New York 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

Contract received without competition for a large four-manual 
organ in an interior city, makes the third four-manual, and the eighth 
organ contract in eleven years from this musical centre. 

This latest contract may be said to speak eloquently of the tonal 
quality and mechanical excellence of Austin Organs. 

Catalogs, illustrated booklets of famous organs, etc., for the 
asking. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 



Organ Building 

Became an art in 
America when 

%\it gbtttchincjs O^rgan 

Became a fact 

HUTCHINGS 

'' House of Half a Century '' 
Factory 

Waltham^ Mass* 



156 Fifth Arenue 
NEW YORK 



18 Tremont Street 
BOSTON 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

Offers courses In Theory and Coipposltloa* PUmOt 
Ortfan, Voice, Violin and Violoncello leadlnd to Academic 
dedrees. Three years' Public School Music Conrse, 
emhraclnd Community Music. A thoroudh Preparatory 
School for Bedinners and Children. Lltarary Studies la 
the Collede of Llheral Arts or Evanston Academy wlthoat 
extra cost. 

The school maintains a professional String Ouartette, a 
Symphony Orchestra of eighty- five, a Junior Orchestra, of 
thirty-five, and an A Cappella Choir of thirty. These, with 
the presence of the Evanston Musical Qub and the great North 
Shore Music Festival, offer an inspiring environment. The 
faculty, numbering thirty-five, and tne student body, namber' 
ing six hundred, occupy three well appointed builaings. F» 
bullttin giving detailed information address 

PETEB CHBISTIAN LUTEIN. 0«aii 
Evanston. Illinois 



TRINITY SCHOOL 

OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Daily Training in the Music of the 
Episcopal Church lor Organists and 
Choirmasters. 

Catalogue on request 

FELIX LAMOND, Director 

90 Trinity Place, New York 
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G. SCHIRMER'S 


PUBLIGATIO^ 


JS 




New Anthems for General Use 




Net 

Attwoody Thomas 


Harker, F. Flazington • 


Net 






Come, Holy Ghost .05 


The new-born king 


.12 






Barnes, Edward Shippen 


Hastings, Frank Seymour 








Behold I bring you glad tidings .12 


Through peace to light 


.08 






Beach, Mrs. H. H. A. 


Hauptmann, Moritz 








All hail the power of Jesus' name .12 


Hear us, Saviour 


.06 






Bonum est confiteri .15 


Horsman, Edward 








Berwald, W. 


Saviotu, when night involves 








Come hither, ye faithful .12 


the skies 


•15 






Blair, Hugh 


James, Philip 








I heard the voice of Jesus say .08 


We pray Thee gracious Lord 


.08 






daughter of Zion .20 


Mansfield, Purcell James 








Borch, Gaston 


I heard the voice of Jesus say 


.08 






All that breathe yoiu: Lord adore . 1 2 


Mendelssohn-Federlein 








Joy to the world ! .12 


Good and upright is the Lord 


.08 






Rejoice .15 


Marschal-Loepke, G. 








Butcher, Frank C. 


Sing, daughter of Zion 


.12 






The Virgin and Child . 1 5 


Owst, W. G. 








ChafSn, Lucien G. 


He shall be as the light of the 








All my heart this night rejoices .12 


morning 


.20 . 






Clough-Leighter, H. 


Pirani, Max 








Resurrection .08 


Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 


.20 






Cooke, Waddington 


Te Deum in F 


.20 






In excelsis gloria .08 


Rogers, James H. 








Coombs, C. Whitney 


Sing, daughter of Zion ! 


.12 






Brightest and best of the sons 


Salter, Sunmer 








of the morning .20 


Te Detun laudamus in C 


•15 






Dett, R. Nathaniel 


Shelley, Harry Rowe 








holy Lord .12 


Like silent springs 


.08 






Dorey, Arthur 


The Recessional 


.20 






I will lay me down in peace .08 


The Spirit in our hearts 


.08 






Lord, I make my prayer unto 


Speaks, Oley 








Thee .08 


More love to Thee, Christ 


.08 






taste and see .08 
Federlem, Gottfried H. 


Stebbins, G. Waring 

Love that will not let me go 


.12 






Comfort ye my people .12 
Foster, Myles B. 

Behold! Thy King cometh unto 
thee .12 



Vogrich, Max 

Christ our Passover 

Walker, Ernest 


.12 






Praise the Lord, my soul .15 


Lord, Thou hast been our refuge 


.08 






The day is past and over .12 


West, John E. 








Gaul, Harvey B. 


While all things were in quiet 








Lighten our darkness .08 


silence 


•15 






Handel, G. F. 


Wilkes, Robert W. 








Surely, He hath borne our griefs.05 


Stabat mater 


.06 






Complete catalog of Church 'Anthems sent gratis 








3 East 43d St. G. SCHIRMER New York 
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The Ministry of Music 

''And I heard the voice of harpers harping with their 
harps . . . and they sang as it were a new song.'' 



t 

Q ^^^M ^^ ^^^ harps were to be gracious ministers in aiding the 
Jl^^ transformation of human sighing into human song, and of 
earthly discord into heavenly harmony. And it is in that 
exalted rank we place the organ in public worship. It is not the 
servant of an idle hour. It is not the costly minister of merely 
aesthetic entertainment. It is not a mere side-show, occupying an 
unconsecrated corner outside the holy place. The organ is one of 
the gifts of grace, appointed to minister to them who are heirs of 

0. salvation, and to woo them into the restful inspiration of the secret 
place of God. For all music, vocal and instrumental, is one of 
God's most exquisite and most delicate gifts to the children of men. 

Dll^j . Music is more pervasive than poetry, it is more ethereal, more 
ly insinuating, and it can sound its way into hidden chambers of the 
life where the profoundest poetry could never reach. There are 
|J moods of the soul when poetry is irrelevant and almost irritating, 
II and in these moods music brings the magic power which turns 
the iron gate upon its hinges, and floods the prison-house with 

Dl light. "Next to theology,*' said Martin Luther, who was him- 
self a passionate lover of music, **next to theology, I give to 
H music the highest place of honor.'' Next to theology, next to 
S the very evangel of grace, next to the Gospel itself, Martin 
[] Luther ranked music as a holy means ot human renewal and 
H redemption. 

- ' It is in that exalted sphere that I wish to regard the possi- 

bilities of music in public worship, and in that lofty considera- 
tion the organ becomes the companion-minister of the Gospel 
for purifying and enlarging the souls of the family of God. 
"And the singers sang, and the trumpeters sounded . . . and the 
king, and all who were present with him, bowed themselves 
ill and worshipped.'' ... 

I" J, H. JOWETT. 
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HE PaM Mall Gazelle of Feb. ioth 
announced the rehearsals of * * The 
Spring Song" at the Aldwych 
Theatre. **The story demon- 
strates the extraordinary effect of Mendels- 
sohn's famous melody upon the amorous 
nature of a certain foreign prince.*' Great 
Hevingsl 

We have seen Miss Gertrude Hoffmann, 
" vot hadn't got nodings onn," as Hans Breit- 
mann would say, capering gleefully to Men- 



delssohn's tune and thought the sight 
pleasingly idyllic and innocent. Tolstoi wrote 
a singularly unpleasant story about the per- 
nicious influence of the *'Kreutzer" Sonata 
on amorists. Now it is Mendelssohn's *' Spring 
Song. " What next ? Will it be Bach's great 
organ fugue in G minor or the *' Portuguese 
Hymn"? 




E came across an old singing-book 
which was used in the public 
schools when we sang a shaky alto 
but were particularly strong in 
farmer's Mass. What sentimental stuff is 
within the board covers of that singing-book ! 
** Little Bennie was our darling, Pride of all 
the hearts at home, " but the breezes whis- 
pered, *'Come," and we laid him away tear- 
fully 'neath the green grass. ''Gentle Nettie 
Moore" also joined the angels prematurely; 
but **Lulu bright, Lulu gay" was dancing 
lightly at our side **all the live-long day." 
No one could stop her. Willie was on the 
dark blue sea, but he came home. *' Loved 
ones departed" refused at first to answer the 
questions, ''Where is your dwelling. Where 
is your home?" "Gentle Annie" came no 
more; the voice of the wild-roaming Indian 
girl, bright Alfarata, was borne away by the 
fleeting years, but still sweeps on the blue 
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Junata. Mother, '•* she who so neatly dressed 
us at mom," was no more to be seen. "The 
Graves of a Household*' wais among the more 
jocund ditties. The angels told as that dear 
Alleys spirit hovered round, though his form 
lay beneath the ground. ** The Vacant Chair," 
'^When this Cruel War is Over," and ''Who 
Will Care for Mother Now," were on the same 
page, but only the words. "The blind girl" 
was looking forward to a flowery land with 
soft and blue skies where she could see. An 
impossible child wished to lie on the grass, go 
to heaven where he would see his sister Mary, 
and then return to earth. No one remem- 
bered the veteran on a Sabbath morn. 
"Friends mute with grief stood around the 
death-bed of my poor lost Lilly Dale." There 
was a song we sang with bitter irony: "Love 
of School," and then we bleated out, "When 
kneeling by thy grave, mother." "Shed 
not one tear for me, mother," assured us that 
the great white crown though jewelled was 
not heavy for it was of glory made. The 
mountain maid invited us to her home: 
"Then by love kindly won, truest bliss be 
thine! " As Artemus Ward said when he was 
serenaded by silver- voiced young men singing, 
"Come where my love lies dreaming." "I 
didn't go, I didn't think it would be correct." 
Charming Nellie Gray passed away and is 
beneath the bending willow with flowers 
blooming on her grave. Of course we sang 
of Hally, sleeping in the valley, with the 
mocking-bird now singing o'er her grave. 
Perhaps the most dismal ditty in the book was, 
"The Light Canoe, or the Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp," in which "swamp" rhymed with 
"lamp." Nelly was sleeping in the Hazel 
Dell, "Nelly lost and gone. " 




ET the editor had the impudence 
to say in his preface: "The 
compiler has duly considered the 
wants of childhood, and pre- 
sented a style of music fully 
adapted to the buoyancy and vivacity of 
youth. " It was perhaps unnecessary for him 
to add that while some of the popular songs 
were not best adapted for the drawing-room, 
yet they were admitted because there was 
"nothing immoral or improper in their senti- 
ments or expressions." 



Teetotalism was encouraged. 

Come, O come with me, to the sparkling 

fountain, 
Drink, O drink with me. our joys recounting: 
Far and near around, 
In vale, on mountain. 
Water's praise we now will sound. 
Chorus. Tra la la la la la la la, la, la (6w). 

There were a few amatory songs, but of 
a mild character. We were invited to give 
our shining blades to Greece and our hearts 
to you Young Zian maids. "Donna h 
mobile" was in the book, but we did not sing 
cynically of the fickleness of women. The 
words to Verdi's tune were " Over the sununer 
sea, with light hearts gay and free." 

Ossian E. Dodge invited the maiden in his 
serenade to go with him in his little canoe. 
Then, what would he, greatly daring, not do 
for her? 

O come with me and be my love; 
For thee the jungle depth I'll rove; 
I'll gather the honeycomb bright as gold, 
And chase the elk to its secret hold. 
I'll chase the antelope over the plain. 
The tiger's cub I'll bind with a chain, 
And the wild gazelle, with its silvery feet, 
I'll give thee for a pla3nnate sweet. 




SSIAN E. DODGE— who remem- 
bers the name? Yet in his day- 
he was a famous "entertainer," 
esteemed as a singer by the 
great lyceum public. Jenny Lind made him 
famous so that his name crossed the Atlantic. 
When she went to Boston for the first time, 
Dodge bought the first ticket sold there at 
auction for $625. In New York, John Genin, 
the hatter in 1850, the same year, paid only 
$225 for the first ticket. This caused a Boston 
newspaper to shriek in triumph, for in Boston 
the first bid was $250, which "at once clapped 
a broad-brimmed beaver extinguisher upon 
the flaming glories of the mammoth Man- 
hattan hatter, and the great city that owned 
him for its champion. Genin was instan- 
taneously swamped in ticket-buying suprem- 
acy. His cake of immortality was dough, his 
felt and fur transcendentalism was scattered 
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to the four winds, and he sank at once with a 
crashing souse into a mere eight-penny ob- 
livion." Yet when Genin's son committed 
suicide in this city twenty years ago, news- 
papers stated that his father had paid $5,000 
for that Lind ticket. Accuracy, gentlemen, 
accuracy, as the excellent Joseph Pulitzer 
constantly said to his staff. In Cincinnati a 
tailor named McElevy secured the first Lind 
ticket for $575; in Philadelphia it cost a 
happy daguerreotypist, one Root, $625. And 
yet foreign musicians visiting this country in 
the 50's said we were not a musical people! 



^UT let us go back for a minute 
to this old song-book. What ef- 
fect did the sentimental swash 
y have on the boys and girls that 
sang? None at all. The words were as 
nothing. In the Sunday School there was 
still more outrageous sentimentalism, in 
which Divinity was addressed in song as if by 
a love-sick girl. It is true that in Oriental 
religious poetry there is a curious streak of 
eroticism, which quality is also to be found 
in mediaeval religiouS poems written by grave 
and holy men. This did not escape the late 
Remy de Gourmont, witness his remarkable 
book: "Le Latin Mystique: Les Pontes de 
r Antiphonaire et la Symbolique au Moyen 
Age,' ' with a preface by J. K. Huysmans (Paris, 
1 892). This Remy de Gourmont, obsessed 
by sex whether he were reviewing a book, 
writing novels or poetry, or commenting on 
daily life and events, took great delight in 
dwelling on the sensuousness of certain 
hymn-writers; Witness his 17th chapter. 




N this song-book were some pages 
devoted to the principles of 
musical notation. We were in- 
formed that "the performance of 
music lacks variety and becomes tedious, if 
we always sing in the same degree of power; 
to give variety, we sometimes sing loudly, 
softly, and at other times with a mediimi degree 
of force." '*A very sudden crescendo is 
called a pressure tone; a very sudden diminu- 
endo is called an explosive tone.*' This 
book, "The Golden Wreath," was used in the 



Civil War. The copy we picked up a month 
ago is one of the 250th edition. 

There was another singing-book — ^we have 
forgotten the title — ^which contained more 
operatic music. The once famous chorus in 
"Emani" with reference to Charlemagne was 
Englished "Crowned with the Tempest." 
There was a chorus from Verdi's " Lombardi " ; 
"From afar gracious Lord, thou dids't leac^ 
us." Aub^r's "Muette de Portici" was not 
ignored. Those were queer days. Dudley 
Buck did not hesitate to put "sacred" words 
to the Prisoner's Chorus in "Fidelio" for 
choir use. He, however, would have thought 
twice before turning an orchestral movement 
in "L'Arl^sienne" into an "Ave Maria, "^ or 
do the same thing to the Intermezzo in"Caval- 
leria Rusticana. " Lowell Mason took some 
of his hymn tunes straight from operas, and 
we recall choir-books in which melting strains 
of Donizetti were sung in lofts with religious 
words. 




CORRESPONDENT writes to us 
about a comic entertainei^— Dr. 
Valentine — he used to hear about 
1843 or 1844 in the Broadway 
Tabernacle. "One of his favorite songs was 

*0 potatoes they grow small 

Over there.'" 

This song as sung by a London negro min- 
strel in 1872 would always set the crowd in a 
music hall a-roaring, if a writer in the Era 
Almanack of that year is to be believed. 

Our correspondent continues: "I think 
this performance [that of Dr. Valentine] was 
in connection with the panorama of The Battle 
of Bunker Hill. At any rate it was in the old 
Tabernacle which was then the concert hall 
of New York. The first oratorio I ever heard 
was *The Messiah,' given there (not later 
than 1844) by the New York Sacred Music 
Society. U. C. Hill, conductor; H. C. Timm, 
organist; Miss Julie Northall, soprano; Ma- 
dame Pekoe (this spelling may not be right, 
but that is as it sounded). I cannot recall the 
names of the other soloists. " Do any of our 
readers remember Dr. Valentine, or oratorios 
at the Broadway Tabernacle? The concert 
history of New York is yet to be written. 
Who will have the patience and the courage to 
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do for our city what Dr. Hanslick did for 
Vienna, or even what Dr. Adolf Weissmann 
has done for Berlin in his "Berlin als Musik- 
stadt'7 There are other books by Germans 
describing the concert life in various German 
cities for a period of years. 




T is the fashion to-day to sneer at 
Hanslick because he did not like 
Wagner's music; because he said 
of Tschaikowsky's violin con- 
certo, ** There is music that stinks"; because 
he was slow to welcome new works in an 
unaccustomed form. It is true that he at 
times showed a bourgeois taste, that he was a 
partisan — his king, Johannes Brahms, could 
do no wrong, — ^but even Hanslick balked at 
Brahms's concerto for violin and violoncello — 
incredibly blind to beauty. It is not neces- 
sary to follow him as a critic, but what a 
wealth of information about the musical life 
of Vienna is in his many volumes. As for 
the purely critical pages — what critic in 
France, England, or America, with any sense 
of humor, would like to have critical articles 
week in and week out as they appeared in 
newspapers, republished in book form? Would 
he not hang his head in shame, if the genera- 
tion to come would be able to read easily 
what he wrote in praise or disparagement? 
Think of the swans extolled by Schumann that 
turned out to be the veriest geese! If any 
one, however, reads Hanslick to-day for 
critical remarks, he should have on the table 
as corrective the reprinted articles of Hugo 
Wolf. Between the two he might arrive at a 
fair judgment concerning compositions that 
never went far beyond Vienna. Nor was the 
one more violent in abuse than the other. 




T has been said that the Germans 
are the folk most faithful in 
their admiration and love for 
musicians of long service. It 
is true that their devotion to worn-out opera- 
singers is pathetic. But we find a London 
journal tejoicing in the fact that a kettle-drum 
player and a flutist have served for about 
forty-five years in the Carl Rosa Company. 
We can understand how a drtunmer's natural 
strength may not be diminished in fifty years, 
but players of wind instruments, as composers 



now write for them, soon lose wind and lips 
This is particularly true of horn and trumpet 
players. There was an old belief that oboe 
players often go mad. We doubt it. Where 
did the tradition originate? 




ISS GERTRUDE PEPPERCORN 
— she once visited this coimtry— 
has been playing piano music 
in London that is "suitable to 
children.'* What music is suitable for child- 
ren? Would they enjoy Ravel's "Mother 
Goose" suite? Some of Schiunann's music 
entitled children's scenes would surely perplex 
if not bore them. Miss Peppercorn played 
Mendelssohn's Andante and Rondo Capric- 
cioso, which a reviewer thought "came ap- 
propriately enough into a scheme of this 
kind. " There are books apparently designed 
for children that are far more pleasing to older 
persons. Are not the adventures of Alice 
reUshed more keenly by parents than by 
their offspring? A little girl — she was by no 
means a dullard — recently told us that she 
thought "Alice in Wonderland" a very silly 
book. There are many boys that cannot en- 
joy "Treasure Island."* There are many 
children that are bored by "Peter Pan," 
especially by the delightful Captain Hook. 
There is one book that is read eagerly by 
young and old folks alike, — and that book is 
" Gulliver's Travels. " The hideous cynicism 
of Swift escapes boys and girls. Let us in 
turn make a confession. Reading "Robinson 
Crusoe" in bojdsh days was more or less of 
a task and "The Swiss Family Robinson" 
was a colossal bore. 

It would be amusing to publish the views 
of leading conductors concerning music pe- 
culiarly appropriate to children. Did not 
Mr. Walter Damrosch give a children's 
orchestral concert some years ago, and was 
there not discussion at the time about the 
program? It seems to us that music for 
children should have first of all pronounced 
and obvious rhythm ; also color. 




NE E. Gunst, writing for the 
Russian Musical GaixUe, says 
that Mcdtner, the composer, is a 
"cold reasoner lacking in deli- 
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cate, poetic language, genuine sincerity, and 
warmth of expression." Gunst then tells 
how this music should be played. If the 
music is as he describes it, why should it 
be played at all? 

M. Jean-Aubry. writing from Paris to the 
Music Student (London), says that in the music 
of Florent Schmitt, there is ** something harsh 
and awful which reminds us of St. John the 
Baptist preaching on the banks of the Jordan, 
and thundering against the vices and im- 
postors of his age." His most important 
chamber work lasts nearly an hour, we are 
told by his admirer; but we are not told 
whether John the Baptist preached so long a 
stretch at a time. 





N England some are seriously 
considering Samuel Butler as 
a musical critic. An examina- 
tion of his opinions about music 
as recorded in his "Note Book" would lead 
any fairly informed and unprejudiced concert- 
goer to believe that they were not worthy of 
consideration. He liked Mozart's symphony 
in G minor "fairly well" but the movements 
were too long; he preferred Moszkowski's 
Suite in F major to Beethoven's violin con- 
certo ; he could not endure Gluck's ** Che f ar6 " 
or Schubert's "Erlking." "Don Giovanni" 
bored him. "If Bach wriggles, Wagner 
writhes." "Beethoven's agape is not the 
healthy robust tenderness of Handel; it is 
a sickly maudlin thing in comparison. Any- 
how I do not like him." "I should like to 
like Schumann's music better than I do." 
Ftirthermore Butler wrote music, as his 
oratorio "Ulysses," his cantata "Narcissus" 
and piano pieces "in the style of Handel." 
No one blames him for admiring Handel, who 
was much more than the composer of "The 
Messiah"; but to attempt an imitation of 
Handel's style! 

"Within that circle none durst walk but he. " 



Still Butler should be forgiven for this 
saying! "To know whether you are enjoying a 
piece of music or not you must see whether 
you find yourself looking at the advertise- 
ments of Pears' soap at the end of the 
program." 



HE London Times has discussed 
a side of monocheirics — a good 
word — the musical side. Those 
who have lost a hand in the 
war may believe that piano playing is barred 
them. The Times bids them be of good cheer. 
It gives a list of pieces within the reach of one 
hand: Bach's ist, 5th, 6th, and 21st Preludes 
and the 8th and i8th Fugues in the first part 
of the 48; Brahms's transcription of Bach's 
"Chaconne"; two volumes of Rheinberger 
(op. 113); "most hymn tunes and the great 
majority of simple accompaniments " ; " Chop- 
in's Preludes in plenty, " and The Etude in A 
flat ('triplet versus twins'); much of Grieg; 
Scriabin's Prelude and Nocturne; Max Reger's 
Four Special Studies. "Since the early 
months of 191 5 an enemy count has been 
touring the Central Empires, demonstrating 
to crowded houses the possibilities of one- 
handed playing." But Count G6za Zichy, 
bom in 1849, lost his right arm when he was 
fourteen years old. In 1880 he astonished 
European cities by his virtuosity as a pianist. 
Liszt wrote a preface for his "Studies for the 
Left Hand Alone." That he also became 
known as a composer of operas, choral works, 
etc., only exemplifies the familiar saying with 
regard to any very musical person. "Why, 
he can write music with one hand tied behind 
him." 




HERE is an effort in London to find 
appropriate music for the exhi- 
bition of "Tank" films. Some 
have suggested "In the Gnome's 
Hall" from the "Peer Gynt" suite. The 
Daily Chronicle does not find the motions of a 
gnome associated with the galiunphing of a 
tank. "Perhaps a syncopated funeral march 
would be less inappropriate." The Daily 
Chronicle published these lines suggested by 
the remark of Mr. Prothero, that some piano 
tuners are to be drafted into farm work. 

Long ere the too-brief winter day had closed, 
The farmer, rampant, with his wrath in 
spate, 
Beheld his plowman, thoughtfully "com- 
posed," 
And chalking crotchets on a five-barred 
gate. 
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"Don Juan," Tone-poem after Nicolaus 
Lenau, by Richard Strauss, opus 20. 
First performance in Weimar, 1889. 




ON Juan'* shares with "Mac- 
beth" the interest of illustrat- 
ing its composer's first steps 
into the domain of vividly illus- 
trative program music, of which he has since 
made himself the foremost living representa- 
tive. It was written in 1888. "Macbeth," 
though bearing the later opus ntimber 23, was 
completed earlier. "Aus Italien," opus 16, 
composed in 1886, is described by Strauss him- 
self as "the connecting link between the old 
and the new methods, " — that is, between the 
youthful works without "program," in the 
general vein of Schiunann and Brahms, of 
which the Quartet for piano and strings, opus 
13, written at twenty, may be taken as a typi- 
cal example, and the brilliant series of sym- 
phonic poems, realistically descriptive, which 
followed. He tells us that he was urged "to 
the development of the poetic, the expressive 
in music, as exemplified in the works of Liszt, 
Wagner, and Berlioz, " by his friend Alexander 
Ritter, whose influence, he says, "was in the 
nature of the storm- wind." Certainly once 
he had hit upon this mode of composition he 
pursued it with ardor. His chief symphonic 
poems from Don Juan (1888)' to the present 
day are as follows: "Death and Transfigura- 
tion" (1889), "Till Eulenspiegel" (1894), 
"Thus Spake Zarathustra" (1894), "Don 
Quixote" (1897), "A Hero's Life" (1898), 
the "Domestic Symphony" (1903), and the 
"Alpine Symphony" (1916). The interval 
between the last two was given largely to the 
composition of "Salome," "Elektra," "The 
Rose Cavalier," and other works for the stage. 
On the fly-leaf of the score of "Don Juan" 
are printed, as a program, verses from Lenau's 

« Strauss was bom in Munich in 1864.- 



dramatic poem of the same name which have 
been thus translated into English by John P. 
Jackson: 

Don Juan {to Diego, his brother), 

O magic realm, illimited, eternal, 
Of gloried woman, — ^loveliness supernal! 
Fain would I, in the storm of stressful bliss, 
Expire upon the last one's lingering kiss! 
Through every realm, O friend, would wing 

my flight, 
Wherever Beauty blooms, kneel down to each, 
And, if for one brief moment, win delight! 



Don Juan {to Diego). 

I flee from surfeit and from rapture's cloy, 
Keep fresh for Beauty service and employ, 
Grieving the One, that All I may enjoy. 
The fragrance from one lip to-day is breath of 

spring: 
The dungeon's gloom perchance to-morrow's 

luck may bring. 
When with the new love won I sweetly wander 
No bliss is ours upfarbish'd and regilded; 
A different love has This to That one yonder,— 
Not up from ruins be my temples builded. 
Yea, Love life is, and ever must be new, 
Cannot be changed or turned in new direction; 
It cannot but there expire — here resurrection; 
And, if 'tis real, it nothing knows of rue! 
Each beauty in the world is sole, unique: 
So must the Love be that would Beauty seek! 
So long as Youth lives on with pulse afire, 
Out to the chase! To victories new aspire! 



Don Juan {to Marcello, his friend). 

It was a wond'rous lovely storm that drove me: 
Now it is o'er; and calm all round, above me; 
Sheer dead is every wish; all hopes o'er- 

shrouded, — 
'Twas p'r'aps a flash from heaven that so 

descended, 
Whose deadly stroke left me with powers 

ended. 
And all the world, so bright before, o'er- 

clouded; 
And yet p'r'aps not! Exhausted is the fuel; 
And on the hearth the cold is fiercely cruel. 
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To these excerpts may be added as com- 
mentary what Lenau himself said of his 
piirpose in this poem: "My Don Juan is no 
hot-blooded man eternally pursuing women. It 
is the longing in him to find a woman who is 
to him incarnate womanhood, and to enjoy, 
in the one, all the women on earth, whom he 
cannot as individuals possess. Because he 
does not find her, although he reels from one 
to another, at last Disgust seizes hold of him, 
and this Disgust is the Devil that fetches 
him." 

The opposition between longing and satiety, 
their ceaseless alternation until at last 

"Exhausted is the fuel. 
And on the hearth the cold is fiercely cruel, *' 

is thus the essential subject of both word- 
poem and tone-poem. It might well have been 
left thus general, at least so far as Strauss 
is concerned, since music, even Strauss's mu- 
sic, is at its best when suggesting emotional 
states, and at a disadvantage when attempt- 
ing to depict particular events or persons. 
But the German conmientators who write 
elaborate analyses of each of the symphonic 
poems as it appears have not been content to 
imitate Strauss's discreet silence, but have 
dotted all his i*s and crossed all his t's in a 
spirit more scientific than artistic, discerning 
or inventing a "meaning" for every theme 
and themelet, finding as one American com- 
mentator says, "deep esoteric meaning in 
every modulation." As our object in these 
studies is enhanced appreciation of musical 
beauty rather than a guide-book-like minute- 
ness .of information, we shall not follow Mr. 
Wilhelm Mauke and others in all their ingeni- 
ous speculations, but shall emphasize rather 
the structural interest of the themes and their 
treatment. 

"Don Juan,"' like its composer's other 
symphonic poems, is in a free sectional form 
unified by key relationships, by the frequent 
recurrence of the chief themes, and even by 
a modified "recapitulation" of these themes 

» There is an excellent two-hand. piano arrangement 
by Otto Singer in the Universal Edition (No. 1064) . As 
it is physically impossible to include all the complex 
melodic lines of Strauss's orchestral score in such an 
arrangement, the student should refer also to the 
miniature orchestral score published by Eulenberg of 
Leipzig. 



toward the end, as in the classic symphony. 
The scheme may conveniently be exhibited 
in tabtilar view: 



Sections 


Keys 


Themes 


I. 


E major 


Exposition of the 
chief themes, 
"Longing" and 
"Don Juan theme 
No. I." 


II. 

Two hand arr., 
bottom of page 
6. 


B major. (The 
dominant, as in 
the second theme 
of the classic sjma- 
phony.) 


Love episode of 
"The Countess" 
(according to 
Mauke). 


III. 

Bottom of page 
10, "A tempo, 
molto appassion- 
ato." 


G, minor and 
major. (Note that 
G major is related 
to E through its 
mediant.) 


Love episode of 
"Anna" (Mauke). 


IV. 
Top of page 14. 


C major. (Medi- 
ant relative of E.) 


" Don Juan theme 
N0.2 " and develop- 
ment of themes. 


v. 

Bottom of page 
18. 


E major. 


Recapitulation of 
"Longing," and 
both Don Juan 
themes, all in E 
major. 



The opening theme, impetuously launched 
by the strings and carried on by the full or- 



(o) "Longing." 



Figure I. 
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chestral forces, is full of those galvanically 
energetic rhythms in which Strauss delights. 
Not one of its four measures, shown in Figure 
I, a, is like any other, so that while the unity 
of the whole is undeniable it provides the 
composer* with a variety of characteristic 
motives for later use. The commentators 
have well named it the theme of ** Longing." 
Immediately following it is an almost equally 
impetuous downward rush, the first motive of 
which (motive c in Figure I, b) plays a consid- 
erable part in the later developments. The 
so-called "Don Juan theme No. I" (Figure 
I, c) may be supposed to depict the hero by its 
proud mien and vigorous rhythmic stride. 
The first two pages of the piano score are 
occupied with the presentation of these 
themes, sometimes alone, sometimes in com- 
bination, and sometimes in modified shape, as 
when, in the last measure on the first page, 
motive d from Don Juan No. I appears in 
halved time-values. 

At the bottom of the second page the "plot 
begins to thicken." First a new motive in 
C major, timid, hesitating, suggests the Don's 
first conquest, named, if we may trust Mr. 
Mauke, "Zerlinchen." Interlaced with it 
(page 5, measures 2-3) is a forecast of the 
theme of the second section, merely inter- 
jected for the present and quickly abandoned. 
"Longing" returns for a moment, and also 
Don Juan No. i, (measure 9 on this page); 
but accompanying the latter is a new and 
curious. series of chromatic harmonies asso- 
ciated with the idea of Disgust, and destined 
to play an important part in the story (Figure 
I, d). The long-held and richly dressed 
dominant seventh chord of B major, occupy- 
ing the whole of page 6, prepares the way for 
the second section. It is a good example of 
the breadth with which Strauss lays out his 
works; thanks to the intrinsic structural im- 
portance of this transition, introducing the 
first real contrast, to the interest of the sug- 
gestions of the theme to come (page 6, meas- 
ures 7, II, 15, and 17) and to the rich 
sensuous beauty of the coloring wi.th its full, 
quiet chords of low strings, brass, and wind, 
its rippling harp arpeggios, and its fragments 
of tender solo violin melody boating, so to 
speak, on the surface of the mass, it is not felt 
to be a measure too long. 

With the Tranquillo molto espressivo, B 



major, begins the l3n-ical second theme, in a 
rhythm of flowing quarter-note triplets, given 
first to horn and clarinet, and then taken up 
by violins. It is broadly developed in the 
Straussian vein of warm feeling, passing 
through many keys and discovering in each 
some special felicity of tonal color. In 
order fully to appreciate this one ought to 
consult the orchestral score, where many 
subordinate features will be found that could 
not be reproduced in the piano version, such, 
for instance, as the viola runs that help provide 
a full background. This love scene with the 
Countess (who, according to Mr. Mauke, 
is a widow who lives in a villa an hour from 
Seville) reaches an impassioned climax in the 



Figure II. 
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reiterated chord of E minor at the bottom of 
page 8, and then merges into ftirther develop- 
ment of the themes of longing (page 9, meas- 
iires 2-4, 9-14) and of Don Juan No. i 
(measures 18 ^^7.)- 

The theme in G minor for violas and vio- 
loncellos with which Section III begins {A 
tempOy molto appassionato) looks at first like 
something entirely new. A comparison of its 
root motive, e, as it is shown in Figure II, a, 
however, with motive d in Figure 1, will show 
that it is really a rhythmic variant of that. 
Thus it serves to suggest the hero in the whole 
of the scene that follows, besides contributing 
much to the impression of musical unity of 
the work as a whole. Now comes the longest 
episode of all, identified by Mr. Mauke as 
the wooing of **Anna.*' The G minor sec- 
tion, on m,otive e, with other subordinate 
themes and some fragments of '* Longing,*' is 
said to paint **the silence of night, anxious 
expectancy, sighs of longing" (flute solo, 
marked "flebile, " at the top of page 11); then 
with the entrance of G major, at the bottom of 
this page, "love's bliss and happiness without 
end." This is indeed one of the most melt- 
ingly beautiful passages that even Strauss has 
ever imagined. Over the full but quiet G 
major chord held by double basses divided in 
four parts, contrabassoon, and violas, with 
harp marking the rhythm and 'cellos pensively 
dwelling on motive e, the solo oboe sings a 
lovely melody (Figure II, 6), the theme of 
Anna. It is first stated simply, almost like 
a folk-song, in sixteen measures. Then it 
starts out on a second stanza, but this time 
undergoes the most remarkable developments. 
The first four lines on page 13 are a study for 
the harmonist. Nearly every key related to 
G major is dra:wn upon for a touch of color; 
the 'cello motive as well ais Anna's melody 
appears in all sorts of tmexpected places; yet 
all unfolds with such naturalness as to seem 
inevitable, and when the lingering cadence is 
reached our cup of happiness is full — but not 
a drop has been spilled. 

The motive of the 'cellos now begins 'to 
grow more restless, and climbs up through 
violas and violins to high G, under the tremolo 
of which begins a new section with the bold 
announcement by four horns in unison of 
what the annotators call the **Don Juan 
Theme No. 2" (Figure II, c). Anna's theme 



. answer's timidly (page 14, line 3). The horn 
theme breaks in rudely, and carries all before 
it. Now follows a section depicting the hero 
** drinking deep of wine and of love," the 
music becoming ever wilder and more tumul- 
tuous. The main ingredients of this remark- 
able climax are, first, the theme of " Longing. " 
page 14, measures 24 seq,, page 15, meas. 3-6, 
etc:; second, Don Juan No. 2, last two meas- 
ures on page 14, page 15, meas. 14-15, etc.; 
third, a new theme, "Carnival," appearing 
at the seventh measure of page 15 and exten- 
sively developed; fourth, motive c, first re- 
appearing at page 16, meas. 13, and much 
harped upon towards the end of the next page ; 
fifth, motive 6, hammered in at the point 
marked Vivo; sixth, a new motive first ap- 
pearing with the last beat of the last measure 
on page 16; and finally, motive / from Don 
Juan No. 2, briefly treated at page 17, meas. 
7-9. but reserved for more extended use later. 
The culmination is reached with a stroke of the 
kettledrums on B, and the volvune of tone 
fades away, leaving this B sounding .as a 
pedal point (top of page 18). A strange 
chord-progression suggests the chromatic 
theme of disgust. ** Gradually Don Juan 
comes to his senses. The themes of the ap- 
paritions ["Zerlinchen," the Countess, Anna], 
rhythmically disguised as in fantastic dress, 
pass like sleep-chasings through his brain." 
This passage leads directly into the reca- 
pitulation of the main themes, beginning at 
" Tempo primo " with " Longing. " This and 
the Don Juan No. i are both presented more 
compactly this time, but room is made not 
only for a reassertion in full of Don Juan No. 
2 (last half of page 20), now in the key of E 
major, but for a long development of its 
concluding motive /, which holds the center of 
the stage all through page 21, and shares page 
22 with the theme of *' Longing." There is 
an enormous accumulation of tone on the 
dominant seventh of E major, followed by a 
long pause; then a soft subdominant chord 
of the full orchestra, cut into by the sharp P 
of the tnmipets. Violins in wavy figures 
carry down the tone-mass to their lowest 
register and sweep up softly to an E minor 
chord. Over the roll of the kettledrum the 
strange chromatic chords of Disgust are heard 
once more from low brass and wind. Bas- 
soons sound a sinister motive as of final. 
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irremediable disillusion, and two notes of the 
plucked strings bring the story of the seeker 
for the sensual ideal to an end. 
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V 
Cesar Franck 




N C6sar Franck we have a com- 
poser who must be considered 
at greater length than most, 
because of his influence not only 
on some of his contemporaries and immediate 
successors, but on many musicians of to-day. 
As we shall see later, this influence is not only 
musical. The man himself, with his lofty 
ideals, his modesty and simplicity, and his 
patient industrious life, was an inspiration to 
his little circle of earnest pupils, and much of 
this inspiration is felt by those of us who 
read his life and study his music. 

He was born at Li^ge on December lo, 1822, 
and began his studies early at the local Con- 
servatoire. His family moved to Paris in 
1837, and young C^sar became a pupil at the 
Conservatoire, working at fugue and counter- 
point with Leborne and at pianoforte with 
Zimmerman. 

His student days were chequered, and like 
so many other gifted musicians he was not a 
great success when prizes were to be won. He 
differed from most, however, in failing through 
doing more than was demanded of him. Thus 
in a pianoforte-playing competition, he stag- 
gered the judges by transposing the sight- 
reading test a third lower. One would expect 
such a feat to ensure success, but Cherubini 
looked disapprovingly on departures from the 
normal, and disqualified the boy. who wais 
afterwards consoled by a special award. 
Young. C^sar gave his examiners another 
shock a few years later, at his organ examina- 
tion. The tests included the improvisation 
of a movement in sonata form and a fugue, 
the subjects for both being provided by the 



authorities. Franck saw that the themes 
could be combined, and introduced the fugue 
subject into the sonata movement, working 
the two at great length and with such com- 
plications that the bewildered and impatient 
judges decided against him. His master, 
old Benoist, interceded, and they grudgingly 
gave him a second prize. 

On leaving the Conservatoire in 1842, 
Franck began at once to work hard as teacher 
and composer. He returned to his native 
country, but only for a couple of years, and 
in 1844 we find him established with the rest 
of the Franck household in Paris. Here the 
family experienced a lean time. In the exodtis 
from Paris during the political troubles that 
preceded the Revolution of 1848 most of the 
wealthier of Franck's pupils took part, and 
the unpractical C6sar chose this moment to 
take to himself a wife. He was married on 
February 22, 1848, at the Church of Notre 
Dame de Lorette (where he had recently been 
appointed organist) to an actress, a daughter 
of Madame Desmousseaux, a well-known 
tragedienne. The city was in the throes of 
the Revolution and the wedding party could 
reach the church only by negotiating a barri- 
cade,, being helped over by the insurgents 
who were holding it. His efiiciency as bread- 
winner to the Franck establishment being 
impaired through the loss of his best pupils, 
and relations becoming strained through his 
parents' resenting the introduction of an act- 
ress into the family circle, C^sar shortly after 
sallied forth to make a home of his own. To 
do this he had to undertake teaching at low 
fees, and much musical hack-work. From 
the first, however, he resolved to reserve an 
hour or two of each day for composition, 
study, or general reading — * ' time for thought " 
he called it. This resolution he kept to his 
dying day, and to it his works owe much. 

After some years as organist of Saint-Jean- 
Saint-Frangois au Marais (where he was happy 
with a fine Cavaille-CoU), Franck was ap- 
pointed to Ste. Clotilde, **that fixed and 
quiet haven," says d'Indy, ** which I have no 
hesitation in affirming was the* starting-point 
of a new phrase of his art, and from which 
dates what may be described as his second 
musical period. " In 1872 he was appointed, 
to the general surprise, organ professor at the 
Conservatoire, in the place of Benoist, who 
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had reached the age limit. Here his simplicity, 
high ideals, and incapacity for intrigue of any 
sort, made him from the first an object of 
animosity to his brother-professors. This 
appointment did not relieve him of the neces- 
sity of drudgery in other directions. To the 
end he was compelled to give pianoforte les- 
sons, and to teach classes in boarding-schools. 
At the end of a long day*s teaching, however, 
he was still able to find time and energy for 
the copying of scores, or for being *' at home'* 
to organ and composition pupils. 

His end was hastened by an accident. In 
May, 1890, on his way to give a lesson, he was 
run into by an omnibus, the pole of which 
struck his side. He went on to keep his en- 
gagement, but fainted on reaching the house. 
Disregarding the injury, he continued his 
strenuous life, but in the following autumn 
an attack of pleurisy, with complications due 
to the accident, ended fatally on November 
8th. No official notice was taken of his death. 
"Even the Conservatoire,*' say d'Indy, 
"neglected to send a representative to the 
funeral of this organist whose lofty views of 
art had always seemed dangerous to the peace 
of this official institution. The Director, 
Ambroise Thomas, who had all his life been 
given to pouring forth platitudes on less 
worthy tombs, quickly took to his bed when 
he heard that a member of Franck's family 
had come to invite him to the funeral. Other 
important professors followed suit, and were 
conveniently taken ill in order to avoid com- 
promising themselves." 

Fourteen years later, the pupils and friends 
who had gathered round his grave met in the 
square before Ste. Clotilde at the unveiling 
of a montunent to his memory. But this 
time not only was an enthusiastic crowd 
present; the Director of the Beaux Arts, and 
the head of the Conservatoire with the leading 
officials, were in the foreground delivering 
panegyrics on the musician they had cold- 
shouldered so recently. 

It seems almost incredible that a man so 
mild and good-hearted should have had to 
die in order to break -down the opposition of 
his colleagues, but so it was. 



There are few (if any) more important 
figures in modem music than this unobtrusive 



church organist. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate his share in founding a brilliant French 
school of to-day. The measure of his influ- 
ence can be best shown by a recital of the 
names of some of his most distinguished 
pupils: Alexis de Castillon, Henri Duparc, 
Gabriel Pierr^, Vincent d'Indy, Guy Ropartz, 
Camille Beroit, Ernest Chausson, Samuel 
Rousseau, Augusta Holmes, Piferre de Brevel, 
Charles Bordes, and the untimely-cut-off 
Guillaume Lekeu. 

"There was nothing in Franck's appear- 
ance," says M. d'Indy, "to reveal the con- 
ventional artistic type according to romance, 
or the legends of Montmartre. Any one who 
happened to meet this man in the street, 
invariably in a hurry, invariably absent- 
minded and making grimaces, running rather 
than walking, dressed in an overcoat a size too 
large, and trousers a size too short for him, 
would never have suspected the transforma- 
tion that took place, when, seated at the piano, . 
he explained or commented upon some fine 
composition, or, with one hand to his forehead 
and the other poised above his stops, prepared 
the organ for one of his great improvisations. " 

He had a tremendous capacity for work. 
He rose all the year round at half-past five 
and two hours later started on his round of 
lessons. His finest compositions were the 
result of the time thus snatched at the begin- 
ning of the day, plus a few weeks when his 
pupils took holiday. 

Fortunately for French organ music, Franck 
began his serious work for the instrument 
when entering on what is reckoned as his 
second period,— roughly about his fortieth 
year. More than most composers, he was 
late in arriving at full maturity. A volumin- 
ous writer from boyhood, his first works give 
only occasional hints of his future greatness. 
A great deal of his early writing was of the 
nature of hack-work, and much of his church- 
music was written hastily for use at Ste. 
Clotilde, under circumstances that gave him 
no chance of the polishing process to which 
his finest creations were subjected. Here is 
a list of the organ works : 

SIX PIECES (1862) 

1 . Fantasie in C. 

2. Grande Pifece Symphonique. 
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3. Prelude, Fugue and Variation. 

4. Pastorale. 

5. Prifere. 

6. Finale. 

THREE PIECES (1878) 

1. Fantasie in A. 

2. Cantabile. 

3. Pi^ce H^roique. 
Andantino (1889). 

Three Chorals (1890), in E, B minor, and A 
minor. 

Posthumous Pieces for Harmoniimi and 
Organ. 

Looked at from a catalogue point of view, 
this is a meagre output. But we know — or 
should know — ^that this is the last way in 
which to regard a composer's work. Franck's 
organ music, apart from its fine quality, is of 
great importance on account of the date of its 
appearance, — the first works especially so. 
When the Six Pieces were published organ 
music in France was at a very low level. 
Gigout, Widor, Saint-Saens, Salom6 and Du- 
bois were little more than lads. Guilmant 
was a promising young organist at Boulogne: 
Boely had been dead two years, and Boell- 
mann was in the first year of his all-too-short 
life. The cheerful strains of Lef^bure-W^ly 
and Batiste were what the public wanted, and 
they got them. What this public thought 
of the Six Pieces, and especially of such a 
complex and mystical work as the Prayer, 
we shall never know. What Liszt thought 
of them we know from d'Indy. The great 
pianist, hearing them played by the com- 
poser, exclaimed with enthusiasm, ** These 
poems have their place beside the master- 
pieces of John Sebastian Bach." Fifty 
years have passed since Liszt gave his verdict, 
and it still stands. 

The Three Chorals are often spoken of as 
being Franck's best organ works. But many 
of us, I am sure, feel that fine as the chorals 
are, the Six Pieces are on the whole better, 
being more varied both in manner and 
matter. 

The Fantasie is hardly what its title leads 
us to expect. Fantasias are generally long and 
stormy : this one is short and calm. The first 



of its three movements is an epitome of the 
serene and devotional side of Franck's art. 
The repetition of the canon, with the simple 
new theme added above, gives us the same 
impression of other-worldliness as do the most 
intimate of the choral-preludes of. Bach. 
A short bridge-passage leads to what is, how- 
ever, the clou of the Fantasia, — a lengthy 
Allegretto Cantando in which a characteristic 
theme of great charm is beautifully treated. 
The soft stops of three manuals (uncoupled) 
provide some dainty coloring, and the piece 
from start to finish is a perfect example of 
finished writing. Another bridge-passage— 
which, it must be confessed, lets us down 
somewhat — leads to a short and almost too 
simple Adagio by way of finale. 

The Grand Pi^ce Symphonique is a real 
symphony. The first movement (preceded 
by a weighty introduction) consists chiefly of 
masterly treatment of a theme commencing, 



Fig. I. 



All^ro turn troppo. 



contrast being obtained by a second subject 
in minims in the relative major. There is 
some splendid harmony and skillful develop- 
ment in this movement, but it hangs fire at the 
end, the composer introducing a rather halt- 
ing bridge-passage to lead into the Andante. 
This is a beautiful example of the song form. 
It includes a pleasant piece of canonic writing 
in the octave below with three free parts. 
The Andante, after two pages, breaks off into 
an Allegro in B minor marked pp; a caprice 
like movement neat and effective, though of 
no particular freshness. It is followed by a 
partial repetition of the Andante, with which 
this section ends. The following two pages 
are a reproduction of Beethoven's method of 
leading up to the great D major tune in the 
Finale of the Choral Symphony. Franck 
quotes in turn the subject of the first move- 
ment, the Introduction, the Allegro, and the 
Andante, as if testing their suitability for 
fiirther use. The subject quoted above seems 
to be the strong favorite, for hints of it 
appear between the other quotations. It 
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must be confessed that the device has less 
point here than in the Choral Symphony. 
There it is of great dramatic effect. The 
crashing discords with which Beethoven 
begins this section of the Symphony, the 
angry refusal of each theme in succession, and 
the passionate recitations all combine to make 
a vivid little piece of programme music. 
Moreover, as a result of the alarums and ex- 
cursions, a new theme makes its appearance, 
and so justifies the to-do. Franck's use of 
the plan, though less dramatic, has some 
striking features. The leading into the Finale 
is splendidly managed. Six bars of struggling 
music, based on the themes of the first move- 
ment and the Andante, lead to a silent pause 
after a dominant seventh on C sharp. Then, 
the composer's mind made up, the chosen 
theme (that of the first movement, now in the 
major) blazes out thus: 

Fig. II. 




After two glorious pages we have a fugal 
section, the first eight notes of the subject — 

Fig. III. 




as the rest of the Finale is devoted to matter 
connected with the fugue. This last move- 
ment is one of the finest pieces of organ music 
by Franck or anybody else. The opening 
two pages with the rolling pedal passages are 
thrilling. 

The Pi^ce Symphonique anticipates in 
several respects the Symphony in D minor 
written twenty years later. In both we have 
a slow movement containing a section in 
quick time, which thus does duty as a Scherzo, 
and in both the principal subject of the first 
movement has a place in the Finale. There 
is even a strong family likeness between the 
dominating idea of the organ work, especially 
the questioning passage leading to it 

Pig. IV. 
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being obviously based on this same theme, 
which- thus dominates the whole work, al 
though it makes no further real appearance, 



and the opening of the first subject of the 
Symphony: 

Pig. V. 

AUtgro non iroppo. 



The Prelude, Fugue, and Variation is also 
recalled by some later works of Franck, — the 
Prelude, Choral, and Fugue and the Prelude, 
Aria, and Finale for piano. The organ piece 
is a good example of the composer's ability 
to write long cantabile phrases. The Pre- 
lude is not one of those turgid affairs generally 
associated with a fugue, but a genuine song 
without words. It ends on the dominant and 
is followed by a short section connecting it 
with the Fugue, the subject being foreshad- 
owed in this bridge-passage. The Fugue 
{msLvkedSempre Cantando) is as quiet and me- 
lodious as the Prelude. The Variation is not a 
variation in the modem sense of the word, 
being merely a repetition of the Prelude with 
semiquaver embellishment. The whole is a 
very attractive work to all who can appreciate 
quiet, refined music. The same judgment 
may be passed on the Pastorale. It contains 
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an unusual feature in a long middle section 
with rapid staccato chords pp leading to a 
fugal exposition and working back by means 
of the staccato theme through various keys 
to a resumption of the opening subject, the 
treble of the passage commencing at the fifth 
bar being now used as a counter- theme above 
with charming effect. The last three pages 
are delicious. The Prayer strikes a deep, even 
somber, note. A fine broad theme, in five- 
part harmony, is given out on the diapasons. 
This, with more animated matter following 
makes up the first section — six pages. A 
qiuisi recitativo and a unison passage with a 
typically Franckian outline leads back to the 
opening subject, which now receives fresh 
treatment, including a canon in the fifth 
below between treble and bass, some pun- 
gent discords resulting. The part-writing in 
the next three pages is very complicated, 
five and sometimes six voices being busy. 
At the end of this involved section, the 
clouds lift, and we have a passage expres- 
sive of rapt exaltation. I quote a few bars 
of this because it is characteristic of the 

Fig. VI. 





composer in several respects. (Note the 
ninth followed by two sevenths in the last 
bar.O 

It is one of many instances of his fondness 
for keys with many sharps: both treble and 
bass are good examples of his favorite device 
of widening leaps from a fixed note, — an ef- 
fect of oblique expansion; while the whole 
passage illustrates his power of making much 
from little, for reduced to its constituents, 
the music is merely a glorification of the 
chord of C sharp major. I do not know how 
this part of the Prayer strikes most players; 
to me it is one of the most spacious and up- 
lifting of strains. Just as the simplicity of 
Franck is shown in the Fantasia and the 
Pastorale so is his brooding mysticism in this 
piece. Some critics — M. Hugues Imbert, for 
example — complain of its length. Long it 
certainly is, taking twelve minutes to play, 
but it would be difficult to select half a 
dozen bars that could be spared. It is really 
great music, broad-based, finely wrought, and 
worthy of Beethoven. It can hardly be 
popular, but many an organist playing to 
himself or to a few kindred spirits will revel 
in it. He will find it good practice too, for 
it abounds in difficult cross-rhythms. In 
more popular vein is the Finale in B flat, 
though the music is quite as good in its way. 
It is a way, however, more understood of 
the people. It begins with a long pedal solo, 
a fine vigorous tune of martial character, on 
which a good deal of the rest of the work is 
founded. The second subject — a suave mel- 
ody in the composer's favorite key of F 
sharp maj or — forms a good foil . Note in pass- 
ing that Franck *s weakness for sharps leads 
him to give us a passage in A sharp major- 
one of the few in existence. The working 
out of the Finale is lengthy, the piece filling 
eighteen pages ; but there is no flagging, from 
the stirring opening to the crashing last page. 
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Dedicated to Lef6bure-Wely, it has much of 
his brilliant style, though it is of infinitely 
higher value as music. Here are a few bars 
as a sample of the way in which the composer 
has caught the Lef6bure-Wely manner with- 
out sacrificing the Franckian matter: 

Fig. VII. 



Fig. VIII. 





ing subject is very striking and there is some 
gorgeous harmony. The second subject is 
less original, a specially unfortunate fact, for 
the composer ends with a loud treatment of 
it. The work thus finishes (in my opinion) 
less well than it began, and the comparative 
weakness of the conclusion is emphasized by 
the bold splendor of the preceding page. But 
there can be no question of the excellence of 
the work as a whole. Here is a brief extract, 
as a taste of some of the striking harmony: 

Fig. IX. 



Sixteen years elapsed before Franck put forth 
any more organ works. Of the three pieces 
which then appeared, pride of place must 
be given to the Pi6ce H6roique. The Fan- 
tasie in A is unequal, many beautiful har- 
monic and rhythmic effects alternating with 
some dull and hesitating patches. It contains 
so much good music, however, that it should 
not be neglected. There is a very touching 
second subject, and a glorious climax. The 
Cantabile shows Franck in melodious vein. 
It happens to be the only one of his organ 
pieces in which we find any pronounced trace 
of Wagner's influence. The page commencing 
might have come from ** Tristan. " 

In the "Pifece H^roique*' Franck is again 
at his best. The questioning, troubled open- 




The Andantino is a pleasing piece of no 
great moment. It has many characteristic 
touches, but lacks the outstanding original- 
ity of the best of the music we have been 
considering. 

This brings us to the Three Chorals. These 
fine works are often announced in recital pro- 
grams as ** choral preludes.'* Before ana- 
lyzing them, therefore, let us compare the 
chorals of Franck and other French composers 
with the Choral Preludes of the Germans. 
We shall see that the two forms have really 
very little in common. 

{To be continued.) 
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Hcclesiastical ^t^tisic 

EDITED BY 

G. Edward Stubbs, Mus. Doc. 




EW York choirmasters have not 
forgotten the remarkable con- 
certs of the Mendelssohn Choir 
of Toronto, given a few years 
ago at Carnegie Hall. They will regret to 
learn of the resignation of Dr. A. S. Vogt as 
conductor, on account of the demands made 
upon his time and energy as head of the 
Toronto conservatory of Music. 

The Toronto Globe, in a recent editorial, 
says of this eminent conductor: 

"It has been well known in musical circles 
that he has had this step in contemplation for 
some time past, and that the delay in giving 
effect to his ptirpose was due to circumstances 
over which he had little control. Nothing 
would have better pleased his many admirers 
in Canada and the United States than to see 
him win an assured triumph on a European 
tour, for which he had made preparations 
that were frustrated by the war. By a 
favorable conjuncture of circumstances he is 
now able to hand over his choral work to a 
competent successor, and to devote himself 
more exclusively to the less showy but more 
enduringly important task of directing a 
great musical teaching and training in- 
stitution. 

* * There were choral organizations in Toronto 
before Dr. Vogt founded the Mendelssohn 
Choir twenty-three years ago, and perhaps 
it is not too much to say that its success has 
been due in part to the pioneer work of the 
Philharmonic Society, conducted by Dr. 
Torrington, and the Choral Union, conducted 
by the late Dr. Edward Fisher. But there 
need be no hesitation in affirming that in its 
artistic achievements it has far transcended 
not only both of these societies, but all other 
similar organizations on this side of the At- 
lantic. How its standing and reputation 
wotild have compared with those of British 
and continental societies must now be left 
to conjecture, but the general and mature 
opinion in America is that it would have 



won new laurels in that wider field of famous 
competitors." 

That **new laurels'* would have been won 
on a foreign tour seems to us beyond all doubt. 
The concerts given in this city by Dr. Vogt 
not only caused enthusiasm among lovers of 
choral music, but amazement as well. Such 
singing had never been heard before — and it 
has not been heard since. 

It was discovered at the time by New 
Yorkers that three factors contributed to the 
supremacy of the choir, — (i) the singular 
ability of the conductor, (2) the superiority 
of the Toronto voices, and (3) the annual dis- 
banding of the choir, followed by reorganiza- 
tion and readmittance of singers after voice 
examination. 
We read further in the Globe that : — 
*' Mr. A. H. Fricker of Leeds, a man with a 
European reputation, has been approved by 
the Executive as Dr. Vogt*s successor. Dr. 
Vogt had intended resigning last year, but 
agreed to hold the baton until a new conduc- 
tor could be found. 

" Mr. Fricker has been conductor of the con- 
certs of the Leeds Triennial Festival (which 
with the Three Choirs' Festival holds the 
highest rank in musical England) and his 
choral work at Queen's Hall, London, and the 
Trocadero, Paris, won him the praise of 
British and French musical critics. He is 
besides a leading orgianist. He will arrive in 
Toronto next summer and will be organist 
and choirmaster at the Metropolitan Church." 




OMMUNICATIONS and ques- 
tions reach this department from 
time to time regarding the pro- 
nunciation of certain words 
about which there is a lack of agreement 
among choirmasters. 

The broad sound of **a" seems to give a 
good deal of trouble on this side of the ocean. 
It is seldom that we hear such words as 
"Grant," "Laugh," "Grass," "Path," and 
similar monosyllables (which occur frequently 
in the Psalms) simg after the Anglican cus- 
tom, for the simple reason that the thin 
sound of "a" obtains in this country. Re- 
garding such words there shotdd be a greater 
obedience to the pronunciation of the best 
English speakers and singers. There are, 
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however, other words that are sung one way 
and spoken another — among them, for in- 
stance, ** Abraham. " A writer in Musical 
Opinion has recently rebelled against the 
customary choral pronunciation. 

We read: 

"Should we sing *Dahvid' or *Dayvid'? 
'Ahbraham' or *Aabraham'? *Seeon' or 
' Syon ' ? A choirmaster asks me if there is any 
rule on the subject. I am interested in the 
query, because I have recently had occasion 
to go into the matter myself. The result of 
discussion with various people who might be 
expected to shed some light on the question 
seems to be that there is no reason why the 
words should not be sung as they are said. 
If you tell me that they are not English, and 
therefore should be pronounced as in the 
tongue to which they belong, I am not con- 
vinced. When a foreign word has been 
naturalised, so to speak, and has been in famil- 
iar use among us for generations, it is too 
much to expect us to give it anything but an 
English pronunciation. Am I to speak of 
Mr. Dahvid Lloyd George? And although I 
know meticulous clergy not a few who insist 
on singing * Dahvid' or 'Ahbraham' or 
'Seeon,' I have not yet heard one of them in 
reading the lessons say anything but plain 
'Dajrvid,' 'Aabraham,' and ' Syon.' So where 
are we? Debating this with some ecclesi- 
astically-minded laymen the other day, I 
asked why we should say one thing and sing 
another. Whereon one spake, with an air of 
great finality, and said that we ought to sing 
' Dahvid' because ah is easier to sing than aa^ 
Which seems such a convenient arrangement 
that I asked why it should not be applied to 
the rest of our language instead of being con- 
fined to a few Hebrew names. I suggested 
that when the Fifty-seventh Psalm of David 
comes round we should improve the ninth 
verse by singing : * Awahk up, my glory, awahk 
lute and harp : I myself will awahk right early, ' 
but the idea was not favorably received. 
As, however, nobody then or since has given 
me a sound reason against using English 
pronunciation throughout, I shall use it. 
An example of the inconsistency that follows 
the other plan is to be found in the Advent 
antiphon for December 17th, commencing 
*0 Adonai.' If we are to sing 'Adonahee, ' 
what is to happen when later in the text the 



word * Sinai' occurs? The difficulty is not 
got over by pointing out that the two words 
belong to different languages. We use daily 
many names and words that are no more 
English in origin than these two, and we use 
them in original forms, but we pronounce 
them as English. Does it not seem the com- 
mon-sensible plan to use English pronuncia- 
tion in the services of the English Church? 
Of course, if. we are singing a work in Latin 
the case is different. But for isolated words 
and names (especially names so commonly 
used as David), it is mere affectation to adopt 
any other method. Anyhow, when you take 
that bouncing boy of yours to be christened 
and the officiant says, * Name this child, ' he 
will raise a questioning eyebrow if you say 
Dahvid, Bahlaam, Bahrak, Nahthan, Jahcob, 
Ahbel or (if the bouncing boy happens to be 
a girl) Rahchel or Nahomi!" 

All this seems reasonable enough, but un- 
fortunately the • English language, whether 
spoken or written is unreasonable in more 
ways than one. The reformers of spelling 
are having a hard time of it with abundance 
of * ' reason " on their side. Those who would 
alter the pronimciation of words sanctioned 
by the best established use will have few 
followers, for custom is mighty and will 
prevail. 




HE European War has played 
havoc with many of the represen- 
tative choirs of Great Britain. 
In the smaller parishes this 

!ias practically taken the form of 
We read in a contemporary : 



"havoc 

annihilation. 

'*A dearth of choirmen at the present time 
is inevitable. What is probably an unex- 
pected result of the war is a difficulty in the 
matter of boys. This is felt chiefly in villages 
and the poorer of town parishes. All who 
have had to do with choir-training in such 
places have experienced, even in normal 
times, trouble in regard to both the supply 
and quality of material, and in the matter of 
discipline. The sum available for paying the 
boys is so small that punishment by fine is 
practically out of the question, since a boy has 
only to be a moderate imp to be in the position 
of owing the choirmaster a shilling or two 
when quarter-day comes round. Chastise- 
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ment or other punitive measures being taboo, 
the choirmaster has had to depend on his skill 
and tact, backed up (sometimes!) by the 
moral support of the parents. To-day, in 
most cases, the head of the household is in 
the army or engaged in war-work. There is 
such a demand for labor that on his fourteenth 
(in some cases, thirteenth) birthday a boy 
may step straight from his school into a job 
so well-paid that the pittance he received as a 
chorister is scorned. Even before he leaves 
school he can in many cases (such as in a 
town where troops are billeted) earn more in 
running errands in a week than he can in a 
quarter as a choirboy. Add to these condi- 
tions the very natiu-al state of excitement and 
the slackening of discipline in the home (and 
in many cases in the school, owing to the lack 
of male teachers), the growth of cheap amuse- 
ments, the &c., &c., and we need not be sur- 
prised that the boy choir is indeed a handful 
in both the real and slang sense of the word. 
Some few parishes have boldly tackled the 
problem and have introduced female voices, 
either as a supplementary force, or as a sub- 
stitute. We received recently the balance 
sheet of a country parish wherein the choir 
had been disbanded, owing partly to the 
difficulties mentioned above, and partly 
through the increase of expenses all round and 
the natural falling-off in donations and col- 
lections. A congregational type of service 
had been adopted instead with excellent re- 
sults. The saving, even in this small village, 
amounted to some £20, — an amount that in 
a modest exchequer may easily mean the 
difference between the right and wrong kind 
of balance. As that eminent financial expert, 
Mr. Micawber, puts it, 'Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen 
six, result happiness. Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds 
ought and six, result misery. ' 

**The present-day problem has therefore 
three sides, being concerned with shortage 
of men, boys, and money. " 

One would suppose that under such condi- 
tions choirmasters would have "Gumption'' 
enough to sail close-hauled — but there are 
indications that good seamanship is not always 
in evidence. 

We are told further: 

*'At one church we heard a particularly 



good example of how not to do it. The choir 
consisted of a dozen boys and one man— a 
bass. The boys were weak, and the bass, 
naturally strong, obviously exerted himself 
to make up for the absence of his fellows, with 
the result that save in such moments as the 
boys were singing high notes, the bass became 
for the time being the real canto fermo with 
a very diffident treble discant. This queer 
choral force sang the outer parts of Lloyd in 
E flat, and of all the unsatisfactory services 
we have ever attended, this one certainly 
takes high place. A Mus. Bac. and F.R.C.O. 
was in charge, and one may well be surprised 
that the amount of lore he had imbibed for 
the attainment of these academical honors 
had not included enough common sense 
and resource to have saved him from inflict- 
ing such a travesty on a helpless congre- 
gation." 




E have received a complaint from 
a correspondent who disapproves 
of the attitude taken in these 
columns regarding * * organ 



re- 



citals and instrumental music in churches, " 
and who asks *'by what authority are they 
subject to criticism?" 

The number of persons who read carelessly, 
and who consequently arrive at illogical con- 
clusions, is by no means small; we fear that 
our correspondent may be one of them. It 
was but a short time ago that we spoke en- 
thusiastically of the success of the Portland 
Municipal recitals given by Mr. Macfarlane, 
and predicted that the time would come when 
music-hall recitals would be as fully appre- 
ciated in this country as they are in England. 
Concert recitals and the building of large 
organs for such performances have always 
been commended in this journal. 

In the interests of ecclesiastical music, 
however, we have felt compelled to maintain 
that the concert recital in church, is not an 
act of worship, and is not in any sense of the 
term a religious function. Our complainant 
(who is an organist) knows perfectly well that 
when he gives a recital in church ]iis object is 
not the adoration of God, but the providing 
of a musical entertainment. The attitude of 
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clergymen (especially those of the Episcopal 
Church) who wink at the church concert is 
not a strikingly consistent one. For example, 
if an astronomer were to ask permission to 
illustrate by a church lecture the wonders of 
the ** stars of heaven" (as they are called in 
the Benedicite) he would meet with a flat 
refusal. Yet such a lecture could convert 
the irreligious (by showing them miracles 
greater than those usually scoffed at) and 
strengthen the faith of believers. Concerts 
and lectures are undoubtedly instructive and 
beneficial, but the place for them is not the 
church. 

In reply to the question, '*By what author- 
ity" such things are subject to "criticism," 
we would refer our correspondent not to 
any individual opinion but to the Book of 
Common Prayer. In the OflSce of Consecra- 
tion, if he will read what follows Psalm xxiv, 
he will find that the Bishop in his Exhortation 
speaks of the ** erection of houses for the public 
worship of God, and separated from worldly 
and common uses. "... 

**Let us not doubt but that He will also 
favorably approve our godly purpose of setting 
apart this place in solemn manner, for the per- 
formance of the several offices of religious 
worship." 

In the Prayer after the Exhortation the 
various uses to which the consecrated build- 
ing is to be put, are specified as follows : 

1. For reading Thy Holy Word, 

2. For celebrating Thy Holy Sacra- 
ments. 

3. For offering to Thy Glorious Majesty 
the sacrifices of prayer and thanksgiving. 

4. For blessing Thy people in Thy Name. 

5. For all other holy offices. 

Is the ordinary (or perchance extraordinary) 
recital a **Holy Office"? The organist or 
the clergyman who can read into the Conse- 
cration Service even a Mendelssohn sonata 
(to mention a high form of composition) need 
not stop there — he can go on ad infinitum, as 
far as he pleases. In regard to * ' instrumental 
music" in church we believe that the harps, 
fiddles, &c., &c., employed in certain New 
York churches are mere secular excrescences 
used as "special attractions." 

The Archbishop of Cincinnati in a recent 
address touched upon this subject. We 
gladly quote him : 



"The Church has always looked with un- 
favorable eye on all instrumental music at her 
services. This statement may surprise some 
persons, but it is still true. At the present 
day even an organ is not allowed in the Pope's 
Chapel; and it was a long time before that 
instrument was officially adopted and ob- 
tained a kind of citizenship in the Church. 
But the Church does not allow the organ an 
independent place during a litiirgical service, 
beyond the playing of a prelude, an interlude 
during the joyful seasons of the year, when 
the function should occupy more time than is 
required for the singing. 

"The following directions must be followed 
in regard to the use of the organ: 

"(i) No profane or operatic piece should be 
played. Organists sometimes take it for 
granted that any march, headed * Priests' 
March, ' from an opera is suitable for a Cath- 
olic Church, though the priest, for whom it 
was originally intended, may have been a 
Turk, an Egyptian or a Jew. Just now the 
Pilgrims' March from Wagner's TannhaUser 
crops up in many churches. How often are 
we played out of church to the strains 
of a hackneyed march from a popular 
opera. • 

"(2) That the organ only has in a way been 
incorporated into the Church. It enjoyed 
this privilege; and other instruments, so- 
called orchestral music, are only tolerated to 
a very limited degree. It is evident from the 
Ceremoniale Episcoporum that the consent of 
the Bishop must be sought and obtained for 
each occasion, when it is intended to have 
music scored for instruments. Noisy instru- 
ments, like the drum, cymbals, triangle, are 
forbidden under all circumstances. The 
Church knows full well the danger of orches- 
tral music gliding easily into profanities 
unsuited to the sanctuary, over-shadowing 
and obscuring the text. In the use of the 
organ or any instrument in the Church, the 
words of the text are the first and foremost 
concern." 

We would call special attention to the last 
sentence of the above. Let any man of 
unprejudiced mind look over the usual "pro- 
grams" of church organ concerts, and bear- 
ing in mind the "first and foremost concern," 
let him discover the relation they bear to the 
Consecration Service. 
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Dvorak's " Stabat Mater" will be sung in English at 
St. Thomas' Church, New York, on March 28th, by the 
Festival Choir of the Church, under T. Tertius Noble; 
the Soloists will be Mrs. Louise MacMahan, Mrs. Van 
der Veer, Reed Miller, and Harold Land. There will 
be a choir of 130 and an orchestra of 50. 

Un Feb. loth a Festival Concert was given by the 
orchestras, Ensembles, and Soloists of the Music School 
Settlement under Arthur Farwell, assisted by the New 
York Community Chorus under Harry Bamhart. A 
unique performance, not to be judged by ordinary stand- 
ards. While the large audience listened to the long 
program with close attention it was the performers 
who enjoyed it! Thus achieving what we understand 
to be the aim and object of the School, and of Mr. 
Barnhart. This does not in any way reflect on the 
performance which was indeed most creditable to all con- 
cerned. Undoubtedly the movement for Community 
Singing is growing, and if as set forth in a circular issued 
by the School, — "it will in a short time make the United 
States a singing nation " — there is no lover of music but 
will want to do his share in such a cause. 

A mid-winter concert was presented at the Columbia 
College Conservatory of Music, Columbia, S. C, 
January 15th, imder the direction of Prof. F. M. 
Church. Program: "Minuet, op. 78," Schubert; 
"Poteie du Souvenir," Hofmann; "A Dream Vision," 
Kroeger; " Waldesrauschen, " Braungardt; "Sing, Smile, 
Slimiber," Gounod; "Evening Mood," Czerwonky; 
"Marcia," S|ambati; "WiegenUed," Grieg; "Marche 
Militaire, " Wollenhatupt; " Lullaby, " Mozart-Claassen; 
"Madrigale" (Violin), Simonetti; " Love's Rhapsody," 
D'Harddot; "'Tis April," Goodyear; "Chrysanthe- 
mum," Salter; "Badinage," Frysinger; "Danse 
d' Etoiles," Godard; "Mexican Tea," Phelps; 
"La Marquise," Donajowski-Papini; "Dance of the 
Fairies," Hawley. All solo numbers were given from 
memory. 

At the first concert of the second season of the Ar- 
buckle Institute Choral Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., under 
the direction of Bruno Huhn the followmg program was 
presented: "The Sea hath its Pearls," Pmsuti; "The 
Keel Row" (arr. by Thos. F. Dunljill), Old Border 
Folk-Song; "Spanish Serenade," Elgar; Aria from 
" Samson and Delila, " Saint-Safins; "Father Abraham " 
(Negro Spiritual from Alabama), Burleigh; "Massa's 
in de Cold, Cold Ground," Foster; "Wake, Miss 
Lindy" (Darkey Serenade), Warner; "Ballade," 
Hasselmand; "At the Spring," Zabel; "Robin Adair" 
(arr. by Percy E. Fletcher); "March of the Men of 
Hariech" (arr. by Joseph Bamby); "All Through the 
Night" (arr. by Peter Lutkin); "Life and Death," 
Taylor; "Pirate Dreams," Huerter; "Lorraine, Lor- 
raine, Lorree," Spross; "Ring Out Wild Bells," 
Fletcher: "Arabesque," Debussy; "Concert Study," 
Dizi: "Amarella" (Waltz Song), Winne. 

The "Dream of Gerontius," by Edward Elgar, was 
sung by the Bridgeport Oratorio Society, conducted by 
Dr. Arthur Mees on Feb. 27th. The Soloists were Miss 
Mary Jordan Merlin Davies and Heinrich Meyer, and 
orchestra of 50. Concertmaster A. Taslavsky assisted. 
A notable performance of this famous work. Dr. 
Mees' ability to train a chorus is too well known to 
need comment, and his experience as an Orchestral 
Conductor showed in his management of the orchestral 
forces. 



A concert illustrating the elements of musical archi- 
tecture was presented by the University Philharmonic 
Society of Grand Forks, N. D., January 21st, tmder the 
direction of W. W. Norton. Program: Fifth Sym- 
phony (First Movement), "Allegro con brio," Bee- 
thoven; Waltz, "On the Beautiful Blue Danube," 
Strauss, Jr.; Violin Solo, "Kol Nidre" (Hebrew 
Melody), Bruch; "Prize Song," from "E>ie Meister- 
singer von Numberg," Wagner; Symphony in B 
minor (Unfinished), Schubert; "Valse Triste" (Sad 
Waltz), from the Drama "Kuolema" (Death), Si- 
belius; Violin Solo, "Spanische Danse," Sarasate; 
"Humoreske, " Anton Dvorak. 

^mtlUam ^mallace i&WthxisX 
piemorlal 

It is proposed to establish a fitting memorial to the 
late William Wallace Gilchrist, Doctor of Music, who 
died December 20th last. 

Dr. Gilchrist was a leading figure and a power in 
music in Philadelphia for many years. It was here 
that he founded the Mendelssohn Club and led it for 
forty years; he was one of the originators and long a 
President of the Manuscript Music Society; and he was 
conductor of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra, 
which was the immediate precursor or the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. Moreover, he was continuously active in 
church music throughout his career. 

But the true fame of Dr. Gilchrist must lie apart from 
his daily activity as a conductor and teacher. It was 
as composer that he achieved a height reached by few 
Americans; it was as composer that he conferred signal 
honor upon the city of his residence. 

In 1884 he won the prize of ;(iooo offered by the Cin- 
cinnati Festival Association, with a setting of the Forty- 
sixth Psalm for Soli, Choruses, and Orchestra. The 
award was made by an international committee com* 
posed of C^amille Saint-Sa^ns, of France; Carl Reinecke, 
of Germany, and Theodore Thomas, of the United 
States. 

While his early successes were achieved with choral 
compositions, it is believed by many of his colleagues 
that his best expression was reached in a series of in- 
strumental works that he wrote in the last thirty years. 
Chief among them are — a trio and two quintets for 
piemo and strings; a nonet for piano, strings, horn, and 
woodwind; and a symphony. None of these works 
have as yet been published, though they have been 
frequently performed without abatement of the pro- 
found impression of the hearers. 

It is felt to be an urgent public duty that the memory 
of such a man be not allowed to lapse into obscurity 
in the constant chase of novel and ephemeral interests. 
While it is difficult to judge the precise value of con- 
temporary art, many musicians who know the larger 
works of Dr. (jilchrist are convinced of their enduring 
beauty and greatness of conception. 

The form of the memorial has not as yet been defined. 
It is proposed, among other plans, that a medallion be 
placed in the Academy of Music and that one or more 
scholarships be instituted in the composer's name in the 
musical department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and if the iimd is large enough, to publish, some of Dr. 
Gilchrist's compositions which still remain in manu- 
script. 

The desire and aim of the Committee is a subscrip- 
tion by a large number of persons rather than a gener- 
ous donation by a wealthy few. It is hoped to make 
the memorial in a special sense a representative expres- 
sion by the Community of the achievement of Dr. 
Gilchrist. Subscriptions will therefore be gladly re- 
ceived for however small a sum. It is suggested that 
Clubs or Societies with which Dr. Gilchrist was in 
touch may contribute their subscription in their cor- 
porate capacity. Subscriptions may be addressed to 
Charles Bond, Treasurer, 520 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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One of the outstanding events in the history of Head- 
quarters was the Recital of Joseph Bonnet, Organist of 
Saint-Eustache, Paris, in the Old First Church, New 
York, on the twenty-sixth of February. The Programme 
was a r6sum6 of six Historical Concerts given in France 
by M. Bonnet, and the special Programme Notes 
written for this Recital were translated from the French 
of M. Bonnet by Dr. Th. Baker. The audience was of 
that discriminating type which imderstood when to 
applaud — and did it royally — ^and, better yet, under- 
stood well when applause would be but a distraction to 
the spirit and a detraction to the worth of the music; 
and the silent reception of many of the beautiful and 
quaint excerpts from past music ages by the audience, 
was token enough that M. Bonnet had driven home his 
interpretation of the ancient masterpieces of organ 
literature, — which, in our age of rush and distraction, 
is no small attainment for an interpretative artist. 

The programme, which follows, was closed by popular 
demand by M. Bonnet's own "Concert Variations." 

HISTORICAL ORGAN RECITAL 
From the early composers to Bach 



PROGRAMME 

Andrea GabrielL <Italian) i5xo?-i586 Canzona 

D. Antonio de Cabeson. (SpanishJ 1510-1556 

DiflFerencias Sobre el Canto del Cavallero 

Palestrina. (Italian) 1534-1594 Rioercare . 

Sweelinck. {Holland) 1561-1631 Fantane 

Jean Titelouee. (French) 1 563-1 633 

a Versets pour les Hymnes ^ztdtet Coelnm et Ave Maria SteUa 

Scheldt. CGorm^ 1587-1654 Choral 

Prescobaldi. (Italian) 1587-1654... Toccata per L'Blevazione 

Peter Comet. (Belgian) about 1600 Salve Regina 

Le Begue. (French) 1630-1703 Noel 

Mufifat. (French) 1635-? Toccata 

Buxtehude. (Gernuw) 1635-1707 Fugue 

Pachelbel. (German) 16S3-Z706 Choral 

Henry PurccOl. (English) 1658-1695 Prelude in G 

Louia Marchand. (much) 1669-173 3 Plain jeu a 6 Voix 

Couperin le Grand. (French) x668-i733 Sarabande Grave 

Qerambault. (French) 1676-1749 Piece de xer Ton 

N. de Grigny. (French) X671-1703. .Recit de Tierce en Taille 

Du Mage. (French) 16. .-17 Grand Jeu 

Johann Sebastian Bach. (German) 1685-17 50 

Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor 
. By request 

After the Recital the Warden, Mr. Walter C. Gale, 
voiced the sentiments of the attending Guild Members 
in words that are weU worth preserving here: 

"I think, ladies and gentlemen, that you will agree 
with me when I say that this is a red-letter night in the 
history of the Guild. Rarely, indeed, has it been our 
privilege to listen to a performance of such high artistic 
excellence, of such technical perfection, and of such 
masterly interpretation, as that to which we have just 
listened ; and l^e fact that an artist of such distinction 
and lofty attainments as M. Bonnet, was generous 
enough to give us of himself in this way, makes us 
doubly grateful to him. It has been an inspiration of 
the highest order and a great lesson in the art of organ 
playing. Special interest is also attached to the Pro- 
gramme because of its tmique character. 



" I am sure every one of us will go back to our work 
with greater enthusiasm, higher ideals, and larger capac- 
ity for accomplishment because of the Recital to-night. 

"Aside from the Recital itself, we are proud to have 
with us, as our guest, and pay our respects to him, a 
man who has done so much for the cause of Organ 
Music, both as performer and composer. 

" M. Bonnet, I am confident that I voice tjie senti- 
ments of each one here, when I say to you that we 
deeply appreciate what you have given us and we thank 
you most sincerely. " 

The distinction of Honorary Member was conferred 
upon M. Bonnet by the Guild, in recognition of his 
mgh ideals and attainments in the cause of Organ Com- 
position and Oigan Playing. 

A vote of thanks was given to Dr. Wm. C. Carl and 
the Church authorities for their kind hospitality in 
furnishing the use of the building and organ, and to the 
Recital Committee, especially Mr. S. Lewis Elmer, 
chairman, for attending to the arrangements which 
made the affair the success that it was. , 

Mr. E. N. Williamson, whose work m editmg the 
Church Music page of the New York Evening Post has 
been an invaluable aid to liie Guild and the organ 
world of America, was tmanimously elected an Honor- 
ary Associate. 

CLEMSON PRIZE ANTHEM CONTEST 

It gives us great pleasure to state that the judges in 
the Clemson Anthem Contest have decided in favor of 
Hague Kinsey, under the nan de plume "Eugah" Organ- 
ist and Choirmaster of Christ Episcopal Church, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The Nominating Committee, Mr. Frank Wright, 
Chairman, reported the following nominations: 

Warden— aifford Demareet. Sub-Warden— H.BroolcB Day. 
General Secretary— T. Scott Buhrman. General Treaeurer— 
Dr. Victor Baier. General Registrar— Albert Reevee Norton. 
Librarian— Frederick Schlieder. Auditors— Harold Vincent 
MiUigan: Gottfried H. Federlein. Chaplain— Rev. W. T. Man- 
ning. D.D. For the Council— Mark Andrews: (s to be chosen) 
cTWhitney Coombs: S. Lewis Elmer: Hermon B. Ke^; David 
McK. Williams; Edward Shippen Barnes; Alfred R. Boyce; 
Prank Kaschau. ^ * t 

Walter C. Gale, in place of Qifford Demarest. Lawrence J. 
Munson. in place of T. Scott Buhrman. 

The following Colleagues were elected: 

%tyo S^pvltcatxts 

HEADQUARTERS 

Davis. Mrs. W. C Central Palls R. I. 

Heidelberg, Leo N. Y. City (Bronx; 

Sabel, Harry „ 

Summers. Miss ConsUnce Sea Cliff. L. I., N- » • 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

Hayes, Mrs. Elizabeth Redlands. Cal. 

Putnam, Mrs. Graham P Los Angeles, " 
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MINNESOTA CHAPTER 

Bergman. Theodore St. Paul. Minn.* 

CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 

Lundblat, John O Rome. N. Y. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CHAPTER 

Nash. Walter H Washington, D. C. 

NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 
Chapin, Mrs. Helen Mather Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

Shepherd, John Wilkes-Barre« Pa. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

Knight, Mrs. Joseph B Exeter, New Hampshire 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 

The Annual Ladies* Night of the Chapter was held 
January fourth, with about fifty members and guests 
present to enjoy an entertainment of music and reading, 
from which the organ was conspicuous for its absence. 
Vocal solos were sung by Mrs. Wiseman, Mrs. Colby, 
and Mr. Atlee; a reading was given by Miss Miller, and 
Piano Solos by Mr. Kuhnle. It was announced that 
the next meeting would be devoted to a talk on the 
Worden organ, by Mr. Elliott, of the California Ogan 
Company. 

MISSOURI CHAPTER 

Raymond Edward Rapp gave a Recital in the Church 
of the Holy Communion, assisted by Thomas E. Spahn, 
tenor, who sang "If with all your hearts," from Men- 
delssohn's "Elijah," and "The Lord is my light," by 
Allitson. The organ programms was: 

H. Brooks Day Suite, Opus 29 (complete) 

Nevin Gondolieri 

Buona Notte 

Parker Concerto No. 2 

Paulkes Postlude 

The Chapter suffered the loss of one of its most valu- 
able members in the death, on January first, of Miss 
Carolyn A. Allen, Registrar of the Chapter, whose 
devotion to the Guild and whose high ideals in her pro- 
fession gained for her the respect and friendship of all 
who knew her. 

NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 

The annual dinner of the Chapter was held January 
thirty-first with about seventy-five members present. 
After the dinner Mrs. Nina Fales Peck, of Hartford, 
entertained the guests in a manner inimitable and fun- 
provoking; both dinner and entertainment were ac- 
corded to be the most successful and best attended 
ever given by the Chapter. 

SOUTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

Charles Heinroth of Pittsburgh played a two-hour 
programme of pure organ music, before an audience of 
seven hundred music lovers, with such commanding 
force and artistry as to hold his entire audience in closest 
attention to the very last note. It was a triumph for 
organ music, organ playing, the modem organ, and, — 
Charles Heinroth. 

Herbert E. Hyde of Chicago played two Recitals, 
December the twenty-seventh, in his usual style, — 
characterized by rhythmic dash and brilliancy. 

The Dean, Mr. Durst, entertained the members at 
his home on the evening of January twenty-ninth. 
Joseph E. Clokey of Miami University played his new 



organ concerto, with the orchestral parts played on the 
piano by Miss Sara Norris. The Concerto is a re- 
markable work for one so young, and the performance 
was equally so. Miss Norris also played the Baldwin 
Sonata in C minor, and Mr. Clokey the Dethier Scheno. 
Charles E. Clemens, Mus. Doc., Cleveland, gave the 
third of the season's Recitals at Christ Church on the 
fifth of February: 

Karg'Elert Ich dank der Iteber Herr 

Bacn Allegro from second Sooata 

Mendelssohn Allegretto (Lobgesasg) 

Widor Adagio and Finale (Sym. vi) 

Rheinberger Two Monologues 

Handel Harmonious Blaclnmiih 

Bernard Johnson Aubade 

Sibelius Valse Triste 

Lemare Marche Heroique 

ONTARIO CHAPTER 

The Chapter met at the Selby Hotel, Toronto, for 
dinner on Tuesday Evening, the thirteenth of February, 
and after the usual procedure Dr. A. S. Vogot, of the 
Mendelssohn Choir, read a paper on Choral Training. 
The members then enjoyed a sleigh ride to Old St. 
Andrew's Church where the following programme was 
played by Richard Tattersall, Dean (first three 
numbers), and G. H. Knight, Mus. Bac. (the remainder) : 

Rheinberger Sonata in E minor 

Dvorak Scherzo in D minor 

Tschaikowsky Slavonic March 

Bach Allegro from Fifth Sonata 

Vierne Cantilene from Third Symphony 

Bernard Johnson Le Sotu ire 

Widor Allegro from Sixth Symphony 

NORTHEASTERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER 

D. J. Murphy, F.A.G.O., gave the Second Recital 
of the Chapter in the South Scranton Church of the 
Nativity, Monday, January fifteenth: 

Bach Prelude and Fugue E flat 

Pranck Pastorale 

Reubke The 93d Psalm Sonata 

John H. Shepherd gave the Third Recital in the 
Wilkes-Barre Irem Temple Friday, the twenty-sixth 
of January: 

Pachebd Ciaconna 

Ouilmant Capnce 

Bach G minor Prelude and Fugue ( W-S. Bk i) 

Rheinberger ' Daetto 

E. Lang Elevation 

Pranck Fi«al« 

Frederick Walbank gave the Fourth Recital in the 
Scranton Church of the Good Shepherd on the nine- 
teenth of February: 

Stanford Fantasia and Toccata in D minor 

Merkel G minor Sonata 

Bach G minor Fugue (W-S. Bk 2) 

Bonnet Variations de Concert 

The Fifth Public Service was given on the twenty- 
first of February in the Wilkes-Barre First Methodist 
Church, David J. Williams plajring the service, Charles 
H. Doersam the Prelude, T. W. A. Thompson the 
Offertory, and Morris Watkins the Postlude: 

Wider Toccata from Fourth Symphony 

Marker (Anthem) "He shall feed his flock 

Salome Offertory F muior 

Brackett (Anthem) "My Master and my F'^p^ . 

Bach D minor Toccata and Fugue v W-S, Bk 2] 

WESTERN TENNESSEE CHAPTER 

The Third Recital of the season was given in St. 
Mary's Cathedral on the thirtieth of January by Miss 
Matilda Raid, Miss Agnes Powers, Ernest F. Hawke, 
and Paul Stalls, assisted by Carl Willis, violinist, and 
Milton Knowlton, baritone. , 

The next Recital will have been given at St. John s 
M. E. Church on the twenty-first of February, for the 
pupils of Central High School. 
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Brookline, Mass. 
Jan. 30, 191 7. 

Editor, The New Music Review. 

Dear Sir: 
Referring to the communication from Miss Jennie 
G. Kroeg, on page 482 of your February number, relat- 
ing to &gan Blowers, I am pleased to give you my 
experiences. 

I think that the water motor to which Miss Kroeg 
refers either must be defective in its make or design, 
or else has been sadly neglected, or possibly the water 
supply is full of sand or other abrasive material. I had 
a large organ in my house in Chicago for more than 
twenty years, and it was blown by a hydraulic motor 
made by the Boston Hydraulic Motor Company. In 
all that time I never had any trouble with it, except once 
when, owing to some repairs in the water mains, con- 
siderable sand came through with the water supply. 
That being cleared out, the trouble was removed. It 
always worked reliably and«6atisfactorily. 

At Leyden Congr^ational Church in Srookline where 
I have played for the past five years, the organ is blown 
by a Spencer Water Motor, made in HarSord, Conn. 
It has given absolute satisfaction ever since the oigan 
was installed, some six years ago, and never has required 
any repairs nor any attention in that time, barring a 
little grease or tightening of the packing boxes occasion- 
ally. I know of many other water motors giving similar 
satisfaction, and 1 tmnk the one referred to in Charles- 
ton could be made to give equally good results if it is a 
good machine to start with. 

The electric blower gives good satisfaction if it can 
be located sufficiently far from the organ or auditorium, 
so that its noise is not audible to the audience. Being 
a very rapid running machine, it requires much more 
care and attention than a water motor. They have 
the advantage over water of requiring no bellows, with 
its moving parts, and tendency to leaks and squeaks. 
Their disadvantages are the noise fhey make and greater 
care, and possible danger unless properly installed and 
cared for. I know of a large church in this vicinity 
where the electric motor has burned out twice, and 
where it was carelessly left running once over night and 
the room in which it was installed was as hot as an oven 
in the morning, so that if the sexton had not happened 
to come to the church that day, no one can tell what the 
results might have been . But of course such machinery 
is supposed to have proper care and attention, and under 
those conditions elefctric motors are satisfactory. So 
are water motors, with less care and attention. 

Will be glad to give any further details or information 
in my power, if desired. 

Very truly yours, 

C. D. Irwin. 



Feb. 9, 1917. 
Editor, "The New Music Review." 

Gentlemen: 

Mrs. J. Landry, member of the Organist Guild, just 
called me by phone and called my attention to the fact 
that Mr. Goodwin's Gala Concert was mentioned, quite 
at length, in your February issue but no mention made 
of who gave the program. 

Generally the appearance of an artist creates 
musical life or new activities, but in the instance of Mr. 
Hugo Goodwin's engagement to play here^ the new 
organ, the club expected to use when dedicated, the 
"auditorium" called the sanctuary. This left our city 
without a concert organ where admission could be 
charged. 

For many years I have been identified with the pro- 
grams given before the Parents' and Teachers' Associa- 
tion of our 74 public schools. I have taken my material 



largely from our own club as I represent the Philan- 
thropic Section of the Thursday Musical. 

For over a year I have talked pipe organ for each of 
our High Schools. When we foimd ourselves without 
an organ I decided the time was here to start my move- 
ment. I have been granted the right to incorporate 
an Association to be known as the Public School Pipe >- 
Organ Association of Minneapolis. 

We will begin our recitals in May, giving a series of 
four, in each five districts, really a month of music. 
Each artist is engaged to appear five consecutive days. 
No salary, no rent, no advertising, as every one is giving 
their services and our artists engaged on reasonable 
terms, we plan to present before our students fine reci- 
tals at prices astonishingly low. Each school auditorium 
seats from 1200 to 2300. This movement is backed by 
the Parents' and Teachers' Association of Minneapolis. 
A man who can extend an influence such as this, should 
be given credit for it, I believe. Mr. Goodwin is an 
officer of the Illinois Guild. 

Yours very truly 

Edwina Kellenberger. 



The Newberry Memorial Organ in Woolsey Hall, 
Yale University, has been rebuilt and enlarged during 
the past year by the J. W. Steere & Son Organ Co. 
of Springfield, Mass., according to specifications drawn 
up by Prof. H. B. Jepson, the University organist, who 
played the dedicatory recital, February 2d. The 
great hall was crowded with organists, musicians, and 
music lovers eager to hear what is now claimed to be 
the largest organ in America. 

Prof. Jepson 's program consisted of: Bach's D major 
Prelude and Fugue and Chorale Prelude, "Schmucke 
dich, O liek Seele"; C^sar Franck's Grande Pifece 
Symphonique; three movements from Widor's Fifth 
Organ Symphony, and a group of shorter pieces by 
Barie, Gigout, Arcadelt, and others. 

The organ as it now stands is practically new; the 
front pipes alone remain as they were in the original 
instnunent. Only such of the other old pipes as could 
be re-voiced satisfactorily have been retained. Forty- 
seven entirely new stops, twelve couplers, and many new 
appliances for controlling the tone have been added. 
The console, action, wind-chests, and reservoirs are new. 
Three new organ chambers have been built and the 
whole plan of the organ changed. 

The object of the undertafing has been to make an 
instrument which should exemplify the highest achieve- 
ment of the organ-builder's art in the production of 
tone and in the perfection of mechanical devices for 
tone-control. 



DR. F. HEMINGTON, at the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Chicago, 111., Feb. 5th. 

Grand Chorus — HoUins. 

Invocation — Mailly. 

First Movement, Sonata in C minor — Salome. • 

Festival Toccata — Fletcher. 

Melody in D, Op. 47, No. 9 — Gli^re. 

Triumphal March (Aida) — Verdi. 
. Behold the Master Passeth By — Hammond. 

Fugue in G minor — Bach. 

Finale — Sonata No. i — Guilmant. 

W. H. JONES, at the University of Virginia, Norfolk, 
Va., Jan. 2 1st. 
St. Cecelia Offertoire No. i — Batiste. 
Larget to — Faulkes . 
Sposalizio (Wedding Music) — Liszt. 
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Nocturne in D flat — Chopin. 
Roooco — Palmgren. 
"Finlandia" — -Tone Poem — Sibelius. 
Benediction Nuptiale — ^Frysinger. 
Scherzo — ^Jones. 
The Swan — Saint-Safins. 

Fantasia on Scotch national airs and folk-songs — 
Macfarlane. 

EDWARD KREISER, at the Independence Boule- 
vard Christian Church, Jan. 28th. 
Coronation March ("Die Folkunger") — Bartschmid. 
Fantaisie in D flat Op. loi — Saint-Safins. 
An Arcadiah Sketch (new) — Stoughton. 
Scherzo in G minor — Bossi. 
Shadow Song ("Dinorah") — Meyerbeer. 
Oriental Sketch No. 3— Bird. 
Overture to Stradella — ^von Flotow. 



^acaticies and ^))rfr0intmetitd 

Mr. V. Lindsay Norden, M.A., Mus. Bac, director 
of the .^Solian Choir of Brooklyn and of the choir of AH 
Saints Church, Brooklyn, has been appointed director 
of the Mendelssohn Club of Philadelphia, to succeed 
the late Dr. W. W. Gilchrist. 

Mr. Norden was chosen for this position on account 
of his successful work with the .^lian Choir, which he 
made famous by its unique work in the introducing of 
Russian church music in this country. 

The Mendelssohn Club is in its forty-second season 
and has been one of the famous choral organizations 
in this coimtry for many years. The new director 
expects excellent results from the chorus, inasmuch as 
there is a splendid feeling of codperation and enthusi- 
asm in the undertakings of the society. Two concerts 
in Horticultural Hall will be given, the first being devoted 
entirely to unaccompanied music. 



gljetiijexDB of ^extr ^usic 

Omar Khayyam. Henry Housely. New York: The 
H. W. Gray Co.; London: Novello & Co. Ltd. 

Edward Fitzgerald's " Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, " 
(which is more Omar and lessFitzgerald than is common- 
ly supposed) has been a fruitful source of inspiration 
to composers and still exerts an irresistible fascination 
for them; there is something in the lilt of the verses, 
some magic in the Oriental imagery, in the sensuous 
mysticism of the poem, that seems to cry aloud for 
musical utterance. Probably the most ambitious setting 
of the *' Rubaiyat " is Granville Bantock's colossal work, 
providing an elaborate musical embodiment of the 
entire poem, requiring five or six hours for complete 
presentation, while undoubtedly the most popular 
version up to this time is Liza Lehmann's " In a Persian 
Garden, " beloyed of singers the world over for lo ! these 
many years. Mr. Housely has no cause to fear com- 
parison with the most illustrious of his predecessors; 
his composition will win its way on its own merits, 
which are many. His writing is deft and skillful and his 
emotion has the ring of sincerity. He has an apparently 
inexhaustible fund of fresh and expressive melody, while 
his harmonic sense is rich and colorful. He accom- 
plishes his effects with a minimum of effort; there is 
never any feeling of straining for a point; the music 
flows along with delightful spontaneity. 

As all lovers of Omar know, there are in all five ver- 
sions of the "Rubaiyat," each differing slightly from 
the others, the fifth being the best known and the one 
adopted by Liza Lehmann for her "Persian Garden." 
Mr. Housely has wisely chosen a different version for 
many of the quatrains, thus presenting the poem in a 
fresh guise and avoiding any danger of using a hack- 
neyed lyric. For instance, the opening verse, "Wake 



for the sun has scattered into flight," appears thus, 
(from the second edition,) 

"Wake, for the sun beyond yon Eastern height, 
Has ch€»ed the sessions of the stars from night, 

And to the fields of Heav'n ascending 
Strikes the Sultan's turret with a shaft of light. " 

The work is divided into six parts, each continuous 
and complete in itselif and so full of variety as to make 
a satisfactory and interesting number if used separately. 
Not all of Omar's one hundred and one quatrains are 
used; the composer has chosen the verses that appealed 
most to his musical fancy and has re-arrangai their 
order for his own musical purposes. The cantata is too 
long and varied for detailed analysis here. There are 
numerous solos for the four solo voices, and some work 
also for the quartet of soloists, although the chorus 
bears the brunt of the work. The vocal score is pub- 
lished with a pianoforte accompaniment, an orchestral 
score being provided for public performances. 

The Highwayman, Mark Andrews. New York: The 
H. W. Gray Co.; London: Novello & Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Andrews has provided a musical setting for a 
romantic ballad of old England, by Alfred Noyes, 
telling the story of a highwayman who came riding into 
an old inn-courtyard, 

" . . .a French cocked hat on his forehead, 

A bimch of lace at his chin, 
A coat of the claret velvet, 

And breeches of brown doe-skin. " 

This dashing cavalier made love to the landlord's 
black-eyed daughter, Bess, and roused the jealous rage 
of Tim, the hostler, whose hair was like mouldy hay 
and whose eyes were hollows of madness. The high- 
wayman won a kiss before he rode away, but when he 
returned the next night, the red-coats were in hiding 
in the old inn-courtyiard to receive him, while Bess, 
the landlord's red-lipped daughter, was a prisoner in her 
room, boimd hand and foot with a leveled musket at her 
breast. How she heard her lover come riding down 
the road that wound like a ribbon of moonlight over 
the brow of the hill, how she reached the trigger of the 
musket and warned him of his danger by the shot that 
ended her own life, how at daybreak he heard the story 
and, refusing to accept life at such a price, rode witi 
upraised rapier into the company of rea-coats, and how 
the ghosts of these two hapless lovers of the long-ago 
still haimt the old imi-courtyard, — all this makes a 
thrilling story told in Alfred Noyes's vigorous verse. 
In a musical setting a tale of this kind has a big advan- 
tage oyer a less absorbing lyric in holding the attention 
of the audience. Mr, Andrews's music follows the poem 
closely and enhances every effect, pointing up the high- 
lights and shadows, and making more vivid the drama 
and the romantic setting. The work begins with an 
orchestral prelude which may be omitted when the 
cantata is given with pianoforte accompaniment. The 
chorus carries the story along swiftly with the aid of a 
soprano voice which appears alone and as an obhligato. 
There are several short passages for four-part men's 
chorus, and others for three-part women's chorus. 
The music throughout is full of melody and not overly 
difficult. The cantata will require for performance 
about twenty minutes. 



faster jJerutce %istB 

We hope to print the Easter Service lists in our next 
issue as they were not completed in time for the present 
number. We should be pleased to receive Easter lists 
by April 5th for insertion. 
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J^ufisested S^txvitt ^ist tox Wfi\xsit "Jl^vCbXishtA during tltt 

W^VL^t 1917 %VisX S^ontft 

St. PhiUp and St. James, May i SACRED 

TeDeum \ . ^^ o • A LLOTEY-PAPPOE, J. E.--"A few moreyearsshall 

bL^^qM^^^^ •^^«*^'' ^o"-" (and Tune.) .05c. 

JuT^tJchant ALPE»W.k-"Godbemercifuluntous." Anthem. 

Introit, Let the brother Macfarren DLACOW, F. W.— Vesper No. 2. ("Save us, O Lord"). 

Offertory. The Lord Redeemeth Calkin ^ On Card. .osc. 

Commumon Service in E flat Stainer _ROYCE, ETHEL.—- An English Hymn ("God of our 

Maeniflcat 1 • -m /i ^ o^ • fathers"). Hymn. (No. 9381 Novello's Parish Choir 

Niino Dimitti*! f ^ ^ °** Statner Book.) .05c. 

A^^irpwiri ^c ^\.. «,o« <:m*^^ PRAHMS, JOHANNES.—" a white dove flew from 

^1^, Bl«s^ IS tile man Statner -D j^^^^^ /. ^ German^ Folksong arr. by Brahms and 

Offertory, The Sun shall be no more. Woodward Bdited by C. Dickinson. (No. 6a The Sacred Choruses.) 1 20. 

„ ^^ , , „ _ ^ DARLINGTON, J. H.— "Cross or Crucifix.'* Sacred 

Fourth Sunday after Easter, May 6 ^ Song. 6oc. 

^ ^ , niCKINSON, Clarence.— "Stainless Soldier on the 

TeDeum ) ^ Walls." Sacred Song. 6oc. 

Benedictus}- inP Tours HAM, Albert. — "The Solitudes of the Passion." 

Jubilate ) Cantata. 7Sc. 

Introit, The Lord is my strength Smart H ^NDEL G. P.— "HosaMa to the Son of David. " 

nff^M^^Ur T u^^.^A a «*..^4- ^ZX^ r'^i.u Anthem for Palm Sunday edited by Clarbncb Dickinson. 

Offertory, I heard a ^eat voice ,Cohh (No. 63. The Sacred Choruses.) 15c. 

Commumon Service m P Tours UARDING, H. A.— "Litany of the Sacred Heart of 

Magnificat I :« t> 7^««*e Jesus." .osc. 

Nunc Dimittis / "^ ^ ^^^^^ H^^ITZ. ISABEL.— " Let Christ come in. " Christ- 
Anthem, Sing praises. Gounod T^ xtt???jS?^°S' i?^^* 1117 * T^ M r- ^„ ^ 

Offertorv I will sin^ Sullivan KNIGHT, G. H.— "Easter Dawn." Cantata for 

v^enory, 1 wm smg ouutvan jv ^^^^ ^^^ g^. ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

«**u c ^ #* . w -* %M T EISRING, VOLCKMAR.— " Now is Christ risen. " 

FOm bonoay alter fiastery May 13 *-» Anthem for Easter. Edited by Clarence Dickinson. 

__ _ (No. 66, The Sacred Choruses.) loc 

Te Deum \ ^ n MarUn LESTER, WILLIAM.—" Peace which passeth under- 

BenedictUS / -aturi^n standing. " Anthem for quartet (or chorus) of mixed 

Jubilate Chant voices and soprano (or tenor) solo. (Ko. 447, Th§ Church 

l^roit, Worthy is the L^b Handd qeSTEMLeY,"w. O. E. Eucharistic Thanksgiving 

Offertory, Come ye faithful MarHn ^ Hymn. .050. 

Communion Service in C MarHn p., J. T. — " Out of death unto life. " Hymn. On Card. 

N^^Sdttis } "1 C Martin gCHLIEDER, P.- "The Church is keeping Easter 

Anthem, God be merciful West ^^^ Dajr." Easter Carol. {No. 443» The Church Music Review.) 

Offertory, Love divine. Statner ^QZER, PERRIS.— " Save them, O Lord. " Hymn- 

. . -TV m* Anthem for Time of War. (No. 1060, Novello's Octavo 

Ascension Day, May 17 Anthems.) o8c. 

^ ^ , TYERS, LILIAN.— "God be in my head." H>'mn. 

Te Deum \ • p a x o, • "■■ .osc 

Benedictus / ^^ ^ ^^ ^>tatner yuLPIUS, MELCHIOR.— "An Easter Hallelujah. " 

Jubilate, Chant Unaccompanied. Edited by Clarence Dickinson. (No. 

Ko^"^ & i? 'irious bIZ^. WARdT foHN"^Ia^ificat and Nunc Dimittis. 

Offertory. Kmg all .glonwis . Barnby V V ^^-^^ iettiog. (No. fiA. The Cathedral Series of Church 

Communion Service m B flat Statner Service Music. ESted by Royle Shore.) .o8c. 

N^f^Sttis} "» ^ ^** •^'"*'""' SECULAR 

Anthem, O Lord our governor Steane 

Offertory, Unfold ye portals Gounod B^^CKWAY, HOWARD.— " The Bed-time Song. " 

Kentucky folk-song arr. for male voices. (No. no, The 

_ , - - . ^ », Modem Series.) 12c. 

Sunday after Ascension Day, May 20 "The Old Maid's Song." Kentucky folk-song arr. for 

^ -^ . male voices. (No. 109. The Modern Series.) 12c. 

TeDeum r) ARKE, HAR(3LD E.— " Thereis a ladv sweet and 

Benedictus >■ m C Lohr ^ kind. " Part-Song for Mixed Voices. (No. '888, The Af u- 

Jubilate ) **^^' Times.) .o6c. 

Introit. Leave us not Stainer FERRARI, GUSTAVE .-" By the silv W Moonl^ht. " 

Offertory, Peace I leave Roberts ^^^ Part-Song for female voices. (5lo. m. The Modern Senes.) 

Communion Service in C Lohr Jj'ouSELEY, HENRY.— "Omar Khayyam. " A 

Magnificat \ :„ r» r^z— dramatic cantata for soli, chorus and orchestra. $1.50. 

Nunc Dimittis f ^^ ^^r TOOMIS, HARVEY W.— *'The Brides of the North 

Anthem, In my Father's house Button . Countree." Old English folk-tune harmonized for male 

nff«^™, AK^or^^ «ii ^«.«>:»A ]i^^«.^^;o<.^2.«. voices. (No. 100, The Modern Series.) loc. 

Offertory, Above all praise. Mendelssohn gCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 296 contains the 

-—^, , __ following Music in both Notations: — "Bells and Shells." 

WnitSUnday, May 27 Junior Unison Song. By Geoftrby Shaw. Legend ("Pair 

^ ^ ^ was the garden. ") Unison Song. By P. Tschazkovskv. .o6c. 

TeDeum ) TTAYLOR, COLIN.—'* Dream-Pedlary." Three-part 

Benedictus V in A , Macfarren • Chorus for Female Voices, with Pianoforte Accompani- 

Jubilate ) ment. {No. 460, Novello's Octavo Edition of Trios, &c.) lac. 

Introit, If ye love me. Monk xwr««*T*TTm»i»*T/i»4T 

Offertory. Holy Spirit, Come Martin INSTRUMENTAL 

Communion S^ce in A Macfarren poLERIDGE- TAYLOR, S.—" Hiawatha's Wedding 

Magnincat , I in A Macfarren FomI. " Arranged for Pianoforte Solo by John Pointer. 

NuncDmuttisj * * ^j^^rrof^ ^^^^ 

Anthem, Grieve not. Stainer HOLBROOKE, JOSEPH.-yQuintet ,No. i (Op. 27, 

Offertory, The Wilderness , Goss No. x). For Clarinet , and String Quartet. Parts only. 
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®V0auists 



J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist and Choir Director, Church of Divine Paternity, 

76th St. and Central Park West. New York. 

Organ Recitals 

Special coarse of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 

MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
9 West 45th Street. New York, or 

395 Clarexnont Avenue. Montclair, N. J. 

CLIFTON C. BRAINERD, M.A. 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Organist and Choirmaster, Church of the Good Shepherd 
Vice-Principal, Wads worth Street School 
Address: 48 Huntington Street 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus.Bac. (Dunelm) 

P.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M.. L.R.A.M. 

Orsanist and Choirmaster. St. Stephen's Church. Pitts field. Mass. 

Late Assistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, England 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School. 
'Phone, 336 Chelsea. 44 West zsth Street.' New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster. Christ Church. New Haven. Conn. 
Supervisor of Music. Derby, Conn. 

Address: New Haven, Conn. 

CHARLES E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, Western Reserve University 

Organist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Plorence^Harkness 

Memorial Chapel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.C.O.. 
F.A.G.O. 

THE CHORISTERS' SCHOOL 
Rhinebeck, Nev York 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke's Church. New York 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL. MUS. BAC, 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST, DIRECTOR 
First Baptist Church 
Flemington New Jersey 



Recitals 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 



Organ Openings 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral. 



Concert Tours 
St. Louis. Mo. 



GEORGE HENRY DAY. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. John's Churclif 

Youngstown. Ohio 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Instruction in Organ and Theory. 

Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 
Address: Church of the Messiah. 
34th St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director of Music. Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Temple Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary 
41a Fifth Avenue, New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

Organist- Director. Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Pa. 
ORGAN RECITALS 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choir-Director. Church of the Redeemer, Morris- 
town, New Jersey 

J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Church, Charleston, 

W. Va. Director of Music. Charleston Hish School. 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Club. 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster. 



J. FRANK FRYSINGER. F.I.G.C.M. 

Head of the Orjnui Dept., The University School of Muaie 

Organist and Choirmaster, The First Presbjrterian Church 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

ORGAN RECITALS 

E. HAROLD GEER, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Ofi&:ial Organist and 

Assbtant Professor in Music 

Vaasar College, Poughkeepsie. New York 

WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Claremont Avenue, New York 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster. Second Congregational Church. 

Hdyoke, Mass. 

Director of Music, Mount Holyoke College 

W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac, F.A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Training op Boys' Voices 
Organ Recitals. Instruction in Piano. Organ. Harmony 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild oC Organists 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 7Sth Street. New York 

BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Classon Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church in Berlin 

Instruction, Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West 11 8th St.. New York 

EDWARD F. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND fcHOIRMASTER 

Calvary Baptist Church 

Address: 400 West 11 8th St.. New York. N. Y. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland. Ohio 
RECITALS A ND INSTRUCTION 

KARL KRUEGER, M.A. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Ann's Church-on-the-Heights 

Brooklyn, New York 
44 Morningside Drive, W.. New York ^_^ 

NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington. N. J. 

O. and CM.— Presbyterian Church. Flemington. N. J. 

CM. — First Reformed Church, Somervilie. N. J. 

Conductor Frenchtown, N. J.. Chorsl Society. 

ORGAN RECITALS 



JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Park Street Church. Boston. Mass. 
Organist and Choirmaster. 
Send for new circular. 
Address: 140 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elisabeth and Cranford 
Philharmonic _ 

FREDERICK MAXSON, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST . ^ 

Address: First Baptist Chu rch. Philadelphia. Pa. 

WILSON TOWNSEND MOOG. 
MUS.B., F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST . ^^ ^ 
Assistant Professor of Music, Smith College. Organist, Edwards 
Congregational Church, Northampton. Mass. 



WILLIAM NEIDLINGER 

ORGANIST AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
St. Michael's Episcopal Church. 

New York „ . , ^ 

Instructor of Music , ^ ^•*^^*V*!u^. 

Washington Irving High School Department jf Methods 



Phone, 7380 Riverside. 



30S West 97th Street 
ide 



Conservatory of Musical Art 
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T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristen, 
St. Thomas' Church, Now York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR. AND COACH 
Address: i West 53d Street 

EDGAR PRIEST, A.R.M.C.M. 

Orgftnist and Choirmaster 
National Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul 
Organ Recitals 
Address: Washington. D. C. 

JOHN D. M. PRIEST, B.A., OXON. 

Strand Theatre. Hartford. Conn. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca, New York 

MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School, Pottstown. Pa. 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 

M.A.. Mus. Doc. OxoN.; P.R.C.O. 
Telephone: Mornin^ide 7^87 
Addrese: 490 Riverside Dnve. New York. 

JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 

Chicago. 111. 

Address: St. Paul's Parish House, Madison Ave. and 50th St. 



ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 

Director, Bald win- Wallace College School of Music 
ORGAN RECITALS PUPILS RECEIVED 

Lessons given on the large new 74 Stop Austin Organ 
Berea, Ohio 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church, New York. 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York 

FRANK L. SEALY 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 

and Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Organ Recitals and Instruction 

Pupils Prepared for Guild Examinations 

Address: 7 West 55th Street 

ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 

Organist and Choirmaster Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louisville. Ky. 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER. INSTRUCTION. 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral House, 

and St., Louisville, Ky. 



CHARLES SANPORD SKILTON, P.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST OP THE UNIVERSITY OP KANSAS 

Professor of Organ, Theory and History of Music 

Organ RscriALS and Lectures 

Address 13x8 La. St., Lawrence, Kansas 



HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church, Toledo, Ohio 

WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Ponce de Leon Ave. Baptist Church 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Dean of Georgia Chapter. American Guild of Organists 

Concert Organist — Recitals and Instruction 



GERALD P. STEWART 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Trinity Church, Watertown. N. Y. 

Address: Trinity House. Watertown, N. Y. 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcopal Church; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chapel (Western Reserve 

University),^ Cleveland 

AUTHOR OP "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS" 



HAROLD TOWER 

^ _ ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Mark's Pro-Cathedral, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
formerly orgam'st St. Paul's, Minneapolis 

ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Flemington Children's Choirs. 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somerville. N. J. 

Studio: Flemington, N. J. 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS. 
Instructor of Organ and Piano, Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 634 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 111. 

A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmastet South Congregational Church «ad 



Temple Israel, Broold 
RECITALS AND INJ 
Sttidio: 463 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn. 
•Phone 



Congregational C 
ooldyn. N. Y. 
INSTRUCTION 



3179-L Williamsburg 



KARL OTTO STARS, A.R.A.M. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Head Organ Instructor Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

(kganist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Cathedrsl 

Cincinnati, Ohio 



ALFRED R. WILLARD 

Organist and Choirmaster, Old St. Paul's 

Conductor, Orpheus Club. 

Director: Madison Avenue Temple. 

Address: St. Paul's School, 8 Bast Franklin Street. 

Baltimore. Md. 



ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 



Organist and 
Parish, N. Y. 



ORGAN RECITALS. 
Choirmaster St. Luke's 



^uJces unapel. Trinity 
4 Perry Street, New York 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music, Packer Cdlegiate 
Institute. 
Address: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

C^jgiau putldevs 

If the purchase of a PIPE GROAN is con tempi;) ted, address 
Hrnry Pii.chrr's Sons, Louisville, Ky., who manufacture the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 

Goetschlus' System of Harmony 

Coonterpoint and Composition (form) 

Taught by 

E. Kllenyl, M.A. 

64 East 90th Sfreel, N. Y. City. Phoae 47 1 7 Lenox 

Endorsed by Dr. Percy Goetschlus 

IndividiuU attention; also lessons by correspondence 

A LBNTEN CANTATA 
For Tenor and Bass Solo and Chorus 

^^Thc Solitudes of Ac Passion'' 

The words selected and written by Rev. Canon Welch, Vicar of 
Wakefield. Bng. 

The Music composed by 
DR. ALBERT HAM. F.R.C.O. 

Published by NotcUo & Co., London. N. T. Agents. H. W. Gray Co. 
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PATRIOTIC HYMN 

SUITABLE FOR 

PROCESSIONALS 

OR 

PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS 

THE WORDS BY 

W. HERBERT SCOTT 

SET TO MUSIC BY 

EDWARD GERMAN 

1 Father Omnipotent I 
Protect us we pray Thee, 
Save Thou our native land 

From those who would betray Thee; 
God, keep Thy chiUren free. 
No other help have we, 
O great Deliverer, be 
Our Strength and Stay I 

2 Judge Thou our cause, O Lord, 
In mercy befriend us ! 

Thou, only Thou, art Righteous, 
By Thy grace defend us I 
Bind up the hearts that bleed ; 
Guard us in time of need ; 
Hear us we humbly plead ! 
In Thee we trust* 

3 Send out Thy Truth and Light, 
The world round victorious ! 
Shine through the Nation's soul 
In Honour yet more glorious! 
Strong with Thy Spirit's Might, 
Aid us in Freedom's fight ! 
Lord God defend the Right 

For evermore ! 

COPYRIGHT, J9J5,BY NOVELLO & CX>.,Ltd. 

Price : Words & Music, 8 cts, or $5, per 100 
Words only, 75 cts, per 100 
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For \ 

Choral Society or School Chorus 

The American Flag 

A Patriotic Cantata 

for 

Solo, Voice, Chorus, and Orchestra 

The Words by 

Joseph Rodman Drake 

Set to Music by 

Carl Busch 

A simple setting of the famous 
poem which should be on the pro- 
gramme of every Church Society and 
School Chorus at the present time. 

Price 50 cents 



The H. W. Gray Co. 

2 West 45th St., New York 
Sole agents for NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 



NATIONAL AIRS 

Arranged for the Organ 

By CLARENCE DICKINSON 



My Cotmtry, 'tis of thee 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
God save the King 
The Marseillaise 
La Brabansonne, Belgium 
Garibaldi Hymn 
Russian National Anthem 
Japan National Anthem 
Serbian National Anthem 



Price 75 cents 



The H. W. Gray Co: 

a West 4Sth Street New YorK 

Sole A%ents for 

Novello Si Co., Ltd. 
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NEW EASTER ANTHEMS 



A Joyous Easter Song « 

All hail, dear Conqueror 

Alleluia I The Lord Liveth 

As Christ was raised • 

As it began to dawn • 

Awake, thou that sleepest 

Be glad, then, ye children 

Behold, I shew you 

Behold, ye despisers • 

But lo t the dawn 

By early morning Light 

Christ Our Passover • 

Come see the place 

Death is swallowed up 

Easter 

Easter Song 

Easter Song 

Hail the mom 

Hallelujah, praise the Lord . 

He is risen • 

I am the Resurrection 

I am the Resurrection 

In the end of the Sabbath 

Jesus lives • • 

Know ye not? 

Lift up your heads 

Light's glittering mom 

Mom's roseate hues • 

My beloved is mine • 

Now late oh the Sabbath 

O Death where is thy sting? 

O Sing unto the Lord 

O Sons and daughters . 

O the golden glowing • 

On wings of living light 

Praise ye the Lord 

Rejoice, the Lord is risen (Traditional) 

Sing ye to the Lord 

Thanks be to God 

The Church is keeping Easter Day 

The Light of the World 

The Lord is risen 

The Lord is risen 

The promise that was made 

The Resurrection 

The Risen Christ 

The Soul's rejoicing • 

The Women at the sepulchre 

This is the day • 

Upon the first day of the week 

Unto the Paschal Victim 

When it was yet dark . 

Who shall roU us away 

Why seek ye • 

Why seek'ye 



TRADITIONAL 
ADAMS . 
HARRIS . 
WAREING 
MARTIN . 
REDHEAD 
HOLLINS . 
WAREING 
PARKER . 
MATTHEWS 
REIMANN 
PARKER . 
STEANE . 
HOLLINS 
DICKINSON 
FEHRMANN 
WOYRSCH 
WOODMAN 
HELD 
NOBLE . 
DEMAREST 
KINDER . 
STEANE . 
FOSTER . 
BAIRSTOW 
SCHWALM 
WEST 
CHADWICK 
ROBSON . 
WARD 
HOLLINS . 
-ROBERTS 
ANDREWS 

"warren . 
^ matthews 

STRATTNER 
DICKINSON arr. 

bairstow 
Vard 
schlieder 
matthews 

GALE 

SELBY 

BAIRSTOW 

LISZT 

NOBLE . 

JOSEPH . 

WOYRSCH 

HARWbOD 

FOSTER • 

WEST 

WOODMAN 

TORRANCE 

BURDETT . 

F. S. CONVERSE 
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MUSIC NEWS 

Charles E. Watt. Editor and Publisher 
850 McClurg Building, Chicago, III. 

Best Advertising Medium 
In America 

Most interesting music news and 
stories — Programs for Church and 
Concert — Elditorial Conunent on 
all the musical questions of the day. 

Send 23 cents for a three-months 
trial subscription — or, send ten cents 
and we will mail you three sam- 
ple copies, including our GREAT 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 



Pobliahed every Friday in the Year 
Sobscription $2.50 lor Fifty-two Issaes 



The Musical Monitor 



is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation ol Nosical Clabs 



f It is the one musical mas^asine which every 
music lOTer should read, 
f It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. 
f Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you* 
Y You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this magazine, 
f As an advertising^ medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
one hundred thousand, are the buying^ public, 
f Send for our Special Advertising^ Offer for 
1917. It will interest you. 
^ A subscription and the Directory of Music 
Clubs for $2.00. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



¥1.50 A YEAR 



ADDRESS— 



THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 
616 S. Michig^an Ave. Chicago, lU. 



SOLOS FOR 

Xent anb Easter 

Sing the Resurrection Day (New), IVm, Lester 
The Soul at Heaven's gate - Rdmann 
Easter Dawn - - Af. Andrews 

Dawn of Easter. 2 Keys - /. C Marks 
I am the Resurrection. 2 Keys, C IV. Torrance 
Lord, I believe - /. C H, Beaumont 
Just as I am - 
Out oi the deep. 2 Keys 
What is man - - - 
Far from my heavenly home. 



As pants the hart 
Let not your heart - 
What, could ye not watch 
Supplication - 



/. P. Ludebuhl 

- I C Marks 

R K. Miller 

2 Keys 

A, A. Neeiham 

E. Newton 

R E. Ward 

' F.E. Ward 

T. Adams 



PRICE, 60 CENTS EACJh 



The R W* Gray Co- 

2 West 45th St*, NewYoffc 

Sole agents for NOVELLO & CX)^ Ltd. 
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■YES YOU DO 



NEED A TYPEWRITER 

You Know You Do — 

and You Would Buy One — 

If You Could Get— 



The 

Right Machine 

at the 

Right Price 




on the 

Right Terms 



Here it is — ^the latest thing in 
Typewriters — ^the 

REMINGTOM 
JUNIOR 11 

A little gem of a Remington — ^in name, 
in work, in quality, in everything but weight 
and size. 

It sells for $50 — a price never before 
equalled for an absolutely first-grade writing 
machine. 

Sent on ten days* free examination anywhere 
within 1 50 miles of any Remmgton office — to be 
returned by you if you decide not to keep it. You 
can see exactly what you are getting before you 
decide to purchase. If you like, you can buy on 
easy payments. 

Here is the right combination — the machme, the 
price, the terms — all three in one. And all three 
are good reasons why you should mail this coupon. 



MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 



Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 
327 Broadway, New York 

Send me a Remington Junior Typewriter, price 
S50, on free ejtamination. It is understood that I 
may return the machine, if I choose, within ten 
days. If I decide to purchase it, I agree to pay for 
it in 5 monthly payments of $10 each. 



New Music 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMROSCH, l»reetor 



An Endowed School of Music 

Conducted solely in the interests of hig^her 
musical education. It proTidea students of 
natural ability and earnest purpose a thoroug^h, 
complete and comprehensive education in 
music without g^oing^ abroad. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL LESSONS 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED OPERATIC 
DEPARTMENT 



For ccUalogue and fidl information^ address 
Secretary n n f 20 Claremont Ayentse 



GIVEN FREE 

$1.50 Worth of Music 

If you are a lover of music send us ten cents 
and we will mail you a sample copy of The 
Foyer. We will also mail you all particulars 
regarding the above offer. 
You will like The Foyer. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to Music and Drama; it is always 
brimful of interesting and instructive reading, 
and each issue contains several pieces of 
selected vocal and instrumental music. 

Retfvlar Prices 

15 cents a Copy. $1.50 for a Year 
29 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 



KINETIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 

has proven to be the most satisfactory organ 
blower manufactured 

Awarded the GOLD MEDAL at the Panama Paciflc 
Rxposition 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

MAIN OPPICB AND WORKS 

6030 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

41 Park Kow, Roem 8^6 



N£W YORK, 
BOSTON. - 
CHICAGO. - 



la Pearl Street, Room 80 
1464 Monadnock Block 
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^Jnu.^.ica^ ^^^i^^i^^'^t-f^ 



The music magazine which is causing more comment in music circles 
than any other publication. The last word in music magazine perfection — 
fresh, new, interesting, instructive, and MODERN- Not for the musical 
"has-been/* but for the Eve up-to-the-minute music lover, the one who 
wants to blow the why, where and what for of music, and who wanb 
good articles on music and musicians, and lots of them, a good music supple* 
ment ( 24 pages full sheet-music size in each issue) — in fact, just the kind 
of a music monthly which you have been looking for, WILL YOU SEND 
15 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN FOR CURRENT ISSUE JUST 
TO GET ACQUAINTED? 

Do this today, or better yet. send $ 1 30 for a year. Money refunded 
if you ask it. 

MUSICAL OBSERVER COMPANY 
46 Cooper Square Pfew York 



The Musicians Library is absolutely 

what its name implies! 

Read what 

H. O. Osgood, Assistant Editor, Musical Courier (whose library of 

music was abandoned in Europe on account of the war), said in a recent issue 
of his Journal: 

" I wanted something that would give me the world's best literature for the piano and for 
singers in a compact concise form. Looking over the field I sent for The Musicians Library. 
I have not been sorry. Certainly from the typographical standpoint there is nothing better 
to be had in music, and the editorial work represents the finest and most authoritative brains 
in the field to-day. ... I have revelled in these volumes in spare moments ever since." 

Victor Harris, musician, composer, conductor, writes: 

'' I have the entire set of vocal numbers in my library and would not be without them for 
the world." 
Send for free booklets and Easy Payment Plan of the seventy-six volumes published to date. 



The Musician 



A monthly magazine for Teachers, Students, and Lovers of Good Music. Bigger 
and better in 1917. 48 pages text, 3a music, $1.50 per year. Liberal lK>ok 
premiums offered with subscriptions* Send ten cents for a sample copy. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 
Clias. H. Ditson & Co., New Yorl< 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

Note this record: The Austin Organ Company has built nearly 
750 [instruments in a period of about] sixteen years. Of these, more 
than fifty are four manuals; two hundred and fifty are three manuals, 
and the remainder two manuals. 

We could confidently ask the prospective buyer today to write to 
the users of any of these organs, believing that the reply would com- 
mend our work in no tmcertain terms. 

Austin Organs are placed today in forty-three States, in the 
District of Columbia, The Hawaiian Islands, Canada and England. 

These facts are large and significant. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 

158 Woodland Street Hartford, Connecticut 



Organ Building 

Became an art in 
America when 

ghe Slntchiiigs ®vgan 

Became a fact 

HUTCHINGS 

''House of Half a Century'' 

Factory 
Waltham^ Mass. 



156 Fifth ATenae 
NEW YORK 



18 Tremont Street 
BOSTON 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

PETER C. LUTKIN. Dean 

SIX WEEKS— JUNE 2d TO AUGUST 4. 1917 
Special conraea In Public School Mnalc aad Plaao- 

Teaching Mcthoda. Private • le^aona In Piano, Oriaa. 

Violin. Voice. Full Theoretical Gouraes. Credit draaled 

both In redular couraea of School of Mualc and CollH« 

of Liberal Arta. 

Beautiful campua on wooded ahorea of Lake Mlchliaa. 

near Chlcado. 

Gymnaalum. tennia conrta and bathlad beach available. 
For book of fiewa and courses not only bi tbe School of 

Mnsic. but Sumner C<liiags<f Liberal Arta and School of Orttory. 

write Tho Aro^ilent,' ttooni 514, Northwefftem University Btdg.. 

Chksgo. 



TRINITY SCHOOL 

OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Daily Tmining in the Music of the 
Episcopal Church for Organists and 
Choirmasters. 

Catal€>gue on request 

FELIX LAMOND, Director 

90 Trinity Place, New York 
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A cantata for the Quadricentennial Celebration of the Protestant 
Reformation* OfficiaUy endorsed by the J<Mnt Lutheran Committee 

Musk h H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 

Text arranged by Luther D. Reed, D.D, 



f 



Price 75 cents net 

[HE music is conceived in the loftiest spirit and abounds in inspiring themes of 
great vitality and power. The work is characterized by splendid soli for 
soprano, tenor and baritone and several choruses of great breadth and vigor. 
The text is arranged from the Holy Scripture, portraying the foundation, decay and 
restoration of the City of 066. 

Aside from Its definite relation to the Quadricentennial celebration, the cantata is 
admirably suited for church use at any time. 



3 East 43d St 



A copy of ibis cantata sent on approval 

G. SCHIRMER 



New Yoric 



Jl 



For 
Choral Society or School Chorus 

The American Flag 

A Patriotic Cantata 

for 

Solo, Voice, Chorus, and Orchestra 

The Words by 

Joseph Rodman Drake 

Set to Music by 

Carl Busch 

A simple setting of the famous 
poem which shotild be on the pro- 
gramme of every Church Society and 
School Chorus at the present time. 

Price 50 cents 



The H. W. Gray Co. 

2 West 45th St., New York 
Sole mieatn for NOVBLLO & CO., Ltd. 



Just Published 

Six Russian Songs 

No. 1. My Lips Are Seal'd Biekbman 

No. 2. My Field - - Sokoior 

No. 3. Don Juan's Serenade Korganor 

No. 4. Thou'rt Like the Dawn Vnngei 

No. 5. A Hebrew Melody Korganor 

No. 6. The Little Bells - Steinberg 

Eaglish Version by Stewart A, Trench 
Edited by J. M. Medyedieff 



Price, Comptetein 1 Vol., Postpaid, $1.00 
The H. W. Gray Co. 

Sole Agents for 

Noyello { Co., Ltd. 

a West 45th St, New Toric 
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II 
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Organs Built and Building for E'DUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 



Harvard University 

Andover Theological Seminary 

College of the City of New York 

St. Paul's Chapel, Columbia University 

Sage Chapel, Cornell University 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Camegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Camegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

School of Approved Design^ Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 

Cabel Hall, University of Virginia 
*Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

McClain High School, Greenfield, Ohio 

N. Y. Protestant Episcopal School, N. Y. City 
*Lafayette College, Elaston, Pa. 

Central High School, Washington, D. C. 

Finney. Chapel, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 

Mt. St. Mary*s Seminary, Scranton, Pa. 
*Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

* In procen- _ 
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BSIED ON THE 15TPOF EVERY MONTH 
SUBSCRIPTION $1. PER ANNUM 

OFFICrAL ORCAN OF THE 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

COPYRIGHT 141< BY THE H. W. CRAY COMPANY 



SUMMARY WOF CONTENTS 



EDITORIALS 
SHORT STUDIES OF GREAT MASTERPIECES: 

" path6tique," by p. TSCHAIKOWSKY 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC PAST AND PRESENT 

CfiSAR FRANCK 

HARVEY GRACE 

ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 

DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS 

FACTS, RUMORS, AND REMARKS 

THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

SUGGESTED SERVICE LIST 

MUSIC PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST MONTH 

EASTER MUSIC 
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only are there cathedral chimes, snare drum, 
bass drum, tam-tam, or, to quote the Paw- 
tucket Times, *' tom-toms," castanets, but 
the player can enliven a fugue of Buxtehude 
or Bach by introducing the **fire gong, train 
effect, steamboat and bird whistles, auto 
horn, tambourines, electrit bell, horse trot, 
triangle, and cymbal." My darling, what 
would'st thou have more? The tremulant 
is of course not forgotten. 



If 



^£Z 



9IB 



9£: 



S;attdt:iails 



I 





RGANISTS should be interested 
in a new ** motion picture pipe 
organ-orchestra," now used in 
a theater in Pawtucket, R. I. 
The Times of that city gives a description. 
It appears that this organ has **a high grade 
concert piano, built for hard professional 
usage." In other words, an instrument that 
will withstand the smiting of formidable, 
heroic pianists of the Boanerges school, who 
may truly be said to be **at the piano." 
This organ seems to be fully equipped; not 



E are indebted to Mr. Hugo 
Goodwin, A.A.G.O., organist of 
the New England Congrega- 
tional Church of Chicago, for a 
ist of one thousand pieces which he has 
played without repetition. The list was 
completed on October 26, 1916, and it is 
fair to assume that Mr. Goodwin is now well 
on his way towards the two thousandth. 
There is one surprising omission in the 
published list: we miss a transcription of 
Mascagni's Intermezzo. 



HE *'New Theatrical Dictionary,'* 
published at London in 1792, 
devotes three pages and a quar- 
ter to oratorios. There is this 
delightful little preface: "This species of the 
drama was introduced into England by Mr. 
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Handel, and carried on during his life with 
great success. It was borrowed from the 
Concerts Spirituel of our volatile neighbors 
on the Continent, but conducted in a manner 
more agreeable to the native gravity and 
solidity of this nation.'* This misinforma- 
tion is as nothing to the notice of ** Messiah, 
Orat. set by Mr. Handel.'* 

Listen to this : * * This excellent oratorio was 
originally performed about the year 1741 ; but 
by some unaccountable caprice in the public 
taste met with a very cold reception. The 
composer thereupon went over to Dublin, 
where it was honored with universal applause; 
and on his return to England, it found all the 
approbation it was entitled to, and has ever 
since been the favorite of the admirers of this 
species of composition." 

Where did this story of the first perform- 
ance of *'The Messiah** in London start? 
Perhaps in the ** Memoirs of the Life of the 
late George Frederic Handel'* by John 
Mainwaring (London, 1760). Mainwaring, 
speaking of Handel hoping to **find'* favor 
and encouragement in a distant capital 
(Dublin), states: '*For even his 'Messiah* 
had met with a cold reception.** (How 
Mainwaring praised Dublin! "Dublin has 
always been famous for the gaiety and 
splendor of its court, the opulence and spirit 
of its principal inhabitants, the valor of its 
military, and the genius of its learned men.") 
Burney. in his "Account of the Commemora- 
tion*' followed Mainwaring, although ■ he 
came to a contrary opinion in the fourth 
volume of his "History.** One Westrop, in a 
preface to his edition of "The Messiah," was 
precise: he fixed the date of the fall as Sept. 
12, 1741 — "two days before the oratorio was 
completed." Sir John Hawkins says that 
the oratorio was first given at Covent Garden 
in 1741 under the name "A Sacred Oratorio." 
"As it consisted chiefly of choruses, and the 
airs contained in it were greatly inferior to 
most of his operas and former oratorios, it 
was but coldly, received by the audience." 

After "The Messiah" was produced at 
Dublin in 1742, it had little or no success in 
London until about 1750. Was this because 
bigots objected to the subject? We know 
that for some reason or other Handel called 
the work in London "A Sacred Oratorio," 
for several years. 



Apropos of Handel, why do many concert- 
givers in this country spell his name Haendel 
on their programs? There is some excuse 
for a German doing this; there is no excuse 
for an English-speaking singer, fiddler, pianist. 

This reminds us that many years ago, a 
German prima donna, well known here, sang 
"Ocean, thou mighty monster," in German. 
Asked why she did not sing it in English, she 
said: "Was not Weber a German?" nor 
could she be persuaded of the fact that Weber 
wrote his "6beron" for an English text and 
for production in London. 




N 1846 a translation into English 
of Jean Paul's "Flegeljahre" 
was published in Boston. The 
title was "Walt and Vult, or The 
Twins." In the curious romance is this 
passage: "The German artistical public never 
bite more deeply than in wounds and 
anomalies. I mean merely this: that, for 
instance, a painter is very well recommended, 
and paid by the public, who paints, perhaps, 
something with his left foot, or a horn- 
player who blows the horn with his nose, or a 
harper who seizes the harp with his teeth, or 
a poet who makes verses, but only in his 
sleep, and in the same way a performer on 
the flauto traverso who sometimes plays 
well, may enjoy the second advantage of 
Dulan and be totally blind. I once gave to 
a bassoon-player and a bass violinist who 
traveled' together the advice that to make 
their fortune one should engage to play the 
bass viol upon the bassoon, and the other 
the bassoon upon the viol.** 

Reading this we wondered who "Dulan" 
was. The word is evidently a misprint for 
Dulon, Friedrich Ludwig Dulon, a blind 
flute virtuoso (1769-1826), who made great 
concert tours, was at the court of Petrograd 
(1796- 1 860), and later lived at Stendal, 
then Wiirzburg. An incompetent oculist 
treating him for ophthalmia when he was 
eight years old blinded him for life. He 
began his concert tours when he was thirteen 
years old. Does any one play his composi- 
tions to-day or know his name? Wolke of 
Dresden invented for Dulon a raised and 
movable alphabet, so that the latter wrote 
his autobiography in two volumes, "The Life 
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and Opinions of the Blind Piute Player 
Dulon, dictated by himself" (Zurich, 1807- 
08). 




HERE has been talk of late 
concerning the advisability of 
soloists at symphony concerts. 

Some regret that the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra brings no soloist here, 
although it employs them freely in Boston. 
Last season (191 5-1 9 16) there were thirteen 
soloists in the twenty-four Boston concerts. 
Disagreeable things have been said here 
about Dr. Muck's attitude towards soloists, 
and special reference has been made to a 
concert in Boston when there was ** dis- 
agreement" between the conductor and Mr. 
Josef Hofmann. If 'the story were told in 
full, Mr. Hofmann's conduct in playing 
Schumann's concerto at the second of the 
pair of concerts would not be to his credit. 
But let us speak of the general rather than of 
the particular. 

There are many who believe that an or- 
chestral concert is more dignified if only 
orchestral pieces are played. There is this 
exception: when a solo violin or violoncello 
or piano is practically an instrument in 
ensemble. The appearance of a celebrated 
singer is certainly disturbing. The audience 
fidgets through the opening orchestral piece. 
The women are interested as much in her 
costume as in her singing. The concerto 
chosen by a fiddler or pianist is not always 
in harmony with the general scheme of the 
program. In nine cases out of ten there is a 
disturbing sense of aggressive personality. 

But the great public clamors for soloists. 
Managers must have at least one eye on the 
box office. In all probability the receipts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra would fall 
off greatly in its own city, if no distinguished 
soloists were announced for a coming season. 




OME years ago all this was 
threshed out in musical periodi- 
cals of Germany. It was then 
suggested that there should be 
two sets of concerts: one for purely orchestral 
works; the other for soloists with relieving 
orchestral pieces. This subject was dis- 
cussed, as were the questions whether the 



hall should be dimly lighted; whether the 
soloist or chorus should be concealed from 
view; whether the orchestra might not be 
hidden, as at Bayreuth; whether the members 
of the orchestra should not wear a more 
artistic dress than the customary suit of 
solemn black. Would the effect of the music 
be enlarged, if the players of a symphony by 
Mozart or Haydn, a suite by Bach, a con- 
certo grosso of Handel wore the court dress 
of the period and sported wigs? 




OME might say that a concerto 
for fiddle or piano has a right 
to be heard in a symphony 
concert, if the music be good, 
but that the time of the violoncello concerto 
is over. It is true that the literature of the 
violoncello is not rich; it is also true that the 
instrument itself soon wearies the ear. It 
was Hanslick who said that after the violon- 
cellist had played his sweet cantilena he 
spent the rest of the time in catching flies up 
and down the strings. Perhaps the violon- 
cello will disappear as a solo instrument in 
symphony concerts before the passing of the 
younger generation; but the virtuoso violon- 
cellist will *'die hard" in the symphony hall. 
Think of the instruments that figured 
prominently in early orchestral concerts. 
In the second season of our Philharmonic 
Society there was a **Dialogo Brillante" for 
flute and clarinet. The clarinet had its 
concertino in the third. Would a modern 
audience endure Lindpaintner's Sinfonia 
concertante for flute, oboe, clarinet., bassoon, 
and horn, (March, 1845).? Perhaps the solo 
for harp played by Mme. Jenny Lazare (1845) 
would delight it. The flute was then con- 
sidered as something more than a water-logged 
instrument. And what is to be said of a 
duetto for cornets? It was played in 1846 
by Messrs. A. and H. B. Dodworth. There 
were solo pieces for oboe, bassoon, trumpet; 
for "French horn with echo," saxhorns. 
Bochsa's "Dialogo Brillante, " for flute and 
clarinet, was played several times, even as 
late as the fifties. 

At the first concert of the Paris Conserva- 
tory orchestra (March 9, 1828) there was a 
solo for comet, which was then a new instru- 
ment. Solos for oboe were common. Bas- 
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soon, horn, flute were used commonly as 
soIq instruments. 

Looking over the records of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra for the last twenty-five 
years in Boston, we find solos for flute, horn, 
oboe, but very few. 




R. HERMAN FINCK of Lon- 
don is incensed by the ** persis- 
tent introduction of 'ragtime* 
into modern musical plays and 
revues." This music is to him inexpressibly 
vulgar. He cites Gilbert and Sullivan who 
never needed ** eccentricities of this nature" 
to win their deserved popularity. Mr. Finck 
has this to say as an ethnologist: *'He is 
quite at a loss to understand how it happens 
that Americans, who, as everyone knows, 
regard men of color with aversion, should 
choose their mannerisms as a basis for what 
can be now designated their national music." 
It takes an outsider, a cool observer, to settle 
the vexed question: What constitutes Ameri- 
can music? It would be useless to direct 
Mr. Finck's attention to examples of rag- 
time in the works of European composers who 
never were acquainted with negroes as men 
or musicians. 




I ERE have been protests against 
the performance of C6sar 
Franck's violin sonata by the 
accomplished pianist, Mr. Bauer, 

remarkable Mr. Casals, violon- 
reply has been made that 



and the 
cellist. The 
Franck himself arranged his sonata for the 
violoncello instead of the violin. Where is 
the authority for this statement? Last 
March the sonata was performed in London 
by Mr. Mark Hambourg, pianist, and Mr. 
Lionel Tertis, the viola player. The Times 
then said that inasmuch as Franck himself 
had set one of his organ pieces for violin 
and harmonitun, the London musicians need 
not be blamed for transferring the violin part 
of the sonata to the viola. **True, it was 
startling to hear the familiar phrases suddenly 
speaking gruflBy, as it were out of their 
boots. But had Franck written the sonata 
for viola, and then had a violinist taken it 
for himself, it would have sounded just as 
oddly in our ears to hear the deep-mouthed 



sentences sung in a delicate treble. What 
made Saturday's performance still more odd 
was that some wag had seemingly deluded 
Mr. Hambourg into a belief that Franck 
meant all his octaves and his chords to be 
markedly arpeggio'd, when, of course, he 
meant no such thing." 

We do not follow the writer's reasoning 
about the right to transfer the violin part to 
the viola. That Franck made an arrange- 
ment of one of his organ pieces for violin and 
harmonium has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. By the way, which is this organ piece? 
In 1873 Franck made a transcription of the 
Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, the third of the 
six pieces for organ, dedicated to Saint-Saens 
and composed at least ten years before, but 
the transcription is for harmonium and piano. 
The answer to the statement of the T-imes is 
that if Franck had conceived his sonata for 
viola and piano or for violoncello and piano 
he would have thus written it. Neither one 
of the substituted instruments gives the same 
effect; although some ill-natured person has 
said that Mr. Casals plays the violin most 
artistically on the violoncello. 




ASCAGNI has written another 
opera to be produced at Naples. 
So far he is the Single-Speech 
Hamilton of the operatic world, 
[t has been said, however, that Hamilton 
really made other speeches that were at least 
respectable. The French have a rude saying 
that every writer has one book in his belly. 
Mascagni had his *'Cavalleria Rusticana"; 
Leoncavallo had his *' Pagliacci." Will Mone- 
mezzi be a third name to be joined to theirs? 



ORIS GODOUNOV" has been 

I (cu\ performed in English, first at 
\\^y\ Birmingham (Eng.). The task 
' would seem to be easier than 

that of performing ** Louise," in English, for 
Charpentier's opera is peculiarly Parisian, 
not merely by reason of the festival on Mont- 
martre — this act seems to us the weakest— 
but by the prevailing spirit, the basing the 
action on the relationship between parents 
and children, the domestic scenes, as that 
which follows the return of the father from 
his work, the evening meal. A fastidious 
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composer has said that the music of this 
scene reeks with onion soup. No higher 
tribute could be paid Charpentier. 

Boris, on the other hand, might be any 
ruler in a country known only in the operatic 
geography with its description of outlandish 
manners and customs. 




YOUNG Russian composer Ostro- 
glazoff has composed an ** Illus- 
tration for Orchestra** of two 
passages in the Book of the 
.^.evelation. He pictures in tones Death on 
the pale horse. One critic admitted that 
the composer gives a ** fairly interesting 
picture of a prancing steed," a mere detail of 
the vision to which he wishes to give musical 
expression. The Times was more flippant. 
**You might say of this as much as Bishop 
Hare said of the Book of Job : * The perform- 
ance is very well for a young man,' but not 
more. " Several rides in music come to mind: 
Liszt's ''Mazeppa," Schubert's "Eri King," 
Faust and Mephistopheles in the last part of 
Berlioz's "Damnation of Faust"; '^The Wild 
Huntsman" of C6sar Franck and Weber; 
RaflE's episode in the symphony based on 
Burger's ballad. How did the Russian sug- 
gest the rider Death? How did he express 
the fact that the horse was pale? Did he 
invent a new rhythmic figure ? We remember 
seeing in our childhood a picture of Death 
on the Pale Horse. It was hung with 
engravings: **The Court of Death." **The 
Death-bed of Daniel Webster, " Cole's *' Voy- 
age of Life," and "Washington Irving and 
his Friends." 




R. VICTOR BENHAM has 
brought out in London a sonata 
of his composition for violin and 
piano. From fifteen to twenty 
years ago he gave, a recital in this country in 
which he played, according to the program, 
a piano sonata by Saint-Saens. Now no 
list of Saint-Saens's works contains a piano 
sonata. Did Mr. Benham then play a 
sonata of his own, attributing it to the 
French composer; had Saint-Saens confided 
to him a manuscript, that was afterwards 
thrown aside as a youthful indiscretion, or 
did Saint-Saens write the violin sonata bear- 



ing Mr. Benham's name? We are inclined 
to answer the last question *^No!" if the 
criticisms in the London journals were not 
wholly unfair. 




KOVEN is 
person. It 



R. REGINALD DE 

another aggrieved 

seemed to us that the critics 
^ here — at least those on the most 
influential newspapers — treated kindly his 
"Canterbury Pilgrims"; they even stretched 
points to be brotherly. And now he writes 
letters to critics and newspapers and he talks 
and lectures about the ignorance or stupidity 
or prejudices of these same men. It was 
Mr. De Koven who, interviewed, long before 
the production of his latest opera, or operetta, 
admitted that it was a most melodious work, 
while other composers ngw living, as Debussy 
and Richard Strauss, are nolj melodists. But 
it seems that the critics did not pay due 
attention to his statements. 




HERE is startling information in 
Mr. Konrad Berkovici's article, 
*'The Sexuality of Musical In- 
struments," published in Bruno's. 
"Some women, Saxons and Teutons, play 
wind instruments. Not the flute, not the 
comet." The statement is not true. We 
know excellent female flutists and cometistst 
professionals and amateurs. "Seldom have 
blue-eyed violinists reached any artistic 
height." "A woman violinist is a compara- 
tive rarity." Tut, tut — likewise, go too. 
"Musical literature does not contain a single 
composition for the violin written by a 
woman." Another false statement, hardly 
necessary to answer. " Tschaikowgky 's 
music strongly suggests Oscar Wilde's litera- 
ture. " Yes, and Richard Strauss's reminds 
one of Jonathan Edwards on the Will. Gypsy 
women never play the violin. "This is ac- 
counted for when one thinks of their jealous 
natiu-e. " For the sound of the violin Mr. 
Berkovici informs us is *' female." The vio- 
linist is generally a ** masculine man of good 
strong build and full of vigor -and life; while 
the second is effeminate, showy, soft, and 
silky" — like Mr. Schulz, for example, Mr. 
Casals, Mr. Malkin, Victor Herbert, Anton 
Hekking, or the lamented Fritz Giese. 
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VIII 

Symphony No. VI., * ' PatWtique, " by P. 
Tschaikowsky, opus 76. First per- 
formance, October 28, 1893. 




HERE are few traditional formulae 
in music criticism more per- 
sistent, in the face of plentiful 
evidence against them, than the 
oft-repeated statements that Tschaikowsky 
was a prophet of pessimism and nothing else, 
that his music, shrouded in gloom, is destruc- 
tive of all joy, and that the Path^tique 
Symphony in particular, his swan-song, was 
a final negation of the value of life, a sort of 
suicide's symphony. People even used to 
say, in order to explain the strange coinci- 
dence of his death little more than a week 
after the first performance of it, ' that he had 
actually committed suicide. Even had this 
been true, however, the criticism which 
sees in the symphony only negation would 
Tiave remained superficial. There is too 
much joy, power, organic beauty in it for 
that. Years ago, when the overwhelming 
impression made by the first performances 
was still vivid, the present writer tried to 
insist upon this aspect in the following 
comment : 

"One summer evening at the seashore 
twQr of us played a four-hand arrangement 
of Tschaikowsky's Path^tique Symphony. 
Our three or four listeners were breathlessly 
attentive; outside the stillness was intense; 
and when the last slow notes died away — 
those reiterated B*s with which the universe 
seems to run down — there was absolute 
silence. It was a moment that reminded 
one of Thomson's *City of Dreadful Night.' 
The mind for a moment hung breathless. 
One was impressed with the sense of fate, 
of immensity, of helplessness. . . . Yet, to 

'Tschaikowsky, bom in 1840, died of cholera at 
Ptetrograd, November 6, 1893. 



some of us, the music exhaled also a redeem- 
ing nobility, its grief was not dishevelled or 
prostrate. No man, we held, could write 
such music in the chaos of utter despair. . . . 
Art in general, we continued, was essentially 
(and happily) incapable of expressing mere 
despair or other such blasting emotions; for 
the primary fact of art was that it was 
organized, beautiful expression, which re- 
quired in the artist self-command, moral 
force, mental clarity and composure. And 
we insisted that the beauty of Tschaikow- 
sky's symphony was a sufficient voucher for 
the sanity of his mind at the hour of writing. 
The mere sadness of the music proved noth- 
ing; its clearness, its well-wrought form, its 
exuberant beauty, bespol^e the balanced 
mind."' 

Since these lines were written their essen- 
tial truth has been verified by the letters of 
the composer.* Never in all his life had he 
been happier, more conscious of high creative 
power, than during the composition of this 
symphony. *'I am now wholly occupied," 
he writes on February 22, 1893, *'with the 
new work, and it is hard for me to tear myself 
away from it. I believe it comes into being 
as the best of all my works. " The next day 
he writes : 

** I must tell you that I find myself in most 
congenial mood over my work. You know 
that I destroyed the symphony which I 
composed in part in the fall and had orches- 
trated. I did well, for it contained little 
that was good: it was only an empty jingle 
without true inspiration. During my jour- 
ney I thought out another symphony, this 
time a program-S3miphony, witb 9. program 
that should be a riddle to every one._ May 
they break their heads over it! It will be 
entitled 'Program Symphony' (No. 6). This 
program is wholly subjective, and often 
during my wanderings, composing it in my 
mind, I have wept bitterly. Now, on my 
return, I set to work on the sketches, and I 
worked so passionately and so quickly that 
the first movement was finished in less than 
four days, and a sharply defined appearance 
of the other movements came into my mind. 

'"Pessimism in Music,'* Daniel Gregory Mason, 
Boston Transcript, December 14, 1901. 

*Life and Letters of Tschaikowsky, edited by his 
brother, Modeste Tschaikowsky. 
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Half of the third movement is already 
finished. The form of this symphony will 
present much that is new; among other 
things, the finale will be no noisy allegro, but, 
on the contrary, a very long drawn-out 
adagio. You would not believe what pleas- 
ure it is for me to know that my time is not 
yet past, that I am still capable of work 
Perhaps I am mistaken, but I do not think 
so. Please speak to no one except Modeste 
about it.'* 

In the following autumn he tells his friend 
Davidoff, to whom the symphony is dedi- 
cated, *'I consider it the best, especially the 
most open-hearted of all my works**; and 
' to his publisher he says: ** I give you my word 
of honor that never in my life have I been so 
contented, so proud, so happy, in the knowl- 
edge that I have written a good piece. " 

The First Movement 

The mood of gloom characteristic of much 
of the first and last movements of the sym- 
phony^ is established at once by the opening 
Adagio, written for the darker, lower regis- 
ters of the deeper-toned instruments which 
Tschaikowsky has employed more imagina- 
tively perhaps than any other composer. 
Over the somber harmonies of the contra- 
basses the bassoon outlines a prefiguring 
version of the main theme, deprived of all its 
nervous vigor, halting, weary, laboring, as it 
were, under an extreme of lassitude. Within 
the six-measure phrase the characteristic 
four-note motive is heard four times, rising 
higher each time, and becoming more em- 
phatic the last time by the lengthening of its 
final notes (Figure I, a). Nearly a whole 
measure of silence adds indescribably to the 
depth of the grief expressed. The phrase, 
at first in the subdominant key of E minor, is 
repeated with a cadence deflected to the 
dominant of the central key, B minor, and 
several times echoed. 

Thereupon, with the Allegro non iroppo, 
the main body of the movement begins 
with the emphatic statement of the subject 
by the strings (Figure I, ft), answered by the 

« The Pathetic Symphony has been arranged for 
two hands by Pachulsky and for four hands by the 
composer. The references in this analysis are to the 
former version. There is a miniature orchestral score, 
published by Donajowsld. 



(a) 



Figure I. 



Adagvo. 



crescendo. 




( 6 ) A llegro non troppo. 
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Wood-wind, and slightly developed. During 
this development, at the second measure on 
page 5, will be seen the first instance of a 
device dear to Tschaikowsky, by which he 
is in the habit of getting much of that effect 
of restless nervous agitation, often verging 
on hysteria, which is so characteristic of 
him: the rhythmic diminution of a theme to 
notes of shorter value (in this case quarters 
becoming eighths), by which a movement 
Redoubles its impetuosity. With the ninth 
measure on this page the theme cedes place 
momentarily to episodic matter, made up of 
jumping bow passages for strings and more 
sustained bits of melody for wind; and this 
new mood of gay animation is carried on by 
a new motive, with staccato repeated notes 
for violins, entering at page 6, measure 2. 
The digression is temporary, however. At 
the Un^poco anitnando the trumpets and 
trombones reintroduce motive a in. more 
extended form, answered by the staccato 
figure from wood-wind and then from strings. 
The first of the many climaxes of this ever 
restless movement, thus initiated, dies quickly 
away in the many times repeated staccato 
figure, falling lower and lower; it is left in the 
cellos only, gradually slowing down; and 
violas, rising sadly, hesitantly to high E 
sharp, leave, so. to speak, an empty stage. 

Thus prepared, the second theme, a melody 
of lovely tender feeling if of somewhat banal 
phraseology, enters teneramenie, molto can* 
tabilcy con espansione in muted violins and 
cellos, in D major. The repetitions of its 
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motives, the curve of its outline, the expres- 
sive dissonances with which it is harmonized, 
all give it the effect of a message of consola- 
tion in bereavement or despair. It is des- 
tined to two repetitions, once more fully and 
poignantly orchestrated (page 12), once re- 
duced to a mere murmur and echo (bottom 
of page 13); but before the first of these 
comes a rather long Moderato mosso, intro- 
duced for the sake of contrast, which, in 
spite of its attractiveness in itself, rather 
militates against the unity of impression of 
the movement as a whole. 

With the sudden loud chord on page 14 
begins a tumultuous and highly dramatic 
development section, the chief elements in 
which are as follows : 

I. A savage fugato on the main theme, 
announced by the G strings of the violins 
feroce e fortissimo and taken up by different 
groups with constantly increasing turmoil. 

II. Page 16, measure 4. While other 
groups keep up insistently the sixteenth- 
note figtu'e that has thus arisen, the trumpets 
reassert the rhythm if not the notes of the 
third phrase of the second theme. 

III. A new climax, beginning at the top 
of page 17 with a sort of chorale intoned by 
trombones over a basso ostinato (another 
favorite device of Tschaikowsky) and pro- 
ceeding by ** diminution** to new frenzy. 

IV. As this dies away to nothing but a 
D fiat pedal point at the bottom of page 18, 
the motive of the first subject is heard, 
sounded as if tentatively and followed by 
long pauses. These became shorter and 
shorter, and a new climax carried on by the 
same devices leads, at the bottom.^ of page 
19, to the recapitulation of the main theme. 

It is now stated fortissimo by the full brass, 
and presently in quick alternation between 
strings and wood-wind. It is as it were, 
torn limb from limb in a scene of indescrib- 
able fury, which finally settles down into 
the relentless passion of the most powerful 
passage in this movement — that extending 
through pages 22 and 23. For sustained 
emotional power this has few rivals in modem 
orchestral music. 

The second theme returns in the key of B 
major, and with more harmonic elaboration 
at first; and the nobly simple coda, with its 
iterant descending scale plucked by all the 



strings and its chorale-like harmonies for 
brass and wind, brings the movement to an 
impressive close. 

The Second Moiemeni 

After the glooms and agitations of the 
opening movement, the Allegro con grazia, 
filling as it does the place of the minuet of 
scherzo in other symphonies, brings the 
relief of graceful melody and charming 
orchestration. Its chief theme, in 5-4 time 
(Figure II), is a model for the treatment 
of this unusual but delightful measure. The 



Figure II. 



A llegro eon graxia. ^ 




doubt which sometimes arises in the handling 
of it by an unskillful composer as to whether 
it is to be treated as2-t-3or3-t-2is avoided 
by dividing the third beat into a triplet, thus 
calling attention to its prominence in the 
scheme (2 + 3) adopted without impeding, 
as an accent would have done, the free flow 
of the melody. On its repetition a graceful 
counter-melody in contrary motion is added. 
The ** contrast** section (page 31), harping 
upon dominant harmony, contains many at- 
tractive details of orchestration necessarily 
omitted from the piano version. The return 
of the theme is entrusted to the wood-wind 
instruments in a body, while the strings play 
the piquant staccato scales in contrary 
direction. 

The Trio {Con dolcezza e flebile) is entirely 
constructed on a pedal point, the persistent 
five-beat pulsation of which is emphasized 
by a kettle-drum. Against this background, 
suggesting fatalism, phrases of intensely 
poignant melancholy are silhouetted. After 
the return of the first part, the movement 
**runs down*' with a short coda in which the 
two themes are combined. 
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The Third Movement 

This stirring march owes much of its 
effectiveness to the breadth of scale on which 
it is laid out; great charm is elicited from the 
texture of eighth notes (some instruments in 
triplets against others in duplets) before any 
salient melodic figure emerges at all; and the 
dominating motive, appearing only at the 
ninth measure, is not made into a complete 
theme until the appearance of the key of E 
major after five pages of the piano version 
(and twenty of the full score). The motive 
is one of singularly striking rhythmic charac- 
ter, with its sudden forcible wrenching away 
of the accent from its sixth note where we 
expect it to the erratic and long-held seventh 
one, the A (see Figure III. a). This makes 
it stand out saliently from the homogeneous 
texture of its background whenever and 
wherever it appears; and when it is tossed 
back and forth from instrument to instru- 
ment it becomes, thanks to this character, 
highly exciting. 

Figure III. 
(a) Motive underlying the Third Movement. 






(b) March theme derived from it. 
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It is, howevers purely incidental at first, 
as it appears in measures 9-12, to the tripping 
theme in G major, which is presented at the 
beginning, opposed by the contrast theme in 
B minor (page 42, measure 8), and repeated 
with "trimmings" on page 43. With the 
pianissimo at the bottom of the next page it 
begins to vindicate its importance by appear- 
ing, at first timidly, but with increasing 
assertiveness, and gathering confidence until 
it finally assumes the proportions of a com- 
plete march, in the related key of E major 
(Figure III, b). With its arrival thus at 
maturity, the rhythm of triplets which has 
heretofore been primary becomes secondary 
and goes into the bass. 

A subordinate theme soon appears on the 



dominant, made up of a highly vigorous 
motive for violins, attacked with the heels 
of the bows, answered by a more graceful 
phrase for wind, aerated by pizzicato cellos 
and violas (last five measures on page 47). 
After brief development this gives way to 
the march theme once more. 

All the first part of the movement, centered 
in G major, is now rehearsed (pages 50-53) ; 
but this time the climactic passage on the 
main motive is even longer and far more 
exciting than before, occupying the better 
part of three pages. Over a pedal point on 
A, reinforced by tremolo strings in rising 
lines, brass and wind instruments keep up a 
quick fire of the motive, positively thrilling 
in effect. From softest pianissimo the tone 
volume increases by subtle gradations to 
fortissimo, the rhythmic changes contribu- • 
ting further to the excitement* The acme 
comes in a series of wild whirling scales, at 
the end of which the whole orchestra launches 
itself on the theme, given now in the central 
key of G major, without any subordinate 
rhythm, and carried, through added and 
powerful development, to a jubilant con- 
clusion. 

The Fourth Movement 

The chief melody of this beautiful Adagio 
with its descending phrases so full of plangent 
grief, and the steady rise of its continuation 
to high D and equally steady decline of two 
octaves, each accent given poignancy by a 
suspension of the harmony, is one of Tschai- 
kowsky's finest creations. It is quite free 
from the sentimentality that mars the second 
theme of the first movement. It is heard 
twice, the second time with a descent into 
those tonal Infernos where the composer's 
sadness finds so congenial an atmosphere. 

A second theme, noble, earnest, follows 
immediately, in D major, built up to a 
powerful climax. The main theme, returning 
almost at once, is made throughout page 70 
the text of an impressive new climax, cul- 
minating in a still more overwhelming re- 
statement of it over a pedal point F sharp>. 
and punctuated by those famous uncanny 
remonstrances of the stopped horns. This 
is the last paroxysm of agony. Solemn 
trombones (top of page 72) suggest religious 
resignation, and the second theme, now in 
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minor, brings its more human solace. Lower * 
and lower it sinks, slower and slower grows 
the pulsation of the low B, until it finally 
goes out like a candle flame in a dark night. 

Mr. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the Russian 
pianist, has given the following account of 
the first performances of the symphony: 

**I was present at the first performance, in 
St. Petersburg, under Tschaikowsky's own 
direction, of his Symphonic Path^tique, at 
which he was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. The ovation on his appearance 
lasted five or six minutes, the orchestra giving 
the * Tusch ' three times. Poor Tschaikowsky, 
who was very shy, was most uncomfort- 
able, and wanted to begin the symphony. 
But now comes a curious thing. After the 
first movement, the applause was very slight, 
and as the work progressed, it became more 
perfunctory, until at the end everyone waS 
, visibly disappointed. This was due in part 
to the unaccustomed style of the work, the 
tragic gloom of the first and last movements, 
and the very somber ending, and in part to 
Tschaikowsky's unsatisfactory rendering. He 
was a poor conductor. . . . Tschaikowsky 
was certainly not in a pessimistic frame of 
mind when he wrote it. He used to say that 
he was unhappy when he was young, because 
he did not understand himself, but that 
as he grew older, he also grew happier. . . . 
A week later' he was dead of cholera, and 
the general love that was felt for him was 
shown at the funeral. It was a national 
pageant. Even the public schools were 
closed that day. The Symphonic Path^tique 
was given again in St. Petersburg ten days' 
after the original performance, and led this 
time by Napravnik, one of our greatest 
conductors. Here for the first time the 
people seemed to realize the value of this 
beautiful work. The enthusiasm was great. 
During the Adagio lamentoso many people 
wept, and fromi that tiine this swan-song of 
Tschaikowsky has beea considered his 
greatest and most representative work." 

*Mr. Gabrilowitsch has slightly underestimated 
both these periods of time. 



{To be continued) 
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RANCK'S Three Chorals are 
sometimes announced on re- 
cital programs as Choral Pre- 

ludes. Presumably organists 

feel that the word ** Choral" is suggestive 
of a mere hymn tune rather than of a long ' 
important movement, and alter Franck's title 
accordingly. But a Choral Prelude is a 
definite musical form, and as these three 
works are certainly not cast in that form it is 
a pity to miscall them. They have nothing 
of the choral prelude about them beyond 
the fact that their main themes are of a 
hymnlike character. They are fine exam- 
ples of the large variation form brought 
to perfection by Beethoven in his last works. 
Franck's music has much of the lofty and 
remote feeling of Bach, but in regard to forai 
and methods of development it is clear that 
he looked more to Bonn than to Leipsic. 

The Three Chorals are full of interest from 
a structural point of view, No. i especially so. 
I propose to analyze them somewhat fully, 
because, more perhaps than any of the com- 
poser's organ works, they must be thoroughly 
understood to be enjoyed. 

No. I presents us at the outset with a 
departure from '* choral prelude" tradition, 
the choral making its first app€^ance as a 
kind of coda to a. section consisting of several 
subjects also in hymn-like style. It continues 
in this modest r61e until the third variation 
(page lo), from which point it becomes more 
and more insistent, until on page 14 it appears 
on the full organ and ends the work. The 
management of this emergence and final 
triumph of a theme that. had so far been 
kept in the background is as fine as the form 
is novel. Franck used to say of it: "You 
will see the real choral. It is not the choral; 
it is something that grows out of the work." 
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This remark seems cryptic until one care- 
fully examines the musici so let us take the 
subjects set out by Franck, and see how this 
•'growing out" is managed. 

The exposition lasts until the third line 
on page 3, and may be divided into seven 
sections : a, bars 1-8 ; 6,8-15 ; c, 1 5-23 ; d, 23-30 ; 
^. 30-36; /, 36-46. What proves eventually 
to be **the real choral" then follows; we will 
call it g. , Here are the beginnings of these 
seven themes, in their order of entry: 

Fig. I. 
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The first six are more or less connected; 
c is a repetition of a, exact as to the first half, 
but changed as to the second; the rh3rthms 
of b and d are similar; / is a variant of e. It 
may be asked, why not consider the whole 
of these forty-six bars as one section? The 
answer is that Franck evidently regarded 
them as made up of separate themes, for in 
thA first jvariation.. we find only a, c, and e 
treated, and in- the second, d and d. 

Although.the first -appeara^e of the choral 
isin tbe5al&BTacter.af''at)pen^ix to forty-six 
bars of important matter, the end of the first 
variation finds it made a little more of by 
means of fuller laying-out, and with little 
decorative interludes derived from a. It is* 
still suggestive of a coda, however. 

The maestoso passage on page 6 is important 
because it brings on to the scene the figure 
from which a highly expressive theme is 
evolved and used in the second variation. 
This begins on page 7, and is a long free 



Fig. II. 



commentary on a and d, though the former 
is not easily identified owing to its being 
presented in the tonic minor, and merely 
suggested harmonically. The part that 
catches the ear is the melody developed from 
the quotation above. There is some beauti- 
ful harmony in these pages, for instance. 



Fig. III. 
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and (a good example of his use of sliding 
consecutive sevenths) : 

Fig. IV. 
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The pungent discord 

Fig. V. 



in bar two of the first of these extracts is a 
prominent feature subsequently. Very easily 
identified is d (page 8), now treated with 
arpeggio accompaniment. The sudden pltmge 
into the key of a major third below with 
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which it opens is a favorite device of Franck. 
Here it is combined with another character- 
istic effect, — a pedalp oint on the mediant: 



Fig. VI. 



Sw. 







The third variation begins on line 2 of page 
10, and at once begins to bring g (the choral) 
into prominence. We have glances at a on 
page 13, but save for this brief space, and 
during the working-up section which follows, 
g becomes increasingly important, finally 
appearing Jf on pages 14 and 15. 

There is an element of the dramatic in this 
strujggling forth of a theme -from the position 
of pendant to that of principal. One wonders 
if Franck got the idea from Beethoven's 
somewhat analogous procedure in the *' Pro- 
metheus'* music, and in the Finale to the 
'*Eroica, " where what appears to be a theme 
for variations, after being treated twice, 
turns out after all to be merely the bass of 
the real subject. 

While the first two pages of this work are 
perhaps unsatisfactory owing to their restless 
chromaticism, there can be no question as to 
the eloquent and appealing beauty of the 
remainder. Like most of Franck*s music, 
it is on the melancholy side, but its melan- 
choly is of the fine and healthy type that 
stimulates rather than depresses, and it gives 
way to a note of triumph. 

The second choral has for its main theme a 
bold melody of sixteen bars, ending in the 
dominant. It is given out by the pedali 
without preamble of any kind, and has a 
strong passacaglia flavor. Very impressive 
is its first presentment, accompanied chiefly 
by a bare octave F sharp above. It is re- 
peated three times, with varied harmony and 
figuration, the third repetition beginning in 
the subdominant and ending, of course, in 
the tonic. Finer harmonization than Franck 
gives us in these three variations it would be 
difficult to imagine. Unfortunately the long 



section which follows lets us down somewhat. 
It suffers from scrappiness, no fewer than 
four new subjects being announced, all of 
them much less striking than the first. The 
return to the latter is deferred still longer by a 
Largamente con fantasia, the most striking 
feature of which is a descending passage based 
chiefly on diminished thirds, and therefore 
suggestive of the tonal scale. (See Fig. VI.) 
At first sight very odd, the passage be- 
comes simple if the implied harmony 

Fig. VII. 




is borne in mind. 

The first half of the principal subject is 
then treated fugally (with some beautiful 
writing), after which the whole of it is played 
twice on the pedals, with the second subject 
(which first appeared at the end of page 18) 
used above it. There may be some difference 
of opinion as to whether this passage should 
be played with 8 ft. or 16 ft. stops. The 
composer gives no directions, and we should 
therefore be right in continuing with the 
16 ft. pedal already in use. On the other 
hand, the harmony here and there suggests 
that the real bass is in the left-hand part, 
and that a pedal 8 ft. alone would be better. 
This would give the chief subject as a tenor 
solo, — a frequent device in early French 
music, as we have seen. Both methods are 
so feasible that the question must be left 
open. I think, however, we should be safe 
in making the pedal part rather more promi- 
nent than is suggested by Franck: an 8 ft. stop 
of telling (not loud) quality might be added 
to the 16 ft. already drawn. 

Two pages of fine working-up lead to the 
last imposing statement of the chief theme, 
after which one of the secondary subjects 
ends the piece softly. Not so subtle a work 
as the first. No. 2 nevertheless contains some 
splendid music, being always first rate when 
dealing with the opening subject. 

In No. 3 the choral does not appear until 
after two pages of preludial matter consisting 
chiefly of broken arpeggios, — material of 
which considerable use is made later. In 
spite of some chromatic harmony, the choral 
has a distinctly modal flavor. After it has 
been stated twice, with some development of 
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the introductory matter, we come to a section 
marked adagio, in which we find the composer 
in his tenderest and most mystical vein : 

Fig. Vlll. 




N^p' 



After two pages of a lovely stream of 
melody, the first phrase of the adagio is used 
as an interlude to the lines of the choral, the 
latter now richly harmonized, — a most beauti- 
ful passage, this. A powerful climax over 
Franck's favorite pedal on the mediant is 
then worked up, after which we have a couple 
of exciting pages based chiefly on the pre- 
ludial matter, introduced pp. and modulating 
over a series of pedal points through D flat, 
D major, B major to C sharp minor, at which 
point the choral begins to assert itself. Fi- 
nally, after a vigorous crescendo, it appears ff. 
in chords in the right hand, the left hand 
playing arpeggios founded on the introduc- 
tion, and so producing a brilliant and sonor- 
ous ending. 
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Comparison between the three works is 
inevitable. Personally I think that No. 3 is 
by far the best of the set, and its* superiority 
is due largely to the fact of its being based 
on three subjects instead of on six or seven, 
as is the case with its fellows. There is not a 
weak line in it, and its animated and com- 
paratively straightforward character seems 
likely to make it much more popular than 
Nos. I and 2, subtle and beautiful though 
they are. 

The Three Chorals were Franck's last 
works. Just before his death he wished to 
drag himself once more to the organ loft at 
St. Clotilde, in order to settle some details in 
their registration, and the manuscript was 



lying on his bed when the priest came, at his 
earnest desire, to give him his viaticum. 

In order that our survey of Franck's organ 
music may be complete, mention should be 
made of two volumes of pieces published 
posthumously. They were written and sent 
off from time to time to an old friend who 
held an organist's post in the provinces* 
Franck had in view a player of modest 
abilities as an improviser, and therefore many 
of the pieces are short passages for use as 
interludes. There are some long movements, 
and some fine ideas, but the latter are rarely 
made the most of, and the collection gives us 
a mere shadow of the composer of the works 
we have been considering. Perhaps the. 
best of the bunch are some arrangements of 
old carol tunes. These are well worth play- 
ing. There are also some short pieces which 
show the simple side of Franck's art at its 
best, and in spite of the inferior pages 
(which have a pronounced smack of Lef^bure- 
Wely) the voliunes are too good to be neg- 
lected, especially by players who need easy 
pieces for voluntaries or studies. 

Franck*s music is easily identified, not 
only by its breadth and harmonic warmth, 
but by certain little traits, some so pro- 
nounced as to deserve the less complimentary 
title of mannerisms. He is fond of repeat- 
ing a figure with slight changes. Often this 
change takes the form of an enlarged leaf, 
giving an effect of oblique expansion. His 
organ works are full of examples, and he 
made use of some form of the device through- 
out his career. It appears even in his opus i, 
the Trio in F sharp: 

Fig. X 
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Sometimes he employs it with splendid 
effect as a bass, as in the Pri^re for organ. 
A more elastic use of it is to be found in his 
last works, e. g., in the theme of the Finale 
of the Symphony : 

riG. XI. 
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as well as in many accompanimental figures 
in** The Beatitudes.'* 

He shows a strong preference for keys 
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involving the use of many sharps. His most 
rapt and ecstatic strains are usually in the 
key of B, Fit, and C#, and he uses the nota- 
tion of these keys even when the process 
involves a score peppered with double sharps. 
Highly characteristic are certain harmonic 
propensions. Successions of Qths and yths are 
by way of becoming sickly commonplaces to- 
day. They were somewhat of a novelty in 
Franck's time, and he uses them liberally, 
though by making them a basis rather than 
a feature, he strengthens propensions that 
otherwise tend to become cloying. (See 

Fig. 4) 

His fondness for canon and pedal-points 
he perhaps owes to Bach. His canonic 
writing is never dry, and his pedal-points full 
of daring. He was one qf the first to fully 
realize the dramatic and sinister effects to 
be obtained from the mediant ^sed in this 
way. 

His favorite device of modulation by thirds 
is one that is easily recognized. Here is a 
scheme that is used as a basis for a great 
variety of treatments: 

Fig. XII. 
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But the distinguishing feature of Franck's 
best music is its mysticism — a matter of 
spirit rather than letter. With other com- 
posers this subtle quality shows itself in 
isolated passages; with Franck it tinges and 
permeates whole movements. It is an amaz- 
ing fact that this brooding, intimate feeling, 
this subtle aloofness, should be the prime 
characteristic of one whose life, to an tmusual 
degree, was given to drudgery and pot-boiling 
task-work. There can be no more eloquent 
proof of tli6 real greatness oi Franck's per- 
sonality than this ability to rise superior to 
his environment. 

His best work has an undercurrent of sad- 
ness. Apropos of this quality, the following 
extract from a letter written to me recently 
by a distinguished Belgian organist may be of 
interest. He says: **The French call him a 
French master — now! — but his music is true 
Belgian music, with the high colors of the 



Flemish painters and the melancholic and 
tourmentSe melodic line which is characteristic 
of the Walloon people," — a comment worth 
quoting, I think, not only for its acuteness, 
but because it serves to remind us of the 
marked difference between French and the 
more distinctively French School of Debussy 
and Ravel. 

Perhaps this chapter can most fittingly 
conclude with tributes from two of his com- 
patriots. M. Camille Manclair, in his **La 
Religion de la Musique" (Paris, 1909), says 
of Franck: **No one else, has that faculty 
of suave and sensuous mysticism, that unique 
charm, that serene plenitude of fervor, that 
purity of soaring melody, above all, that 
power of joy which springs from a religious 
effusion, that radiant whiteness resulting 
from a harmony at once ingenuous and 
ecstatic. There is no severity in this evan- 
gelical mysticism. Undoubtedly the Organ 
Chorals and pianoforte works are of powerful 
construction, and have the magnificent recti- 
tude which proceeds directly from Bach. 
But Bach is formidable: he thunders, he has 
the robust faith of the Middle Ages, his 
rhythm is colossal; even his gaiety is as 
alarming as the laughter of a giant. Franck 
is enamored of gentleness and consolation, 
and his music rolls into the soul in long waves, 
as on the slack of a moonlit tide. It is 
tenderness itself; divine tenderness borrow- 
ing the humble smile of humanity." He 
hastens to point out, however, that there is 
no lack of passion or romance when these are 
called for. 

And thus the author of ** John Christophe": 
*' Franck stood outside the Wagnerian move- 
ment, in a serene and fecund solitude. To 
the attraction which he exercised by his 
genius, his personality, and his moral great- 
ness, upon the' little circle of friends who 
knew and respected him, must be added the 
authority of his scientific knowledge. In the 
fare of the Wagnerian art, he unconsciously 
resuscitated the spirit of John Sebastian 
Bach, the infinitely rich and profound spirit 
of the past. In this way he found himself 
unintentionally the head of a school, and the 
greatest educational force in contemporary 
French music. " 

( To be continued.) 
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Dr. Frank Sill Rogers celebrated his 25th anniversary 
as organist and choirmaster at St. Peter's Church, Al- 
bany, N . Y., on March 25th and 26th. A special ser\'ice 
was held at the church in which the Mendelssohn Club 
took part and a dinner was given on the Monday follow- 
ing. Many prominent musicians attended and Dr. 
Rogers received various presentations from the organ- 
izations which he has so successfully conducted. 

The last concert of the famous Kneisel Quartet was 
held on April 3d, on the completion of the 25th year of 
the organization's activity in New York and of thirty- 
two years' labor on behalf of chamber music in the 
Unjted States. The leader, Franz Kneisel, in a letter 
announcing the decision to disband wrote as follows: 

"The desire that the high standard which has been 
before us from the begixming should not be permitted to 
suffer depreciation has o( late years been a cause of 
great concern to me; and the responsibility has become 
a burden — so great a burden, indeed, that I have re- 
luctantly come to the decision to end the career of the 
Kneisel Quartet with the last concert of the season. 
It is my purpose to devote myself hereafter largely to 
teaching, a work in which I am deeply interested and 
which I have pursued during the past twelve years at 
the Institute of Musical Art, in addition to my labors 
with the Quartet." 

It is universally regretted that the Quartet will no 
longer form a vital part in the musical life here, but its 
influence will remain, and be felt for many years to 
come. 

The University of Illinois is constructing a great 
Music Hall which is to house its School of Music. It 
is the gift of Captain Thomas J. Smith, of Champaign, 
Illinois, formerly a member of the Board of Trustees of 
the University. There will be opportunities to inscribe 
the names of eminent musicians both on the exterior 
and interior of this building. The most conspicuous 
location is in the frieze of the cornice where a name may 
be inscribed on each side of the main entrance. In 
panels below these two names and in as conspicuous 
a location though in smaller letters there are spaces 
for eight names. 

The University has sent out forms for suggestions as 
to the names to be included; said suggestions should be 
sent to the President, Edmund J. James. 

The 1917 Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., will be 
held on June ist and 2d, two sessions each day. The 
program will be as follows: 

Cantata— Watch Ye, Pray Ye. 

Motet— The Spirit Also Helpeth Us. 

Cantata— From Depths of Woe I Call on Thee. 

Cantata— To Thee He Hath Shown, Man, the Right 
Way. 

Cantatar- Give the Hungry ManThy Bread. 

Cantata— Let SonaJ of Reioicitia Be Rai$0d. 

CantAta^When Will God-^eeall My Spirit. 

Cantata — Sing to the Lord a Glad New Song. 

Mass in B Minor — Kyrie and Gloria. 

Mass in B Minor — Credo to end. 

Soloists: Miss Marie Stoddard, Mrs. Mildred Faas, 
Miss Marie Morrissey, Mrs. Gertrude May Stein Bailey, 
Nicholas Douty, Charles T. Tittmann, Louis Kreidler. 
The sale of tickets will open May 4th; subscribers, 
May 2ist. Single tickets at A. C. Huff's Music Store, 
57 So. Main St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The prize of $150 for an organ composition offered 
by the National Federation of Musical Clubs, in the 



recent National competition, has just be^i awarded to 
Harvey B. Gaul, organist of Calvary Church, Pitts* 
burgh. This is Mr. Gaul's second prize this year. 

The composition was a Tone Poem for organ, on the 
subject of Orpheus. The judges were WiUiam Middel- 
schulte of Chicago, Gaston Dethier of New York, and 
RossiBter Cole of Chicago. 

Frank £. Ward has been awarded the $300 prize 
offered by the National Federation of Music Clubs for 
the best String Quartet. The Judges were Franz 
Kneisel and Edgar Stillman Kelly. The Quartet will 
be played at the Biennial Festival at Birmingham,- Ala^^, 
April 17th by the Zoellner Quartet of Chicago. The 
Prize Composition is in C minor, opus 22. Mr. Ward is a 
professor in the Department of Music, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and organist and choirmaster at the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, N.' Y. His published compositions 
include two cantatas, " The Saviour of the World, " and 
"The Divine Birth," several songs, part songs, and or- 
gan works. 

Edwin H. Lemare has been appointed San Francisco's 
official organist at a salar}'^ of $10,000. He will give a 
series of 104 recitals on the Exposition Organ built by 
the Austin Co., now in the Auditorium. 

The New York State Teachers Association had its 
28th Annual Convention and Music Festival at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., last June and has just issued its report. 
This year the Convention will be at Niagara Falls, June 
26th to '28th. The officers are President Dr. Frank 
Wright of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Vice-President, Frank 
Shearer of Lockport, N. Y. ; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
E. P. Van Voorhis, Beacon on the Hudson, N. Y. 

William C. Carl observed his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as Organist and Director of the Music in the Old First 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, with a three-day 
celebration, March 22d, 23d, and 25th. The I^tor and 
session of the Old First issued invitations for the event 
to do honor to Dr. Carl, after his long and successful 
service there. 

Dr. Carl holds the distinction of being the third 
organist in two hundred years to officiate in the church. 
His predecessors were Mr. Belden and Sumner Salter. 

Previous to the advent of the organ, the only instru- 
ment used was a tuning fork. So adverse was the con- 
gregation to having instnimental music in the sanctuary 
that it became necessary for the quartet choir to retire 
to a small room in the rear of the organ loft in order to 
get the pitch from the tuning fork. 

The wealth and fashion of New York City attended 
this church, but so strong were their views on this sub- 
ject, that not until thirty years ago was organ music 
allowed to become a part of the service. 

Dr. Carl was engaged immediately on his return from 
his studies with GuiUnant in Paris and instituted his 
series of recitals. 

For the celebration a festival concert was given 
Thursday evening, March 22d. The program was 
historical, beginning with a Prelude by Paumann written 
in the early part of the fifteenth century and continuing 
up to the present day, concluding with the Variations 
de Concert by Joseph Bonnet, the djjstinguished Frenth 
organist, who was present at the recital, coming expiffesiy 
from the South in order.to honor his friend. Dr. Carl^' 

Dr. Duffield pai4 a high tribute to the work accom- 
plished during the past twenty-five years and on behalf 
of the congregation presented Dr. Carl with a set of 
resolutions engrossed on parchment and a purse of 
gold. The choir also presented a souvenir in gold, 
also the Guilmant Organ School a souvenir in gold. 

On March 25th the same program as was given 
twenty-five years ago at the Old First was repeated and 
the celebration was concluded with a festival perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn's oratorio of Elijah. 

Congratulations from all parts of the country have 
been showered upon Dr. Carl in consideration of the 
work accomplished by him not only at the Old First 
Church but throughout this country. 
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N a previous issue we emphasized 
the fact that the Anglican 
Chtirch owes her advanced posi- 
tion . in music largely to the 



musical atmosphere and training furnished 
by her schools — whereas the American 
Branch of the Church is totally devoid of 
any such influence. 

A very eminent graduate of one of the 
best of English colleges has recently been 
removed from his field of earthly labor by 
death. 

We read in the Church Times of February 
15th: 

**Dr. G. R. Sinclair, organist and succentor 
of Hereford Cathedral, died suddenly at 
Birmingham last week, after conducting a 
rehearsal of the Festival Choral Society. Bv 
his death the Church loses one of her most 
eminent musicians, and one who served the 
Church with a singular faithfulness. He was 
an Irishman, and proud of it. But his 
education was mainly English. He was a 
Choral Scholar of St. Michael's College, 
Tenbury, and the favorite pupil of its founder 
the Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, to 
whose recommendation to Bishop Benson he 
owed his appointment as organist of Truro 
Cathedral at the early age of seventeen. In 
1889 he was appointed to Hereford, where 
the rest of his life was spent. 

** To him, it has been happily and truly said, 
music was not a profession but a passion, and 
to it he devoted himself with a whole-hearted 
de^tion very rare among men. He made 
the singing at Hereford almost unrivaled 
among provincial cathedrals by his assiduous 
training of the boys' voices, which under his 
tuition developed an exquisite purity of tone. 
And the choir boys gave him of their best 
because he gave himself to their service. 
They found in him the most loyal and gener- 
ous of friends, and much of his scanty leisure 
was taken up with writing letters to his old 
boys all over the world. In every possible 



way he gave freely of his art, working with a 
fervor and a sustained enthusiasm which is 
not always found among cathedral organists." 

St. Michael's, Tenbury, is justly famous for 
the distinguished musicians whose names 
appear on the roll of the institution. Sir 
John Stainer was organist there in the early 
part of his life, and he has left the following 
interesting account of his first meeting with 
Sir Frederick Ouseley: 

**It was soon after Ouseley 's appointment 
as Professor that he came to examine the 
chorister boys of St. Paul's, of whom I was 
one. I shall never forget the nervousness 
with which I approached this musical and 
clerical dignitary, when summoned to meet 
him in the drawing-room of our master, the 
Rev. J. H. Coward. But I played a Prelude 
and Fugue by Bach, from the * forty-eight,' 
by memory, and at its conclusion Sir Fred- 
erick gave me a few words of good advice, 
and much kindly encoijragement. 

*'The next interview I had with him was 
full of moment to me: it constituted a turning 
point in my life. I was then between sixteen 
and seventeen years of age, and was playing 
the afternoon service at St. Paul's, both Goss 
and Cooper being away for a few days. 
During the service Ouseley came quickly into 
the organ loft, and after greeting me watched 
me closely as I accompanied the music from 
the old scores. 

**0n the same evening I had a letter from 
him to say that the object of his visit to St. 
Paul's had been to find an organist for St. 
Michael's College, and that he had decided 
to offer me the post. This is how I first 
came to know so much about the character 
and abilities of my patron and friend. In 
1857 I found myself, after a railway journey 
to Worcester, and a coach journey of twenty 
miles, settled in the beautiful buildings at 
Tenbury which he had raised at his own cost 
for the advancement of Church music." 



NQUIRIES regarding the coming 
changes in the Prayer Book 
have reached this department 

of the Review. Choirmasters 

who wish to be thoroughly posted should 
study the *' Report of the Joint Commission" 
(appointed by the General Convention of 
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1913) which is published by D. B. Updike, 
Boston, and can be had at the Church book 
stores. 

Among the changes that are of practical 
importance to organists and choirmasters 
are those designed for the abbreviation of 
services. 

From page 6 of the above publication we 
quote: , 

** Make the following alterations concerning 
the Psalter: 

** (A) Amend the directions entitled The 
Order how the Psalter is appointed to be read' 
(page vii), so as to read as follows: 

**In places where it is convenient, the Psalter 
shall be read through once every month. 
The Minister shall, on the days for which 
they are appointed, use one or more of the 
Proper Psalms, as set forth in the Table of 
Proper Psalms. But note that on other 
"days, instead of reading from the Psalter, as 
■divided for Daily Morning and Evening 
Prayer, he may read one or more of the Psalms 
for the Day, or one or more of the Psalms from 
the Selections set forth by this Church." 

The abbreviation of the Psalter is now 
practiced in many churches, in anticipation 
-of the coming legislation. We are informed 
that it has been sanctioned at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine. 

For some time past at St. Bartholomew's, 
St. Andrew's, and several other prominent 
churches the ** Psalter for the Day" has been 
curtailed. For reasons which are too well 
known to choirmasters to require any com- 
ment the shortening of the Psalter will be 
welcomed by both choirs and congregations. 

The use of an alternative Canticle in place 
of Tt Deum or Benedicite is thus provided for. 
(See page 20 of Report.) 

"Insert oiter Benediciie, as follows: 
' ''fOrthis. 

" Benedictus es Domine, 

** Blessed art thou, O Lord God of our 
Pathers ; praised and exalted above all forever. 

"Blessed art thou for the Name of thy 
Majesty ; praised and exalted above all forever. 

"Blessed art thou in the temple of thy 
lioliness; praised and exalted above all forever. 

"Blessed art thou that beholdest the depths 
and dwellest between the Cherubim; praised 
and exalted above all forever. 



" Blessed art thou on the glorious throne of 
thy Kingdom; praised and exalted above all 
forever. 

"Blessed art thou in the firmament of 
heaven praised and exalted above all forever." 

On page 21, paragraph 18, we read: 

"Add immediately after the last Canticle 
after First Lesson this rubric: 

" ^ On any day when the Holy Communion 
is immediately to follow, the Minister, at his 
discretion, may pass at once to that Service." 

The omission of the Second Lesson, the 
Canticle following it, the Creed, Versicles and 
Responses, and the Prayers, would contribute 
greatly to the abbreviation of a service which 
now consumes two hours and even more! 




HE following notice has been sent 
to this department by the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chi- 
cago, with the request that the 

of students of Church music be 



attention 
called to it. 

"A Special Summer Course in Evangelistic 
Singing and Playing is announced by the 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago for the six 
weeks extending from June 27th to August 
8th. The Institute has a strong Music 
Department under the supervision of Dr. 
D. B. Towner, the well-known hymn writer, 
and all who realize the importance of the 
Gospel in song as well as in sermon will find 
the course of special value. Students in this 
course may attend any of the other classes 
of the Institute without additional cost. A 
Bulletin outlining the courses and giving full 
information will be sent upon application." 

Undoubtedly the subject of congregational 
singing will receive particular attention at 
this Summer School. It seems to be widely 
acknowledged that the so-called denomina- 
tional churches excel in the "people's wor- 
ship," and that the Episcopal Church is 
conspicuously lacking in congregational music. 
Every little while articles appear in Epis- 
copalian journals lamenting this state of 
apathy, and recommending a general reform. 

One of the latest, entitled " Half-Hearted 
Hymn-Singing, " is from the pen of Mr. P. C. 
Lutkin, the Dean of the Northwestern 
University School of Music. We read: 

" It is a great pity that hymn-singing is such 
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a half-hearted and perfunctory office in most 
of our churches. The 'American is too self- 
conscious, too afraid of doing something open 
to criticism, and too prone to hide his emo- 
tions to profit much by the spiritual exercise 
of hymn-singing. Emotional expression is 
greatly needed among us, and a musical 
evangelist of the proper temper could perhaps 
do more than the preacher in fanning into 
flame the cold embers of our religious zeal, 
to say nothing of our faith. But our tradi- 
tions and aistoms do not encourage lay 
exhortation or evangelistic methods and the 
clergy rarely have the training or the genius 
to incite ia congregation to active musical 
endeavor. 

** How splendid it would be if a congregation 
would turn out of a week night to rehearse 
for Sunday music that they would be per- 
fectly capable of performing! HoW inspiring 
it would be if a great congregation really 
would burst into song with enthusiasm and 
conviction ! Music-making is the most demo- 
cratic of exercises. When music lovers get 
together in individual participation the social 
fabric undergoes a wondrous change. All 
sorts and conditions of men join in a common, 
inspiring act in which they forget the gulf 
which may divide them, socially, financially, 
or intellectually. 

**With the awakening of the community 
spirit the communal value of music-making 
is being recognized and appreciated. It is 
the performer who extracts the vital values 
out of music, for the repetitions imposed by 
practice give him an understanding that the 
casual, listener never acquires. We should, 
therefore, all be perfprmers. If we have 
neither the training 'rior the ability to take 
our part in ensemble instrumental music, be 
it humble attempts at home or the higher 
walks of chamber or orchestral music, it is 
still possible for nine people out of ten to take 
part in great choral works, for this can be 
.done with relatively little time or experience." 

Here we have two statements that have 
been worn threadbare; (i) that congregational 
practices should be held regularly, and (2) 
that nine persons out of ten can sing if they 
will take the trouble. 

But in spite of all appeals, and all theoreti- 
cal plans for progress, the silence in the pews 
is not broken to any considerable extent. 



In fact it would appear that the heartiest 
singing is to be found in churches where con- 
gregational rehearsals are utterly unknown. 

Given very simple music, and religious en- 
thusiasm, does not the question of singing 
take care of itself? 

As far as the great mass of humanity is 
concerned these two factors, simplicity and 
enthusiasm, are the only ones that can ever 
lead to congregational singing on a vast 
scale. We shall shortly have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing **the unrehearsed" sing at 
Mr. Sunday's ** tabernacle." 

Unless we are greatly mistaken the con- 
gregational element will completely dominate 
the music — notwithstanding the fact that 
there is to be a chorus choir to "lead" the sing- 
ing. The probability is that once the musical 
machinery is set in motion the congregation 
will do the ''leading" and the "chorus" will 
be swamped. This has happened before — it 
will happen again. 




MONG the distinguished English 
organists who have lately 
passed away was Dr. E. H. 
Thorne of St. Anne's, Soho, 
who died on the Feast of St. Stephen at the 
great age of eighty-two. He was born at 
Cranbourne in 1834, and received his early 
musical education from Sir George Elvey 
at Windsor. 

We are told by the London Organist and 
Choirmaster that: " 

"He was for seven years organist of 
Chichester Cathedral, and for some time 
after that at S. Patrick's, Hove, Brighton 
Cwhere he was succeeded by the late Dr. 
Frank J. Sawyer), but came to London in 
1870, and after holding appointments at S. 
Peter's, Cranley Gardens, and S. Michael's, 
Cornhill, became in 1891 organist and choir- 
master at St. Anne's, Soho. No position 
coiaM have been more congenial to him, for 
not even Samuel Sebastian Wesley had a 
deeper veneration for Bach, and S. Anne's 
had already a Bach tradition when he was 
appointed, the 5. John Passion having been 
sung there continuously during Lent for 
nearly half-a-century. Under his zealous 
rSgime the tradition was strengthened by 
the addition of annual performances of the 
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Christmas Oratorio and regular recitals of 
the master's organ works, and the church 
was the recognized Mecca of Bach students 
and lovers. A man of devout feeling and 
pure taste, Dr. Thorne belonged to the best 
type of organist, and did nothing common or 
mean in his service of the church, while his 
compositions, which included .church music, 
piano pieces, chamber works and songs, 
were distinguished^ by their sincerity of 
feeling and finished craftsmanship." 

Dr. Thome's Epiphany anthem, "Behold 
the Lord the Ruler is come," is perhaps the 
most popular of his compositions among 
American choirs. He was a prolific writer 
of church music and his name constantly 
appears on service lists. 




ENTION has been made in this 
column of the use of the phono- 
graph in funeral services in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Ac- 
cording to a letter which. recently appeared 
in the Living Church, the dearth of organists, 
and of church singers as well, in certain 
localities, may make the phonograph a 
necessity in carrying on the musical portions 
of the service in Episcopal churches. We 
read: 

'*The development of the phonogi'aph and 
the great array of artists who have contri- 
buted to its resources have, very naturally, 
reduced the number of persons who are 
willing to study music and perfect themselves 
on 'Some- instrument- as a 'means *of. recreation 
or culture. As a result, it is becoming 
increasingly more difficult to keep up the 
supply of organists and church singers, 
especially in the rural districts. 

"The writer in his early life enjoye'd a fair 
musical education and became more or less 
proficient as an organist. For practicsiUy the 
whole of his ministry he has served small 
churches in the country. Until recent years 
it was a simple matter to find young men and 
women with some knowledge of music and 
ability to play the piano who were glad to 
receive instruction on the organ gratis, and 
the small salary available, in return for duty 



at the organ bench. This class, however, 
has largely disappeared, and the country 
church appears to face a very real problem. 

**Will the solution be the adoption of the 
mechanical device in public worship where 
the human performer is not to be had?" 




NDER the caption ** Familiarity 
Breeds Content," the Musical 
Times says that there is an 
organ recitalist in America who 
announces that he has played one thousand 
pieces without' repetition. We read: "He 
and some commentators seem to regard this 
as a particularly meritorious feat. So it is 
as showing enterprise and industry, and 
assuming the music to have been of good 
quality. But is it not a fact that the better 
the music the less likely it is to be fully 
appreciated at a first or even a second hear- 
ing? Enterprise, like any other aggressive 
quality, needs direction, and we suggest 
that in this case it would have been better 
used in giving the audiences more than one 
chance of getting on terms with the more 
important items. This point might be more 
often borne in mind by some English players. 
We believe it to be the custom, for example, 
at some of our municipal recitals, to repeat 
no work within a year. Seeing that recital 
programs usually contain very scanty anno- 
tations, or none at all, and that much of the 
best organ- n»DEsic is necessarily of a complex 
nature, arid ^-. further . that^ f*^]^©; acoustical 
properties' of some large churches and halls, 
and the great masses of sound involved, make 
complexities very difficult to follow, organists 
should help their hearers by playing un- 
familiar important works at least twice 
within a short interval. How much appre- 
ciation of fine orchestral music would there 
be in London to-day if the promoters of the 
Promenade Concerts had given their patrons 
a thousand works without repetition? The 
fact is, the best of almost everything in 
music, literature, and life generally improves 
on acquaintance. To adapt the words of a 
once-popular song, *It*s all right when you 
know it, but you've got to know it first.* " 
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Pcadjquartevs 

Mr. Hague Kinsejr, who won the Clemson Gold 
Medal, is also the recipient of the prize offered by the 
BgLton Club of Chicago for an anthem submitted at the 
same time the Clemson prize anthekn was submitted; 
he is therefore to be doubly congratulated. Mr. 
Kinsey was bom in Liverpool, England, some forty odd 
years ago and came to America in the fall of 19 15, 
occupying the post of Organist in Christ Church, Los 
Angeles, California. However, the piano is his favorite 
instrument, and his concert work has been more in 
that direction than in the oigan field, though his 
compositions cover a wider range. 

I The Guild examinations will be held May 31st and 
June 1st. 

Candidates should roister early so as to secure their 
organ practice periods. For date, address W. R. 
Hedden, chairman, 170 West 75th St., New York, N. Y. 

minois A Public Service was held January 21st 

Chapter in the Church of the Epiphany, Chicago. 
Irving C. Heuicock played Bach's "St. 
Ann's" Fugue, Haydn's "Clock Movement," and 
Baldwin's 'Burlesca et Melodia." Miss Birdyce 
Mills, A.A.G.O., played Borowsky's A minor Sonata; 
James Perdval Davis played the First Movement 
from Guilmant's Third Sonata, "The Swan," Saint- 
Safins; and Imperial March, Elgar. "Let Thy Loving 
Mercy, " by Gower, was sung by the Epiphany choirs 
under the direction of Dr. Francis Hemington; Miss 
Pauline Muehlhausen sang a soprano solo. 

Another Public Service was held February i8th in 
St. James's Church. Wilhelm Middleschulte played his 
own "Passacaglia"; A. F. McCarrell played the first 
movement from Merkel's E minor Sonata, Sturgis' 
"Meditation," and Dubois' "Laus Deo"; Mason Slade 
played the Prelude "de 1 'Enfant Prodigue" of Debussy, 
and the Fifth Sonata Scherzo of Guilmant . * * The Lord 
is great, " by Righini, and "Orison Anthem, " by Budc, 
were sung by the choir, with John Norton, Choirmaster 
at the organ. 

At the February 24th bi-monthly dinner of the Chap- 
ter, Felix Borow^cy gave an address on "A New Note 
in Organ Music." 

Missouri Charies Sanford Skilton, F.A.G.O., 

Chapter formerly Dean of the Kansas Chapter, 
was the guest at the monthly meeting of 
the Missouri Chapter, and later tendered a compli- 
mentary recital to the Chapter, in the Church of The 
Messiah : 

Arthur Bird Concert Fantasia 

Mendelssohn Intermezzo 

Bach Herzlich thut mich Verlangen 

Herr Gott, nun schleuss den Himmel auf 
In Dir ist Preude 

Schumann Fugue on B-A-C-H 

Liszt Prelude and Fugue on B-A-C-H 

Skilton Legend of the Organ Builder 



Ralph Kinder - Caprice 

Charles Stebbins The Swan 

Kroeger ^ Scene Orientale 

Shelley Fanfare d'Orgue 

New The Seventy-second Service was held 

England in Central Church, Boston, March 20th. 
Chapter Widor's Sixth Symphony Adagio was 
played by Walter N. Kilbum; Kinder's 
"Jubilate Amen " was played by Frederick N. Shackley; 
Guilmant's "Grand Choeur" in E flat was played by 
Marshall S. Birwell. The Choir sang "By the Waters 
of Babylon," by Coleridge-Taylor; "Let my prayer be 
set forth," Burdett; Hymn to the Trinity, Tschaikow- 
sky; and Nunc Dimittis, Bamby; with Raymond C. 
Robinson, Choirmaster, at the organ. 

The Fiftieth Organ Recital was given March 29th 
in the Park Street Congr^ational Church, Boston, by 
Messrs. Alfred Brinkler, F.A.G.O., John Herman Loud, 
F.A.G.O., and Frank Stewart Adams, A.A.G.O. 

Mr. Brinkler played: 

Corelli-Noble Suite in P 

Elgar Andante Espressivo (Sonata in G) 

Mailing The Temptation 

Bartlett Introduction and Scherso 

Mr. Loud played: 

Bach Fantasia in G 

Guilmant Lamentation 

Stanford Canzona 

Fleuret Toccata in C minor 

Mr. Adams played: 

Faulkes Barcarolle 

Thiele Chromatic Fantasie in A minor 

Widor Adagio and Finale (Eighth Symphony) 

Northern The Chapter has inaugurated a series 

California of informal Hours in the Organ Lofts where 
Chapter members can get better acquainted with 
one another, and where interesting organ 
works can be heard. Meetings have alre^y been 
held at the Arrillaga Musical Cofl^e, which is equipped 
with a beautiful Johnson organ; at St. Mark's Luth^an 
Church, of which Mr. Joh^mes C, Raith is oiganist; 
at the San Francisco Municipal Auditoritmi as theguestf 
of Mr. Fletcher Tilton, the Austin representative (at 
this meeting Mr. Edwin H. Lemare the recently ap- 
pointed organist of the Auditorium displayed the 
beauties of the oigan over which he is to preside); 
and at the Second Church of Christ Scientist, Oakland, 
of which. Mrs. Josephine C. Aylwin, F.A.G.O. is 
organist. Mrs. Aylwin, assisted by Mr. N. McGee, 
Tenor, presented the following program: 

Bach Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor 

Liszt-Lemare Sposahzio 

Franck a. Panis Angelicus 

Steyenson b. Light 

Mr. McGbb 

Szalit a. Intcrmeiio 

Federlein b. Scherzo-Pastorale 

Faure c. Adagietta 

Coleridge-Taylor Awake Beloved 

Borowski Sonata in A Minor 
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San J086 The San Jos6 Branch of the Northern 

Branch California Chapter has just completed a 

series of nine vesper organ recitals, pro- 
grams given by: 

Warren D. Allen, A.A.G.O., Dean, Pacific Conserva- 
tory of Music, and Organist, Trinity P. E. Church. 

Myrtle L. Shafer, Organist, First M. E. Church, and 
Instructor in Organ, Pacific Conservatory. 

Alice Concklin, Onanist, Los Gatos M. E. Church, 
and student, Pacific Conservatory. 

Walter B. Kennedy, Organist, First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Susan Boulware, Oijjanist, St. Paul's M. E. Church. 

Ross B. Ring, Organist, College Park Church, student 
of Pacific Conservatory. 

Elizabeth Pugh, Organist, 2d Presbyterian Churoh. 

Lucy Valpey, Organist, First Christian Church. 

Ruth Kinney, Pupil of Warren D. Allen. 

The organ department of the College of Pacific has 
done much towards stimulating the activities of this 
Branch of the Guild and five of the nine recitals were 
given by faculty and students of that institution. The 
success of. this series of recitals has caused the First 
Methodist Church to commence a similar series of 
vesper recitals during the month of March, to be given 
by their own organist. Miss Shafer. San Jos^ has had 
the privil^e of hearing a recital during the season by 
Mr. E. H. Lemare and his program given in the First 
Methodist Church included: 

Bach Toccata and Fugue in D minor 

Boccherini Minuet 

Mcnddsaohn First Sonata 

D'Evry Evening Song 

Madrigale 

Lemare Chant du Bonheur 

Improvisation 
Gounod Marcne Cort^e 

Altogether San Jos6 has had the most interesting year 
in its history as far as organ playing is concerned. The 
prospects are bright for the continual raising of the 
standards and conditions under which organists are 
laboring here, in the future. 

Northern A Public Service was held in St. Paul's 

Ohio Church, March 4, 191 7. Vincent H. 

Chapter Percy played Becker's Praeludium Festi- 
vum and Scherzo, from the G minor 
Sonata; Charles E. Clemens, Mus. Doc., played 
Wolstenholme's Minuet and Trio|Tohnson*s Aubade; 
Tschaikowsky's Himioresque; and Wagner's War March 
from Rienzi. The choir, under the direction of George 
G. Emerson at the organ, sang thirteen excerpts from 
Mendelssohn's "St. Paul," 

Albert Reimenschneider gave a recital in the Eu<?lid 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, March 5th; assisted by 
William Ruscoe, soprano. 

Widor Six Symphony Allegro 

Martini Gavotte 

Bach Liebster Jesu, Wir sind Hier 

Prelude in B minor 

Stoughton Sea Sketches 

In the Grotto 
Sea Nymphs 
Sirens 
Neptune 

Pietro A. Yon First Concert Study 

Becker Scherao (First So&ata} 

Wagner To the Evening Star 

Cradle Song 

Ride of the Valkyries 

Master Ruscoe sang "With verdure clad," Haydn; 
"Ave Marie, " Bach-Gounod ; *' Inflammatus, " Rosinni; 
and the *' Rosary," Nevin. 

Pennsyl- The Chapter gave its Thirty-ninth 

yania Public Service in Philadelphia on Sunday 

Chapter afternoon, March i8th, in St. James's 
Church, 22d and Walnut streets. Al- 
though the Guild exists primarily as an institution de- 
sign^ and conducted with a view of upholding the 



highest standards of churcl^ music, this is the first time 
in the history of the Chapter that it has enjoyed the 
privilege of giving one of its services on a Sunday, and 
the action of the Rector and Vestry of St. James's 
Church in making this possible was a most gratifying 
tribute to the aims and standards of the Guild. • 

The service was sung by the full choir, of men and 
boys, of St. James's, and was conducted and played by 
S. Wesley Sears, organist and choirmaster of the church. 
Mr. Sears's own evening service was used, and the an- 
thems were " And a very great Multitude, " the opening 
chorus from the sacred cantata *'Via Crucis" by Geo. 
Alexander A. West, and "Bless the Lord, O my Soul" 
by Ippolitof-Ivanof. The work of the choir calls for 
all praise, and the Russian anthem was the crowning 
glory of the service, being sung with a spirit and a sjrm- 
pathy quite out of the ordinary. 

The assisting organists were Percy Chase Miller, and 
RoUo F. Maitland, who played the Prelude and the 
Postlude, respectively. 

Pennsyl-J .The Fortieth Public Service of the 

vania Chapter was held on Tuesday evening, 

Chapter March 7th, in the Church of St.-Martin- 

in-the-Fields, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 

The choir of the Church, with the organist and choir- 
master, Uselma Clarke Smith, F.A.G.O., at the organ, 
gave a splendid rendition of the sacred cantata Via 
Crucis" by George A. A. West, Dean of the Chapter. 
In the accompaniments, the organ was reinforced by 
harp and tympani. Despite the unfavorable weather, 
a good-sized audience was present. Organ solo num- 
bers were played by Geoi^ge Alexander A. West, Dean 
of the Chapter, and organist and choirmaster of St. 
Luke's Church, Germantown, Philadelphia, and by E. 
Harold Geer, organist of Vassar College. 

The next, and final service for the season will be held 
on the evening of Ascension Day in Holy Trinity 
Church, Rittf^ouse Square, under direction of Ralph 
Kinder, organist and choirmaster of the Church. 

Southern Charles E. Clemens, Mus. Doc, of the 

Ohio Western Reserve University of Cleveland, 

Chapter gave a recital in Christ Church, February 
5th: 

Karg-Elert Choral Improvisation 

Bach Sonata No. 2: Third Moyement 

Menddssohn Allegretto un poco agitato 

Widor Adagio and Finale (Sym. 6) 

Rheinberger Monologues: 

Poco agitato 
Andante Tranquillo^ 

Handel-Chipp Harmonious Blacksmith 

Johnson Aubade 

Sibelius Valse Triste 

Lemare Marche Heroique 



Southern The fifth and last of the recitals, given 

Ohio under this Chapter's auspices, took place 

Chapter at the Church of the Covenant, on Monday 
March 12th. Albert Riemenschneidfer, 
of the Baldwin-Wallace College of Berea, Ohio, was the 
recitalist. His playing gave great pleasure to the large 
and discriminating audience assembled, for in a well- 
chosen and comprehensive program he displayed an 
almost impeccable technigue, a perfection of phrasing, 
a tasteful registration, and a fine artistic sense that was 
most satisfying. He was entertained by the officers of 
the Chapter at the Sinton after the recital. Mr. 
Riemenschneider's program follows: 

Widor Allegro (Sixth Synophony) 

Martini Gavotte 

Bach Prelude in B minor 

Liebster Jesu. Wir sind Hier 

Becker Scherso from Sonata i 

Yon First Concert Study 

Stoughton Sea Sketches 

Wagner Lohengrin Prelude 

Cradle Song 

Evening Star 

Ride of the Valkyries 
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Western A very successful meeting of the Chapter 

New York was held on the 14th of February at the 
Chapter home of E. C. Irvin. A dinner was 
served, after which the business meeting 
was held. Mrs. Wallace I. Miller read a paper on 
"Bach, the Organist"; Mr. Carter, Dean, played selec- 
tions from the Preludes and Fugues of Bach; and a four- 
hand arrangement of the " Midsummer Night's Dream " 
Music was played by Mrs. Miller and Miss Wysard. 

A Public Service was held in the United Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester on the 25th of March. Mrs. 
Wallace I. Miller played Woodman's " Wedding Hymn " ; 
F. C. Lee played HoUins's Spring Song, and Bach's 
Andante and Allegro; Lorrimer Eshelman played 
Faulkes's Pastorale in G, and Boellman's Prayer from 
the Gothique Suite; Paul McCarty played Faulkes|s 
Rhapsodie on a Theme for Pentecost. The Choir 
sang "I waited for the Lord, " Mendelssohn; and "Still, 
still with Thee," Foote. W. W. Judson is director of 
the choir, and W. J. Roys is organist. 

Western At the March first meeting of the 

Tennessee Chapter, Miss Elizabeth Mosby gave an 
Chapter excellent address on "Bach" which was 
enjoyed by all present. John B. Norton 
was appointed to give a paper on the "Messiah" at 
the April meeting. The Nominating Committee re- 
ported the renomination of the present officers for the 
coming year. 



faster lUiislc 

NEW YORK CITY 

ST. THOMAS' CHURCH, New York, N. Y., T. Tertius Noble, 
O. & C. 
The risen Christ — Noble. 
Christ our Passover — Macfarlane. 

Hallelujah — Beethoven. 

Kyrie. Sanctus. Gloria in Excelsis'in B Hat — Stanford. 

Evening in A — Martin. 

Light's Glittering Morn — West. 

CHURCH OP THE HEAVENLY REST, New York City, J. C. 
Marks. O. & C. 
Te Deum in A — Pairclough. 
Jubilate in D— Field. 
•■ The Dawn of Easter." 
" As they went to tell His disciples," and " Death is swallowed 

up in Victory " — Marks. 
Sanctus in F — Gounod. 
Gloria in Excelsis in F — Stainer. 
Service in E flat— Sidley. 
Victory Divine — Marks. 

ST. PAUL'S CHAPEL. New York City. Edmund Jacques. O. 
&,C. 
Christ our Passover — Macfarlane. 
Behold I show you a mystery — Day. 
Sanctus in F — Gadsby. 
Nunc Dimittis in C — Bridge. 

BRICK CHURCH. Clarence Dickinson. O. & C. 
Let all Mankind Rejoice and Sing — Liszt. 
Christ is Risen — Liszt. 
Saw you my Lord — Lloyd. 
" Easter " — Dickinson. 
Unfold ye Portals — Gounod. 
The Church is Keeping Easter Day — Schlieder. 
Hallelujah — Hummel. 
An Easter Hallelujah — Vulpius 
Rejoice, the Lord is Risen — Traditional. 

PIH6?r PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Dr. W. G. Carl, O. & C . 
Christ th©;Lor4 hath Risen — 12th Century. 
But Lo. the Ddwn! — Matthews. 
The Three Holy Women — Normandy Carol. 
Rejoice the Lord is Risen — Traditional 1623. 
A Joyous Easter Song — a.d. 1631. 
Come Forth and Bring Your Garlands — Kotzchmar. 
■ An Easter Hallelujah — (1616) Vulpius. 
Hallelujah I Christ is Risen — Steane. 
Easter Song— Fehrmann. 
Christ our Passover — Rogers. 

I Know that my Redeemer Liveth (Messiah) — Handel. 
Peace I Leave with you — Roberts. 

BROADWAY TABERNACLE. Walter C. Gale, O. 9c C. 
Christ our Passover — Macfarlane. 
Come ye Faithful — Brahms. 
Here on Earth — Brahms. 



The Soul at Heaven's Gate — ^Reinaoa. 

God hath Appotnted a Day — ^Toura. 

The Cherubic Hymn — Tschaikowaky. 

To the Eternal One — Schubert. 

Excerpts from the Easter Portion of *' The Mewah"— J 

ST. JAMES' CHURCH. O. Darlington Richardi, O. * C. 
Christ our Passover — Macfarlane. 
Te Deum in C — Lutkin. 
Jubilate Deo in B flat— Schubert. 
Communion in B flat — Stainer. 
God hath Appointed a Day — Tours. 
Evening in E flat— West. 
Easter Song, arr. by Pluddermaine. 
Hallelujah Chorus — Handel. 

ALL SOULS' UNITARIAN CHURCH. L. R. Dressier. O. * C 
Awake, thou that Sleepest — Manney. 

Sons and Daughters — Andrews. 

On Wings of Livmg Light — Matthews. 
Oh! Lift your Loving Hearts — Dressier. 

ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH. Wm. Neidlinger. O. & C. 
Gloria Tibi and Gratias in A — Neidlinger. 
Christ is Risen — Field. 
They have Taken Away — Stainer. 
Jesus Christ is Risen TVday — ^Worgan. 
Christ the Lord is Risen again — German. 
Let their Celestian Concerts (Samson) — Handd. 
Hallelujah, for the Lord (Messiah) — Handel. 

WEST END COLLEGIATE CHURCH. H. H. E>unckiee. 
O. &C. 
God hath Appointed a Day — Shelley. 
Why Seek ye the Living — Warren. 
The Conqueror — Coombs. 
Melody in D— Ole Bull. 
Come See the Place — Parker. 
Hosanna — Granier. 

CHURCH OF ST. EDWARD THE MARTYR, NCiles I'A. 
Martin, O. &.C. 

1 am Risen — M. I'A. Martin. 

Common of the Mass in C — G. C. Martin. 
Hallelujah Chorus — Handel. 

BROOKLYN 

MEMORIAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Brooklyra. N. Y- 
S. L. Elmer, O. & C. 
Christ our Passover — Macfarlane. 
The Conqueror — Coombs. 
I Know that my Redeemer Liveth — Handel. 
The Soul's Rejoicing — ^Joseph. 
On Wings of Living Light — Matthews. 

CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. T. Garmey, O. & C. 
Te Deum in A — Whiting. 
Jubilate in C — Foster. 
"All Hail, Dear Conqueror" — Adams. 
Communion in A — Whiting. 
Service In E flat — Parker. 
Most Glorious Lord of Life — West. 

LAFAYETTE AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHU" I^CH. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. J. Hyatt Brewer. O. & C. 
Ye Sons and Daughters — Burdett. 
Jesus Christ is Risen — Morgan. 
Easter Dawn — Brewer. 
The Conqueror — Coombs. 
King all Glorious — Barnby. 
Joyous Easter Song — Traditional. 
Le^ende — Tschaikowsky. 
Easter-tide (Part II.)— Protheroe. 

GRACE CHURCH. Brooklyn. N. Y., Frank Wright. O- * ^* 
Pascha Nost/-um — Parker. 
Te Deum in C — Stanford. 
Most Glorious Lord of Life — West. 
Agnu%ei f Meses Solennelle-Gounod. 

FIRST REFORMED CHURCH, Brooklyn. N. Y.. '^' ^' 
Hedden. O. & C. 
Shout, ye High Heavens — Chad wick. 
On Wings of Xiving Light — Bartlett. 
From Thy Love as a Father — Gounod. 



King all Glorious — Barnby. 
Unfold ye Portals — Gounod. 



NEW YORK STATE 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH, Amsterdam. N. Y.. Russell 
O. &C. 
The Strife is O'er — Vincept. 
Communion in D — Woodward. 
As it Began to Dawn — Foster. 
Carol service in the evening. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Dobbs Perry, 
E. Bunting. O. & C. 
The Grave itself a Garden is — Gardmer. 
Awake up. my Glory — Barnby. 
If we Believe that Jesus Died — Clare. 
Guard us Waking. Guard us Sleeping — Welsh Melody- 
This is the Day — Cooke. , ,^ . . .. *t««Jli^»*' 

The Lord is Risen, from "The Light of the World" — ^*^ 
Hallelujah! Christ is Risen— Handel-Simper. 



Otfter 
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ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, Far Rockawfty. L. I.. W. H. Tuckley, 
O; 9c C. 

Christ our Passover — Cramer. 

Jubilate in E flat — Nevin. 

Te Oeum in A — Weatburv. 

Communion in D — Woodward. 

Why Seek ye the Living — Warren. 
ST. PHILIP'S CHURCH IN-THE-HIGHLANDS. Garrison- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.. H. I. Metzger, O. & C. 

Christ our Passover — Parker. 

Te Deum in E flat— Dye. 

Jubilate in B flat — Nevin. 

Communion in D — Woodward. 

Day of Resurrection — Shelley. 

As It Began to Dawn — Simper. 
CHAPEL OP ST. CORNELIUS THE CENTURION. Governor's 
Island. N. Y.. Capt. A. F. Halpin, O. & C. 

Communion. Messe Solennelle — Gounod. 

As it Began to Dawn — Martin. 

They have Taken Away — Stainer. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittls — Gregorian. 
ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, Newburgh, N. Y., R. L. Scott. 
O. &C. 

Te Deum in P—Col-Taylor. 

Communion in F — Stainer. 

Sanctus. "Messe Solennelle." — Gounod. 

They have Taken Away My Lord — Stainer. 

God hath Appointed a Day — Tours. 

Awake up, my Glory — Barnby. 
GRACE P. E. CHURCH, Nyack, N. Y., H. P. Noll, O. & C. 

Te Deum in B flat— Stanford. 

Jubilate Deo in B flat — Stanford. 

Christ our Passover — Tours. 

Hallelujah Chorus — Handel. 

Communion — Gounod. 

Evening in A — Stainer. 

They have Taken Away — Stainer. 

As it Began to Dawn — Vincent. 

VARIOUS 

ST. ANDREW'S MEMORIAL CHURCH, Yonkers, N. Y.. 
R. E. H. Terry, C. 8c C. 
Service in E flat — Eyre. 
Now is Christ Risen — West. 
Christ our Passover — Ashford. 
Te Deum and Jubilate Deo in B flat — Stanford. 
Hallelujah Chorus, "The Messiah" — Handel. 
Communion in E — Parker. 
Behold ye Despisers — Parker. 
Evening in E — Parker. 
Light's Glittering Morn— ^Parker. 
" Easter Dawn. " — Ashford. 

CHURCH OP ST. THOMAS, Toronto. Canada. G. C. Phelps, 
O. & C. 

Communion in A — Martin. 

Ave Verum — Elfj^ar. 

Evening in B minor — Noble. 

Light of the World— Elgar. 

Te Deum in F— Col-Taylor. 
CHURCH OP THE GOOD SHEPHERD, Hartford. Conn., 
C. C. Brainerd, O. & C. 

Easter Skies— Field. 

When it was yet Dark — Woodman; 

Awake. Awake — Wes*.. 

Te Deum in A — Hadley. 

Jubilate in A — Hadley. 

Communion in B flat — Stanford. 

This is the Day—Gaul. 
CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH, New Haven. Conn., C. R. 
Fowler, O. & C. 

As it Began to Dawn — Foster. 

Christ our Passover — Haydn. 

The Resurrection— Shelley. 

The Resurrection — Manney. 

The Lord is Risen — Sullivan. 
ST. JOHN'S P. E. CHURCH, New Haven. Conn., Ruth E. 
Sands, O.. C. R. Fowler. C. 

Christ our Passover — Gerrish. 

Te Deum and Jubilate in B flat — Stanford. 

Alleluia, the Lord Liveth — Harris. 

Communion in B flat — Stanford. 

CALVARY P. E. CHURCH, Wilmington, Del., J. L. Hammond, 
O. &. C. 

Kyrie Eleison— A Elvez. 

Gloria Tibi i.i D — Garrett. 

Gratias Tibi in D — Garrett. 

Awake up my glory — Barnby. 

Sanctus m A— -Stamer. 

Christ our Passover — Hodges. 

Te Deum Laudamus in B flat — Stainer. 

Jubilate in F — Tours. 

I will mention — Sullivan. 

The strife is o'er — Mendelssohn-Buck. 
ALL SAINTS' CHURCH, Atlanta. Ga., W. E. Arnaud, O. ft C. 

Communion in F — Stainer. 

The Risen Christ— Noble. 

I am the Resurrection — Kinder. 

OLD ST. PAUL'S P. E. CHURCH, Baltimore, Md.. A. R. 
Willard. O. & C. 
Christ our Passover — Hodses. 
Te Deum and Jubilate in B flat — Stanford. 
Communion Service in D — Moir. 



As it Be^an to Dawn — Martin. 

Sanctus m F — Gounod. 

Evening in B flat — Willan. 

Awake, Awake, with Holy Rapture — West. 

ST. JOHN'S MEMORIAL CHAPEL. Cambridge. Mmi.. 

R. G. Appel, O. ft C. 
Christ our Passover — 12th Century. 
Te Deum in E— Parker. 
Sing ye to the Lord — Bairstow. 
Welcome Happy Morning — Sullivan. 
EMMANUEL CHURCH. Boston. Mass.. W. L. Fambam. 

O. &C. 
Te Deum in A — Selby. 
Kyrie in E — Parker. 

The Promise which was Made — Bairstow. 
Sanctus and Gloria — Gounod. 
THE SECOND CHURCH, Boston, Mass.. F. W. Snow. O. & 

C. 
The Strife is O'er — Mendelssohn. 
Ye Sons and Daughters of the King — Burdett. 
Light's Glittering Morn -^Parker. 
Hallelujah Chorus — Handel. 
CHRIST CHURCH. Pitchburg. Mass., H. C. Peabody. O. ft C. 
Te Deum in F— Coleridge-Taylor. 
"Awake I Thou that Sleepest!" — Arthur Foote. 
Communion Service in E flat — Eyre. 
M. and N. in E flat — Horatio Parker. 
"Awake! Awake!" — John E. West. 
ST. JOHN'S CHURCH. Jamaica Plains, Mass., J. B. Currie 

O. & C. 
Te Deum in A — Whiting. 
Jubilate in D — King. 
Kyrie in A — Elvey. 
"I Heard a Great Voice" — Cobb. 
Sanctus in .\ — Elvey. 
Gloria in Excelsis — Elvey. 

SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Holyoke, Mass., 
W. C. Hammond, O. & C. 
An Easter Hallelujah — Valpius. 
Te Deum in E flat— Sullivan. 
Christ the Lord is Risen To-day — Wilson. 
The Paschal Victim— Stewart. 
Magdelin — Warren. 
God hath Sent his Angels — Berwald. 

GRACE CHURCH, Grand Rapids, Mich., V. R. Stilwell. 
O. & C. 
Communion in A — Xoblc.- 
Now is Christ Risen — Clare. 
Christ our Passover — Macfarlanc. 
Tc Deum in B flat— Stanford. 
Hallelinah Chorus — Beethoven. 
Magnificat: Nunc Dimittis in B flat — Lutkin. 
The Risen Christ— .N'oble. 

ST. MARK'S CHURCH. Minneapolis, Minn., S. R. Avery. 
O. & C. 
Christ our Passover — Macfarlanc. 
Benedictus in G — Calkin. 
On Wings of Living Light — Matthews. 
Lift your Glad Voices — Avery. 
Hallelujah — Handel. 
Jesus Christ is Risen To-day — Gaul. 
The Risen Christ— Noble. 

ST. PETER'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH. St. Louis, Mo., Chas. 
Galloway. O. ft C. 
Oh, the Golden Glowing Morning — Rider- Warren. 
Christ our Passover. — Macfarlanc. 
Communion in E — Parker. 
Christ is Risen — Fehrmann. 
Light's Glittering Morn — Parker. 

ST. PETER'S CHURCH, Helena, Mont.. Adam Jardine, 
O. &C. 

Te Deum, in B flat — West. 

Communion in F* — Stainer. 

Now is Christ Risen — West. 

The Daughter of Jairus — Stainer. 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Lincoln. Nebr., J.. 
Frank Frysinger, O. ft C. 

I am the Resurrection — Kinder. 

As we have Borne Thy Image — Barnby. 

He is Risen — Gaul. 

Alleluia! Sing to Jesus — Berwald. 

Te Deum — Wolstenholme. 

Awake, Glad Soul — Berwald. 



i£^\x\xxth ^otcs 



At St. Bartholomew's Church, New York, under the 
direction of A. S. Hyde, O. & C, the following works 
were presented at the four o'clock service; Mar. i8th, 
Excerpts from "The Hymn of Praise," Mendelssohn; 
April 1st, Motet "Gallia," Gounod; April 8th, Excerpts 
from "The Light of the World," Sullivan; at the 
evening service on April 4th, there was a performance 
of Bach's "St. Matthew Passion." 
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ST. MARY'S CHURCH. Burlington, N. J.. C'fr,., V flh, 
O. & C. 

Kyries. Sanctus and Agnus. Service in G (Men's Voices) — 
Gounod. 

Come See the Place — Parker. 
• Gloria in Excelsis in C — Martin. 

Kyries and Agnus in B flat — Harrat. 

Sanctus in E flat — Gounod. 
The Heavens are Telling (Creation) — Haydn. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimitti^ in C — Gadsby. 

Come See the Place — Parker. 

Gloria from Twelfth Mass — Mozart. 
ST. TOHN'S CHURCH, Jersey City, N. J.. Philip James. O. 

Communion from Mass in D — Haydn. 

For the Trumpet Shall Sound — Brahms. 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis in B flat — Stainer. 

Easter Song — i6th Century. 

Hail. Dear Conqueror — ^James. 
CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER, Morristown, N. J., Kate 
Elisabeth Fox, O. &. D. 

Te Deum in B flat— SUnford. 

Communion in E flat — Eyre. 

Now Christ is Born — Puddemann. 

O Sons and Daughters — Andrews. 

Evening in B flat — Stanford. 

Hallelujah— Handel. 
ST. JAMES' EPISCOPAL CHURCH. Newark, N. J., S. A. 
Baldwin, O. & C. 

Te Deum— Willan. 

Jubilate — Stanford. 

The Risen Christ — Noble. 

Kyrie — Baldwin. 

Sanctus — Gounod. 

Evening Service — Stainer. 

O Day of Christ— Bartlett. 

Hail, Gladdening Light — Martin. 

ST. JOHN'S P. E. CHURCH, Passaic, 
6. &C. 
Now Christ the Lord — i6th Century. 
As it Began to Dawn — Martin. 
Communion — Foster. 



N. J.. J. A. Wheeler. 



ST. MICHAEL'S CHURCH, Trenton, N. L. C. F. Wilson, 
O. &C. 
Christ our Passover — Hodges. 
Te Deum and Jubilate in P — Smart. 
They have Taken Away — Stainer. 
God hath Apjpointed a Day — Tours. 
Communion m F — Tours. 
Rejoice the Lord is Risen — Traditional. 
My Hope is in (from The Daughter of Jairus) — Stainer. 

SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Charlotte. N. C. H. 
J. Zehm. O. & C. 
The Resurrection — Shdley. 
Easter — Dickinson. 

Of Loving Will the Token (trio) — Schumann-Pflueger. 
Behold ye Despisers — Parker. 
Message from the Cross — Macfarlane. 

ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, Cincinnati, Ohio. K. O. SUps. 
O. &C. 
Te Deum in B flat— Stanford. 
Communion in A and D — Stainer. 
Sanctus in F — Gounod. 
The Strife is O'er— Steane. 
As it Began to Dawn — Foster. 

CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Cleveland, O.. W. 
T. Upton, O. & C. 
Excerpts from "Easter Dawn" — Knight. 
Easter Cantata — Bruch. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. Toledo. O.. C. S. 
Johnson. O. & C. 
Awake, thou that Sleepest — Stainer. 
Come See the Place — Parker. 
Easter Triumph — Harker. 

EMMANUEL PARISH, Cleveland. O.. H. F. Anderson. O. 
&C. 
Now Christ the Lord is Risen on High — i6th Century. 
Communion Service — Moir. 
Thev have Taken Away my Lord — Stainer. 
Hallelujah — Handel. 

ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, Cleveland. O., G. G. Emerson. O. & C. 
Te Deum in C — Gounod. 
Jubilate Deo in E^Parker. 
Communion in E — Parker. 

Now Late on the Sabbath Day— Coleridge-Taylor. 
The Redemption (Part II) — Gounod. 

FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. Columbus, O., 
R. W. Dunham. O. & C. 
Victory —(Old Alsatian Carol). 
I am lie that Liveth — Adams. 
Death is Swallowed up in Victory — Hollins. 
Halleluiah from "Messiah" — Handel. 
Hallelujah from "Mount of Olives" — Beethoven. 
Hymn of Praise — Mohr. 
The Resurrection — Manney. 

TRINITY CHURCH. Toledo. O.. H. F. Spracue. O. & C. 
The Church is Keeping Easter Day — Scmieder. 
Communion in E — Parker. 



In the End of the Sabbath — Lansing. 

Evening in A — Martin. 

The Resurrection — Ptigno. 

Hallelujah from "Mount of Olives" — Beethoven." 

ST. JOHN'S CHURCH, Youngstown. O.. G. H. Day. 0. & C. 
Easter Chant in C — Humfrey. 
Te Deum in C— -Tames. 
Jubilate Deo in B flat — Van Laer. 
Kjrrie and Gloria Tibi in E flat — Eyre. 
Hallelujah (Messiah)— Handel. 
Sanctus in F (St. Cecilia) — Gounod. 
Agnus Dei in E flat — Eyre. 
Nunc Dimittis in E. — Houseley. 
Evening in B flat — Stainer. 
On the Wings of Living Light — Matthews. 

ST. JAMES' CHURCH. Lancaster, Pa., G. B. Rodgers, 0. & C. 
Communion in C — Tours. 
Te Deum Laudamus B flat — Stewart. 
Jubilate Deo — Norden. 
Hallelujah Chorus — Handel. 
Evening in B flat — Stainer. 
"As it began to dawn" — Harker. 

CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, Philadelphia. Pa.. 
Ralph Kinder. O. & C. 
Te Deum in B flat — Stanford. 
Jubilate in B flat — Stanford. 
The Promise which was Made — Bairstow. 
Magnificat in B flat — Stanford. 
Nunc Dimittis in B flat — Stanford. 
Why Seek ye— Hollins. 

PINE STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Flarmburg. 
Pa.. F. A. McCarrell. O. ft C. 
Every Flower that Blossoms — Shelley. 
The Choir Angelic — Hanscom. 

•The choir rendered Selections from Part II and III of the 
Messiah by Handel. 

GRACE P. E. CHURCH. Charleston. S. C. Jennie G. Kroeg, 
O. ft D. 
Christ our Passover — Shepperd. 
Te Deuif) in B flat — Baumoach. 
Jubilate in B flat — Nevin. 
The Strife is O'er — Hawley. 
God hath Sent His Angels — Traditional. 
We Sing our Saviour's Praises — Famsworth. 
Ring out. ye Joyous Easter Bells — Oliver. 
Evening — Clare. 
Awake thou that Sleepest — Maker. 

GRACE CHURCH, Providence. R. I.. J. Sebastian Watthewi. 
p. ft C. 
Te Deum and Jubilate in E — Parker. 
Sanctus — Gounod. 
Halleluia Chorus — Handel. 
Behold ye Despisers — Parker. 
On wings of living light — Matthews. 

PONCE DE LEON AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCHT. Atlanta. 
Ga.. W. P. Stanley, O. ft C. 
God hath Appointed a Day — Tours. 
As it Began to Dawn — Foster. 
Be Glad Then— Hollins. 
Hosanna — Granier. 

And God Shall Wipe Away .Ml Tears— Sullivan. 
I Will Mention the Loving Kindness — ^Sullivan. 
Easter Dawn — Woodman. 
Come See the Place — Hammond. 

GETHSEMANE CHURCH, Minneapolis. Minn.. E- S Ender. 
O. &C. 
St. Cecilia Mass — Gounod. 
God Hath Appointed a Day — Tours. 
Hosanna — Granier. 

ST. ELIZABETfl'S CHURCH. PhUadelphia, Pa., B- ?• ^*"** 
O. ft C. 
Mass in E flat — Eyre. 
Nine-fold Kyrie — Ulmer. 
Evening Service — Sears. 
Te Deum — Jordan. 

FIRST M. E. CHURCH. Knight Templar Service. Charl^^"' 
W. Va.. J. H. Francis. O. ft C. 
In the Cross of Christ I Glorv— Conkey. 
Gloria in Excelsis in B flat — Cruickshanks. 
Te Deum in A — Fay. 
Jubilate in B flat — Green. 
Onward Christian Soldiers — Sullivan. 
As it Began to Dawn — Vincent. 
Go Forward. Christian Soldiers — Smart. 

ST. TOHN'S CHURCH, Charleston, W. Va.. J. 'i^ ''^*"^* 
0. ft C. 
The Strife is O'er — Palestrina. 
Christ our Passover — Anglican Chant. 
Te Deum in B flat— West. 
Jubilate — Anglican Chant. 
Christ the Lord is Risen To-day — Rembault. 
Kyrie — Mendelssohn. 
Gloria Tibi — Anon. 

Jesus Christ is Risen To-day — Traditional. 
Hallelujah Chorus (The Messiah) — Handel. 
Saiictus — Stainer. 
O Saving Victim — Uglow. 
Jesus Lives — Gauntlett. . . 
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"Vacancies and |i)»|)roiutmcuts 

Bertram P. Ulmer has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster of St, Elisabeth's P. E. Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the position formerly held by him. 

Mrs. Mary Chappell Fisher, organist and choir direc- 
tor of the First Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
severs her connection with that church, May ist, next. 
Mrs. Fisher's resignation was necessitated by her re- 
moval to Niagara Falls, N. Y. 



iiuggestjed jieruice |^ist for 
Iwne, 1917 

Trinity Sunday, June 3 

Te Deum 1 

Benedictus > in F Garrett 

Jubilkte ) 

Introit, Behold, God is great Naylar 

Offertory, I am Alpha Roberts 

Communion Service in F Garrett 

SSttisl-P ^-« 

Anthem, Holy, Holy, Holy Spohr 

Offertory, I saw the Lord Stainer 

First Sunday after Trinity, June zo 

Te Deum | 

Benedictus v in E Parker 

Jubilate J 

Introit, O God Who hast prepared A. S Baker 

Offertory, Rejoice in the Lord Martin 

Commimion Service in E Parker 

^r*^\uis}-E Parker 

Anthem, O joyful light Tours 

Offertory,* I will lift up mine eyes D. S. Smith 

St. Barnabas, June 11 

Te Deum \ • n j^-j^ 

Benedictus T^ ^ ^*^^ 

Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, Blessed is the Man Stainer 

Offertory, Rejoice with them Macfarren 

Commimion Service in D Field 

!?r!^ttis}-D ^^ 

Anthem, They that in much tribulation . . Mendelssohn 
Offertory, The sun shall be no more Wobdward 

Second Sunday after Trinity, June 17 

Te Deum \ • ™ c- 1 • 

Benedictus r"^^ ^'"^'^ 

Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, Thine, O Lord Kent 

Offertory, Thou shalt remember Parker 

Communion Service in E flat AH, Brewer 

NrKSJittis}i°Eflat A.H.Br^er 

Anthem, The path of the first Roberts 

Offertory, Hail, Gladdening Light Martin 

Nativity of St. John Baptist 
(Third Sunday after Trinity), June 34 

Te Deum in E flat Boyton Smith 

Jubilate, Chant 

introit, The souls of the righteous Macfarren 

Offertory, The voice of one crying Garrett 



Communion Service in E flat B. Smith 

NrSittis f ^ E «-^ ^-^-^^ 

Anthem, How beautiful are the feet Handel 

Offertory, Lovely appear Gounod 

St. Peter, June 29 

Te Deum i 

Benedictus >• in E flat Garrett 

Jubilate . ) 

Introit, Thou art Peter Palestrina 

Offertory, Blessed be the God Wesley 

Communion Service in E flat Garrett 

teSttis}-E«-* ^''-« 

Anthem, The Lord gave the word Handel 

Offertory, He was as the Morning Star Steggal 



WfiiuaU If ublishfd during ttit 
l^ast pionttt 

SACRED 

RARCROFTE, GEORGE.— '*0 Almighty Cxod.' 
Anthem for General Use. Edited by John E. West. 

(No. 889. The Musical Tinus.) 6c. 

POLBORN, A. G. — Benedicite, omnia opera. Set to 
music in shortened form. 5c. 

nOUGLAS, C. W.— "The Psahns of David." With 
Plain Chants, Modern Notation. Prom the St. Dunstan 

Psalter. 75c. net. 

fJAM, ALBERT.— "The Solitudes of the Passion." 
A Passiontide Cantata. Por Solo Voices (Tenor and 

Baritone) and Chorus, with Hymns for Choir and Congregation. 

7SC. Words only, $6.25 per lOO. 

HOWITZ, ISABEL.— "Let Christ come in." Christ- 
mas Hymn. Por Solo Voice. 7SC. 

KASTALSKY, A.— "O Gladsome Light." No. 2. 
Arranged for four part choir. The words paraphrased and 

adjusted to the music by Rev. C. W. Douglas. (No. 9 The A 

Cappella Series.) 12c. 

J^^ERSHAW, GEORGE.— Benedicite, omnia opera. 
Set to music in the key of D in shortened form with Gloria. 

iSc. 

jyiAUNDER, T. H.— "Raise the song, ve loyal voices." 
Hymn. (No. 939, Novello's Parish Choir Book.) 5c. 

MOBLE, T. TERTIUS.— "0 Love that wilt not let 
me go.*' Unaccompanied anthem. (No. 3S7 The Church 

Music Review.) xae. 

QESTERLEY, REV. W. C. E.— Eucharistic Thanks- 
giving Hymn. (*' Thanks to Thee, O Blessed Saviour.") 

On card. 5c. 

SECULAR 

POULDERY, C. H.— " Sons of the Empire. " School 
Song for Soprano Chorus in Unison (with and Soprano 
ad lib.). X5c. 
SjORMAN, OSWALD.— "Sing no sad songs for me." 

Song for Soprano or Tenor. 7Sc. 
SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 297 contains the 
following Music in both Notations; — "Old King Cole." 
Unison Song. "Jock O'Hazeldean. " Unison Song. oc. 
SCHOOL SONGS. Edited by W. G. McNaught. 

Published in two forms. A. Voice Parts in Staff and 
Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 
B. Voice Parts only, in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 



No. 1340. Unaccompanied Trios for S.A.B. 

"Oh I willow, willow, willow"; 
"Shtile Agra"; 

"Golden uumbers kiss your eyes. ' 
Arranged by G. Forbes Forsyth. 

No. 134X. Unaccompanied Trios for S.A.B. 
"Turn ye to me"; 
"My pretty Mary"; 
"The Boatman"; 
"The Isle of Mull." 
Arranged by G. Forbbs Forsyth. 



A. B. 



6c. 6c. 



6c. 6c. 



INSTRUMENTAL 

DICKINSON, CLARENCE.— "The National An- 
thems." Arranged for the organ. 7Sc.] 
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C$v0ani$ts 



^rsan Recitals 
York, or 



J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organiat and Choir Director, Church of Divine Paternity, 

76th St. and Central Park West. New York. 

Organ Recitals 

Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 

MARK ANDREWS 

Org 
a West 45th Street. New 

395 Claremont Avenue, Montciair, N. J. 

CLIFTON C. BRAINERD, M.A. 

HartfoTcL Connecticut 
Organist and Choirmaster, Chureh. of the Good Shepherd 
Vice-Principal, Wadsworth Street School 
Address: 48 Huntington Street 

FRANK C. BUTCHER. Mus.Bac. (Dundm) 

P.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M.. L.R.A.M. 

Orffanist and Choirmaster, St. Stephen's Church. Pitts field. Mass. 

Late Assistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral, England 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School. 
'Phone, 336 Chelsea. 44 West 12th Street. New York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster, Christ Cliiu'cb, New Hairen. Conn. 
Supervisor of Music, Derby, Conn. 

Address: New Haven, Conn. 

CHARLES E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, Wbstbrn Rbsbrve Ukivbrsity 

Organist, Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Florence Harkness 

Memorial Chapd, Cleveland. Ohio. 
Organ Recitals. Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, F.R.C.O., 

F.A.Ct.O. 
the choristers' school 

Rhinebeck. New York 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke's Church, New York 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC, 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST, DIRECTOR 
Address: 316 Belleville Ave., Newark, N. J. 



Recitals 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 



Address: Christ Church Cathe^rsl.^ 



Orran Openings 



Sen 
ra 



Concert Tours 
St. Louis, Mo. 



GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist and Choirmaster. St. John's Church, 

Youngstown. Ohio 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Instruction in Organ and Theory. 

Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 
Address: Church of the Messiah, 
34th St. and Park Ave., N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presbyterian Church. 

Temple Beth-Bl and Union Theological Seminary 
41a Fifth Avenue, New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

Orsanist^Director. Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Fa. 
ORGAN RECITALS 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choir- Director, Church of the Redeemer. Morris- 
town, New Jersey 

J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmaster and Organist of St. John's Church. Charleston. 

W. Va. Director of Music. Charleston High School. 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Club. 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster. 



J. FRANK FRYSINGER. F.I.G.CN. 

Head of the Orsan Dept.. The Um'versity School of \4me 

Organist and Choirmaster. The First Presbyterian Chutrib 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

ORGAN RECITALS 

E. HAROLD GEER, Mtis. Bac. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Official Organist and 

Assistant Professor in Music 

Vassar. College, Poughkeepsie. New York 

" WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Claremont Avenue. New York 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster, Second Congregational Chorch. 

Holyoke, Mass. 

Director of Music. Mount Holyoke College 

W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bar.. F.A*G 0. 

CoNCBRT Organist and Training of Boys* Voicbs 
OrgMi Recitals, Instruction in Piano, Organ, Hsrmony 

and Counterpoint 

Member Bum. Committee of American Guild of OrgsnitU 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 75th Street. New York 

BASSBTT HOUGH 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Classon Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of Americai^ Church in Berlin 

Instruction, Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West 118th St.. New York 

EDWARD F.JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Calvary Baptist Church 

Address: 400 West 11 8th St., New York. N. Y . 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT. F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 

KARL KRUECxER. M.A. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Ann's Church-on-the-HeighU 

Brooklyn. New York 
44 Morniqasi^^ Drive, W., Kew York 



NORMAN LANDTS 

Flemington, N. J. 

. and CM. — Presbjrterian Church, Flemington. N. J. 

CM.— -First Reformed Church, Somerville. N. J. 

Conductor Frenchtown, N. J.. Choral Society. 

rAcita"" 



ORGAN 



fALS 



JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Park Street Church, Boston. Mass. 
Organist and Choirmaster. 
• Send for new circular. 
Address: 140 Boylston Street, Boston. Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Bartholomew's Church. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elisabeth and Crantoro 
Philharmonic 

FREDERICK MAXSON, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Address: First Baptist Church. Phil adelphia. Pa. 

WILSON TOWNSEND MOOG. 
Mus.B.. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Assistant Professor of Music, Smith College. Ornnut. Bdwsrdi 

Congregational Church. Northampton. Alass. 



WILLIAM NEIDLINGER 

ORGANIST* AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

St. Michael's Episcopal Church, 

New York 

Instructor of Music Head of the 

Washington Irving High School Department of Methods 

Conservatory of Musicsl Art 
305 West 97th Street 
Phone, 7380 Riverside. 
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T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers, 
St. Thomas' Church- New York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR, AND COACH 
Addiess: i West 53d Street 

EDGAR PRIEST, A.R.M.C.M. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
National Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul 
Organ Recitals 
Address: Washington. D. C. 

JOHN D. M. PRIEST. B.A., OXON. 

Strand Theatre. Hartford, Cona 
CONCERT ORGANIST 



JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca. New York 



MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill Schod. Pottstown. Pa. 



MADELEY RICHARDSON 

M.A., Mus. Doc.. OxoN.; P.R.C.O. 



Telephone; 
Address: 490 



Mormnflside 7587 
Riverside Drive. New York. 



JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 

Organist and Choinnaster St. Paul's Episcopal Chiscli, 

'^hicagOk 111. 

Address: St. Paul's Parish House, Madison Kvi. and 50th St. 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church. New York. 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, N«w York 

FRANK L. SEALY 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 

and Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Organ RsaxALs and Instruction 

Pupils Prbfarbd for Guild Bxaminations 

Address: 7 West 55th Street 

ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 

Organist and Choirmaster Christ Church Cathedral, 
Louisville, Ky. 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER. INSTRUCTION. 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral House, 

and St.. Louisville, Ky. 

CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON, F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST OP THti UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

Professor of Organ. Theory and History of Music 

Organ Rbcitals and Lbcturbs 

Address 13 18 La. St.. Lawrence, Kansas 



HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church. Toledo. Ohio 

WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Ponce de Leon Ave. Baptist Church 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Dean of Georgia Chapter, American Guild of Organists 

Concert Organist — Recitals and Instruction 



KARL OTTO STARS, A.R.A.M. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Head Organ Instructor Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Cathedral 

Cincinnati. Ohio 



GERALD F. STEWART 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Trinity Church. Watertown. N. Y. 

Address: Trinity House, Watertown N. Y. 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcopal Church; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chai>el (Western Reserve 

University). Cleveland 

AUTHOR OP "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS" 

HAROLD TOWER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Mark's Pro-Cathedral, Grand Rapids. Michigan. 

formerly organist St. Paul's. Minneapolis 

ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Pounder of FleminjKton Children's Choirs. 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somerville. N. J 

Studio: Plemington. N. J. 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS. 
Instructor of Organ and Piano, Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 634 So. Michigan Avenue. Chicago. 111. 

A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 
Temple Israel. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 463 Bedford Ave.. Brooklyn. 

/ 'Phone 3X79~L Williamsburg 

ALFRED R. WILLARD 

Organist and Choirmaster, Old St. Paul's 

Conductor, Orpheus Club. 

Director: Madison Avenue Temple. 

Address: St. Paul's School, 8 Bast Pranklin Street, 

Baltimore. Md. 

ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel. Trinity 
Parish. N. Y. 4 Perry Street. New Y wk 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. Pirst Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music. Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 
Address: 131 Hicks Street, Brooklyn. N. Y. 

Organ Suildevs 

If the purchase of a PIPB GROAN is contempUced, address 
Hemrv Pilchsr's Sons» Louisville, Ky., who manufacture the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 

Goetschius' System of Harmony 

Counterpoint and Composidon (form) 

Taught by 

E. Kllenyl. M.A. 

64 East OOth Street, N. Y. City. Phone 4717 Lenox 

Endorsed by Dr. Percy Goetschlus 

Individual attention; also leaaona by correspondence 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

- Read 

THE DIAPASON 

Contains 
Specif/cations of Mew Organs. 
News of the Organists. 
Largs Department of Recital Programs. 
Splendid Reviews of Mew Organ and Choir Music by 

Harold ¥incent Milliqan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Moifing-Picture Organ- 

ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 

Bach of these Features alone is vorth the Subscription 

Price 

Seventyflve Cents a Year— Twelve issues 

Sample Copy on Request 

THE DIAPASON 

3X4 South Desplaines Street CHICAGO 
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STANDARD ANTHEHS 

COMPILED By 

HOLLIS DANN 

VOLUME I. 

CONTENTS 

Abide with Me Joseph Barnby O Saviour of the World John Goss 

Arise, Shine, for Thy Light is Come Praise Ye the Father Chas. Gounod 

George J, Elvey Rejoice in the Lord George J. Ehey 

Ave Maria (O Lord Most Holy) Franz Abt Seek Ye the Lord Dr, /. F. Roberts 

Ave Verum (Jesu, Word of God) Send out Thy Light Chas. Gounod 

Chas, Gounod Sweet is Thy Mercy Joseph Barnby 

Awake up. My Glory Joseph Barnby Tarry with Me, O My Saviour 

1 am Alpha and Omega John Stainer Samuel A. Baldwin 

I Will Lift up Mine Eyes The Great Day of the Lord is Near 

Dr. J, Clarke-Whitfeld G. C. Martin 

Incline Thine Ear to Me The Radiant Morn Has Passed Away 

Friedrich H. Himmel Rev. H. H. Woodward 

1 Will Sing of Thy Power Arthur Sullivan The Splendours of Thy Glory, Lord 

Jubilate Deo in B Flat C. Villiers Stanford Rev. H. H. Woodward 

Lead, Kindly Light Boyton Smith The Sun Shall Be No More 

Lift up Your Heads John Hopkins Rev, H. H. Woodward 

No Shadows Yonder Alfred R, Gaul They Have Taken Away My Lord 

O Taste and See John Goss John Stainer 

Oh! For a Closer Walk with God What Are These ? John Stainer 

Myles B. Foster Ye Shall Dwell in the Land John Stainer 

FROM THE PREFACE 

This book has been compiled and published for the use of chorus choirs in the belief 
that a large proportion of American churches would be greatly benefited by the use of a 
better class of music; that congregations welcome and enjoy dignified, worshipful and 
musicianly music; that directors, choirs and organists as well as listeners, find that good 
music adds materially not only to the interest of the service, but to the sustained interest 
and enthusiasm of all who have a part in its rendition. 

The anthems in this book are standard, worthy or a permanent place in the reper- 
toire of any good choir. They are not difficult, being well within the capacity of any 
earnest chorus. 

To choirs who already havejsome of these Anthems [in their library, it will be a 
great boon to possess them in bound form. 

Price 75 cbnts. Boards 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

2 WEST 4sTH STREET, NEW YORK 

SOLE AGENTS FOR NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 
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PATRIOTIC HYMN 

SUITABLE FOR 

PROCESSIONALS 

OR 

PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS 

THE VORDS BY 

W. HERBERT SCOTT 

SET TO IflUSIC BY 

EDWARD GERMAN 

1 Father Omnipotent I 
Protect us we pray Thee, 
Save Thou our native land 

From those who would betray Thee ; 
God, keep Thy children f ree. 
No other help have we, 
O great Deliverer, be 
Our Strength and Stay ! 

2 Judge Thou our cause, O Lord, 
In mercy befriend us ! 

Thou, only Thou, art Righteous, 
By Thy grace defend us ! 
Bind up the hearts that bleed ; 
Guard us in time of need ; 
Hear us we humbly plead ! 
In Thee we trust* 

3 Send out Thy Truth and Light, 
The world round victorious I 
Shine through the Nation^s soul 
In Honour yet more glorious! 
Strong with Thy Spirit's Might, 
Aid us in Freedom's fight ! 
Lord God defend the Right 

For evermore I 

COPYRIGHT,19J5,BY NOVELLO & CO.,Ltct 

Price : Words & Musk, 8 cb., or $5, per 100 
Words ortly, 75 cts. per 100 



MUSIC FOR U5E IN 
TIME OF WAR 

ANTHEMS, HYMNS, ETC. 



A prayer for peace . W. CROTCH 

A prayer in time of war . C. DICKINSON 
Give peace in our time W. H. CALCOTT 

God the All-Temble (Russian Hymn), 

A. LWOFF 
God the AU-Terrible . J. STAINER 

God of our Fathers, ROSSINI (arr. SMEDLEY) 



J. HILES 

A. FOOTE 

W. Y. WEBBE 

A. JURY 

W. H. CALCOTT 

T. W. SURETTE 



God is our Refuge 
God is our Refuge . 
God is our Refuge . 
Great God of Love . 
Hynm of Peace 
Let God arise 

(With National Anthem) 
Lord of our life J. T. FIELD 

O God of Love, O King of Peace J. £. WEST 
O Lord, my trust K.HALL 

Out of the deep . J. C. MARKS 

O God of armies T. F. H. CANDLYN 

Out of the depths . W. BERWALD 

Out of the deep . J. C. MARKS 

Patriotic Ujnm . E. GERMAN 

(Father Omnipotent) 
Paz Dei (The Peace of God) . T. TROBiAN 
Peace which passeth . W.LESTER 

Shew us Thy mercy . MENDELSSOHN 

Tlie Lord our God be with us . J. STAINER 
The Lord shall be thy confidence 

J. V. ROBERTS 
The Lord is my strength . T. F. H. CANDLYN 
The soul triumphant . T. T. NOBLE 

(The sound of war) 
What of the night? . . R. G. THOMPSON 



PART-50NG5, ETC. 

My country I 'tU of thee (S. A. T. B.) 

arranged by E. ELGAR 
BelgianNational Song 

(La nouvelle Braban^hne) (S. A. T. B.) 
Garibaldi's Hymn 

(Italian National Air) (S. A. T. 
God Save the King( S. A. T. B.) 
arranged by £. ELGAR . 
do " '^ V. NOVELLO 
Rule Britannia (T. ARNE) 

(S. A. T. B. or T. T. B. B.) 
do arranged by V. NOVELLO (S. A. T. B.) 
It comes from the misty ages (S. A. T. B.) 
The Marseillaise Hymn (S. A. T. B.) 
The Russian National Anthem (S. A. T. B.) 

arranged by J. BARNBY 
Reign of my sovereim (unison), National 
Anthem of Japan 
arranged by J. E. WEST 
See the conquering hero (S. A. T. B) 
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Send for copies on examination 

The H. W. Gray Co. 

a West 45th Street New York 

Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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MUSIC NEWS 

Charles E. Watt, Editor and Publisher 
850 McClurg Building, Chicago, III. 

Best Advertising Medium 
In America 

Most interesting music news and 
stories — Programs for Church and 
Concert — Elditorial Comment on 
all the musical questions of the day. 

Send 25 cents for a three-months* 
trial subscription — or, send ten cents 
and we will mail you three sam- 
ple copies, including our GREIAT 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 



Published every Friday in the Year 
Subscription $2.S0 for Fifty-two Issues 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Musical Clubs 

^ It 18 the one musical ms^azine which every 
music lover should read. 

^ It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. 
T Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 
^ You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this magazine. 
% As an advertising^ medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
one hundred thousand, are the buying^ public. 
^ Send for our Special Advertising^ Offer for 
1917. It will interest you. 
f A subscription and the Directory of Music 
Clubs for $2.00. 
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National Anthems 

Arranged for the Organ 

By CLARENCE DICKINSON 



My Country, 'tis of thee 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
God save the King 
The Marseillaise 
La Brabanfonne, Belgium 
Garibaldi Hymn 
Russian National Anthem 
Japan National Anthem 
Serbian National Anthem 
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■YES YOU DO 



NEED A TYPEWRITER 

You Know You Do — 

and You Would Buy One — 

If Vou Could Get— 

The 

Right Machine 

at the 

Right Price 

on the 

Right Terms 




Here it is — the latest thing in 
Typewriters — the 

REMINGTOM 
JUNIOR 11 

A little gem of a Remington — in name, 
in work, in quality, in everything but weight 
and size. 

It sells for $50 — a price never before 
equalled for an absolutely first-grade writing 
machine. 

Sent on ten days* free examination anywhere 
within 150 miles of any Remington office — to be 
returned by you if you decide not to keep it. You 
can see exactly what you are getting before you 
decide to purchase. If you like, you can buy on 
easy payments. 

Here is the right combination — the machine, the 
price, the terms — all three in one. And all three 
are good reasons why you should mail this coupon. 



MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 



Remington Tjrpewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 
327 Broadway, New York 

Send me a Remington Junior Typewriter, price 
$SO, on free examination. It is understood that I 
may return the machine, if I choose, within ten 
days. If I decide to purchase it, I agree to pay for 
it in 5 monthly payments of $io each. 
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MUSICAL ART 
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FRANK DAMROSCHr Direelor 



An Endowed School of Music 

Conducted solely in the interests of higher 
musical education. It provides students of 
natural ability and earnest purpose a thorough, 
complete and comprehensive education in 
music without g^oing; abroad. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL LESSONS 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED OPERATIC 
DEPARTMENT 



Far catalogue and full information ^ address 
Secretary n » f 20 Claremont Aventie 



GIVEN FREE 

$1.50 Worth of Music 

If you are a lover of music send us ten cents 
and we will mail you a sample copy of The 
Foyer. We will also mail you all particulars 
regarding the above offer. 
You will like The Foyer. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to Music and Drama; it is always 
brimful of interesting and instructive reading, 
and each issue contains several pieces of 
selected vocal and instrumental music. 

RetfnUr Prices 



15 cents a Copy. 
29 N. 13th St. 



$1.50 for a Year 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



KINETIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 

has proven to be the most satisfactory organ 
blower manufactured 

Awarded the GOLD MBDAL at tha Panama Pacific 
Exposition 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

MAIN OPFICB AND WORKS 

6050 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 



NBW YORK, 
BOSTON. - 
CHICAGO, 



41 Park Row, Room 836 

• la Paarl Street, Room 80 

1464 Monadnock Block 
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The music magazitie which is causing more comment in music circles 
than any other publication. The last word in music magazine perfection — 
fresh, new, interesting, instructive, and MODERN. Not for the musical 
" has-been," but for the live up-to-the-minute music lover, the one who 
wants to know the why, where and what for of music, and who wanb 
good articles on music and musicians, and lots of them, a good music supple- 
ment ( 24 pages full sheet-music size in each issue) — in fact, jusl the kind 
of a music monthly which you have been looking for. WIUL YOU SEND 
15 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN FOR CURRENT ISSUE JUST 
TO GET ACQUAINTED? 

Do this today, or belter yet, send $1.50 for a year. Money refunded 
if you ask it> 

MUSICAL OBSERVER COMPANY 

46 Cooper Square New York 
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DITSON COMMUNITY 
CHORUS COLLECTION 

Book I 

The moment for Community Singing is 
fast spreading over the land, and Whit- 
man's prophetic word, ** I hear America 
singing," is being realized. 

Have you organized to meet the new 
demand? 

Bring old and young together to sing 
the songs of common appeal — ^the songs of 
the people, sung by the people. 

T^ese songs have been printed in keys 
that bring the melody within the compass 
of untrained voices. The average voice 
can sing them. Music is the common 
heritage of man. Give everyone in your 
community a chance to sing. If you want 
the name of your organization printed on 
each copy and so give it the local stamp, 
we will do so without charge on all orders 
of one hundred or more copies. Don't 
skimp your first order. 

Price, 20 cents postpaid; $10.00 per hundred, 
carriage extra 



PATRIOTIC SONGS OF 
AMERICA 

THREE EDITIONS: 
Mixed Voices, Men's Voices, and 

Women's Voices 
Each, 20 cents postpaid; Sio.oo per hun- 
dred not prepaid 
NOT E — Mixed voiceSy pocket edition^ 
10 cents postpaid. 
$7.50 per hundred not prepaid. 

This convenient and handsome 32-page 
book contains words, authentic melody, 
and piano accompaniment of the 19 best- 
known and most popular patriotic songs. 
This book will be in wide demand among 
churches, lodges, clubs, and gatherings of 
all kinds where patriotic songs will be the 
rule. 



** The Star Spangled Banner '' and '* The 
Marseillaise'' in octavo form will be 
distributed FREE TO ALL COMERS I 



OUVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., NEW YORK 

Order of your local dealer 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

Assurance of confidence in the Austin output is shown repeatedly 
by new contracts in cities where our organs have formerly been placed, 
and the reputation of which has become fixed in the community. 

A recent instance is the securing of two large contracts in a city 
where a large Austin was placed four years ago. 

An increasing percentage of business comes to us largely on the 
success of organs already in commission. We are constantly assured that 
our organs are up to the minute in console convenience, in tonality and in 
mechanical structure. While instruments of average size are featured by 
us, we have a large share of the notable contracts for very large instru- 
ments. There are now more than fifty four manual Austin organs 
operating in the United States. 



AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 



158 WOODLAND STREET 



HARTFORD, CONN. 



Organ Building 

Became an art in 
America when 

^he gntclxings O^vrjnu 

Became a fact 

HUTCHINGS 

''House of Half a Century'' 

Factory 
Waltham, Mass. 



156 Fifth ATenue 
NEW YORK 



18 Tremont Street 
BOSTON 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

The University School of Music offers courses in Piano. 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Voice and Theory of Music leading 
to academic degrees. Also a diploma course in Public School 
and Community Music. Literary studies in the College of 
Liberal Arts included without extra cost. Thorough Preparatory 
School maintained. Refined social environment and beautiful 
situation on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 

The professional String Quartet, the student Symphony 
Orchestra of eighty pieces, a junior orchestra of thirty-five, the 
A Cappella Choir and the presence of the Evanston Musical Club 
and the great North Shore Musical Festivals with choruses to> 
talmg over two thousand voices offer unparalleled practical 
advantages. 

Send for detailed description of courses. 

Peter Christian Lutkin* De&n 

Evanston* Illinois 



TRINITY SCHOOL 

OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Daily Training in the Music of the 
Episcopal Church for Organists and 
Choirmasters. 

Catalogue on request 

FELIX LAMOND, Director 

90 Trinity Place, New Yoiic 
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STANDARD ANTHEflS 

COMPILED BY 

MOLLIS DANN 

VOLUME 1. 

CONTENTS 

Abide with Me Joseph Barnby O Saviour of the World John Goss 

Arise, Shine, for Thy Light is Come Praise Ye the Father Chas. Gounod 

George J. Elvey Rejoice in the Lord George J. Ekey 

Ave Maria (O Lord Most Holy) Franz Abi Seek Ye the Lord Dr. J. V. Roberts 

Ave Varum O^su, Word of God) Send out Thy Light Chas, Gounod 

Chas. Gounod Sweet is Thy Mercy Joseph Barnby 

Awake up, My Glory Joseph Barnby Tarry with Me, O My Saviour 

I am Alpha and Omega John Siainer Samuel A. Baldwin 

I Will Lift up Mine Eyes The Great Day of the Lord is Near 

Dr. /, Clarke-Whitfeld G. C. Martin 

Incline Thine Ear to Me The Radiant Morn Has Passed Away 

Friedrich H. Himmel Rev. H. H. Woodward 

I Will Sing of Thy Power Arthur Sullivan The Splendours of Thy Glory, Lord 
Jubilate Deo in B Flat C. Villiers Stanford Rev. H. H. Woodward 

Lead, Kindly Light Boyton Smith The Sun Shall Be No More 

Lift up Your Heads John Hopkins Rev. H. H. Woodward 

No Shadows Yonder Alfred R. Gaul They Have Taken Away My Lord 

O Taste and See John Goss John Stainer 

Oh ! For a Closer Walk with God What Are These ? John Stainer 

Myles B. Foster Ye Shall Dwell in the Land John Stainer 

FROM THE PREFACE 

This book has been compiled and published for the use of chorus choirs in the belief 
that a large proportion of American churches would be gres^tly benefited by the use of a 
better class of music; that congregations welcome and enjoy dignified, worshipful and 
musicianly music; that directors, choirs and organists as well as listeners, fmd that good 
music adds materially not only to the interest of the service, but to the sustained interest 
and enthusiasm of all who have a part in its rendition. 

The anthems in this book are standard, worthy of a permanent place in the reper- 
toire of any good choir. They are not difficult, being well within the capacity of any 
earnest chorus. 

To choirs who already have some of these Anthems in their library, it will be a 
great boon to possess them in bound form. 

Price 75 cents. Boards 
THE H. W^ GRAY CO. 

2 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 

SOLE AGENTS FOR NOVELLO & CO.. Ltd. 
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Every art has its cubists. 

The cubists who now threaten the extinction of the art of Organ 
Building are investigating the possibilities of the following combination: 

The smallest possible number of pipes plus 

The largest possible amount of mechanism. 

The receipt for the above is one stop of ninety-seven pipes be- 
deviled, with fifteen or more octave couplers, i. e. unison, super and 
sub on four manuals and pedal and double super and double sub 
on all manuals. 

Give each unison and octave coupler the name of a stop. Don't 
call it a coupler. By this means you can make one stop look like 
fifteen and charge a fifteen-stop price. 

If your prospect is doubtful, get one or two glowing testimonials as 
to the merits of the scheme. They can always be had. Fancy no- 
menclature completes the job. 

It's a wise client that knows his own specification. 






(Church Organs 
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institutions and it has produced hardly any- 
musical persons of importance." Schubart 
added that on the other hand the concerts 
given there were many and excellent. As a 
proof he mentioned the fact that Lolli once 
made 3000 florins by giving a single concert. 
This shows that even in Germany, the home 
of KuUur, the box office was as highly respected 
as it is in grossly commercial America. We 
recall a critic in this country who, to show 
that Mr. Paderewski was unquestionably the 
** greatest" pianist in the world, was in the 
habit of stating in his reviews the gross 
receipts of each recital. 
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OES anybody to-day read C. F. D. 
Schubart* s **Ideen zu einer Aes- 
thetik der Tonktmst " ? Picking it 
up, a shabby edition of 1839 — 
the book, edited by his son, was first published 
in 1806 — we came across a sort of ** Who's 
Who, " short sketches of musicians in German 
cities, and were greatly pleased by the pages 
devoted to Frankfort, beginning: **This city 
has never been distinguished for great musical 



CHUB ART did not hesitate to 
write savagely by name about 
musicians in Frankfort. 

"Otto, a mediocre organist, 
and a still more mediocre performer." 

"Helferich, a fashionable harpsichordist. 
He trifles with flowers that bloom to-day and 
wilt to-morrow." 



of 
is 



AVING said that Frankfort had 
no great music schools and no 
distinguished musicians, Schu- 
bart extolled the^^^usical taste 
the inhabitants. "The musical taste 
uncommonly cultivated. Nowhere is 
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musical education so common as here; even 
the citizens of the middle class let their 
children be thoroughly taught in singing and 
playing. Yet the taste has now become some- 
what effeminate. Greatness, depth and 
nobility are not so much enjoyed as music 
that is gentle, in the mode, comic and trifling: 
the sad result of the long sojourn of the French 
in this German city." Here are inconsisten- 
cies. No doubt Schubart as a chauvinist felt 
obliged to put in the last sentence. He had 
already praised the taste of the Frank- 
forters. Was the fineness of their taste due 
to the fact that the city lacked conservatories 
and composers of importance? Was this 
taste the result of the concerts given by 
visiting artists? 

If a singer, fiddler, pianist has a sound 
foundation in technic and musical instinct, 
can he not learn more by listening receptively 
and judicially to true artists than by coaching 
with virtuosos giving lessons irregularly and 
often with regard chiefly to the payment of 
the high price demanded? 




OOR Otto and Helferich were not 
the only ones pilloried by 
Schubart. Taube is **one of 
the first of musical carpers; he 
measures everjrthing with a pair of com- 
passes." The town of Cassel is dismissed as 
never having produced a composer or an 
excellent virtuoso. ** A deathly stillness rules 
there in art." "The music of the city 
Regensburg is piteous. There has never 
been a good organist there and the choruses 
shriek and howl without any efl^ect." 

**The Prince of Fuerstenberg rides music as 
Yorick rode his hobby horse. Not a musician 
himself, year after year, every day an hour 
long he listens to singing, piping, fiddling, 
and blowing. He pays in a princely manner 
the virtuosos that appear in his court, but he 
himself has neither a great conductor, singer, 
nor distinguished instrumentalist." 

On the other hand, Schubart was as extrava- 
gant in praise as was the poet Swinburne 
writing about Victor Hugo or an Elizabethan 
dramatist. This one is the greatest bassoon 
player in the world; that one the greatest 
flutist in the world; Stainer is the greatest 
maker of fiddles. 




TRIBUTE to Friedmann Bach, 
** indisputably the greatest or- 
ganist in the world," is pecu- 
liarly interesting: not because 
is a giant's fist, which does not 
in day-long playing," but because 



'*his fist 

weary 

there is a remark about registration. 

"He has fully mastered the character of 
the organ; no one haS yet been able to attain 
his understanding of the stops. He mixes 
the stops, without interrupting his perform- 
ance for a moment — as the painter his colors 
on the palette. 

"With the exception of his great father, 
no one has yet controlled the pedal with the 
omnipotence shown by him. He plays the 
theme of a fugue with his feet; executes mor- 
dents and trills with his feet and penetrates 
the most ntunerous congregation with his 
pedalling. It's a pity that his compositions 
for the organ are rarer and more costly than 
gold; still, it is a comfort for art, that this 
master is himself compiling his organ school 
and has promised to publish it after his death.** 



UT we find Sdiubart almost as 
enthusiastic over the Abb^ Vog- 
ler, "indisputably one of the 
first organists and pianists in 
Europe." He criticized unfavorably a 
certain pedantry in his compositions and 
playing, a pedantry due to a system: slavish 
devotion to the heptachord of his invention. 





N his introduction, Schubart, of 
course, discusses the beginnings 
of music, which is as old as the 
world. "All men were bom 
with a disposition to sing." He has pretty 
things to say about birds — "the swal- 
low twitters to-day on our gutter as in 
Adam's time; the soaring lark sings now over 
the plowman's head as it sang over the shep- 
herd Abel. But what a change in the art! 
From the artless folk song of a grass n>Tnph 
to the bravura aria of a Mara, or Gabrieli, 
what modifications, what tonal changes.' 
He settles a long-disputed point in one 
sentence: "Vocal music came long before 
the music of instruments; for the inquiry into 
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sound-producing bodies is too difficult for 
mankind in its infancy.'* 




HERE is discussion of the music 
of the ancient nations. King 
David was one of the greatest 
musicians because he knew how 
to bind poetry to the magic of music. **The 
Jews of to-day have truly great masters in the 
art . There are virtuosos with all instruments, 
especially in Prague; but those people are not 
representatives of the old art; they are edu- 
cated wholly in the new. Who could believe 
that the Jews in the time of good taste sang 
so horribly as their precentors now sing in 
the synagogues. They distort tone so abomi- 
nably, make so atrocious grimaces, and are 
often so red and blue in the face, that one is 
in the mean time anxious about the precen- 
tor's Ufe.'' 




CCORDING to the ingenious and 
' learned Schubart the first opera 
was produced at Venice in 1624 
^7and was published, but on ac- 
count of its rarity it was so expensive that one 
pays over one hundred Louis d'or for it. 
This is only one of many surprising state- 
ments in the little book. . It is a pity that 
Schubart did not live to be enrolled as a 
contributor to Grove's Dictionary (Revised 
Edition). 

Sweden and Denmark have made no epoch 
in music. They follow the taste of other 
nations, especially Germany. Sweden, it is 
true has folk song, but it is dull for it has no 
greater compass than four notes. In the 
time of Charles XII., who could endure only 
drums and trtunpets, music sank so low in 
Sweden that in 17 15 only two persons in 
Stockholm, were able to read by note. The 
folk song of Denmark is essentially German. 
Only the Icelanders have original melody. 

The Russian folk music has much that is 
wild and raw. The songs imitate the cries 
of certain birds, which in form and voice 
resemble closely our (German) wild ducks. 
*• A folk that in many places, as Kasan, Astra- 
chan, Kamchatka and Siberia, came near to 
the animals and are so given to the chase, 



must easily be led to such imitation. This 
also is peculiar in their folk song: the songs 
nearly all begin in major and end in minor." 
The folk songs of Poland are so majestic and 
inspiriting that they are imitated by all 
Europe. 

** England has never brought forward a 
musical school; never has had a great com- 
poser; never a singer of importance; never a 
distinguished virtuoso." Purcell and Gib- 
bons never existed — for Schubart. He ad- 
mitted, however, that the ballads and folk 
song were worth while; — that there were 
many, too many, theoretical writers. Sir 
John Hawkins is **one of the greatest pro- 
fessors of music now living." Schubart had 
little respect for Dr. Burnei {sic). The 
French were the first to turn the festival of 
Saint Cecilia to the honor of music. The 
organ pieces of Marchand are ** profound, 
uncommonly difficult, often high-flying, sontie- 
times too fiery for the organ style." 




HERE is a long description of the 
ideal organist. "Unless genius 
glows in his breast, he will never 

be an organist of importance. 

Whoever relies solely on his genius and does 
not carefully study the nature of this difficult 
instrument, he will always remain a Naturalist; 
a few sparks of fire will excite wonder, but 
there will never be a blazing mass of fire." 
The organist should have creative fancy, a 
thorough knowledge of counterpoint. In his 
preludes to chorals he should suit the text; 
thus a prelude to "O Ewigkeit, du Donner 
wort!" should excite terror; one to "Jerusa- 
lem du Schoene" must awaken longing for 
Heaven. During the communion he should 
not disturb the congregation by frivolous 
measures, nor should he play in "light- 
minded three-four measure" ^ when the 
congregation is leaving the church; but six- 
eight and twelve-eight are allowed provided 
the tempo be moderate. Alia breve is re- 
commended above all. 

In giving out a choral for the congregation 
the melody should be given to a flute stop, or 
to the "heavenly Vox humana" with accom- 
paniment on the viola da gamba of another 
manual and with simple pedal. 
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OTE these singular remarks about 
the pedal. *' One should seldom 
tread with the right foot as 
with the left; for the former is 
in the sphere of an obbligato violoncello; the 
latter borders on the nature of a bass viol or 
bass trombone. One should have pedal 
shoes made with very high heels so that the 
interval of a third and, with a jump, even a 
foiui:h can be played." 

This is interesting, for when we studied the 
organ in Germany thirty odd years ago the 
majority of the teachers strongly insisted on 
the use of toes and the avoidance of heel 
whenever it was possible. August Haupt, 
however, made free use of heel and toe. His 
method of pedalling was practically the same 
as that of Lemmens and his pupils. 

The organist should be physically strong, 
with a powerful fist, a far-stretching hand, and 
feet as agile as those of a dancer. 




E are informed that the viol 
d'amour is easily learned by a 
person of moderate ability in 

fourteen days. 

"One playing the clarinet aS Reinecke 
plays it, seems to be making a declaration of 
love to the whole human race. . . . The 
harder the wood, the stronger the tone.'* 

The English horn is **a ver>' recent inven- 
tion of the English, the more important 
because it is the only instrument that has 
been invented by them.** 

The bassoon is so suited to the playing of 
solos that it now vies with, the first instru- 
ments of the world. 




HERE are eight pages about sing- 
ing. ** All instruments are only 
imitations of song. Song sits as 
a King on the throne and round 
about him^'all instruments bow as vassals.*' 

**He that has an excellent voice need only 
to learn the art of reading notes; only to hear 
the best music; yes, also without notes and 
mimicking of foreign taste, he will delight 
all companies.** 

Schubart names these tones: the ** brain 
tone which the great Porpora calls the hold 
or support in the skull *'; the "nose tone, ** to 



be used only in comic singing. "French 
singing is horrible because the nasal tone is 
used also in serious compositions'* ; the "throat 
tone,** which is peculiarly "pure song from 
the full throat and the property of the Ger- 
mans.*' As we understand "brain" to-day, 
few singers male or female, have it. We have 
all heard the "throat tone" of the Germans. 

Schubart adds: "The lung tone, " that is, 
the abominable blowing and whistling of 
Cossacks and Calmucks in song; the "stom- 
ach tone," with hard aspirates, as the 
"Ch" coming from the stomach, heard 
especially in Switzerland; "the heart tone, 
the soul of all tones!" Every employment 
of the voice gives only a dead sound if the 
heart does not give it life and warmth. 

"The greatest number of beautiful soprano 
voices are now found in Italy. Tenor voices 
are also more common there than in other 
lands; but the best alto and bass voices are 
at home in Germany, although there are 
excellent tenors in Bavaria and Bohemia.** 
The best books on the art of singing are by 
Porpora and J. A. Hiller. 




ERE is a remark that may well 
be pondered by the enthusiasts 
over folk song. "It is indeed 
uncommonly difficult to compose 
a good folk song: Here imitation is of no 
avail; I must know how to touch the national 
chord so sureh^ that it re-echoes the estab- 
lished song: The traveling journeyman, the 
peasant, the humble maiden find nothing in 
ornamented melodies, they wish to hear the 
sounds of nature. One should study also 
our splendid folk tunes, which have spread 
their effects over a century; then first will one 
compose a song that oiu* people will adopt." 




CHUBART has much to say about 
the color of the different keys. 
To him keys in flats express 
gentleness and melancholy; with 
sharps, strong and raging passions. 

C major is wholly pure. Its character is 
innocence, naivete, the speech of childhood. 
C minor is for the declaration of love; it is 
also the lament of unhappy love. All sighs 
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and longings of the ** love-drunken" soul lie 
in this key. 

Eternity lies in the octave of A flat major: 
death, the grave, corruption, the Last Judg- 
ment. 

B flat minor. Shrouded night ; mockery of 
God and the world; preparation for suicide. 

Ghosts speak in E flat minor. 

A major. Innocent love; contentment in 
one's station; hope of reunion after parting 
with the loved one; youthful trust in 
God. 

All pastoral music, idyls and eclogues: 
all gentler and satisfied passions, gratefulness 
for friendship and true love are expressed 
in G major. '* It is a pity that on account of 
its apparent easiness this key is now so 
neglected. One does not stop to consider 
that there is no key inherently difficult or 
easy.'* 

When Brahms chose E minor as the key 
for his Fourth symphony, some expressed 
surprise. Schubart describes the character 
of the key as naive, feminine, an innocent 
declaration of love, lamentation without 
murmuring; sighs accompanied with few 
tears. He likens this key to **a maiden 
clothed in white with a rose-red ribbon on 
her breast.*' 

He ends his book with a sentence for the 
mad pursuers of folk song : 

"Folk music without natural expression 
is carrion that is rightly buried in the 
field." 

This Christian Friedrich Daniel Schubart, a 
poet (i739-i790» dying at Stuttgart, was 
also a musician. After an imprisonment of 
ten years, he was a theater and music director. 
He wrote piano pieces, a melodrama, an 
operetta, cantatas, songs. His literary work 
is almost as clean forgotten as . his music. 
Yet may not books about music now read • 
and respected and even called daringly 
modern seem a hundred years hence as curi- 
ous as *'Ideen zu einei: Aesthetik der Ton- 
kunst"? 



HEN Saint-Saens's "Samson and 
Delilah" was performed in Lon- 
don in Jtme by the Beecham 
Company, and in English, the 
reviewer for the Pall Mall Gazette indulged 




himself in ethnological reflections. "Some 
day an adventurous manager will give us the 
story of Samson and Delilah, if not from the 
Philistine point of view, at least with some 
attempt of historical balance, taking into 
account the fact that the Philistines happen 
to have been immeasurably more civilized 
than their opponents. They were originally 
fugitives from the Minoan Empire, whose 
magnificence has been unearthed at Cnossus. 
Meanwhile we must take the story as we find ' 
it, and the Hebrews have certainly given it 
the right dramatic touch, which has been 
retained in its operatic garb." 




TILL they come ! Songs to arotise 
patriotism, to replace "America " 
and "The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner." Yet after this war is 
over, these new and "stirring" national 
songs will disappear and "America" and 
"The Star-Spangled Banner" still be recog- 
nized when they are played. What poor 
stuff is the new Russian Hymn compared to 
the majestic old one! 

By the way, what will become of Tschai- 
kowsky's "1812" overture, which celebrates 
the triumph of the Russian Hymn over the 
Marseillaise.'^ 




IHE Guide Musical has published a 
remarkable nvimber, "August 17, 
1914-December 31, 1916. " The 
^ last number before this bore the 
date of August 2-15,1914. " Some days after- 
wards all communication ceased between 
Brussels and — ^we may say, the civilized 
world." 

The current number should be preserved 
as a souvenir of the war as well as a record of 
musical doings in Paris during the last three 
years. There are special articles that breathe 
the undaunted spirit of the French and Bel- 
gians, as "Pro Patria!" Extracts from the 
open letter written by M. Maurice Kiifferath 
in reply to the incredible manifesto of the 
German Intellectuals; also "Intellectual and 
Artistic Belgium," extracts from a lecture 
delivered by M. Kufferath in Geneva late in 
1914. 
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By Daniel Gksgort Mason 



XI 



Symphony No. 5, **From the New World/' 
by Antonin Dvof4k. First performance 
in New York, 1893. 




HERE has been much discussion 
as to the degree in which Dvof dk 
was influenced in this symphony, 
and in the string quartet and 
quintet which he wrote at about the same time, 
by the idiom of American negro music. Mr. 
Henry E. Krehbiel, an ardent advocate of this 
negro music, has asserted that they were 
much influenced by it. Mr. William Ritter, 
on the other hand, author of a life of Smetana, 
Dvofdk's ** guide, philosopher, and friend," 
and the father of Bohemian music, has 
argued in great detail that they are purely 
** Czech" or Bohemian. There can indeed 
be no doubt that in the symphony, for ex- 
ample, there are many personal and perhaps 
even national peculiarities of style that appear 
also in earlier symphonies written before 
Dvofdk had paid any attention to negro 
tunes. But if we are to be guided by internal 
evidence we cannot shut our ears to other 
peculiarities as distinctively negro, such as 
the rhythmic jerk or jump of ** rag-time," 
the oscillation from major to minor triad in 
cadences, the use of the pentatonic scale as a 
basis for melody. There are even one or two 
close resemblances, as that between the second 
theme of the first movement and the well- 
known time, "Old Man Moses, He Sells 
Roses"; but as we should expect in the work 
of a true artist, such literal parallelisms are 
rare. On the whole, it is in certain general 
traits of style, and in the primitiveness of the 
emotional tone, whether joyful or sorrowful, 
that the sjmiphony may fairly be said to be 
"Negro" or "American." 

The First Movement 

The introduction starts in, Adagio, in E 



minor, with a sighing melody given first 
to the violoncellos, then to the flute. Ruder 
phrases of all the strings in unison lead once 
more to a quieter section, in the course of 
which we hear from the horns, violas, 
and 'cellos,' in the sixteenth measure, a 
suggestion of what is to be the main theme. 
A brief climax leads directly to the body 
of the movement, Allegro molto, 2-4 
time. 

The main theme, in the second and fourth 
measures of which will be noted the disloca- 
tion of the accented note we call "rag-time," 
is stated by the horns, with an after-phrase 
in the wood-wind. Its repetition is entrusted 
to the oboe; and the attentive student will 
notice the skill with which Dvorak, a master 
of orchestral tissue, manages his accompani- 
ments: that for the horns in the violins and 
violas, high enough not to "interfere," and 
that for the oboe similarly got out of the way 
by being put low in the violas and 'cellos. 
This matter of keeping melodies and accom- 
paniments in difl^erent registers is one of the 
most important for clearness in orchestral 
efl^ect. The strings, taking up the theme on 
the dominant, now lead it through rh^^thmio 
"diminution" and double diminution (see 
Figure I, b) to a sonorous restatement by 

Figure I. 
(a) Main theme of First movement. 



(b)_ 



motive a. ^J_| motive a, inverted^ ^^^ 




(c) Subsidiary theme. 



^"^^i^E^^ ^ 



« References are to the edition for piano, four hands^ 
published by Simrock. There is a full orchestral score 
in Eulenberg's edition of small scores (pocket size). 
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(d) Second theme. 
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the full orchestra. This time the rhythmic 
figure of the atter-phrase, subjected to develop- 
ment, gives rise to.a modulation further and 
further away from E minor until the remote 
key of G minor is reached. Here enters a 
subsidiary theme on a new rhythmic motive, 
as short as the former ones, but also as vividly 
characterized (Figure I, c). This is stated 
and repeated, in G minor (index Number 3) ; 
developed through subtly modulated tonali- 
ties to a brilliant outburst in E major (Number 
4) ; restated in G major by the violins with 
a lovely wistful little counter-figure in the 
flutes and clarinets (ninth measure after 
Number 4); and finally made to fade away 
on the dominant of G major. Thus is intro- 
duced the second theme proper (Figure I, 
d) entrusted to the flute alone in its lower 
register, against softest harmonies in the 
strings (Number 5). Its resemblance to 
** Swing Low, Sweet Chariot," has already 
been mentioned. It brings the exposition 
of themes to an end. 

The development, as is apt to be the 
case with Dvofdk, who is more naive than 
thoughtful, hardly maintains the interest. 
It is made up of fragments of motives from 
the first and second themes, rather loosely 
strung together. While a good deal is made 
of the charming diminution of the opening 
notes of the second theme, first appearing 
in the bass at the ninth measure on page 12, 
the treatment of the first theme, after its 
recurrence at the bottom of the same 
page, is conventional, with its systematic rise, 
every eight measures, through E flat minoy, 
E minor, and F minor. On the other hand, 
the moment of tranquillity that follows all 
this hurly-burly, with the flute sighing out 
bits of the main theme (followed in canon by a 



pizzicato bass) and thus preparing for the 
recapitulation, is highly poetic. 

The recapitulation itself, starting in at 
Ntunber 9, gives the composer several op- 
portunities to introduce those delicious casual 
modulations that make his scores to melt and 
glow with color. "He loves," it has been 
said, "to descend unexpectedly upon the 
most remote keys, never knows where he will 
turn next, and when he gets too far from home 
returns over fences and through no-thorough- 
fares. Often, with him, a change of key 
seems dictated merely by a desire for a particu- 
lar patch of color; he wishes to brighten the 
tonal background with sharps or mollify it 
with flats, and plirnip he comes to his key, 
little caring how he gets there or where he is 
going next."' 

Thus here he first, through a long insistence 
on the dominant seventh of A major and a 
final change which makes us hear the D as C 
double-sharp, comes with complete freshness 
to G sharp minor for the first appearance of 
the subsidiary theme; while later, through a 
simple enharmonic change and change of 
mode, we get the same theme in the rich 
quietude of A flat major. The flutes and 
oboes, represented by the thirds in the right 
hand part at this point (four flat signature) 
are indescribably beautiful in their swaying 
lift and fall. The second theme too comes in 
A flat the first time; but later it appears, in 
a sonorous passage for full orchestra, in the 
much brighter key of A major; and from then 
on constant increase of animation brings 
ever nearer the final culminating proclama- 
tion of the main theme in the home key. 

The Second Movement 

The solemn brass harmonies that introduce 
the Largo strike at once a new mood, more 
serious and thoughtful. After a simple 
tonic-and-dominant assertion of the key — 
the rich and noble key of D flat major — by 
the muted strings, the English horn sings one 
of the most exalted melodies in modern 
music, a melody that is loved by everyone 
who knows anything about modem sym- 
phonic literature. It was suggested to the 

» "Prom "Grieg to Brahms," Daniel Gregory Mason, 
p. 91. 
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composer, we are told, by his homesickness 
amid the din and bustle of America; and one 
can readily believe it as one hears these tender 
strains, especially where the clarinets accom- 
pany the melody a tenth below (measure ii). 
The entire theme is based on the pentatonic 
or five-tone scale (D flat, E flat, F, A flat, 
B flat, D flat), though the other steps 
occur in subordinate capacities. The cadence, 
twice echoed by clarinets and bassoons, the 
second time, in ** augmented'* or lengthened 
rhythm, is singularly wistful. After the 
mysterious opening chords have been breathed 
again softly by the high wood-wind instru- 
ments, and the theme has been slightly 
developed, it recurs; and as the strings take 
up the mournful cadence, two muted horns 
sound twice the opening figure of the theme, 
and thrice again the first three notes of it. 
A long pause — hardly more than audible 
silence — on the A flat, is followed by a new 
theme, contrasting in character, in C sharp 
minor, provided with the curious major- 
minor cadence suggestive of negro idiom (see 
Figure II). Instead of being developed, 

Figure II. 
Contrast theme of Largo. ' 

hi 




(N. B.- Major-Minor Cadence.) 



this is displaced at once by a further melody 
of most haunting character, and orchestrated 
as only Dvofdk can orchestrate. The student 
should try to imagine the effect of this orches- 
tral coloring in the theme as it appears at the 
top of pages 26-27. The melody is taken by 
the clarinet; the more somber coloring of 
oboes fills in the harmony; plucked double 
basses and cellos keep up a persistent rHythm; 
and a shimmer of violins, from time to 
time, like a fluttering of birds* wings in spring 
foliage, is suggested by the thirty-second 



notes. When the same passage recurs at 
pages 28-29 its hues are different. 'Cellos 
alone, tremolo, supply bass, clarinets the har- 
mony; and the broad melody is passionately 
declaimed on the G-strings of the violins. 

With Number 4 comes a complete change 
of mood. The atmosphere clears, so to speak, 
with the change of mode from minor to major, 
and one woodland voice after another joins 
in a sort of pastoral piping: first oboe, then 
clarinet, then flute, then violins, and finally 
the cumbrous basses, dancing with joy. And 
then there is an irruption of the theme of the 
first movement, in the trombones, as if it too 
had to join the carousal, while from the trum- 
pets is heard buoyantly the figure from the 
main theme of the present movement. It is a 
moment of elation. ... As the turmoil dies 
away we hear again the idyllic melody of the 
English horn, sustained now by only four 
instruments from each group of strings. 
Muted violins and violas continue it (fifth 
measure after Ntmiber 5), with heartbreaking 
pauses ot complete silence; and for a moment, 
as it returns in its original form, it is sounded 
only by solo violin and solo 'cello in a com- 
bination unforgettable if once heard. The 
climactic moment foUows in all the strings, and 
the reiterated cadence in clarinets and bas- 
soons as before. The value of reserve in art 
is strikingly shown by Dvofdk's treatment 
of harmony at this point. It will be noted 
that the first time he introduces the passage 
the chord on the first beat of measure 3, 
page 25, is a comparatively simple one. 
The second time, seven measures before 
Number 2, it is richer, fuller. Only this 
third time, however (page 31, measure 16), 
does DvoMk utilize the richest possible form 
of the chord, with the B double-flat. The 
result of his self-control is an overwhelmingly 
poignant appeal. A slight reminiscence of 
the opening chord passage, an upward arpeg- 
gio, and a strange, almost fleshless final 
chord foi doublebasses only, bring this in- 
comparable movement to an end. 

The Third Movement 

Stainer remarks in his book on composition 
that the division of the heavy beat into several 
notes is apt to have an animated and merry 
effect, and is therefore often found in scherzos . 
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The opening of the third movement illustrates 
this, especially when, after the first four bars, 
the string instruments take up the char- 
acteristic rhythm of two eighth notes and a 
half, group by group. It is as jolly as a bam 
dance. -Wind instruments then play battle- 
dore and shuttlecock with the theme, as 
shown in Figure III, and it is developed, at 



Figure IV. 
(a) Main theme of Finale. 






Molto vivace. 



Figure III. 






one point with a vigorous counter-melody 
iti the horns, in syncopated rhythm. The 
secondary melody, more sustained (Poco 
sostenuto) in E major, is given first to flute 
and oboe, answered by clarinets, and later 
to 'cellos and bassoons. The main theme is 
then briefly reiterated, after a transition in 
which (in the four bars before index Number 
3) a reference to the main theme of the first 
movement, in somewhat distorted form, 
will be noted. This theme recurs more 
'plainly at Number 4, where it is heard from 
'cellos, unaccompanied. Evidently something 
new is now in the wind, for the flute and clari- 
net take up the last descending three notes 
in a pointed way. Sure enough, in a moment 
this graceful figure develops into a sort of 
persistent refrain in all the violins, below 
which, with most delightful effect, begins in 
all the wood-winds a Schubert-like theme as 
Trio. A noteworthy orchestral effect, com- 
ing naturally out of the treatment of this, 
is the trill for whole groups in chords — ^some- 
times strings, sometimes wood-winds — in the 
second line on pages 40-41. After the usual 
return of the Lcherzo there is a coda in which 
the horn dramatically insists once more on 
the theme from the first movement. 

The Fourth Movement 

The finale is an exception to the rule that 
the last movement of a symphony is apt to 
be the weakest and most tri\dal. In this 
instance the finale is the most elaborate and 
diverse of all the movements thematically, 
and is composed with a firmness and elasticity 
rather lacking in the first. The main theme, 
martial, emphatic, is given out after a few 




* jm.' 







;^'-^-,-t; 



measures of preliminary skirmish by the 
horns and trumpets, with detached chords 
emphasizing the rhythm. (Figure IV, a.) 
The merriest possible subsidiary follows it at 
Number 2, made from the first and third 
measures of it, utterly different as the two 
themes are in expression, by the simple 
device of rhythmic diminution (see Figure 
IV, 6). With the arrest of this mood of 
jollification comes, at Number 3, a more 
broadly lyric melody, one of the finest in the 
symphony, the true second theme, given out 
by the clarinet in G major. A curious 
feature of it is the spasmodic repetition from 
time to time, in the bass, of the rhythm that 
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has just been playing so important a r61e in 
the subsidiary, as if, even in the presence 
of more serious matter, the earlier merriment 
could not quite be laid aside. With Number 
4 comes a conclusion theme, or rather a 
series of them, bringing forward several 
characteristic motives of which the most 
important are noted at Figure IV, c, d, and e. 
All of these betray the tendency to repetition 
which 'is so usual a feature of the festal tunes 
of peasants and other simple people. The 
third bears a striking resemblance to ** Three 
Blind Mice.*' 

It is with this that the development, much 
more skillfully made and far more interesting 
to follow than that of the first movement, 
begins at page 59. With it participates the 
main motive, suggested from time to time by 
horns. At Number 6 this appears in the bass 
in diminution — all its notes only half as long, 
while opposed to it above is the triplet 
rhythm of the subsidiary theme. Still other 
themes take their place in the procession, 
€ven from other movements, as that of the 
slow movement at the bottom of page 59 
and that of the scherzo at the top of page 
60. There is a gradual crescendo to a stmip- 
tuous statement of the slow movement theme 
by trumpets and trombones. The main 
theme, from the bass, adds to the excitement. 
Pinally bursts forth (top of page 62) the 
central theme of the symphony, and a most 
sonorous climax reintroduces the theme of 
the finale in recapitulation. 

The second and conclusion themes now 
come, in accordance with the traditional 
sonata form, in the tonic key of E, except 
that Figure IV d and e are omitted, and c is 
given a more sustained, thoughtful character. 
This is but ^.momentar^^ lull. Presently, 
with the main theme, begins an impressive 
coda, in which again figure many themes. 
The end comes with the savagest, most ear- 
devastating harmonies, like the cries of lost 
souls, as the chief motives are given final 
proclamation by the heavy brass. 

{To he Concluded) 



^rjeuctt <llr0an ptnsic 
S»Bt and l^rjeseut 

By Ha&vbt Gracb 



IX 




In the September issue of the New Music 
Review Mr. Mason will conclude his series of 
articles, after which they will be issued in 
book form by The H. W. Gray Co. 



UGENE GIGOUT was bom at 
Nancy on March 23, 1844. In 
1863 he became organist at St. 
Augustin*s, Paris, a post which 
le still holds. He is so well known through a 
few pieces of attractive character that the 
uncompromising severity of the bulk of his 
work comes as a surprise. Much of his best 
music is of the kind that only musicians are 
likely to appreciate ftdly. 

Not even Saint-Saens shows more polished 
neatness. (By the way, both men have this 
in common, — that their irreproachable tech- 
nique in composition is often more apparent 
than any remarkable freshness in subject 
matter.) Not even Franck can be more 
broodingly aloof. These are hardly qualities 
that make for popularity; and, surve)H[ng the 
works of Gigout as a whole, one is left with the 
impression of a deeply serious man, scholarly 
and somewhat of a mystic. A few light and 
popular works he has written, of course. He 
would be no Frenchman if the national feeling 
for brilliant effectiveness did not show itself 
at times. But these occasions strike one as 
being the unbendings of a rather severe muse, 
and in a left-handed way remind one of the re- 
mark made to Dr. Johnson by one of his friends : 
* ' You are a philosopher. Dr. Johnson, ' * he said. 
*' I have tried too in my time to be a philo- 
sopher but I don't know how, — cheerfulness 
was always breaking in ! * * If a light and cheer- 
ful style can hardly be said to be ** always" 
breaking in with Gigout, when it does so the 
results are exceptionally enjoyable. For in- 
stance, there is surely no more piquant minuet 
in organ music than that in the set of Ten 
Pieces, nor can any toccata be more brightly 
and deftly touched off than the work in B 
minor in the same book. The Christmas 
Rhapsody, again, has the right festive feeling, 
with the suggestion of jangling bells and 
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"homely rustic jubilation. But these and a 
few others are exceptions in a collection of 
works which for the most part are strong and 
musicianly rather than immediately at- 
tractive. 

I have heard the epithet "dry" applied to 
the severer side of Gigout, but the word hardly 
gives a just idea of his style. Critics in a 
liurry are apt to apply the term to any music 
the emotional significance of which does not 
hit them in the eye, so to speak. Yet do we not 
accuse a man of lack of feeling because he 
does not wear his heart on his sleeve. Indeed, 
we go to the other extreme and have our 
doubts about the genuineness of emotion that 
is frequently and easily expressed. * * Still wa- 
ters, *' we say sagely, **run deep." You will 
say in reply that as music is the expression of 
the emotional side of human nature there is 
no analogy. But surely it is not only the 
emotional side of us that finds its expression in 
art. Are such parts of our spiritual equip- 
ment as love of order, design, and proportion 
to be left out of consideration? No discern- 
ing critic of painting would pretend that the 
only pleasure he got from looking at a picture 
was from the idea it expressed or from its 
color scheme. He would linger with enjoy- 
ment over some beauty of line, some neat bit 
of perspective, some cunning foreshortening 
that the tmtrained eye wotdd never appreciate. 
Now, it is one of the little absurdities of the 
half-baked musical amateur that while he is 
ready enough to admit that the best in litera- 
ture, painting, or architecture must of neces- 
sity possess qualities only appreciated by 
those of cultured taste and of considerable 
technical knowledge, he expects the musical 
composer to produce work which makes an 
instant appeal to his feelings, and if this appeal 
is not forthcoming the music is at once con- 
demned as being dry. He would hardly dare 
assert that the music of Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms is lacking in emotion. But is this 
emotion always on top? There are surely no 
more striking examples of deep and restrained 
feeling than the choral preludes of Bach. 
How long has it taken us to find out that these 
wonderftil pieces, so far from being mere speci- 
mens of free counterpoint with chorale and 
canti fertniy are among the most poetic and 
liuman of all Bach's works? To adopt a well- 



worn saying, **What do they know of Bach, 
who know only his fugues?" There is no 
more hopeful sign for the future of organ 
music than the growing appreciation of 
"Schmucke dich," ''Wachet auf," "Herzlich 
thut mich verlangen," and their many beauti- 
ful companions. 

I have dwelt at some length on this question 
of dryness because, although the church organ 
both by reason of its character and association 
is more than any other instrtunent fitted for 
the expression of noble and dignified ideas, a 
section of the public — and, unfortunately, of 
organists as well — appear to regard it rather 
as a piece of mechanism designed for the mal- 
treatment of orchestral music or for the de- 
livery of invertebrate platitudes. I have 
heard such people sweepingly condemn Bach, 
Rheinberger, Widor, in fact practically all 
serious organ music as dry, simply because it 
gives them neither the high colors of a Wag- 
ner score nor the ** pretty-pretty" effects of 
the lighter school. To these, Gigout will 
make small appeal, though he will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that he fails in the best 
of company. Here is what I believe to be a 
complete list of his organ music, followed by a 
few comments. I shall, in speaking of them, 
deal with the pieces in the order in which they 
appear below — an order which is quite hap- 
h^ard, as the works are neither numbered nor 
dated: 



Album Gr6gorien (organ or harmonium), con- 
taining two himdred and thirty short 
pieces in the ancient modes. Two vols. 

One Hundred Short Pieces of similar charac- 
ter. One vol. 

Ten Pieces. — Prelude Choral and Allegro, 
Minuetto, Absoute, Toccata, Andante 
Religiose, Rhapsody (Noels), Offertoire 
(Trio), Scherzo, Antiphon in the Phrygian 
Mode, Postlude on *'Adoremus in ufeter- 
nam." 

Prelude and Fugue in E major. 

Po^mes Mystiques. — Pri^re, Cortege Rus- 
tique, P^lerinage. 

Two Pieces. — En Forme de L^gende, Marche 
des Rogations. 

Six Pieces. — Prelude and Fugue in E minor. 
Andante and Allegretto in A, Fantaisie 
in G, Andantino in E minor, Larghetto 
in D minor, Andante Sostenuto in A. 

Meditation in D. 

Six Pieces. — Introduction et Th^me fugue, 
Commtmion, Marche R^ligieuse, Marche 
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Fun^bre, Andante S5rmphonique, Grand 
Choettr dialogue. 

Three Pieces. — Prelude et Fugue en Bb, An- 
dante varid, Allegro con brio. 

Rhapsodie sur des Airs Catalans. 

Rhapsodic sur des Airs populaires de Canada. 

Three Pieces. — Marche Rustique, Lied, 
Marche de F^te. 

The Gregorian Album and Pieces Braves were 
written in order to provide organists with 
interludes in keeping with the traditional 
music of the Church. In his preface to the 
Album, the composer says: '*In the dialogues 
between choir and organ, the latter seems to 
know of nothing but our major and minor 
keys, while the ancient modes are used in the 
choirstalls. The result of this lack of unity 
is clashing and disorder where should be the 
most perfect harmony." Accordingly, these 
pieces, varying in length from two or three 
bars to a couple of pages, contain all that an 
organist would need in the way of pieces for 
filUng up gaps in the service. Some are con- 
trapuntal, but the majority are in free form. 
Many contain ideas that one feels are worthy 
of development and all are of interest to those 
who have any feeling for the charm of modal 
music. The influence of these ancient modes 
is very much in evidence in most of Gigout*s 
organ music. To it may be traced his fre- 
quently gray harmonic scheme, his austerity, 
— I had nearly said bleakness. You will 
search his works almost in vain for the luscious 
progressions of his pupil Boellmann. Rather 
will you find a subacid quaHty, a tang with a 
charm of its own, though not for every palate. 
The Ten Pieces may be dealt with briefly, 
as they are tolerably well known. They are 
certainly on the whole the most attractive set 
from a popular point of view and no organ 
loft should be without them. The Toccata, the 
Minuet, and the Christmas Rhapsody are per- 
haps most appreciated, the many merits of the 
Prelude, Choral, and Allegro having scarcely ' 
received their due. In this piece, by the 
bye, it is characteristic of the composer that 
the fine opening pedal solo is marked to be 
played p. One is so accustomed to hearing 
such passages incoherently floundering along 
with full pedal that any other treatment is 
almost startling. The Christmas Rhapsody 
deserves to be even more widely known than 
it is. One has many enjoyable moments in 



playing it, with quite special pleasure at this 
combination of the first and third lines of 
*'Adeste Fideles.*' Coidd anything be more 
natural? 

Figure I. 




The most scientific nimiber of this set is the 
Andante Religioso, a very elaborately wrought 
canon between treble and bass with two and 
sometimes three other free parts which, not 
content with merely filling in the harmony, 
indulge in imitative work of their own from 
time to time. A scholarly work, but a tough 
morsel for the many-headed! The composer 
makes ample amends, however, in the rest of 
the book, which as I said before should be in 
every organist's possession. 

The Prelude and Fugue in E major is mostly 
on quiet lines. The Prelude is simple knd 
tuneful in a pastoral kind of way, while the 
fugue, more animated, is still quiet until the 
last few bars. A delightful work altogether, 
with a strong flavor of Saint-Saens. 

The Po^mes Mystiques are at first acquaint- 
ance curious rather than beautiful. The 
Pri^re with its long notes at the top, its sway- 
ing inner parts, and its persistent three-note 
figure in the pedals, is quite tmlike any other 
piece So named. But it grows on one and 
would make a most excellent study. The 
suggestions of rusticity in the Cortege are to 
be fotmd mostly in the rhythm and the quaint 
figure played by the left hand. The P^lerinage 
is perhaps the most curious piece of the set. 
Dedicated to the superior of the mission at 
Lourdes, it woidd seem to be a tone picture of 
the arrival and cure of a band of cripples. 
Considerable use is made of a modal hjTun 
tune and a folk song (the latter, a footnote 
tells us, stmg at Lourdes to "Ave maris Stella**), 
the two themes being combined and used very 
cleverly. The halting rhythm and suspensions 
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can mean nothing else than the walking of 
lame people; while the use of the folk song in 
diminution against its normal form, its sudden 
appearance as a bass in 3-4 instead of 2-4 
time, the curious little attempts at a cadence 
on page 5, with the stumping bass figure on the 
second and third beats of the bar (attempts 
which fail, for just as one feels that the key of 
C# major is established we are led to a point of 
repose on a first inversion on A), all give one 
the impression of the halt and lame gathering 
together for a service, which now apparently 
begins with a loud treatment of the two themes. 
The ending is tranquil and free from rhythmic 
complications, the pilgrims have evidently 
been cured. Decidedly a curious piece, which 
(Uke the Pri^re) grows on one. En Forme de 
L^gende and Marche des Rogations are com- 
paratively simple works, the L^gende being 
on the melancholy side while the Marche is a 
happy httle affair of a rustic kind. Note 
especially the charming treatment of the 
theme in the bass on page 2. 

The six pieces next in the list are of sterner 
stuff. The Prelude and Fugue contain no 
expression marks. We are told at the begin- 
ning of the Prelude to use '*Fonds de 8 pieds" 
and thereafter, save for a few directions as to 
the manual couplers, we are left severely alone. 
This Prelude is a beautiful piece of. writing in 
a restrained way, while the Fugue has some 
ingenious stretti by inversion. The closest 
imitative writing, however, is in the Prelude, 
e. g., 



Figure II. 

Andante. 



:e-:e- 




Of the Andante and Allegretto in A, the Alle- 
gretto is by far the better part. It flows along 
much after the manner of Guilmant's First 
Meditation. The Fantaisie in G is a good 
example of what a skillful composer can do 
with indifferent material. Neither of the 
three themes on which the work is based are 
of any particular interest; but their treatment 
is so good that the result is a fine piece of work, 
with a really brilliant four pages at the end. 
Note that its effectiveness depends largely 
upon a vigorous, animated rendering and that,, 
while easy to read, it is rather unexpectedly 
difficult to play at a quick pace. An in- 
teresting feature is the fact of one of 
the themes recalUng, both in itself and in 
its accompaniment, the second subject 
of the Allegro in Mendelssohn's Fifth Son- 
ata. The resemblance in style is quite 
startling. 

The Andantino in E minor finds the com- 
poser in more chastened mood. Again a 
simple work as to subject matter, but beauti- 
fully written, and again no expression marks. 
The only stops needed are an 8-ft. harmonic 
flute on the great, and a bourdon, gamba, and 
celeste on the swell, with the ordinary 8-ft. 
and i6-ft. pedal. These two manual colors 
are used for the greater part of the eight pages 
separately, the couplers being drawn only 
towards the end, — a frequent device of 
Gigout. 

The Larghetto in D minor is a piece ftdl 
of noble melancholy. Only foundation stops 
are used; there is no "soloing** and not one 
expression mark except m 6 at the beginning; 
the result being an impressive movement, 
of severe, even stem character; — an ideal 
voluntary to play before or after a solemn 
service. 

The Andante Sostenuto in A, in more cheer- 
ful vein, is another piece that would make an 
admirable prelude -to a service. These three 
last-named pieces are good examples of 
Gigout's ability to write sustained, quiet 
music for page after page, the interest being 
maintained without the aid of startling har- 
mony or registration. This is a test from 
which not many organ composers would 
emerge with credit. 

The Meditation in D is yet another instance 
though somewhat more variety of color is 
employed. 
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The outstanding pieces in the next set of 
six are the Introduction et Th^me Fugue and 
the Grand Choeur Dialogue. The Introduc- 
tion and Fugue are vigorous affairs, with 
something of the stark energy that we find as 
a rule more in German than in French organ 
music. The Grand Choeur Dialogue is fairly- 
well known and is an effective work for a big 
organ. I am told by a friend of Gigout that 
this piece was written for use at St. Augustin's 
where, the east and west organs being con- 
nected, the "dialogue** produces a particu- 
larly striking effect. The other pieces in 
this collection are not up to Gigout's 
highest level, save perhaps the Marche 
Heligieuse, which has simple dignity of the 
light sort. 

The Prelude and Fugue in Bb in the next 
set is very much out of the beaten track. The 
Prelude consists of five pages based almost 
entirely on an ornamental treatment of the 
common chord. It looks monotonous and is 
so played on the piano, but with the three 
manual effects intended by the composer the 
restdt is charming. It needs very neat play- 
ing. The Fugue is on two subjects given out 
together. Though short, it contains some 
ctmning devices, but is nevertheless as far 
removed from a kappelmeister fugue as it well 
can be. (When you come to look into the 
matter, you will find that French composers 
almost always write good fugues. To begin 
with, they usually hit on subjects timeful, if 
not strong; and at their brainiest, even their 
driest, some of the national grace ^is usually 
on hand to give distinction.) 

The Andante Vari^ is distinctly original, 
the theme being given out by the pedals under 
a single part in the tenor, and then presented 
by inversion, this upside-down form appearing 
almost as many times as the right side-up. 
There is some beautiftd writing in this piece, 
with suggestions of both Beethoven and 
Franck. The Allegro con brio is a lengthy 
work (twelve pages), and the interest is not 
always redhot, in spite of some very clever 
development. But the final portion is well 
worth waiting for, and the last three and a 
half pages, beginning with this reappearance 
^f the second subject, 



Figure III. 



Largement. 




^A^j.^j^_x 




can fairly be described as magnificent. This 
work is very difficult to play at a pace suffi- 
ciently fast to give the brio a chance. Played 
with the right brilliiant effect, it should be a 
splendid recital item of the big kind. 

The Rhapsodies on Spanish and Canadian 
airs are mainly of local interest, though it goes 
without saying that they contain many in- 
stances of the composer's characteristic skill 
and treatment. 

The Marche Rustique, Lied, and Marche de 
F^te are not particularly good specimens of 
Gigout. The first is more bizarre than pleas- 
ing and the second and third are rather unduly 
spun out. 

But when we put aside the very few com- 
parative failures amongst Gigout's works 
there remains a goodly quantity that must 
compel the respect of all lovers of organ music 
of serious aim. 

It should be borne in mind that he is a 
composer for the church rather than for the 
concert hall, and that most of his music is 
better adapted for use in connection with serv- 
ices than for recitals. A touch of austerity 
is not out of place in music for this ptarpose, 
and organists with a liking for music contain- 
ing feeling without sentimentality, simplicity 
without triteness, and brains without pedan- 
try, will find much to please them in Eugfene 
Gigout. 



{To be continued.) 
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MR. GOODRICH ON FRENCH AND AMERICAN 

ORGANS^ 

By Daniel Gregory Mason 




R. WALLACE GOODRICH, the 
well-known Boston organist and 
teacher, has made in this book 
a real addition to the literature of 
the organ, and one that will be of practical 
value to every serious organist. Beginning 
with a concise but sufficiently detailed descrip- 
tion of the place of the organ in the church 
music of France, the characteristics of the 
chief French organ composers from Franck, 
Guilmant, and Widor to Roger Ducasse and 
Georges Jacob, and the mechanical peculiari- 
ties of the actual instruments, he studies in his 
Second Part the adaptation of French registra- 
tion to American organs, "to the end," as he 
«ays, ''that French compositions may be 
rendered upon our instruments with fidelity 
to the spirit, and not alone to the apparent 
letter of the composer's expressed intention.*' 
An appendix containing specifications of im- 
portant French organs, glossary of French 
terms, biography, a list of compositions 
referred to (which is at the same time a fairly 
exhaustive catalogue of standard modem 
French organ literattu'e), and an index afford 
full detailed exemplification of the general 
points made. 

The judicial and moderate spirit in which 
Mr. Goodrich writes may be illustrated by 
what he says in his preface of the vexed ques- 
tion of transcription. "The question really 
is: Does the frequent performance of trans- 
criptions tend better to develop and display 
the individuality of the organ as a musical 
instrument? Does it assist the performer in 
the acquisition and maintenance of the true 
organ style in performance? Does it increase 
the respect for the instrtmient shown by musi- 
cians at large— by players, on other. instru- 
ments, by conductors, by critics? Does it 
promote in the greatest composers of our time 
interest in the creation of original works for 
the organ? These are the really vital ques- 
tions. ' ' One suspects that his answers to these 

*The Organ in France: A Study of its Mechanical 
Construction, Tonal Characteristics, and Literature, 
with Suggestions for the Registration of French Organ 
Music on American Instruments, by Wallace Goodrich. 
Boston Music Co., 19 17. 



questions would incline toward the negative, 
but it is perhaps a short-coming of his book 
that it only indirectly implies rather than clear- 
ly states his conclusions, on this and on other 
matters of equal import. Just what, for ex- 
ample, does he mean by ''true organ style"? 
That he nowhere tells us. We have to gather 
it from hints scattered here and there through- 
out the book. Thus in the chapter on " Char- 
acteristics of Registration" he quotes a 
significant paragraph from Schweitzer,' re- 
garding the use of the swell : ' * We may say that 
in French organ-playing the sentiment for 
architecture, which to a certain extent is the 
foimdation of every French art, comes to the 
fore. Thus the swell-box . . . serves not for 
emotional expression, but for architectural 
line. " And a statement at the beginning of 
the chapter makes by implication, though only 
by implication, a much-needed criticism on 
the methods of American organists. ''The 
French, " we read, "are accustomed to depend 
upon the nuances made possible by perfect 
touch control, rather than upon effects de- 
rived from frequent changes of intensity or 
color in registration. To them, the intrinsic 
musical value of the work is of more impor- 
tance than the variety or novelty of the colors 
in which it is clothed." 

The suggestions for organ-builders are more 
outspoken than those to players. One of the 
most valuable, apropos of the tendency to mul- 
tiply solo stops, is worth quotation at length. 

Nowhere is the analogy between organ and orchestra 
more striking than in the aspect of the former as an 
ensemble instrument. It is not because it possesses 
stops imitating with more or. less success the tone of 
various orchestral instruments. ... It is because 
the principle upon which each founds its ensemble, 
wa., that of the combination of a few groups of primary 
tone-color, each liberally represented in sonorous 
capacity at various pitches, is precisely the same in 
both instances. Subsequently, each of these primary 
tone-colors is, to a certain extent, affected by the indi- 
viduality of its component parts; by stops on the one 
hand, by instruments on the other. But suppose that 
the more individual instruments of the orchestra were 
to be increased in number and variety, and its fimda- 
mental resources correspondingly diminished by a 
reduction in the number of stringed instruments; 
would not the homogeneity of tone, the sonority of 
sound be affected in consequence, and detrimentally? 
Yet this is the precise tendency so often exhibited in 
some of our more recent organ-building. 

' A. Schweitzer, *' Deutsche und Franzosische Orgel- 
baukunst." 
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Clarence Dickinson, Organist and choirmaster of the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, was given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music by the North- 
western University, Evanston, 111., on Jan. i8th. 

The Marysville (Ohio) Choral Union, under the di- 
rection of Dr. O. H. Evans, presented on May 31st an 
entirely new musical setting of the Rubaiyat in Henry 
Houseley's cantata "Omar Khayyam." The soloists: 
Grace Kerns, soprano; John Campbell, tenor; Christine 
Schutz, contralto; Robert Maitland, basso. Miss Evans, 
daughter of the conductor, sang several solo numbers. 

Cowen's "The Rose Maiden" was presented by the 
Choral Society of the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
111., on May i6th, under the direction of J. Lawrence 
Erb assisted by the following soloists: Miss E. A. Treat, 
organist; Miss M. E. Leaman, soprano; Miss H. Hunt- 
ley, contralto; Mr. G. Kimball, tenor; Mr. H. D. 
Nasmyth, baritone and Miss M. G. Wright, pianist. 

The graduating class of the Crane Normal Institute 
of Music, Potsdam, N. Y., presented on July 21st a 
Recital of Songs and the cantata "The Chambered 
Nautilus," by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. On June ist the 
special music students of the school presented Smart's 
cantata "King Rent's Daughter," assisted by the 
orchestra of the school and the following soloists: Mrs. 
E. S. Morgan, soprano; Miss I. V. Schram, and Miss 
O. C. Spencer, mezzo-sopranos; Miss H. L. Cowan, 
contralto; MissE. E. Skinner, conductor. 

The First Annual Music Festival of the Portland 
(Oregon) Music Festival Association took place on 
July 5th, 6th, and 7th. On the evening of the 5th 
Mendelssohn's "Elijah" was presented with the 
following soloists; Miss M. D. Schwab, soprano; Miss 
M. Jordan, contralto; T. Karle, tenor; L. Graveure, 
baritone; F. W. Goodrich, organist. On the evening 
of the 6th the Portland Symphony Orchestra presented 
an orchestral concert assisted by Miss M. Jordan and 
Mr. T. Karle, L. E. Becker, organist. On the evening 
of the 7th selections from Sullivan's "Golden Legend" 
was presented with the following soloists: Miss K. 
Lawler, soprano and L. Graveure, baritone. W. R. 
Boone, organist. The Portland Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Carl Denton assisted at each 
concert. Mr. W. H. Boyer is conductor of the chorus. 

Alexander Stewart is giving a series of Illustrated 
Lectures on the History of Church Music at Plymouth 
Church, Oakland, Cal. The program contains many 
compositions of early writers, from Palestrina to the 
present day. We pxant the last two American 
composers. 

AMERICAN COMPOSERS 

Spring Song (organ) Shelley (1858-) 

From Greenland's Icy Mountains. . . .Lowell Mason (1793-1873} 

The God of Abraham Praise Dudley Buck (1839-?) 

Redemption Hvmn J. C. D. Parker (1828-?) 

A Song in the Night R. Huntington Woodman fi86i-j 

Pastorale (organ) Arthur Foote (1853-) 

I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord (hymn No. 370).. Jonathan Woodman 

(1813-1894). (father of R. Huntington Woodman) 

A Ballad of Trees and the Master .... George W. Chadwick(i8S4) 

Blest be the Tie (hymn No. 269) Lowell Mason (1793-187 3 J 

Grant. We Beseech Thee Horatio Parker (1863-T 

Processional (organ) Jepson 

AMERICAN COMPOSERS (RESIDENTS OF CALIFORNIA) 
A MUSICAL SERVICE 

Allesrotto (organ) Carrutb 



Tantum Ergo (chorus) J. Haraden Pratt (San Franciscoy 

O for the Peace Frederick Stevenson (Santa Barbara) 

Light (contralto) Frederick Stevenson 

Legende (violin and organ) John W. Metcalf (Oakland) 

Dedication Anthem (chorus). . , . Text by Albert W. Palmer. 

music by William Carruth Oakland. 
O JesuB Thou Art Standing (soprano) Wallace A. Sabin 

A Chant (contralto). Words by Bruce Porter (San rrancisco). 

music by William CarrutJi 

Evening Hymn (choir response) William Carruth 

Festival March (organ) H. J. Stewart (San Diego) 

An analysis of the programs of 25 recitals played 
by the American Organ Players Club during the season 
19 1 6-1 7 discloses some interesting data. Of the 194 
numbers played, 152 were pure organ music written 
originally for the instnmient; of "Transcriptions" 
there were but 32. J. S. Bach, as is to be expected,, 
heads the list with 14 nimibers. 

Karg-Elert, 6; Rheinberger, Federlein, Bounet, 
Guilmant, each 5; Widor, Rogers and Frysinger, each 
4; Handel, d'Birry, Stoughton, E. Martin, Franck, 
Tschaikowsky; Borowski, Schminke, Mendelssohn, 
Faulkes and Nevin, each 3 ; Macbeth, Vieme, Sheppard. 
Meale, Rubinstein, Reger, D6thier, Diggle, Wagner and 
Lemare, each 2. 

Among those appearing once were, Macfarlane, De 
Bussy,Corelli, Demarest, Brewer, Boellman, Schumann, 
St. Salens, Becker, Merkel, Callaerts, Foote, Dubois, 
Parker and Tours. 

This list does not include compositions by Club mem- 
bers, whose names appeared: Reiflf 7, Kinder 5, Maitland 
4, Addicks 3, Fry 3, Hardy 2, Barnes 2, Sears, Ward, 
Starke, Maxson, Wadlow, Banks and Gill each once. 
Of American compositions there were 84 
" Philadelphia " " " 34 

" Cliib members " " " 33' 

" Vocal " " " 44 

" Violin " " " 5 

" String Quartet " " " 3 

The Old First Presbyterian Church held a large and 
representative audience Monday evening. May 28th, 
when the Guilmant Organ School, under the direction 
of Dr. William C. Carl, held its sixteenth annual com- 
mencement exercises. Fourteen of the students re- 
ceived diplomas presented by the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Duffield, chaplain of the school, who also made an 
address. Six free scholarships were announced for the 
coming season, and a fund to be known as the Dr. 
William C. CoxX Gold Medal Fund was presented by 
Philip Berolzheimer, an honorary member of the 
Alumni Association. Congratulatory letters were read 
from Theodore Dubois, honorary president, and Joseph 
Bonnet, honorary vice-president, in which were ex- 
pressed high compliments on the success achieved 
during the past season. The school has had a brilliant 
season, and the work done by Dr. Carl and his associ- 
ates in bringing forward the methods of the late 
Alexandre Guilmant has been unusually successful. 
Particularly noticeable was the command each dis- 
played over the instrument, as well as the musicianship 
acquired during the period of study at the school. 

Diplomas were presented to Elizabeth Rodgers 
Rinehart, Grace Konkel, May Louise Yetman, Eliza- 
beth Leonhardt, Gladys Newcomb Gale, Mary Ethel 
Smith, .L. French Sweet, Frederic Wesley Berryman, 
Waldo Starr Newbury, William De Witt Brown, Jr.. 
Albert Benjamin MeSinert, John Frederick Schmitt, 
Frank Wesley Reynolds, Edith May Pollard. 

A prize was awarded to Heni*y Seymour Schweitzer 
by the Alumni Association for having submitted the 
best manuscript organ composition. It is entitled 
"In Dulci Jubilo." The judges were Prof. Samuel A. 
Baldwin and Clarence Dickinson. 

At the conclusion of the program the members of 
the Alumni Association and school presented to Mr. 
Berolzheimer a handsome gift in recognition of his 
interest in the school. The Processional was brilliantly 
played by Willard Irving Nevins, a post-graduate of 
the school and a member of the faculty. 
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R. JAMES P. DOD, organist and 
choirmaster of the Church of the 
Transfiguration, has received the 
degree of Doctor of Music from 
St. Stephen's College. Mr. Dod is the senior 
choirmaster of the Episcopal Church in New 
York City — not in age, for he is not yet old, 
but in term of office. He has held his present 
position for more than thirty-five years. 
He was graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1878, and after holding two organ 
positions in New Jersey (Christ Church, New 
Brunswick, and Trinity Church, Princeton), 
he became assistant organist of St. John's 
Chapel, Trinity Parish, New York, and after- 
ward organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Church, New York. From the last-named 
church he was called to his present post. His 
numerous professional friends feel glad that 
he has been so deservedly honored. 




MONO the Anglican musical au- 
thorities who favor a change 
from the old custom of singing 
the Psalms '*for the day" is 
the Archdeacon of Aston, the Rev. George 
Gardner, Mus. Bac. In an article appearing 
in the Musical Standard he says : 

*'An excellent selection of Psalms for use 
on vSundays has been made by a Committee 
of the Upper House of Convocation. Twenty- 
one such sets have been suggested, for use 
on days for which * Proper' Psalms are not 
provided. Of course this proposal has no 
authority attached to it. But in some 
dioceses permission has already been given 
by the Bishop to use the selections. Here is 
not a matter in which a choirmaster could do 
anything of his own motion. But were the 
vicar of the parish convinced of the desirability 
of making the experiment, the Bishop might 
be approached and probably the change 
would be allowed. 



*' Great advantages wotild seem to lie in a 
departure like this from our ordinary practice. 
Here is one of the selections offered for use 
in the evening — Psalms 4, 31 (1-6), 91 and 
134. If these Psalms were carefully prepared 
and used every Sunday, say, for a month or 
for two months, choir and people would be- 
come familiar with the words and with the 
method of rendering, in a way that is now 
quite impossible. And these grand old words 
would not suffer through frequent repetition 
— any more than the Venite does by its 
daily use. Other considerations, like the de- 
sirability of not having to employ some of 
these ancient poems which few of us feel to 
be well suited for use in Christian worship, 
lie outside the purview of this article. But 
one may be allowed to express the sense of 
relief that many would experience if they, on 
the fifteenth evening of the month, had not 
to listen to a lengthy but stirring old ballad 
of Hebrew history — when it is united to 
the bland decorum of a well-known quadruple 
chant, and when the monotony of that 
chant's quadruple use of the same reciting 
note is only broken by wonder, towards the 
end, as to how music for the two-verse * Gloria ' 
can be provided!" 

American choirmasters draw frequently 
upon the ''Twenty Selections" provided by 
the Prayer Book. And in time to come much 
greater elasticity will be allowed if the 
revision of the Prayer Book is carried out 
according to the Report of the Joint Com- 
mission. For on days when there are no 
Proper Psalms appointed, one or more of the 
Psalms for the day, or one or more of the 
Psalms from the Selections may be used. 

In this respect the American revision 
will give much more freedom than the revi- 
sion contemplated in England. 

Mr. Gardner thinks that unison chants of 
the Anglican type should be more freely used. 

''Something ought to be said about the 
part to be taken by the congregation. This 
could be much better provided for if there 
were more unison singing, or singing in unison 
and octave, than there is at present. Also, 
with most country choirs, and with indifferent 
town ones, the gain in artistic effect would be 
simply enormous. But even the best choirs 
should more often employ that method. The 
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writer of this article never, to his mind, heard 
Anglican chanting so impressive as he did 
one Sunday evening in Lincoln Minster, when 
the professional choirmen sang the Psalms 
in unison, very deliberately, and to solid, 
well-chosen chants. 

**The practical difficulty, of cotirse, arises 
that choirmen, as a rule, have a rooted objec- 
tion to unison singing. But this feeling is 
often due to the fact that the chants used 
have been badly selected — without proper 
consideration of the limits of the tenor or 
the bass voice. Mistakes of this kind must be 
carefully avoided. Then, an appeal can be 
made to the singers to fall in with what, to 
any unbiassed listener, will probably seem 
far more accordant and beautiful. If, in the 
Psalms that are sung in unison, an alternation 
is arranged between the voices of the boys 
and those of the men, then a further advantage 
appears. The difficult problem of how the con- 
gregation are to join effectively in this part of 
the service is at once solved. Either through 
the means of congregational practices, or by 
directions given out in some other part of 
the service, the men can be taught to sing 
with their representatives in the choir and the 
women to follow the boys. 

** In this and in other ways that would 
suggest themselves to thoughtful choir- 
masters, the rendering of the Psalms in public 
worship might surely be made far more 
expressive and interesting than it is at pres- 
ent ; especially if the mass of material to be 
handled were reduced by the use of appointed 
selections." 




T would be well for the cause of 
church music if the various 
religious bodies would emulate 
the example set by the Roman 
Church in holding important conferences on 
the subject of reform in sacred music. As 
far as we know there is no other church in this 
country in which there is persistent and 
aggressive effort toward the aboUshment of 
secular ihusic for sacred use. 

In the Episcopal Church for instance the 
subject of music is seldom if ever referred 
to in conventions, convocations, and clerical 
meetings that carry weight. There is no 



organized crusade, so to speak, against pro- 
fane music, and both the clergy and the laity 
allow matters to shape their own ends, guided 
very largely by that arch enemy to all real 
progress, "popular demand.*' 

We would call the attention of all who 
are interested in ecclesiastical music to the 
convention that was recently held in Cincin- 
nati by the Society of St. Gregory — an 
association that has for its object the purifica- 
tion of church music, and the furtherance of 
the principles set forth by the Motu Proprio, 
The convention lasted three days, during 
which time addresses were delivered by pro- 
minent speakers, lectured on ritual music were 
given by specialists, and church services and 
sacred concerts were sung by the best male 
choirs of Cincinniati. There was also a 
Requiem Mass sung at the Cathedral of 
Covington, Ky. (which is within very easy 
reach of Cincinnati), which the members of the 
Society attended, and which afforded oppor- 
tunity of hearing the Cathedral choir, which is 
trained by Mr. Pancras Shields, who is also 
the Director of Music for the diocese. In a 
future issue we shall refer to this convention 
again. It is only by means of united effort, as^ 
shown by such a gathering, that musical 
advancement can be made. 



^NTIL comparatively recently the 

Ql Benedicite was sung without 

I . musical account being taken 
of its various divisions. 

Even now in many churches the canticle is- 
sung to a double or quadruple chant, verse 
after verse in succession. 

A writer in the Church Times now calls 
attention to the three-fold structure of the 
Te Deuniy which he claims is ignored by 
composers. 

He says : 

**How ought we to sing the Te Deum? 
How do we sing the Te Deum? 

** Let us answer the second question first. 
In most churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion that boasts a choir the Te Deum is 
usually sung to a ** setting'* — Smart in Fr 
Goss in C, Hopkins in G, Stanford in B 
flat, and so on. These settings, we may 
fairly say, ignore the structtire altogether,. 
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because they treat this time-honored Can- 
ticle without its correct historical sub- 
division into three separate parts, or at 
least into two. Now the Te Deum is essen- 
tially tripartite, or bipartite, and its musical 
rendering ought to recognize this fact, which 
is the beginning of the correct answer to my 
first question. 

** The three divisions, or two, are undoubted- 
ly as follows : — i . Verses 1-13 inclusive, dealing 
with the Trinity. 2. Verses 14-18 inclusive, 
dealing with the Second Person of the Trinity, 
the Son of God. 3. Verses 19 to the end, 
which are intercessory in character and 
partake more of prayer than of praise. The 
third section is generally termed **TheVersi- 
cles, " and allowed to begin at verse 22. 
To my mind the intercessory element enters 
clearly at verse J9, as contrasted with the 
idea of praise so plainly defined in verses 
I and 14. Another justifiable subdivision 
would be into two parts — the first verses 1-13, 
dedicated to the Trinity; the second, verse 
14 to end addressed to the Son of God. 

** These obvious considerations should direct 
the musical rendering, whether by simple 
chant or by setting. Has this ever been 
done?'' 




E intimated some time ago, before 
the opening of Mr. Sunday's 
** tabernacle," that his revival 
meetings would throw practical 
light upon the vexed question of congrega- 
tional singing. Never before in New York, or 
in any other city, have such enormous audi- 
ences been assembled under one roof, night 
after night, for the joint purposes of religious 
prayer, praise , and exhortation. 

One of 'the noticeable features of the 
"tabernacle" was its« peculiar shape. It 
was formed somewhat after the fashion of a 
turtle's back. It covered a vast area, about 
three hundred and fifty by two hundred and 
fifty feet. The sides were very low, about 
eight feet, and the "back" or roof rose to a 
height of say thirty feet. The floor was 
covered with fine wooden chips, or shavings, 
and the entire building was absolutely free 
from the slightest echo or reverberation. 
Acoustically speaking it was as "dead. as a 



door nail," without a vestige of resonance. 
It is said that Mr. Sunday always insists upon 
having this kind of a "tabernacle," because 
from long experience he has found it to be 
singularly adapted to his wants, both for 
preaching and singing. 

His voice, which is not a good one, can be 
heard throughout the "turtle shell," and the 
singing of the congregation is kept well 
under rhythmic control. 

A hymnal containing about three himdred 
hymns and tunes (less than half the size of the 
average hymnal) is furnished at a trifling 
cost. 

Comparatively few hymns are used, and 
they are repeated over and over again until 
thoroughly known by the people. 

Herein lies the secret of success in con- 
gregational singing — simple music, well 
known, sung with religious fervor. Of the 
three himdred hymns, there are about six or 
seven used in Episcopal churches. "Sun 
of my soul," "Abide with me," "Lead,, 
kindly Light," "The Son of God," "Onward, 
Christian soldiers," "0 Jesus, Thou art stand- 
ing, " "All hail the power," and one or two 
more. All the other hymns and tunes are 
of the "jingle" variety. Probably the most 
popular is "Brighten the comer." 

The fact that Dr. Cutler's tune. to "The 
Son of God" (a strong and dignified composi- 
tion) is sung by "evangelical" congregations, 
with telling effect compels the musical 
purist to believe that "jingle" tunes are not 
really necessary in revival meetings. It is 
more than probable that people will sing 
whatever they are taught — ^when moved 
by religious feeling. That the time and 
energy spent upon teaching the secular 
style of tune can bring excellent results if 
devoted to the churchly type seems to be 
beyond all reasonable doubt. 

It may be argued that circumstances favor 
congregational participation in Mr. Sunday's, 
meetings, and that conditions are different 
in ordinary church services. This is partly 
true. Religious spirit is very catching in a 
multitude, and Mr. Sunday possesses the 
extraordinary power of spreading the con* 
tagion like a prairie fire. 

In a "tabernacle" service it is not at all 
unusual for the first line of a hynrn to be 
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sung by say two thousand persons in one part 
of the building, the second line by a similar 
number in another part, and so on throughout 
the verse, fifteen thousand joining in the 
"refrain"! (This is done by special direc- 
tion.) Such a thing is impossible without 
religious «eal. 

Congregational ** rehearsals *' are not needed 
when simple music is sung by thousands of 
persons who apparently feel obliged to sing 
in spite of themselves. 

Another noticeable feature of Mr. Sunday's 
hymnal is the small collection of Psalms in 
the back of the book. There are about 
twenty short Psalms used for "Responsive 
Reading. ' ' They are not * ' pointed ' ' for sing- 
ing. Mr. Sunday does not trouble himself 
with *'AngHcan" and *'Plainsong*' problems. 
He sticks to easy music, because he knows 
that simplicity is one of the foundation 
stones of congregational singing. 

The ver>'' common defect of dragging, so 
noticeable in many congregations, is entirely 
done away with by Mr. Sunday's musical 
director, who does not believe in allowing the 
people much "leeway" in tempo. As a rule 
two concert grand pianos furnish the necessary 
instrumental support. They are played si- 
multaneously by expert pianists who supply 
a strong rhythmical running accompaniment. 
The tendency to lose time on the last measure 
of each line is thus overcome, and a brisk 
lively style is imparted to the singing. Taking 
into consideration the huge size of the con- 
gregations, this strict maintenance of "pace" 
is remarkable. It is a pity that there is so 
much disagreement over this question of 
speed in congregational singing. The most 
popular hymnal in England, for instance (the 
English Hymnal), contains pause marks at 
the ends of lines! To what extent they are 
observed we do not know. But we are of 
the opinion that in enormous congregations of 
the "tabernacle" kind, such pauses would 
prove disastrous. In small assemblages 
they #may not work much harm. The 
fact that in Mr. Sunday's hymnal they 
are conspicuous by their absence is signifi- 
cant. Long experimentation has taught 
the distinguished evangelist how to make 
a great multitude sing with a will, and 
together. 




CCORDING to the Musical Herald 
(London), Mr. Algernon Ashton, 
Professor of Pianoforte in the 
Royal College of Music, is not 
enthusiastic on the subject of lessons in 
composition. 

He is reported as saying: 

"If I had to begin again I should, with one 
exception, do as I have done in the past. 
The exception is the taking of composition 
lessons. My composition masters were Iwan 
Knorr, Carl Reinecke, Salomon Jadassohn, 
and Joachim Raff. With the possible excep- 
tion of the first-named, I learnt practically 
nothing from any of them. In fact, they did 
me more harm than good. Composition 
lessons, in my opinion, are a farce. All I 
have learnt is from my own study and observa- 
tion. I m3''self would never consent to give 
lessons in composition." 

The average musical student will read this 
with astonishment. 

WTien great teachers fail, what can the 
"smaller fry" hope to do? The hundreds 
of English instructors "by correspondence" 
(their name is legion) probably disagree with 
Mr. Ashton's theory. 




T a recent dinner of the St. Wilfrid 
Club, Mr. Tertius Noble told 
a curious story about an organ- 
blower who plies his profession 
in a certain village church not far from York. 
Shortly before Mr. Noble came to this 
country he was employed to open a new organ 
at the aforesaid church, which he did with 
his usual emphatic success. 

At the close of the function, after the cus- 
tomary congratulations had been tendered, 
the blower approached, and seizing the hand 
of the recitalist delivered himself as follows: 
"My word, Mr. Noble, we did well, didn't 
we? We gave a fine performance and no 
mistake ! Would you be so kind as to take my 
name, sir? Perhaps we can open another 
organ." With becoming deliberation and 
dignity he handed his "pal" a card with the 
inscription : 

John Lee 
Professor of Wind 
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' HEADQUARTERS 

Fletcher, Mrs. J. Alan Ridgewood, N. J. 

Keese, Mrs. Juliette B Upper Montdair, N. T. 

Kcmxner, George W Orange, N. J. 

SOUTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 

Alter, Robert Smith Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pdiring, John J *' " 

Garratt, Charles A Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Leighton, George A Cincinnati, Ohio 

Meeller, Harry E Lexington, Ky. 

Ogle, Miss Pauline W Chattanooga, Tenn. 

PeiiJe, Miss Eva Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rice, E. S Lexington, Ky. 

Wickerham, Miss M. S Portsmouth, Ohio 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, SAN JOSi BRANCH 

Whitney, Mrs. Jessie H San Jos^, Cal. 

CENTRAL NEW YORK CHAPTER 
Webb, Lewis Allen Watertown, N. Y. 

Qy>.,4-iiA«^ Twenty -ninth Public Recital, Southern 

C^^ California Chapter. St. Paul's Pro- 

Chsnter Cathedral, Monday, June 4, 1917, 8 

^ P o'clock, P.M. 

Processional Hymn No. 460 

Psalm LXXVlf 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis Lutkin 

Hymn No. 196 

Christmas Offertory Lemmens 

Elevation in A flat Guilmant 

Romance sans Paroles Bonnet 

Grand Chorus Dubois 

Mr. Ray Hastings 
Organist of Temple Baptist Church 
Offertory Anthem — Cherubic Hymn (from Russian 

Liturgy) Gretchaninoflf 

St. Paul's Pro-Cathedral Choir 
Mr. Ernest Douglas, Organist and Choirmaster 

Toccata and Fugue in D Minor Bach 

Oriental Sketch Bird 

Toccata in F Major Widor 

Mr. Harold Gleason 

Organist Mission Inn, Riverside 

Kipling's Recessional Gower 

Southern American Guild of Organists, Southern 

California California Chapter. Annual General Meet- 

Chanter ^"^ and Election of Officers, Monday, 

*^ April 2, 191 7. 

Recitative and Air: 

"O let eternal honors" i from "Judas Maccabaeus" 

" From mighty Kings " f George P. Handel 

Mrs. Louise Marie Bitter 

Flood control situation as related to Los Angeles County 

Mr. A. W. Frye 

"My Love NeU" C. Milligan Fox 

"Avenging and Bright " Old Irish 

Mr. H. C. Cassidy 

" Chanson Provencale " E. Dell' Acqaa 

Mrs. Louise Marie Bitter 

"Rolling down to Rio " Edward German 

Mr. H. C. Cassidy 



The Chapter held its regular and the Annual 
Meeting for the reading of reports and the election of" 
Officers for the coming year Monday evening, April 
2nd. After the business meeting the members were 
entertained with a very interesting program by the 
following: Mrs. Louise Marie Bitter and Messrs. A. 
W. Frye and H. C. Cassidy. 

secretary's report for THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 
31, I917 

Ten regular meetings have been held at which have 
been present 201 members and 53 guests. 

Membership — This year 51, last year 50. Six have 
been received by application and one by transfer. 
We have lost 4 by transfer, i dropped, and Mr. C. H. 
Perry (one of our charter members) by death. . Six 
Public Recitals have been given: 

St. Paul's Pro-Cathedral, Los Angeles, Cal. ; Redondo 
Union High School, Redondo, Cal.; Christ Church, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Trinity Church, Santa Barbara, Cal.; 
All Saiilts, Pasadena, Cal.; First Congregational, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

During the past year the Chapter has had the plea- 
sure of the following: 

Entertained at Redondo Beach with a dinner by the 
Board of Education. 

Entertained with a talk on the development of the 
Modem Organ by Mr. R. P. Elliot. 

A Dinner to Mr. Lemare. 

Last but not least the annual outing which we, 
joined by the Musicians' Club, held in August in a 
canyon back of Owensmouth; in the evening we were 
entertained at the residence of Mr. Whitsett with an 
outdoor dinner. 

Visits were also made to Santa Barbara and San 
Diego, the formation of Sub-Chapters the object in 
view. 

1917-1918. Dean — ^T. Lewis Brown. Sub-Dean 
J5* . — Mrs. Geo. Nelson Holt. Secretary — Florence 

niinois Hodge. Treasurer— John Allen Richardson. Ex- 

Chapter ecutive Committee. 1917-1920. Allen W. Bogen, 

Alice R. Deal. Ralph W. Ermeling. 19 16-19 19. William D. 
Belknap, Herbert E. Hyde. Walter Keller. 191S-1918. Albert 
Cotsworth, Hugo P. Goodwin, Mabel H. McDuffee. Albert 
Cotsworth — Chairman Program Committee. 

_. 1917-1918. Dean — G. A. Thornton, St Paul. 

2^* ^ Sub-Dean — Edwina Wainman, Minneapolis. 

Mimiesota Secretary— Mrs. Jean Adie Hulrick. St. Paul. 828 
cnapter. Ashland Ave. Treasurer — Carl A. Jensen, Min- 

neapolis. Auditors — Miss Helen Briggs, St. Paul; F. W. Mueller, 
Minneapolis. Executive Committee — Mrs. Harry W. Crandall, 
Mrs. Marion A. Dunn, Qement Campbell. 

REPORT OF THE SEC. OF N. E. CHAPTER, SEASON I916-I917 

Mr. Dean — Ladies and Gentlemen of the N. E. 
Chapter A.G.O. I submit the following brief report 
of the workings of the Chapter for the current year: 

Seven public sen-'ices; Four recitals; Two social 
meetings; Annual dinner; Fourteen meetings of the 
executive committee; Thirteen new colleagues elected; 
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Three accessions by transfer; One death; Three mem- 
bers transferred to other chapters; Roster of colleagues 
about 230; Roster of subscribing members 145; Crea- 
tion of life membership class for subscribing members, 
iee $20.00; Names of fotmders to be kept permanently 
on list. E. F. Collins again served as publicity agent; 
One colleague accorded degree of Fellow; Six colleagues 
given degree of Associate. 

John D. Buckingham, Sec, 

Central ^^^ Tenth Public Service, Central New 

IVAwVnrlr York Chapter, Tuesday Evening, Jime 
?i;««ir 5» 1917- St. Ann's Church, Amsterdam, 
l^napter j^ y. The Rev. Edward T. Carroll, 
D.D., Rector. 

Prelude: "Adagio" from the Fifth Sonata Guilmant 

InProceMion: 

Hymn 493 " Mount Sion" 

Hymn 482 "King of Glory" 

The Sentences, the General Confession, the Declara- 
tion of Absolution, the Lord's Prayer, Versides and 
Responses. 

Psalm 03. " Dominus Regnavit" Bacon 

Magnificat in P Roberts 

Nunc Dimittis in F Roberts 

The Creed. Versicles and Responses, and Collects^ 

Anthem, " Leave us not. neither forsake us " Stainer 

Hran 476 " Innocents " 

Address 

Offertory. " Priere " from " Suite Gothique " Boellman 

Anthem: "In humble faith and holy love" Garrett 

Prayers and Benediction 

Postlttde: . "The Swan" Stebbins 

In Procession: 
Hymn aa "St. Matthias" 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, NORTHERN OHIO 
CHAPTER, A.G.O. APRIL I, I916 — ^APRIL I, I917. 

Northern The records of the Secretary show the 

Ohio following figures at the close of the fiscal 

Chapter year, April i, 19 17. 

April I, 1 9 16, Chapter membership Colleagues 95 
April I, 1917, " " " 96 

The business meeting each month has been followed 
by an organ recital given by some member of the 
Chapter. One exchange recital was played by Mr. 
A. Riemenschndder in Cincinnati. Mr. Clemens 
placed in the Fanny Nast Gamble Auditorium, Berea, 
Ohio, February 12, 19 17. 

A composers' recital in which each writer played a 
fiToup of his own selections was given by Northern Ohio 
Chapter members in the First Church of Christ, 
•Scientist, in April. This was an innovation of much 
interest which brought out a large audience. 

Two services were given, one at St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church, the other at the First M. E. Church. In 
■each case the Church Choir assisted. 

January 9, 19 17, Mr. DeWitt Garrettson of Utica, 
N. Y., as guest of tiie Chapter, gave an illustrated talk 
called the Guild on the Screen. He showed pictures of 
many churches, organs and oi^ganists in which the 
Guild is interested. 

The Guild's Extension Committee reports the forma- 
tion of a Sub-Chapter of nine members in the Canton 
District. The orgamzation took plaoe at the studio 
and with the assistance of the Dean, Mr. J. R. Hall, 
on May 7, 19 17, preceding the annual meeting. 

Forty-two attended the dinner and the annual 
meeting at Hotel Statler. After a brief r6sum6 of the 
year's work and the election of officers, Mr. H. H. 
Johnson, an attorney prominent in civic and philan- 
thropic work, spoke on present world conditions; 
predicting the outcome to be the fulfillment of the 
prophetic words of Tennyson in Locksley Hall: 

■"Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the battle 
flags were furl'd 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world." 



Q/««<4-hAn« 'T^^ annual meeting of the Chapter 

Otdo ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® College HiU Presbyterian 

Chanter Church, June 18, 191 7. The . following • 

*^ officers were elected: Dean, Sidney C. 

Durst; Sub-Dean, John Yoaldey; Secretary, C. Hugo 
Grimm; Treasurer, J. Alfred Schehl; Registrar, Wm. 
A. Grubbs; Auditors, Chas. J. Young, ,Leo Thuis. 
For vacancies in the Board of Directors: ' Mrs. L. A. 
Rixford, A. H. Stadermann, C. W. Grimm. The 
meeting was preceded by a banquet and followed bv 
the foUowing program: Echo Bells, Brewer; Choral, 
and Pray^^DTom Gothic Suite, Boellman; In Winter, 
Kullak, transcribed by Faulkes; played by Miss Amelia 
Diebel. Rev. Austin played G. B. Nevih's Suite, 
Sketches from the City. Addresses were delivered 
by Gordon Graham and C. W. Grimm. The chapter 
was very happy to have Mr. Heinroth as its guest 
for the evening. 

-n^^u^^^^^^ First AnnuaJ Dinner of the North- 
PeS^JSS T^ Pennsyhrania^pt^ of ti« 
Chaoter Amencan Guild of _ Organists. Hotel 

v^nap Jermyn, Monday Ev«iing, May seventh. 

Bluepoint CocktaU 

Celery Olives RadUhes 

Salted Nuts 

Chicken Gumbo In Cup 

Rolls 

Shad Roe, Creole 

Cucumbers 

Roost Turkey, Cranberry Sauce 

Mashed Potatoes 

Asparagus Points In Cream 

Lettuce salad, French Dressins 

Vanilla Ice Cream Assorted Cakes 

Neufchatel Cheese Crackers 

Coffee 

Dean, Charles H, Doersam 
Toastmaster 

"Service Playing " P. J. Dams! 

"Standards of Taste" W. G. Daviee 

"Some of the Values of Guild Examinations" BUen Pulton 

" Coming Into the Fold" J. P. Richardson 

"A Word Prom An Interested Layman". . . .J. H. Torrev, Esq. 
"Guild Standards" Warren R. Hedden 

w^«<.u^.«i.^«« Northeastern Pennsylvania Chapter 

2fIrJlw.«^ Sixth PubUc Service. St. Stephen's P. 

rS^i E. Church. Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 

Uiapter Thursday Evening, May 3rd. 

X. Organ Prelude "Prelude and Pugue on B. A. C. H.'* 

Prans Lust 

a. Processional Hymn. No 519 

3. Opening Sentences (Pftge z6) 

4. Psalm 9S— Chant Macf*rren 

5. Service in D J. P. Richardson. Mus. Doc. 

0. Creed and Prayers (Prayer Bk. Page 25) 

7. Hymn No. 196. » . « «i. 

8. Address |lev. Lewis B. Sheen 

g. Anthem--"Thou O God Art Praised*' . . Charles H. Doersam 

(Awarded the Clemson Gold Medal by the American 
Guild of Organists. 19x4) 
zo. Recessional Hymn, No. 249. 
z I. Organ Po8tluae-=-"Sonata in C minor. No. 3 * * 

Ust Movement) Alexander Guilmant 

Northeastern Pennsylvania Chapter, organized 
August 28, 19 1 6. American Guild of Organists, united 
States and Canada, organized April 13, 1896. Incorpo- 
rated December 17, 1896. Charter granted December 
17, 1896. Amended Chartet granted Jvme 17, 1909. 

Authorized by the Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. 

Officers. Charles H. Doersam, . P.A.G.O.— Dean- P. J. 
Daniel, P.A.G.O.— Sub-Dean. EUen Pulton. A.A.G.O.— Secr^ 
tary. Prederick Walbank, P.R. CO.,— Treasurer, D. J. Murphy. 
P. A. G. O.— Registrar. H. S. Briggs—Auditor. Uewellya 
Jones, A.A.G.O.— Auditor. W. R. Bradbury— Librarian. 
Executive Committee— W. G. Davies, Dr. J. Powler Richardson, 

iohn H. Shepherd. Pdlows— P. J. Daniel, C. H. Do«aeam, 
). J. Murphy. Associates — Ellen Pulton. Llewellyn Jonea. 
Colleagues— W. R. Bradbury, Harold S. Briggs, Mabel ^ Broad. 
Rose Conway, W. G. Davies, A. T. Davies, T. E. Evans, AugnsUi 
Pritz, Grace HaU, Mrs. H. B. Hiller. Lefla Hessling. J&m« H 
Homer, Ralph P. Jones, Jean Krantz, Mrs. Arthm- Long, W. S. 
Lowndes, Elizabeth Neary. Freda Nordt, Louis Baker PhdUps. 
Ivor Price, Dr. J. Powler Richardson, Mrs. Wm. Rodda. W. A. 
Ruddy, Prank Samson. Mrs. J. G. Seamans^ohn Shepherd. 
T. W. A. Thompson, Stdla Tiemey, Prederick Walbank, P. R- C, 
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•O., Marion Wallace, Morris Watldns. Charies Williams. D. J. 
Williams, Ernest Wood. 

At a special meeting of the Chapter on June 7th, 
resolutions of sympathy and condolence were adopted 
-and sent to the family of the late Mrs. J. A. Null, who 
had been a faithful and efficient worker in the Chapter 
since its organization. 

^M^* The final meeting of the season of the 

TAfinABOAA W^st Tennessee Chapter of the American 
X ezmessee ^^^ ^^ Organists was held at the Chisca 



Chapter 



Hotel on Thursday morning May 3rd. 



Under the able leadership of Mrs. E. A. Angier, Jr., six 
-recitals were given during the year. Mrs. Angier was 
unanimously chosen to again serve as Chairman for the 
•ensuing year, and with her the following committee, 
•organists of prospective chiu-ches where recitals will 
be held- Mrs. Sam Oppenheimer, Mrs. B. E. Reese, 
Mrs. J. A. Null, Miss Lucy Andrews, Miss Matilda Reid, 
Mr. E. P. Hanke, and Mr. J. Paul Stalls. 

After the meeting the members present adjourned 
to the dining-room where an informal luncheon was 
-enjoyed. 



FUNERAL SERVICE OP JOSEPH H. CHOATE 

The services held at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
New York, on the occasion of the funeral of the late 
Joseph H. Choate, were musically of a character fully 
befitting that event, but as their musical side received 
.at the time but little notice, the following appreciative 
-account from the June OuUook, written by Lord Aber- 
-deen, one of the many distinguished persons in attend- 
.ance, may be of interest. Though in no sense elaborate, 
the service exemplified the care and taste'which can go 
•to the furnishing forth of such an occasion, and the ac- 
•<»imt forms a worthy tribute to the organist and 
-choirmaster of St. Bartholomew's, Mr. Arthur Hyde. 
— (Editor.) 

The wave of feeling, deep, widespread, and sincere, 
which the sudden passing away of Joseph Hodges Choate 
^evoked, found a fitting and impressive consiunmation 
-in the ftmeral service which was held in St. Bartholo- 
mew's Church, New York, on Thursday morning, 
Majr 17th. 

This was not, in an official sense, a public ftmeral; 
-and it was therefore free from pomp and pageantry; 
but it was something very much more than the funeral 
-of a private citizen, or a member of any particular 
congregation. The people of the United States, and 
more especially of this great dty, had come to recognize 
in Mr. Choate a kind of national possession; while he 
on his part, essentially and devotedly American, could 
^so be claimed as a citizen of the world, an influence 
and a symbol of internationalism; and most notably in 
the promotion of amity and mutual good-will between 
the English-speaking peoples. 

The obsequies, therefore, of a man of such eminence, 
and one who stood for so much in the estimation of his 
-country and the world, acquired an interest and impor- 
tance deserving more than mere transient notice and 
•description. 

The occasion clearly demanded a combination of 
-dignity, simplicity, and sjmipathetic comprehensive- 
ness; and right worthily were these requirements met 
-and fulfilled by those responsible for the arrangements. 
And the service, as a whole, constituted a kind of sol- 
-emn Requiem, breathing a spirit of resignation, but still 
«nore of calm trust and assurance; aye, and of triumph, 
which should stu-ely be the keynote of the last offices 
^or the righteous. 

The first sounds that met the ear of the great and 
silently waiting congregation, were the soothing strains 
■of Handel's "Largo" (sometimes named — and very 
appropriately — Rest). This familiar piece, most faith- 
fully, and so to speak, unobtrusively rendered, was 
-•followed by the Funeral March from "Saul," — that 



wonderful masterpiece which from generation to genera- 
tion has never failed, and never will fail, to sound forth 
in majestic and yet appealing tones, the message of 
sorrow, of homage, and of sure and certain hope, to the 
friends of those who have departed hence. 

In his rendering of this renowned composition, the 
Organist revealed his immunity from the restrictions 
of mere tradition and orthodoxy, for the swelling notes 
of triumph were not used as the finale: there was a 
recurrence once more to the expression of peace and 
calm. (And in case this treatment is regarded by any 
critics with misgiving, the writer would venture to 
mention that some past musical authorities, of high 
repute, held that the rendering adopted at St. Bartholo- 
mew's, is the most correct.) After this, there stole 
upon the ear the exquisite melody of " I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth,' in subdued, and as it were, far-off 
tones, suggesting an echo and refrain of the "Triumph 
Song of Heaven." 

It may be permissible to pause here for a moment in 
order to point to the fact that in thus resorting to Han- 
del, and to Handel alone, for the preludes of this memor- 
able service, the Organist unconsciously gave both 
precept and example, which, with all due respect, one 
might commend to the notice of the younger generation 
of organists (and fortunately, Mr. Arthur Hyde is 
hims^ still young) namely, in the suggestion that the 
comfort and benefit of a congregation may sometimes 
be best served by providing what some might regard 
as a too old-fashioned diet of music. 

The processional hymn, "O God, our Help," was 
simg, of coiu-se, to the tune, "St. Anne," which has 
become so much identified with the words that it might 
seem like a sort of heresy or presumption to suggest 
that there are other fine tunes, not imworthy of being 
attached to that much cherished version of the 90th 
Psalm. Then came the solemn entry of the funeral 
procession, and immediatehr ^terwards the chanting 
of the appointed Psalm. The chant selected for this 
was "Bamby" in E l>, one of the most mellifluous 
and lovable of the productions of that gifted composer, 
Sir Joseph Bamby. There are, of course, numerous 
chants specially adapted for mournful expression; why 
then was this flowing measure chosen? Doubtless 
because of the prevailing purpose of the Director of the 
music, to avoid any tendency to undue gloom. " Bam« 
by in E b " is often used for chanting the V Nunc Dimit- 
tis, " breathing as it does, the spirit of calm and trustful 
commending to God's keeping; and that truly was the 
right thought for this occasion. 

The next phase of the service was one to be especially 
remembered, namely, the reading by the Rector, Dr. 
Parks, of the appointed Scripture Lesson, chapter xv 
of I Corinthians. Surely those who listened must have 
gained some fresh sense of the noble beauty and force 
of St. Paul's inspired and matchless funeral oration. 

After this, we had the weU-known hymn, "The King 
of Love, my Shepherd is." The tune, to which this 
version of the xxiii PsaJm is invariably sung, and for 
which it was probably composed, is of course the work 
of that "Chief Musician "—that "Sweet Singer"— 
the late Dr. Dykes, whose praise is in all the churches, 
and who, by his exquisite hymnal compositions, has 
found his way into the homes and the hearts of millions 
evervwhere. 

After the prayers which followed, there was another 
well-known and most appropriate hymn, "God moves 
in a mysterious way," and again the judicious care 
of the Director was revealed. It was evidently felt 
that for Cowper's grand old hynm of faith and courage, 
something robust was needed; and so we had the fine 
old tune, " Martyrdom, " especially familiar in Scotland 
and wherever Scottish folk are found (a comprehensive 
expression). It will be observed that all the hymns 
selected were not only well known, but pectdiarly 
appropriate; and it is of touching interest to learn from 
Dr. Parks that they were chosen primarily because of 
their being those of which Mr. Choate was particularly 
fond. 
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It is not necessary, but it is fitting, to add that the 
Church Choir showed the quality which they are well 
known to possess; and their ministry could not have 
been better bestowed in any other form than that in 
which they were asked to render it on that Ascension 
Day morning. 

Lastily, it should be recorded that the final portion of 
the service included one of the most moving episodes 
of the whole, namely, the adaptation of the ancient, 
divinely ordered benediction, "The Lord Bless Thee 
and Keep Thee, " as the tender and trustful commend- 
ing of the spirit of "this, our brother," to the care of 
his Faithful Creator. The words were impressively, 
and with much feeling, pronounced by the Rector. 

Then, in reverent order, the procession was again 
formed for the removal of the Remains; and when this 
was accomplished, we had once more the note of 
triumph in the singing, with uplifting eflfect^— as a 
recessional — ^the hjrmn, "Rise, Crowned with Light." 

When the last strains of this had died away, the con- 
gregation quietly began to leave the church, with good 
reason to feel that it had been good to be there. 

The Marquis of Aberdeen, K. T. 



In procession: "Onward, Christian Soldiers; " An^ 
them: "O come let us wofsliip, " Himmel; Psalm 98^ 
Reinagle; Magnificat in A, Woodward; Nunc DiRiittis- 
in D, Woodward ; Anthem : ' ' Come, Holy Ghost, ' ' At- 
twood; Hymn, "Jesus shall reign; " Offertory, "Grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God," Stainer; Anthem : " I am 
Alpha and Omega, " Stainer; In procession : "The Son 
of God goes forth to war." 



TRINITY SCHOOL OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

The school year closed on May 24th, with an organ 
recital in St. Thomas's Church, New York, the pro- 
gram consisting of the A minor, G minor, C minor, 
and C major fugues by Bach; the same composer's 
Sonata No. 3; the G and F minor sonatas by Rhein- 
berger and the Allegro from Widor's Sixth Symphony. 
The recital served also as an examination, the judge 
being Mr. T. Tertius Noble. 

The School has been particularly successful in placing 
its students in church positions. During the past 
year the following important appointments have been 
secured: St. Paul's Church, Rochester, N. Y.; Parish 
Church, Easthampton, Long Island; Christ Church, 
Germantown, Pa.; Trinity Church, Princeton, New 
Jersey; Westbury (locum tenens). Long Island; Holy 
Faith, New York; St. Bernard's, Bemardsville, New 
Jersey; and St. James, Long Branch, New Jersey. 

The theory examinations were conducted by Pro- 
fessor W. R. Spalding of Harvard. 

©Ixurclt glotes 

The choir of the Church of the Redeemer, Morris- 
town, N. J., on Wednesday evening, June 13th, pre- 
sented their annual in the Y. M. C. A. under the 
direction of Kate Elizabeth Fox. The assisting artists 
were: Mrs. E. Hallett Frank, soprano; and Mr. H. A. 
Price, dramatic reader. The proceeds were devoted 
towards the organ fund. 

The service lists for Jtme at Grace Church, Utica, 
N. Y., Dewitt C. Garretson, O. & C, included: Com- • 
munion in A flat. Learned; I am Alpha and Omega, 
Stainer; Evening in E flat, Parker; Holy, Holy, Holy, 
Gounod; The Lord hath commanded, Mendelssohn; 
Draw near, all ye people, Mendelssohn; Unto the up- 
right, Jenkins. 

The program for the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
S. Lewis Elmer, O. & C, on April 22nd, included: 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Gounod; O God my heart is fixed, 
Elmer; (composed for the 50th anniversary) How 
lovely are thy dwellings, Liddle; All things come of 
Thee, Beethoven; Lord I have loved, Torrance; I will 
mention, Sullivan ; He that dwelleth, MacDermid. 

The choir of St. Ann's Church, Amsterdam, N. Y., 
Russell Carter, O. & C, sang a festival service in Zion 
Church, Fonda, N. Y., on the evening of June nth. 
The service list follows: 



^eulexws of ^exw piusic 

My Love Dwelt in a Northern Land, Edward Elgar, 

London: Novello & Co., Ltd. The H. W. Gray 

Co.; New York. 

One of the earliest and most beautiful of Elgar's- 

part-songs is the setting for mixed voices of "My Love 

Dwelt in a Northern Land." The composer has now 

brought this haunting conception into the repertory of 

female- voice choirs, by arranging it in three parts 

(s.s.A.), and giving some of its original features to the 

pianoforte accompaniment. The new arrangement is 

given as a Supplement to our present ntunber. 

Lord, I call upon Thee; Lord, Thou hast been our refuge. 

E. C. Bairstow. London: Novello & Co., Ltd.: 

The H. W. Gray Co., New York. 
It is a pleasure to welcome two such fine examples of 
modern church music as E. C. Bairstow's "Lord, I call 
upon Thee" and "Lord, Thou hast been our refuge.'^ 
The former is for evening or general use, contains no 
solo, and is not very difficult. It needs, however, the 
expressive and finished singing that is possible only with 
a capable choir. Among its admirable features we are 
especially struck by the rising melody associated with 
the words " Let my prayer be set forth as the incense, " 
the brief choral recitative, and the very effective organ 
part. This anthem, by the way, won the prize recently 
offered by the Musical Times. In "Lord, Thou hast, 
been our refuge, " we have a work of much bigger scope. 
It received its first performance at St. Paul's Cathedral 
on May 10, at the 263rd Anniversary of the Festival 
of the Sons of the Clergy, having been composed for the 
occasion. The music is free, and modern in style,, 
without a trace of the eccentricity too often associate 
with such qualities. A highly expressive note is- 
struck at the start, and maintained throughout the 
sixteen pages. Very impressive is the passage begin- 
ning, "Lord, what is man," fine contrast being pro- 
vided by the bold phrase set to the words " But Thou, O 
Lord, shalt endure for ever." On page 11 we have a 
felicitous touch, the trebles and altos in three-part 
harmony dealing with new matter at the words "Com- 
fort us again, " while the tenors and basses sing pp the 
phrase with which the anthem opens. The latter then 
receives brief imitative treatment by all the voices, 
accelerando, leading to a fine maestoso climax at " Thou 
shalt arise, " after which the music ends quietly with a 
couple of pages devoted to the "comfort" idea. We 
hope this earnest and beautiful work will receive the- 
attention it deserves. 

Pedal Scales and A rpeggios. H. F. Ellingford. London : 
Novello & Co., Ltd.; The H. W. Grav Co., New 
York. 
This is a well-considered endeavor to systematize 
footing. While no organist dreams of departing from 
recognized methods in playing manual scales and' 
arpeggios, he is a law to himself as regards the pedalling 
of them. He would probably argue that consistency is 
impossible, owing to the lack of uniformity in pedal- 
board measurement. It must be remembered, however,, 
that these variations are becoming less, and before many 
years we may be blessed with a standard. Perhaps, 
too, the absence of a standard is less of a drawback than 
organists have alleged. Mr. Ellingford gives particu- 
lars of the five most generally used pedal-boards, and 
says that he has been able to play the most difficult 
passages on them without change of footing. This- 
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being so, there seems to be no reason why we should not 
be as methodical with our feet as with our hands. Mr. 
EUingford sets out the scales and arpeggios grouped 
-according to their footing, and adds exercises for the 
gaining of freedom, including some in which the toe 
holds a note while the heel plays on the notes above and 
below, — a well-known and valtiable pianoforte device 
that we have not so far seen applied to organ pedals. 
The book is a suggestive contribution to a vital part of 
the organist's technical equipment. 



iittflflestcd iieruUe l^tst for 
J^ttflust^ 1917 

Qth Sunday after Trinity, August 5 

TeDeum I £„ e fl^t Marchant 

Benedictus J 

Jubilate, Chant ,^ , , i. 

Introit, Cast thy burden Menaelssohn 

Oflfertory, O praise God Blatr 

Commimion Service in D '*^>»» 

Magnificat \ jj, e flat Marchant 

Nunc Dmuttis J _ 

Anthem, Blessed are They „ ^f* 

Offertory, Grant to us, Lord Bamby 

Transfiguration of Christ, August 6 

TeDeum ) 

Benedictus >• in E Bamby 

Jubilate ) 

Introit, Jesus, Word of God • •-Efl^'' 

Offertory, The Lord is King H. J-^^^i 

Communion Service in E Bamby 

Magnificat IjnE Bamby 

NuncDimittis/"^ ^ 

Anthem, The Lord is great in Zion .Best 

Offertory, The Lord is my light Hues 

loth Sunday after Trinity, August 12 

Te Deum ) 

Benedictus V in F Smart 

Jubilate j ^^^ ^ 

Introit, Lord, I call ^.West 

Offertory, I am Alpha Roberts 

Communion Service in F Smart 

Magnificat I £« F Smart 

NuncDimittisj '"^ ^ ' ^. ., 

Anthem, Lord of our life P^teld 

Offertory, Tarry with me Baldwin 

nth Sunday after Trinity, August 19 

TeDeum I . q ji^mes 

Benedictus f^^ 

Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, We love the place, O God Stubbs 

Offertory, God came from Teman SteggaU 

Communion Service in G Armes 

Magnificat 1 • q ,Armes 

Nunc Dimittis f^^ 

Anthem, The paths of the just Roberts 

Offertory, Let my prayer •. • Martin 

St. Bartholomew, August 24 

Te Deum, in G Hadley 

Benedictus, Chant 

Jubilate, Chant . 

Introit, Blessed is the man Statner 

Offertory, Lovely appear Gounod 

Communion Service in G Merbecke 

Magnificat \ ^^ p Bunnett 

Nunc Dmiittis J 



Anthem, O ye that love the Lord Elliott 

Offertory, Let the words of my mouth Ctdley 

Z2th Sunday after Trinity, August 26 

TeDeum ) 

Benedictus J- in G SteggaU 

Jubilate ) 

Introit, Lead me, Lord Wesley 

Offertory, The woods, and every sweet- 
smelling tree • ^^^^ 

Communion Service in D Adlam 

Magnificat ) . q .Steggall 

Nunc Dunittis ) 

Anthem, Praise the Lord Royle 

Offertory, Abide with me Bamby 



SACRED 

RELLAIRS, RALPH H.— Te Deum and Benedictus. 
'■-' In Chant Form. No. i. in D. On Card. o8c. 
DICKINSON, CLARENCE— "Battle Hymn of the 

Republic." Harmonized for mixed voioes. (No. IJO 
Modern Series.) loc. . ^ _, 

OUMPELTZHAIMER, ADAM— "Jesus, Unto Thee 

Be Praised." Edited by Clarence Dickinson. Anthem 
for male voices. (No. 64 The Sacred Choruses). loc. 



K NIGHT, A.— " O Lord, how excellent is Thy Name. 

Anthem for Soprano or Tenor Solo and Chorus, isc. 
r OCKE, MATTHEW.—*' The Responses to the Com- 
mandments, together with the Nicene Creed." Set to 
music for the Chapel Royal (1666). Edited by Sir Frederick 
Bridge. ISC. 

CTOCK, ALFRED R.— " The Ways of Zion." Anthem 
for (Tenor or Soprano) Solo and Chorus. o8c. 

Secular 

ROWER, E. DYKES.— "Three Hills." Part-Song 
^^ for Four Voices (s.a.t.b.). o8c. 

RYRD, W.— "Cast of! all doubtful care." Madrigal 
-'-' for S.A.T.B. Transcribed by H. Elliot Button. (No. 892. 
The Musical Times.) o6c. 

PERRARI, GUSTAVE.— " Lullaby." Harmonized 

for female voices. English and French words. (No. 114 

The Modem Series.) 12c. " Petronille " Harmonized for female 

voices. English and French words. (No. 113 Modem Series.) 

Z2C. 

r;ERMAN, EDWARD.— "Charming Chloe." Son?. 

^^ The words by Robert Bums. In D flat, E flat, and F. 

75c. each. 

D USSELL, F. G.— " Shoulder to Shoulder." Song for 

'^ a Cadet Corps. .06 c. 

SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW.— No. 300 contains the 

following Music in both Notations: — "Windy Nights." 
Unison Song by R. Houston Macdonald. "Mine eves have 
seen the glory." American National Hymn by W. Steffe. 
"My Country, 'tis of thee." American National Hymn. .06c 
QMITH, J. S.— "The Star-Spangled Banner." Har- 

monized for mixed voices by Clarence Dickinson. (No. 1 19 
The Modern Series.) loc. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

RUTTERWORTH, GEORGE.—" A Shropshire Lad." 
^ Rhapsody for Orchestra. Full Score, I3.00; String Parts. 
I1.25; Wind Parts, $3-35. 

BOOKS 

PLLLNGFORD, HERBERT F.— "Pedal Scales and 
Arpeggios for the Organ." With an Appendix^ including 
some exercises for acquiring greater facility in pedalling. (No. 
89, Novello's Music Primers.) 7SC. 

QHIRLAW, MATTHEW.— "The Theory of Har- 
mony." An Inquiry into the Natural Principles of Har- 
mony, with an examination of the Chief Systems of Harmony 
from Rameau to the present day. Is.oo net. 
QKIXXER, ERNEST M.— "The Modern Organ." 
^ Netli.as. 
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New Patriotic Hymn 

Spedal Offer 
Price 5c or $2.50 per 100 

SUPPLEMENTARY HYMN TUNES Prlee 6 eenla. 



i 



C. B, SMITH, Esq, 

amcrlca tbc iBcautlfuL "za«,«^" 

Katharine Lee Bates. Herbert C. Peabody. 

By Permission. 
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1. O beau- ti-ful for spacious skies, For am - ber waves of grain, 
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A - mer - i- cal 



A - mer - i- cal 



God shed His grace on thee 




m 



And crown thy good with brotherhood From sea to shining sea! 



A - MEN. 

J- J 
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Copyrights jgij, by The H. W. Gray Co. 



2 O beautiful for pilgrim feet, 

Whose stern, impassioned stress 
A thoroughfare for freedom beat 
Across the wilderness! 
America! America! 
God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control. 
Thy liberty in law! 



3 O beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country loved. 
And mercy more than life! 

America! America! 
May God thy gold refine, 
Till all success be nobleness, 
And every gain divinel 



4 O beautiful for patriot dream 
That sees beyond the years 
Thine alabaster cities gleam 
Undimmed by human tears! 

America! America! 
God shed His grace on thee 
And crown thy good with brotheiiiood 
From sea to shining sea! 

Nbw York : THE H. W. GRAY CO.. Solb Agents fob 
NOVFXLO AND COMPANY, Limitkd, Loudon. 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Organist and Choir Director, Church of Divine Paternity, 

76th St. and Central Park West* New York. 

Organ Recitals 

Special coorie of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 

MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
a Weet 45th Street, New York, or 

395 CI aremont Avenue. Montclair, N. J. 

CLIFTON C. BRAINERD, M.A. 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Organist and Chotrmatter, Church of the Good Shepherd 
Vice-Principal. Wadsworth Street School 
Address: 48 Huntington Street 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus.Bac. (Dunelm) 

F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M.. L.R.A.M. 

Orfanist and Choirmaster. St. Stephen's Church. Pittsfield.Mass. 

Late Attistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral. England 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Oiraetor of tb. Ouilmuit Organ School. 
TboM. 3t6 CbiUea. 44 Weat tath Strtat. Naw York 

ROBERT A. H. CLARK, A.A.G.O. 

Organist and Choirmaster. Christ Church, New Haven, Conn. 
Supervisor of Music. Derby, Conn. 

Address: New Haven, Conn. 

CHARLES E. CLEMENS. Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFBSSOR OP MUSIC. Western Reserve University 

Organist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Florence'Harkness 

Memorial Chapel. Qeveland. Ohio. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction. 461 7 Prospect Ave., Cleveland. O. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT, P.R.C.O., 
F.A.G.O. 

THE CHORISTERS' SCHOOL 
Rhinebeck. New York 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke's Church. New York 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAC, 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST. DIRECTOR 
Address: 3x6 Belleville Ave.. Newark. N. J. 



Recitals 



ARTHUR DAVIS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 



Addr< 



Organ Openlngp 
Christ Church Cathedral, 



Concert Tours 
St. Louis. Mo. 



GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. John's Churc^ 

Wilmington. Del. ^^^_^_^ 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST. 

Instruction in Organ and Theory. 

Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 
Addresi: Church of the Messiah, 
>4th St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

OrgMiist and Director of Music. Brick Presbyterian Church, 

Temple Beth-El and Union Theological Seminary 

41 a Ptfth Avenue. New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

OrganiBt-Direetor, Second Presbyterian Church. Scrantoo, Pa. 
ORGAN RECITALS 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organirt and Choir-Director. Church of the Redeemer, Monte- 
town. New Jersey 

J. HENRY FRANCIS 

ChoimMster and Organist of St. John's Church, Charleston, 

W. Va. Director of Music. Charleston High Sshool. 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Club. 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster. 



J. FRANK FRYSINGER. IM.G.C.M. 

Head of the Orjnn Dept., The University School of Musii 

Organist and Choirmaster. The First Presbyierian Church 

Lincoln. Nebraska 

ORGAN RECITALS 



E. HAROLD GEER. Mus Bac. F A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Official Organist and 

Aiststant Professor in Music 

Vaasar College. Poughkeepsie. New York 

WALTER HENRY H.AI L 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Claremont Avenue. New York 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster. Second Congregational Church, 
Hoi yoke. Mass. 
Dire ctor of Music. Mount Hoi yoke College 

W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bar.. F.A.G O. 

Concert ORGANist and Training of Boys' Voices 
Organ Recitals. Instruction in Piano. Organ, Harmony 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of OrganisU 

Candidatee coache<l for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 75th Street, New York 

BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist and 

Choirmaster. Qasson Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church in Berlin 

Instruction. Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West 1x8th St.. New York 

EDWARD P. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Calvary Baptist Church 

Address: 400 West 118th St.. New York, N. Y. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT. P A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland. Ohio 
RECITALS AND fNSTRUCTION 

KARL KRUEGER. M.A. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Ann's Church-on-the-Heights 

Brooklyn. New York 
44 Morningside Drive. W.. New York 

NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington. N. J. 

O. and CM.~Presbyterian Church. Flemington, N. J. 

CM. — First Reformed Church. SomervilTe. N. J. 

Conductor Fkenchtown. N. J.. Choral Society. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

PETER LE SUEUR, Mus. Bac. 
Oxford. P.R.C.O., F.A.G.O. L.R.A.M. 

Principal. Brie Conservatory of Music; Organist and Choir- 
master. Cathedral of St. Paul 
Recitals, Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations 
Address: 156 Weet Seventh Street, Erie. Pa. 

JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church. Boston. Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster. 

Send for new circular. 

Address: 140 Boylston Street. Boston. Mass. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER ♦ 

St. Bartholomew's Church. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elisabeth and Craaford 
Philharmonic 



FREDERICK MAXSON. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Address: First Baptist Church. Philadelphia. Pa. 

WILSON TOWNSEND MOOG. 
MUS.B.. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Asststuit Professor of Musie. Smith College. Organist, Edwards 

Coogrcgational Church. Northampton. Mass. 
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WILLIAM NEIDLINGER 

ORGANIST AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

St. Michael's Episcopal Church, 

New York 

Instructor of Music Head of the 

Washington Irving High School Department of Methods 

Conservatory of Musical Ar* 
305 West 97th Street 
Phone. 7380 Riverside. 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers. 
St. Thomas' Church. New York _ 

ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR, AND COACH 
Address: i West 53d Street 

EDGAR PRIEST, A.R.M.C.M. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
National Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul 
Organ Recitals 
Address: Washington. D. C. 

JOHN D. M. PRIEvST, B.A., OXON. 

Strand Theatre, Hartford, Conn. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca. New York 

MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 

M.A., Mus. Doc, OxoN.; P.R.C.O. 
Telephone: Morninspide 7587 
Address: 490 Riverside Drive, New York. 

JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 

Organist and Chvnrmaatcr St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 

'"hicago. 111. 

Address. St. Paul's Parish House. Madison A>r and 50th St. 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church, New York. 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church, New York 

FRANK L. SEALY 

Organist New York Oratorio Society 

and Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Organ Recitals and Instruction 

Pupils Prbparbd for Guild Examinations 

Address: 7 West 55th Street 

ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 

Organist and Choirmaster Christ Church Cathedral. 
Louisville. Ky. 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER. INSTRUCTION. 
Address: Christ Church Cathedral House, 

and St., Louisville. Ky. 

CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON. F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

Professor of Organ, Theory and History of Music 

Organ Recitals and Lecture > 

Address 131 8 La. St., Lawrence, Kansas 

HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church. Toledo, Ohio 

WALTER PECK STANLEY, A.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Ponce de Leon Ave. Baptist Church 

• Atlanta, Ga. 

Dean of Georgia Chapter, American Guild of Organists 

Concert Organist — Recitals and Instruction 

KARL OTTO STARS, A.R.A.m! 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Head Organ Instructor Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Cathedral 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

GERALD F. STEWART 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Trinity Church. Watertown, N. Y. 

Address: Trinity House. Watertown, N. Y. 



EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcopal Church; 

and The Amasa Stone MemoriiU 

Chai>el (Western Reserve 

University), Cleveland 

AUTHOR OF "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS- 
HAROLD TOWER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Mark's Pro- Cathedral. Grand Rapids. Michigan. 

formerly organist St. Paul's. Minneapolis 

ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Founder of Flemington Children's Choirs. 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somerville. N. J. 

Studio: Flemington. N. J. 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS. 
Instructor of Organ and Piano. Chicago Musical College. 
Address: 634 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 
Temple Israel, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 463 Bedford Ave.. Brooklyn. 

'Phone 2179-L Williamsburg 

ALFRED R. WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Goucher College 

Madison Avenue Synagogue. Orpheus Club 

Address: St. Paul's School, 8 East Franldin Street. 

Baltimore. Md. 

ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity 
Parish. N. Y. 4 Perry Street, New Y vk 



R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster, First Presbyterian Church. 
Brooklyn. Director of Music. Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 
^ Address: 131 Hicks Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. 

^rgau guUdevs 

If the purchase of a PIPE GROAN is contemplated, address 
H^NKv Pilchkr's Sons, Louisville. Ky., who minufacture the 
highe»( grade at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 

Goetschius' System of Harmony 

Counterpoint and Composidon (form) 

Taught by 

E. Kllenyl, M.A. 

64 East 90th Street. N. Y. City. Phone 47 1 7 Lenox 

Endorsed by Dr. Percy Goetschlus 

Individual attention; also lessons by correspondence 

SPECIAL TRAINING 

for Organists and Choirmasters preparing^ for ad- 
vanced positions, or for the profession. Unequalled 
advantages for studying the Cathedral Service, 
Organ Playing and Boy Voice Culture. 

Send for Booklet and Catalog of Professional Pupils 



Q. EDWARD STUBBS 

ST. AGNES CHAPEL, TRINITY PARISH, N.Y. 
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MUSIC FOR USE IN TIME OF WAR 



PATRIOTIC HYMN 

SUITABLE FOR 

PROCESSIONALS 

OR 

PATRIOTIC OCCASIONS 

THE VORDS BY 

W» HERBERT SCOTT 

SET TO MUSIC BY 

EDWARD GERMAN 

1 Father Omnipotent ! 
Protect us we pray Thee, 
Save Thou our native land 

From those who would betray Thee; 
God, keep Thy children free, 
No other help have we, 
O great Deliverer, be 
Our Strength and Stay I 

2 • Judge Thou our cause, O Lord, 

In mercy befriend \sz ! 
Thou, only Thou, art Righteous, 
By Thy grace defend \x& \ 
Bind up the hearts that bleed ; 
Guard us in time of need ; 
Hear us we humbly plead ! 
In Thee we trust. 

3 Send out Thy Truth and Light, 
The world round victorious I 
Shine through the Nation^s soul 
In Honour yet more glorious I 
Strong with Thy Spirit's Might, 
Aid \s& in Freedom's fight ! 
Lord God defend the Right . 
For evermore ! 

COPYRIGHT,I9J5,BY NOVELLO & CO., Ltd, 

Pnct : Words & Music, 8 ds., or $5. per 100 
Words only, 75 cts. per 100 



ANTHEMS, HYMNS, ETC. 

A prayer for peace . W. CR0TCH$.Z2 

A prayer in time of war . C. DICKINSON 
Give peace in our time W. H. CALCOTT 

God the All-Terrible (Russian Hymn), 

A. LWOFF 
God the AU-Terrible . J. STAINER 

God of our Fathers, ROSSINI (arr. SMEDLEY) 



.12 

o6 



God is our Refuge ... J. HILES 

God is our Refuge .... A. FOOTE 
God is our Refuge . W. Y. WEBBE 

Great God of Love . A. JURY 

Hymn of Peace W. H. CALCOTT 

Let God arise . T. W. SURETTE 

(With National Anthem) 
Lord of our life . J. T. FIELD 

O God of Love, O King of Peace J. E. WEST 
O Lord, my trust . . . K. HALL 

Out of the deep . J.C.MARKS 



O God of armies 



T. F. H. CANDLYN 



W. BERWALD 
J. C. MARKS 
E. GERMAN 



ROBERTS 
CANDLYN 
T. NOBLE 



Out of the depths 
Out of the deep 
Patriotic Hjrmn 

(Father Omnipotent) 
Pax Dei (The Peace of God) . T. TROMAN 
Peace which passeth . W.LESTER 

Shew us Thy mercy MENDELSSOHN 

The Lord our God be with us . J. STAINER 
The Lord shall be thy confidence 

J.v. 

The Lord is my strength . T. F. H. 
The soul triumphant . T. 

(The sound of war) 
What of the night ? . R. G. THOMPSON 

The Star-Spangled Banner (S. A. T. B.) 

arr. by CLARENCE DICKINSON 
Also arrangement for schools 
Song of the World Adventurers (S. A. T. B.) 

F. S. CONVERSE 
My cotmtry 1 'tis of thee (S. A. T. B.) 

arranged by E. ELGAR .... 
Belgian National Song 

(La nouvelle Brabanf onne) (S. A. T. B.) 
Garibaldi's Hymn 

(ItaUan National Air) (S. A. T. B.) 
God Save the King( S. A. T. B.) 

arranged by E. ELGAR .... 
do " " V. NOVELLO 
Rule Britannia (T. ARNE) 

(S. A. T. B. or T. T. B. B.) 
do arranged by V. NOVELLO (S. A. T. B.) . 
\i comes from the misty ages (S. A. T. B.) 
The Marseillaise Hymn (S. A. T. B.) 
The Russian National Anthem (S. A. T. B.) 

arranged by J. BARNBY 
Reign of my sovereign (unison), National 
Anthem of Japan 
arranged by J. E. WEST 
See the conquering hero (S. A. T. B) 

CANTATA 
The American Flag . CARL BUSCH 

GROAN 

National Anthems of the Allied Nations 

arr. by CLARENCE DICKINSON 
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Send for copies on examination 

The H. W. Gray Co. 

2 West 45tb Street New York 

Sole Agents for Novelio 6i Co., Ltd. 
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MUSIC NEWS 

Charles E. Walt, Editor and Publisher 
850 McCIurg Building, Chicago. III. 

Best Advertising Medium 
In America 

Most interesting music news and 
stories — Programs foiv Church and 
Concert — Editorial Comment on 
all the musical questions of the day. 

Send 25 cents for a three-months' 
trial subscription — or, send ten cents 
and we will mail you three sam- 
ple copies, including our GREIAT 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 



Published every Friday in the Year 
Subscription $2.50 for Fifty-two Issues 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Musical Clubs 



% It is the one musical magazine which every 
music lover should read. 

% It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. 
% Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 
^ You as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this magazine. 
f As an advertising medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
one hundred thousand, are the buying public. 
% Send for our Special Advertising Offer for 
1917. It will interest you. 
1[ A subscription and the Directory of Music 
Clubs for $2.00. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



$1.50 A YEAR 



ADDRESS — 



THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 
6x6 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 111. 



National Anthems 

Arranged for the Organ 

By CLARENCE DICKINSON 



My Country, 'tis of thee 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
God save the King 
The Marseillaise 
La Brabansonne, Belgium 
Garibaldi Hymn 
Russian National Anthem 
Japan National Anthem 
Serbian National Anthem 



Price 75 cents 



The H. W. Gray Co. 

2 West 45th Street New York 

Sole Agents for 

Novello & Co., Ltd. 



OFFICIAt. 

AWARD 

RieeoN 



THE 

ORGOBLO" 



«< 



PANAMA mcmc 



MEDAL 
HONOR 

uBtML auts 



the 

only organ 

blower to receive 

the 

"Medal of 
Honor" 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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PUBLISHED AT 2 WEST FQRTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 



Des-gn CopTright. 1906, by Thb H. W. Gray Co. 
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HEAVENLY 

MESSAGE 

A Christmas Cantata 

Based on the story of Christmas 

as told in the Scriptures 

Composed by 

Edith Lang 

60c. net 

This cantata makes a 
special appeal because it is 

Short— Melodious— Effective 

[Time of performance 30 minutes] 



Choirmaster's Copy will be sent 
on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage 



Publishers 

The Boston Music Co. 

26 Vi^si St. Boston, Mass. 



For Conductors and Choral Societies 

CHORAL TECHNIQUE 

and IINTERPRETATION 

By HENRY COWARD 

Cloth $2.S0 
PBEFACE BY THE AUTHOB 

" This book has been written to assist Choral Conductors and 
Choirmasters, though its scope as embodied in the text is ap- 
plicable to Soloists as well as to Orchestral and Miliury 
Conductors. 

** There is no padding or mere theorizing in the book. 
Everything written is the outcome of living experience, and 
has stood the test of many years' trial. 

'* Other methods may be equally good or better; but because 

1 have found what is herein stated to be, in my judgment, the 
most effective, I have, without reserve, placed my plans and 
experience at the disposal of all who are seeking to develop. 
Choral music and Choral singing, either in the small Choir or 
in the large Festival Chorus." 

Every Conductor should read, — Choral Technique and In- 
terpretation by Henry Coward, the world-famous conductor of 
the Sheffield Choir. It contains full particulars of — 
Method of Rehearsal, Management of the Voice, 

Breath Control. Ezpression, Diction. 
and analysis of various compositions popular with choral 
societies. 

THE H. W. GRAY CO., 

2 West 4dth Street, New York City 

Sole Agents for 
NOVELLO & CO.. Ltd.. London 



INSTITUTE OF 
MUSICAL ART 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
FRANK DAMROSCHr Diretior 



An Endowed School of Music 

Condncted solely in the interests of hig^her 
musical education. It proyides students of 
natural ability and earnest purpose a thoiongh, 
complete and comprehensive education in 
music without g^oing^ abroad. 

INDIVIDUAL INSTRUMENTAL AND 
VOCAL LESSONS 

COMPLETELY EQUIPPED OPERATIC 
DEPARTMENT 



For catalogue and full information, address 
Secretary tt n 120 Claremont Ayenife 



GIVEN FREE 

$1.50 Worth of Music 

If you are a lover of music send us ten cents 
and we will mail you a sample copy of The 
Foyer. We will ^so mail you all particulars 
re|?arding the above ofifer. 
You will like The Foyer. It is devoted ex- 
clusively to Music and Drama; it is always 
brimful of interesting and instructive reading, 
and each issue contains several pieces of 
selected vocal and instrumental music 

Betfular Prices 

15 cents a Copy. $1.50 for a Year 
29 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 



KINETIC ORGAN 
BLOWER 

has proven to be the most satisfactory organ 

blower manufactured 

Awarded the GOLD MBDAL at the Panama Padflc 

Bzposition 

KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 

MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 

6050 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

41 Park Row, Room 816 



NBW YORK, 
BOSTON.. 
CHICAGO, - 



> la Pear! Street, Room io 
Z464 Monadnock Block 
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20,000 



READ IT EVERY MONTH 



DO O 

YOU • 



Send ISC for current iaaue of the Musical Obstrttr^ 
the modem music monthly. Twenty pages of 
music (full size) in each issue. Send stamx>8 or 
coin. 

MUSICAL OBSERVER CO. 
46 Cooper Square New York 



A Model Son^ Book 
THE STANDARD CHORUS BOOK 

Edited by T. P. Giddintfs 

(Supervisor of Music* Minneapollsv Minn. 

Price, Cloth, $1.00 net 

A collection of twenty-seven choruses by classical and modem com- 
posers, including Americans, compiled by one of the most successful super- 
visors of the country, to meet the need for advanced choral mmibers to 
be sung by high-school students in regular exercises as well as concerts. 

OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 

CHAS. H. DITSON A CO., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 
Order of your Local De«l*r 
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AUSTIN ORGANS 

The claim to their pre-eminence is summed up in : 

1. Easeful console control. 

2. Tonal blend and tonal character. 

3. Absolute quality and finish of all materials of construction. 

After all, as one well-known recitalist, who does not play an 
Austin organ regularly, has observed: 

•* There is nothing filter of its kind in the world than a fine 
Austin organ'" 

A steadily increasing demand for Austin organs and noticeably 
for instruments of large tonal capacity would seem to prove the fore- 
going. 



AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 



158 WOODLAND STREET 



HARTFORD, CONN. 



^ow ready 



How to Write Music 



Clement A. Harris 

Associate of the Royal College of Organists 

Edited by 

Mallinson Randall 

This book is really a guide on how to 
write down music— how to present 
musical ideas in correct and clear 
musical orthography. A book needed 
by every music student, and almost 
every composer. If properly studied it 
should lighten the labors of the musical 
editor or manuscript reader, the music 
engraver and proofreader. 

Price 50 cents net 

The H. W. Gray Company 

2 West 45th St. New York 

Sole Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd. 



NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

The UniversitT School of Music offers coarses fa Piano, 
Organ. Violin. Violoncello. Voice and Theory of Music leadinc 
to academic degrees. Also a diploma course in Public School 
and Community Music. Literary studies in the College of 
Liberal Arts included without extra cost. Thorough Preparatory 
School maintained. Refined social environment and beautiful 
situation on the wooded shores of Lake Michigan. 

The professional String Quartet, the student Symphony 
Orchestra of eighty meces. a junior orchestra of thirty-five, the 
A Cappella Choir and the presence of the Evanston Musical Club 
and the great North Shore Musical Festivals with choruses to- 
taling over two thousand voices offer unparalleled practical 
advantages. 

Send for detailed description of courses. 

Peter Christian Latkln, DcSLti 

Evanston. Illinois 



TRINITY SCHOOL 

OF CHURCH MUSIC 

Daily Training in the Music of the 
Episcopal Church for Organists and 
Choirmasters. 

Catalogue on request 

FELIX LAMOND, Director 

90 Trinity Place, New York 
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A New Xmas Cantata 

The Dream of Mary 

A Morality 

For Solo Voices, Chorus, Children's Chorus, and Congregation 

With Organ or Orchestral Accompaniment 

The Words by 

John Jay Chapman 

The Music by 
Horatio Parker 

Price, $1.25, Words only, $5,00 per 100 

Full Score and Orchestral parts may be had on hire from the Publishers 

The text is taken from a play by John Jay Chapman, entitled " Christmas once 
More." The play can be given by children or adults, the Cantata following, or tibe 
Cantata can be performed as a separate work. Dr. Parker's church music is too well 
known to need any comment. The '^ Dream of Mary" is simple in style and can 
be performed by any average choir or chorus. It contains several choruses for the 
children and melodies in which the congregation can take part. The solos are all within 
the range of an average voice but full of interest. 

Send for sample copy 

The H. W. Gray Co., 2 West 45th St., New York 

Sole Agents for Novello & Co. 



RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

ANTHEMS, ETC. 

Jesus, Unto Thee be praise Ed. by C. DICKINSON $ .zo 

God doth rule Robt. Schuman >* " » .25 

Peace which passeth understanding, S. (or T) solo & chorus .... WM. LESTER .12 

O love that wm not let me go T. TERTIUS NOBLE .12 

TeDeumLaudamusinA (Festival Setting) P.C.LUTKIN .20 

O gladsome li^t A.KASTALSKY .12 

America the beautiful H.C.PEABODY .05 

SONQS 

Fall in t U.S. A. Patriotic Song WM. J. KRAFT .60 

En Amours French Song WYMAN & BROCKWAY ,60 

Lejardinier Indifferent » " " " .50 

LaFiUedeHermite »> t, ,, „ . ^ 

PART SONQS 

Lullaby, French & English Female voices GUSTAVE FERRARI .12 

Petronille (Street song of Paris) French & English Female voices " '' .12 

Near my father's dwelling, French & English Female voices " " .15 

By the silv'ry moonlight, I^ench & English Female voices " " .15 

The Star Spangled Banner (S. A. T. B.) Arr. by C. DICKINSON .10 

Battle Hymn of the Republic (S. A. T. B.) Har. '» " .10 

ORGAN 

Preghiera PAUL HELD .50 

Hymnus mm g^ 

Sunshine and shadow C. R. GALE .50 

National Anthems of the Allied Nations C. DICKINSON .75 

Send for Copies on Examinations 

THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 

2 West 45tli Street, New Yoric 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO.. Ltd. 
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The office of Art is to create beauty. 

The creation of beautiful tone is a work of art. 

A work of art is always a labor of love. 

The spirit of art is opposed to quantitative production. 

The quantitative producer views the artist with amuse- 
ment. 

The artist does not view the quantitative producer at all. 

The total output of The Ernest M. Skinner Company 
in the seventeen years of their business existence is 
1 80 organs and their good name rests on these 
comparatively few instruments. 
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BSUED m THE 15^^ OF EVERY MONTH 
5UB5CRIPTIQJNJ $1, PER ANNUM 

OFFfCrAL OTTC AN OF THE 
AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

COPYRIGHT 1«7 BY THE H, W. GRAY COMPANY 



SUMMARY WOF CONTENTS 



EDITORIALS 

VINCENT D'INDY AND THE MODERN FRENCH MOVEMENT 

IN MUSIC 

DANIEL GREGORY MASON 

FRENCH ORGAN MUSIC PAST AND PRESENT 

LEON BOELLMANN 

HARVEY GRACE 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT RELATIONS OF THE 

UNITED STATES 

HERBERT A. HOWELL 

FACTS, RUMORS, AND REMARKS 

ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC 

DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS 

THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 

SUGGESTED SERVICE LIST 

MUSIC PUBLISHED DURING THE LAST MONTH 
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they heard the voice of duty long ago and at 
once responded to the call. Nor have we 
heard of any discussion in France, but we 
have read the long list of artists that have 
died for her. 
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T is stated that some American 
musicians are claiming exemp- 
tion from service in the army 
and giving this reason : that their 
fingers may be injured, their delicacy of touch 
destroyed. The question was discussed early 
this fall in England whether "artists" should 
be exempted from the army. The question is 
belated, for British musicians, poets, actors, 
painters, have not waited to hear it raised; 



HILE the Daily Telegraph says 
that it is hard to ask for preferen- 
tial treatment to be granted 
artists — **If they are wanted, 
they are wanted; and there's an end of it" — 
Mr. Edwin Evans of the Pall Mall Gazette 
believes that if a musician is of greater service 
to his countr\' as a musician than as a soldier, 
he should not be allowed to enlist, even if he 
should demand the right as a priviJcj^^e. Air. 
Evans quotes the resolution passed in last 
May by the Council of Workmen's and 
Soldiers' Delegates in Russia to the effect 
that no artists are to be enlisted or sent to 
the front without the special authorization 
of the military section of the Executive 
Committee which will report on each case 
to a special committee. "To this special 
committee all the unions representing the 
artistic professions will be invited to send 
delegates with the right to a consultative 
vote." Mr. Evans objects to the haphazard 
way in which some British artists have been 
exempted while exemption has been refused 
others. Is there a reasonable standard of 
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artistic worth? Suppose that in the United 
States the - musical unions in large cities 
should pass on this matter, send one to the 
trenches and allow another to torture fellow 
countrymen! Mr. Evans gives a concrete 
example: "Albert Sammons and William 
Murdoch might conceivably be doing better 
service by playing John Ireland's sonata to a 
Petrograd audience than by individual acts 
of bravery, the opportunities for which are, as 
every soldier knows, the rarest of the fortunes 
of war." We have never heard Messrs. 
Sammons and Murdoch; we have not heard 
John Ireland's sonata. Perhaps a Petrograd 
audience would display collective bravery in 
sitting through the performance. 




HE Daily Telegraph finds it parti- 
cularly hard to think of British 
musicians at the front at the 
present moment when English 
music has reached a parting of the ways. 
"For years it wandered in something very 
like the valley of the shadow of death, but of 
late it seems to have taken the upward road 
and to be emerging into the sunshine. Not 
for centuries has there been a time when our 
composers met with such encouragement or 
our interpreters were so well equipped." 
And how little we are acquainted in New 
York with the music of the young English 
school. Other American cities fare no better. 
Is it possible that chauvinism leads the 
Englishman to extol unduly those members of 
the more modem chapel? 




HE English artists, that is the 
great majority, are ready to 
answer the call. "We have no 
respect for those clever young 
men, " says the Daily Telegraph, "who, at the 
beginning of the war, suddenly remembered 
important engagements in neutral countries, 
engagements which have already lasted three 
years, and which seem likely to be protracted 
indefinitely." Might not this be said of 
certain EngUsh actors rather than of English 
musicians? Let us not forget that there is a 
long roll of honor for actors, when we speak 
of alien slackers now safe and prospering in 
American theaters. 




NOTHER number of Le Guide 
Musical, Jan. ist-July 15th — 
the second published since the 
breaking out of the war — has 
l^een received. It includes some interesting 
articles. Thus M. Saint-Saens's music for 
Musset's comedy "On ne badine pas avec 
I'amour," revived at the Od6on, is harshly 
treated. First of all the play itself needs 
no music. An}'- would be indiscreet. The 
play, lyrical, hiunorous, poetic, is in prose, 
but this prose is plastic; it has its rhythm. 
It is not necessary to change the comedy 
into operetta. Why, when Perdican recalls 
the happy days of childhood, should the 
orchestra paint a landscape while he speaks? 
The text is sufficient. " We Hsten to Camille 
and Perdican, and see between them the 
nose, beard, and spectacles of M. Saint- 
Saens. What is he doing there ? " M . Pierre 
Lalo in the Temps found in this music the 
most striking example of the incompatibility 
of thought and sentiment separating the 
composer and Alfred de Musset. 

But is not any music that accompanies 
the dialogue of a play or a soliloquy inevit- 
ably distracting and impertinent when the 
text is by a master? We remember seeing 
Mr. Mantell in "Macbeth." How paltry, 
how disquieting were the orchestral strains 
that accompanied much of the dialogue! It 
is true that the music itself was insignificant, 
vexing by endless repetitions of conmionplace 
figiu-es, music that showed a woeful lack of 
invention; but would the effect of the apos- 
trophe to the dagger, the appearance of 
Banquo's ghost, the sleep-walking scene be 
enhanced by music, however skillftdly it were 
thought out and constructed? 




HENRI DE CURZON, the editor 
of Le Guide Musical, has his 
little say about the Russian 
Ballet in Paris, which now 
thinks its mission is to astonish the spectator. 
Thus it departs more and more from art 
and with greater reason from music. These 
spectacles at first, says Curzon, were very 
beautiful, sumptuous, seductive, based on 
varied music full of invocation, and the 
performance was of the hi ghestorder. In 
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time all these elements became secondary. 
Only the scenery, the costxmies, the stage 
management interested the spectator. The 
music, when there is real music, is tinkered 
so that it is unrecognizable; or there is a 
particular kind of music, no less barbarous, 
ironical, absurd than the "futurist," ** cari- 
caturist, " "cubist" — "these words are on 
the program" — imagination that presided 
over the stage settings and business. 




OMEONE writing an obituary 
notice of. Robert von Mendels- 
sohn for' the London Times de- 
scribed him as "the friend of so 
many of Germany's best — Clara Schtimann, 
Joachim, and Brahms — none of whom, 
happily, lived to see the wreck of their 
ideals." This exasperated Sir David Hunter 
Blair, who, while he admitted that Brahms 
was a German and a great musician, insisted 
that his personal ideals were German through 
and through and his dislike and contempt for 
England were notorious and invincible all 
through his life. He never visited England; 
he twice refused a degree from an EngUsh 
University ; he declined to write a work for a 
great English festival in a letter that was 
offensive, and so on, and so on. 

Sir Charles Villiers Stanford then answered 
these charges in the Times, but his answer, 
boiled down, amounted to "It isn't true." 
He knows why Brahms did not go to England 
for his degree and why he refused to write a 
Festival composition; but Sir Charles will 
not tell. "He [Brahms] shared with Bee- 
thoven an admiration for this country, which 
like Beethoven he never could face the jour- 
ney to see." Where and when did Brahms 
express this admiration? Tennyson, writing 
a sonnet in honor of Victor Hugo — ^touched 
by the Frenchman's welcome to Tennyson's 
son — ^had the poor taste to insert a line 
repeating a statement once made that Hugo 
did not like England. Perhaps this statement 
was based on Hugo's extraordinary romance, 
"The Man^Tio Laughs." 

But what has a poet's or musician's like 
or dislike of a foreign country to do with 
the quality of his work? Brahms's music, 
certainly, was not influenced by his race 
prejudices. 




OME go so far as to insist that no 
music by Brahms should be 
played imtil after the war is 
over, as in Chicago no German 
opera will be performed while the war lasts. 
This is a shallow phase of patriotism. One 
might protest against German operas com- 
posed after Wagner's death, with one or 
two exceptions, on purely musical grounds. 
The finale of "Die Meistersinger, " extolling 
German music at the expense of Italian and 
French music, is hardly suited to the times; 
but to forbid orchestral music by Brahms. 
Bruckner, Strauss, because we are at war 
with Germany is childish. Modern German 
ideals are expressed, not in their music, but 
in the inexorably efficient, tedious, and heart- 
less music of Reger. 




R. ROBIN H. LEGGE of the 
Daily Telegraph received clip- 
pings from a New York musical 
periodical that reprints in a 
column news of thirty-six years ago. He read 
that WiUiam Castle, the tenor, announced 
that he would start an English opera com- 
pany. Mr. Legge asks, "Who is, or was, 
William Castle?" Castle was an Englishman 
by birth. Some of us remember him well, 
with his agreeable, manly voice, his taste in 
phrasing. Mr. Legge may be excused for not 
knowing Castle by name, but we rubbed our 
eyes when we read this question: "What on 
earth was the opera 'The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,' and what the *Paul and Virginia' 
which the Emma Abbott Grand (Why are 
these things always * grand'?) English Opera 
Company were then playing? They bring 
back no kind of memory to me." Did Mr. 
Legge never hear "Les Cloches de Come- 
ville" ("The Chimes of Normandy")? Did 
he never hear of Victor Mass^ and his "Paul 
et Virginie " ? He was fortunate, we admit, if 
he did not hear a performance of the latter 
by the Emma Abbott Company.^ This was 
not the only opera mangled by the company to 
make an American holiday. Pages were cut 
out, others were changed, and not many operas 
were given with the composer's orchestra- 
tion. We have a vague recollection of a thus 
mutilated "Ruy Bias" by Marchetti. We 
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have a distinct recollection of an atrocious 
version of "Romeo and Juliet" with Brignoli, 
fat and old, climbing laboriously towards 
Juliet's balcony. 





OME time ago Mr. C. Lynn Coy, 
a ** well-known*' sculptor of Chi- 
cago, made some remarks about 
musical expression which, pub- 
ished in the Chicago Herald, excited too little 
attention. It seems that Mr. Coy went one 
night to the opera in Chicago. He was then 
struck by "the astonishing shades of expres- 
sion shown in the bare backs of the women 
sitting about." Instead of listening to the 
music or observing, like a respectable citizen, 
the people on the stage, Mr. Coy began to 
catalogue the moods reflected by the bare 
shoulders in the audience. He did more; 
he transferred them into clay, presumably 
afterwards in his studio. In the finale of 
"Carmen" these shoulders would be ** tense 
with tragedy, although with the shoulders 
lifted a trifle from the influence of the bar- 
baric strain in the Spanish music." Stick 
to shoulders and sculpture, Mr, Coy — there is 
no barbaric strain in the finale of "Carmen" 
and the music is not Spanish. In "Manon" 
the shoulders would also be tense, but the 
shoulders were "depressed and inclined for- 
ward. " Not a pleasing sight, to our mind. 
Listen to this: "While the wonderful love 
music of Wagner's * Tristan und Isolde* was 
in the air the back muscles would strike an 
entirely new posture, the neck showing a 
trace of the surrender note in that opera." 
Wagner's music is for strong backs. It also 
requires what tha Germans know as "Sitz- 
fleisch." 

We can see a Chicago millionaire showing 
his art treasures to a visitor. "Bust of my 
wife by Coy. She is taken in the attitude of 
listening to the second act of 'Tosca.' Bust 
of my eldest daughter, Parthenia — also by 
Coy, who studied her when listening to 'The 
Jewels of the Madonna,' Bust of my Aunt 
Prudence — ^another masterpiece of Coy's. 
She was listening to Salome's apostrophe 
to the head of John the Baptist. Observe 
the rigidity of the muscles." 



R. HA DOW, lecturing on Bee- 
thoven at the British Academy 
last June, was quoted as saying 
that in music a public perform- 
ance is a beginning, not an end, but there 
are cases in which such performance is indis- 
pensable; one case in which we cannot have 
too much of it — ^when a composer performs 
his own work. 

Is a composer, as a rule, the best interpreter 
of his own compositions? Possibly, but not 
always, if he is pianist, violinist, singer; and 
a composer is seldom the best conductor of his 
orchestral pieces or of his operas. In the 
first place, he seldom has command over the 
orchestra and is technically unable to bring 
out the effects desired by him. In the second 
place, he may not be the best judge of his 
music. His favorite pages may be to one 
au Hence the dullest, and he dwells emphati- 
cally on them, whereas an experienced and 
sensitive conductor would pass over them 
lightly. We once heard "Don Quixote" led 
by its composer Richard Strauss. Soon after- 
wards we heard it conducted by Wilhelm 
Gericke. Now Mr. Gericke was by nature 
academic and a renowned drill master. It 
was said of him that he turned the Boston 
Symphony into a marvelous machine; that 
he was not poetic, passionate, imaginative. 
It was well known that he was cool towards 
the more extravagant radicals and innova- 
tors of his day. Yet his interpretation of 
Strauss's variations was far more brilliant, 
illuminative, imaginative than that of Strauss. 
How does one account for this? It could not 
here be said that Strauss was. inexperienced 
as a conductor. On the other hand no con- 
ductor to our knowledge has equaled Strauss 
in bringing out the solemn nobility and 
grandeur of the last pages in "Death and 
Transfiguration." 

Strauss has had long experience as a 
conductor; but take the rank and file of 
composers who visiting this country have 
conducted their own music — DvoMk, d'Indy, 
Bruch, Saint-Saens are noteworthy among 
them — how few have given other but a tame 
and perfimctory performance of their com- 
positions. 
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It is not probable that every pianist has 
equaled Liszt as an interpreter of Liszt's 
piano pieces. It is more than probable* that 
later conductors, as Dr. Muck, have excelled 
him in the interpretation of Liszt's "Faust" 
symphony. Was Beethoven the unapproach- 
able interpreter of his piano sonatas or his 
symphonies? We doubt it, after reading the 
testimony, of his contemporaries. Neither 
Brahms, nor Rubinstein — we speak from 
personal knowledge — ^shone as conductor of 
his symphonies. 




R. JOHN CURTIS of Philadelphia 
has made the discovery that 
there was a performance of 

Mozart's *'Don Giovanni" in 

Philadelphia in 1818, a performance that 
antedated the performance here by the Garcia 
Company nearly eight years. At Philadel- 
phia the opera was sung in English and called 
''The Libertine." Early performances of 
Mozart's operas in English were often, if 
not always shameless adaptations. Names 
of characters were sometimes changed, the 
text was cut, warped, or the action was in 
many respects diilerent, while all sorts of 
liberties were taken with the music, incongru- 
ous airs being substituted, for the sake of 
pleasing the people or suiting some singer. 
Witness Sir Henry Bishop's edition of **The 
Marriage of Figaro "and Sir Henry should 
have known better. If Garcia had heard 
this performance of '*The Libertine" in 
Philadelphia, he would undoubtedlj'' have 
thrown up his hands. Weber's **Der Frei- 
schuetz" was also tinkered when it was first 
brought out here. 




AS William Russell, organist of the 
Foundling Hospital in London, 
the first English composer to 
write a separate part for the 
pedals? The statement has been made. We 
know that Wesley had a side manual on 
which someone played the bass, in the days 
when English organs had no pedals. Stainer 
used to tell a stor}'- how choir boys used to 
come up to the loft to wonder at his skill in 
placing bis feet on the tonic and the dominant. 



A writer in the London Times commending 
Novello & Co.'s edition of Bach's Choral 
Preludes to which Mr. Ernest Newman con- 
tributed a preface writes; "We have, then, 
a tradition of good reeds and diapasons, and 
are rapidly making a tradition of good 
pedalling." The^eeds must indeed have 
been good when Russell directed in his 
amiable Pastorale that the right hand be 
played on the swell diapason, while the 
tnmapet and oboe be used in accompaniment. 
In another piece he wished a graceful melody 
for stopped diapason and oboe of the swell 
to be accompanied by two diapasons of the 
great organ. 




T was at a meeting of an English 
body, the Musical Association, 
that the virtues of the pianola 
were shouted: the pianist can 
learn a piece easily when the pianola shows 
how it should sound; conductors and concert 
pianists can experiment in tempi; children 
with musical instinct will have the greater 
ambition; the critic will find it a saver of 
time, "whenever he has to write with appar- 
ent knowledge of a composer's whole works"; 
the amateur concert goer can prepare 
himself so that he will dilate with the proper 
emotion and not be caught unawares. A 
reviewer said that this argument for the use 
of the pianola might have been added: it 
supplies "an antidote to the fatal facility of 
the piano, making it not worth while for any- 
one to play that badly, and a corrective to the 
slips and distortions of an age that plays 
everything by heart. " 

But he also said: "The fallacy is that you 
can ' get ' music by hearing it without making 
it. The pianolist might protest that he 
makes it too; but, by his leave, all that he 
'makes' is variations of pace and strength. 
The pianola short-cut ignores two elements 
essential to all things really worth having. 
The first that happiness comes only incident- 
ally. Expressive playing of the piano, which 
is a symbol of that happiness, does not even 
exist if the difiiculty of performance and the 
risk of breaking down are not faced. The 
second, that a man does not value a thing for 
which he has not paid the price." 
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II 

F we examine, as typical of d*Indy's 
mature style, a passage such 
as the introduction to the slow 
movement of the B flat Sym- 
phony, shown in Figure I, we are struck at 
once by the complexity of the detail — the bold 
unexpectedness of the melodic lines, the 
chromatic harmony, the constantly varying 
rhythms — and b}^ the perfect final clearness 
with which it nevertheless impresses us, so 
that each note seems inevitable and the whole 
unmistakable in meaning. It is this com- 
bination of complexity and simplicity, char- 
acteristic more or less of all really great 
modern composers but perhaps to a peculiar 
degree of d'Indy, that we have to analyze 
and account for to ourselves in some detail if 
we would thoroughly understand his music. 
What is the mysterious power in him that 
enables him to give so distinctly personal a 
stamp to elements drawn from so many 
sources? What is the unifying principle in 
all this variety? What lifts this insatiable 
student above his studies, and renders his 
knowledge not a dead lumber weighing down 
his mind, but a living force making it fruitful ? 
For of the extent of these studies, benumbing 
to any but the freshest mind, there is plenty 
of evidence in his work as well as in his critical 
writings; if it were worth while we might 
enumerate '^influences" at great length. 
There would be, for instance, the fimdamental 
influence of Bach and Beethoven, and the 
more superficial influence of the romantics, 
Schiunann and Mendelssohn, as shown in 
"Wallenstein" (1873-1879), and other early 
works. There would be the potent Wagner- 
ian influence, of which "Fervaal" is the chief 
monimient, although it appears in all that 
he has written; and there wotdd be the even 
more pervasive and inspiring influence of his 
master, Franck. We should have to take 
account, too, of the reflection, especially in 



later works like the piano sonata, the violin 
sonata, and the second symphony, of the 
harmonic idiom of Debussy and other con- 
temporaries, the whole-tone scale, and the 
like. And under these individual influences 
we should find more general, subtle, and 
pervasive ones, we should find the great 
communal streams of the French folk-song 
and the Gregorian plain chant. Yet all these 
streams, and others too many to mention, 
have been gathered up into one clear per- 
sonality. What has been the transmuting 
magic? 

The composer himself suggests the answer 
in several passages that may here be brought 
together. 

**It is perfectly logical," he writes in 
Mercure de France,^ **and in the order of 
things that, when a man of genius shows 
himself in one country, the artists of the other 
nations try to assimilate his processes. I see 
nothing reprehensible in that, and this 
international free trade even appears to me 
one of the vital conditions of the development 
of art. . . . Moreover, can the artist ever, 
in spite of all influences, give anything else 
than the art that he carries in himself?" 

**You ask me," he says to an interviewer 
of the Revue Bleue,^ **to define French music. 
In reality there is no French music, and in 
general there is no national music. There is 
music, which is of no country; there are 
musical masterpieces, which belong to no one 
nation." He is led on to an interesting 
comparison of our period, in its desire for 
greater simplicity, with the end of the 
sixteenth century, and the illuminating state- 
ment: **M. Debussy is a little our Monte- 
verde; he abandons melody for recitative, for 
*the representative style,' as they said in 
the first years of the seventeenth century; he 
renounces the resources of counterpoint, he 
even foregoes modulation." But when the 
interviewer, seeking to entrap him into 
condemnation of his contemporary which 
would make good copy, asks, **And do you 
not desire rather the triumph of melody and 
polyphony?" he replies: **I have but one 

» Inquest on the influence of Germany, especially of 
Wagner, on French music, January, 1903. 

' " Revue Politique et Litt^raire " (Revue Bleue), 
March 26, 1904. 
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desire; it is that they write beautiful things." 
The third passage is one of the axioms that 
he gives to his students at the Schola Can- 
torum: "All processes are good, on condition 
that they never become the principal end, 
but are regarded only as means for making 
music." And finally he makes his meaning 
even more definite in a discussion of M. Roger 
Ducasse': "I am sure that when M. Du- 
casse is willing, to trust himself more to the 
impulses of his heart rather than to researches 
in sonorities, he will be able to make very 
beautiful music. There is in art, truly, 
nothing but the heart that can produce 
beauty — (// n*est vraiment, en art, que le ctrur 
pour engendrer de la beauU,) " 

Yes, it is his heart that guides his mind 
through the mazes of its knowledge; it is his 
Itmiinous sincerity that shines through all he 
writes, however complex it may be in detail; 
both the warmth and the light of his music 
come from his emotion. Responsive emotion 

Fun^RE I. 
Opening of tho slow movement of the Symphony in B fiat. 
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in the listener, accordingly, is the key to the 
intricacies of his style. If we attend to the 
letter only we are baffled, bewildered: there 
are so many notes, such queer progressions, 
in that passage from the symphony, for 
example. But if we hearken for the spirit, 
all becomes clear, and strangely moving. It 

' Reoue Musicale S. I, M,, February 15, 1913. 



is waxing and waning feeling, a wave of 
emotion, that expresses itself in that rise to 
the strident B of the fourth measure and in 
the subsequent hesitating descent. And as 
emotion is the motive force of the whole, 
emotion it is also that explains the details. 

Take for instance the very texture of the 
melody. We note two contrasting figures 
or motives, one, which we may call a, melan- 
choly or at least contemplative, characterized 
by the fall of a fourth, and another, b, in 
which the more vigorous rise of a seventh 
gives a sense of opposing will. The whole 
passage is wrought from these two contrast- 
ing yet mutually supplementing strands with 
singular concentration. There is not a note, 
save the chords in the last two measures, that 
does not belong to one or the other. There 
is something relentless in such insistence. 
The grip is not relaxed for a moment. The 
thought is hammered in. The music throbs 
like a pulse. Yet there is in this insistence 
nothing of the monotony of mere repetition; 
the feeling never stagnate^p. On the contrary, 
each assertion accimiulates fresh force, the 
emotion rises by its own expression, and there 
is ordered, purposeful, relentless progression. 
Thus motive a is stated first from D flat; 
then, at *3, from D, higher and louder; then, 
at *5 , from E flat but this time fairly carried 
off its feet by its oppugnant fellow, b. Simi- 
larly 6, first heard quietly, almost timidly, in 
the bass, in the key of D flat, at *2, is repeated 
at *3 more firmly and in the key of D minor, 
making it in the main higher than before 
though starting on the same note; finally it 
appears in the treble, as just stated, at *5, and 
rises as in a passionate cr>' to the B, whence it 
slowly subsides. In short, we see here a 
*' logic of emotion" quite as absolute as that 
of the reason, and far more appropriate to 
music, in which mere reason must be content 
with a subordinate place. As always in the 
best music, this logic of emotion involves 
both the fundamental unity of the motives 
(since no emotion would amount to much if it 
was so weak that it forgot what it was about) 
and their gradual cumulative growth in 
diversity as they realize themselves in expres- 
sion. Even d'Indy's music is not always so 
true to the logic of emotion as this, as we shall 
have occasion later to notice; even Homer 
nods; but the motival variety in unity of all 
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good melody, as a result of its emotional 
origin, is none the less ineluctable as a 
principle. 

Looking again at the passage we may note 
more specifically the interest, vitality, and 
flexibility of its rhythms. This is again, as 
in all the composer's best work, ultimately 
due to truth to emotion. Motive b occurs 
three times, but never twice the same. The 
second time, at *4, it enters earlier in the 
measure than before, as if impatient, and 
ends with the persistent tramp of quarter 
notes. The third time it strikes in almost 
roughly (♦s), its second and third notes are 
displaced — syncopated — ^by agitation , while 
its last three notes, comprising the crisis and 
its subsidence, are lengthened out from a 
half measure to a measure and a half. (See 
Figure II.) We see thus exemplified the basic 
principles of expression through rhythm, the 
hastening or compression of the phrase in 
response to passion, its retardation or expan- 
sion with retiu-ning calm. ** Expression,*' 
writes d'Indy,' ** consists in the translation of 
sentiments and impressions, by the aid of cer- 
tain characteristic modifications, affecting the 
rhythmic, melodic, and harmonic forms of the 
musical discourse. . . . Agogique, consisting 
in the modifications of the rhythmic move- 
ment, — precipitation, slackening, regular and 
irregular interruptions, etc. — ^has for its effect 
to render the relative impressions of calm and 
agitation.*' 



Motive b in Figure I, its three rhythmic states compared. 

First state. ^^ ^ 




Second state. 






Third state 
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Such a conception of rhythm, emphasizing 
its sensitive fluctuation in response to mood, 
and demanding of the artist complete sin- 
cerity and flexibility of expression, is at the 
pole from the conventional notion of it as an 
almost mechanical balancing of equal sections 

* Cours de Composition Musicale^ Book I, page 123. 



of melody, cut off so to* speak with a yard- 
stick. Dlndy indeed leaves his readers in no 
doubt as to his opinion of all such conven- 
tional sing-song, the doggerel of music. " To 
beat the time and to give the rhythm of a 
musical phrase," he says,* "are two com- 
pletely distinct operations, often opposed. 
The coincidence of the rhythm and the 
measure is an entirely particular case, which 
men have unfortunately tried to generalize, 
propagating the error that *the first beat of 
the measixre is always strong.' This iden- 
tification of rhythm with measure has had 
the most deplorable consequences for music. 
. . . Rhythm, submitted to the restricting 
requirements of meter, becomes rapidly 
impoverished, even to the most desolating 
platitude, just as a branch of a tree, strongly 
compressed by a ligature, becomes enfeebled 
and atrophied, while its neighbors absorb all 
the sap. "^ Again : *' In the seventeenth cen- 
tury the bar-line ceased to be simply a graphic 
sign; it became a periodic starting point for 
the rhythm, which it soon robbed of all its 
liberty and elegance. Hence come those 
symmetrical and square-ait forms to which 
we owe a great part of the platitudes of the 
Italianism of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. "3 Finally, simiming the whole 
matter up in a sentence: **The carrure 
[that is, square-cut phrase-balance, sym- 
metry by measures, narrowly limited to the 
number 4 and its multiples] is an element of 
vulgarity, rarely useful outside of certain 
special forms of dance music. "^ 

The vulgarity of the carrure, of sing- 
song, as we may call it in English, is due, it 
cannot be too much insisted upon, to the 
mental and emotional inertia, the thought- 
lessness, the surrender to the mechanism of 
habit, of which it is the product and the index. 
It proceeds from a conventionality essentially 
unspontaneous, uncreative, a conventionality 
that permits the length and shape of the 
phrase to be imposed by convenience, ease, 
and force of precedent rather than by the 
emotion it ought to incarnate. Hence sing- 
song is found not only in all music which, 



' Cours, I, 27. 

^See the present writer's papor on "The Tyranny 
of the Bar-line," New Music Review, Dec., 1909, issue, 
i Cours, I, 217. 4 Cours, I, 40. 
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like so-called ** popular songs, " emanates from 
trivial people or from people only super- 
ficially moved, but also in the music even of 
sincere composers in their moments of in- 
attention, pretentiousness, or routine. Even 
so fine a composer as Elgar is frequently 
banal in rhythm. On the other hand, deeply 
felt work always spontaneously asstmies i;n- 
dividual rhythmic outlines; and undoubtedly 
such free and unstereotyped outlines, though 
to the initiated listener they constitute 
one of its most potent and lasting beau- 
ties, and thus are an essential condition of 
its longevity, repel at first by their appar- 
ent eccentricity or "obscurity" the unini- 
tiated and the inattentive, and thus postpone 
its general acceptance. Thus the attribu- 
tion to dlndy of ** dryness" and "lagk of 
melody" which one sometimes hears may be 
taken as an inverted tribute to the spon- 
taneity of his melody and especially of his 
rhythms. Only one who did not feel sym- 
pathetically the wide ground swell of those 
phrases from the symphony could find them 
groping or uncertain because the}'' did not fall 
into exactly four measures. The moment he 
felt the coordinating force of their fresh 
personal emotion he would not regret the 
absence of the conventional strait-jackets. 

It is emotion again that explains his attitude 
toward harmony. Just as he is ahead of 
most of his contemporaries in the fundamen- 
tal and surprisingly neglected matter- of 
rhythm, because he conceives it as so flexible 
an instrtiment of expression, so he is rather 
at odds with many of them, especially with 
the impressionist school in his own coimtry, 
on the much studied — perhaps over-studied — 
question of harmony, because he conceives 
harmony as primarily expressive, while they 
conceive it as primarily sensuous.' A clue 
to his attitude is that sentence of his in 
criticism of Ducasse: **I am sure that when 
M. Ducasse is willing to trust himself more 
to the impulses of his heart rather than to 
researches in sonorities, he will be able to 
make very beautiful music." ** Researches 
in sonorities" — ^that is, in the minds of the 
group of French composers led by Debussy, 
almost a synonym for harmony; what they 



ask of harmony is combinations of tone-, 
delicious to the physical ear: subtly, deli- 
cately delicious, no doubt, and to a highly^ 
refined ear, but still aiming consciously at 
the ear rather than at the mind or the heart. 
The means of satisfying such a desire being 
sensations, aural sensations ingeniously built 
up and combined, they have rightly concen- 
trated their attention on the single moment 
of merged sounds — the chord — rather than 
on the procession of separate sounds — the 
melody, and its relation to other melodies 
soimding with it. "Accord," "sonority" — 
these are the slogans of the impressionists^ 

Figure III, 

From Chant el6giaque, in Trio for Clarinet, 'Cello, and 
Piano. 




>See the present writer's 
Outlook, October 25, 1916. 



essay on Debussy, The 



To d'Indy, on the other hand, harmony, 
like all the other technical elements of music, is 
primarily a means of expression, and there- 
fore results rather from the confluence of 
melodies, themselves dictated by Amotion, 
than from the adjustment of sonorities 
to please the ear. One has only to look 
again at the passage from the symphony to 
see how such an attitude works out in prac- 
tice. There is no preoccupation here with 
** effect"; the harmony, one might almost say, 
receives no attention for itself, but is solely a 
result of the melodic movements; yet so free 
and expressive are these movements, so truly 
conceived to voice the emotions behind them, 
and combined with such art, that this resul- 
tant harmony is far more poignant, far more 
fresh and unexpected and striking than if it 
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had been confected for itself alone. And 
this is natural and easily comprehensible, 
since we should not expect any amount of 
ingenuity spent on the single chord to achieve 
the results that melodies, feeling out into the 
unknown, easily attain. Such an attitude 
toward harmony requires, it is true, a certain 
daring: you cannot swim with your feet on 
the ground; but the freedom of movement 
you get by trusting yourself to the waves 
amply compensates your faith. 

This melodic conception of' harmony has 
always been a fundamental characteristic of 
d'Indy's stA^e, as examples from widely sun- 
dered periods will easily show. The first. Fig- 
ure III, is a bit from the Chant El^giaque 
in the early Trio for Clarinet, Cello, and 
Piano (1887). The charming unexpectedness 
of the twist back into E major is thorough 
d*Indy, as is also the use of a persistent 
figure (given to the cello in the original) and 
the rhythmic modification of this same 
figure to provide the bass in the second 
measure. The second passage, shown in 
Pigure IV, dates from thirty years later, and 
-appears in "Souvenirs" (1906). Here again 
the melodies "find a way,*' and a more 
interesting, vista-opening way than any 
sonorities could suggest. Such passages 

Figure IV. 



From ** Souvenirs." 

TVes lent . ^ oi 

-r 



dim. 




enable us to get the ftill sense of what their 
composer means when he writes: "The study 
of chords jor themselves is, from the musical 
point of view, an absolute aesthetic error, for 
harmony springs from melody, and ought 
never to be separated from it in its applica- 
tion. . . . There is only one chord, the 



perfect chord [triad], alone consonant, because 
it alone gives the sense of repose or equi- 
librium. All the combinations that people 
call 'dissonant chords,' necessitating, in order 
to be examined, an artificial arrest in the 
melodies that constitute them, have no 
proper existence, since in making abstraction 
of the movement that engenders them, one 
suppresses their unique reason for being. 
Chords have too often become the end of 
music; they ought never to be anything but a 
means, a consequence, a phenomenon essen- 
tially transient."' It may be held that 
d'Indy sometimes goes too far in his denuncia- 
tions of harmonic theories based on the 
conception of the "chord,'* as for example in 
his note on the famous opening phrase of 
"Tristan and Isolde." It may also be justly 
remarked that his own method is not always 
happy in its results — that the way his melodies 
find is sometimes an obscure and wander- 
ing, or an unnatural and forced way. Never- 
theless it remains on the whole true that on 
the one hand the chord conception of har- 
mony has been responsible for a vast mass of 
pedantry, and has paralyzed and hamstnmg 
whole generations of students, and that on 
the other hand it favors the purely sensuous 
trifling with tones of which there is so much 
in our day; while the best pages of Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, Franck, d'Indy 
show a thousand beauties and poignancies 
which without the help of melody could never 
have been discovered. 

' CourSf I, 91 and 116. 

(To be continued.) 
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XII 

Leon Bo&llmann 

EON BOELLMANN was bom at 
Ensisheim, (Alsace,) on Septem- 
ber 25, 1862. He studied at the 
Ecole de Musique Religieuse in 
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Paris, with Eugene Sigout for his master, and 
after a successful pupilage was appointed 
(1881) sub-organist at St. Vincent de Paul, 
Paris, becoming chief organist later. He was 
a very fine player, and an exceptionally 
gifted improviser. His death (Paris, Octo- 
ber II, 1897) ^^ ^he early age of thirty-five 
was a great loss to French music generally, 
and organ music in particular. He tried his 
hand successfully at every important musical 
form but the dramatic. Apart from his 
organ music his chief works are a Symphony, 
Trio, Piano Quartet, Sonata for piano and 
'cello, Symphonic Variations for 'cello and 
orchestra, songs and piano pieces, and a great 
deal of miscellaneous work for church use. 

The 'cello variations are so deservedly 
popular that one is surprised at the neglect 
of the rest of this list. Apparently Boellmann 
will in the long run owe most of his reputation 
to his organ music — not because it is better 
than his other work, but because the repertory 
of the organ is small beside that for most other 
mediums, and so organ music of good class 
is less likely to be lost sight of. 
Here is a list of his organ works : 

Gothic Suite. 

Suite No. 2 in C. 

Twelve Pieces. 

Offertoire on Two Noels. 

Fantasia in A. 

Fantaisie Dialogu^e (organ and orchestra). 
Not a large output, this, but an important 
contribution to organ literature by reason of 
its originality and uniform excellence. We 
may safely say that it contains no failtires. 
The Gothic Suite is so familiar as to call for 
little remark. A piquant effect is obtained 
by the broad introductory choral leading, not 
to a fugal or other development of the matter 
just stated, but to a dance. The minuet 
itself strikes an uncommon note by its modal 
flavor. (Another good example of Boell- 
mann's work in this way is the Ronde Fran- 
gaise, a strictly modal dance for piano, which 
has been effectively arranged for organ.) 
The Prayer is the least original of the four 
movements, and is perhaps open to the charge 
of over-sweetness. The Toccata is a splendid 
example of a form in which French organ 
composers generally excel, a simple but 
telling theme accompanied by brilliant pas- 
sage work. 



Admirable as the suite is, some of us per- 
haps regret its extreme popularity, on the 
grotmd of its success having thrown Boell- 
mann's other and better works in the shade. 
One would expect, of course, that an organist 
coming across the Gothic Suite, and being 
struck by its attractive qualities, would at 
once say, *'The man who wrote this must 
surely have written other excellent organ 
music;" and forthwith overhaul the rest of 
Boellmann's works. But very few organists 
do that. The majority go on playing the 
Gothic Suite threadbare, and trouble them- 
selves no further. It is one of the curiosities 
of the musical world, that the vogue of a 
piece does not necessarily stimulate curiosity 
as to other works from the same source. 

Leaving this over-familiar suite, let us 
turn to its successor in C. Here we have, in 
my opinion, a much better work. It consists 
of four movements, — a delightful Prelude 
Pastorale, an Allegro con moto of the light 
capriccio order, a quiet Andantino full of 
feeling, and a brilliant March by way of 
finale. The last-named is one of the most 
attractive of organ solos, and it is surprising 
that so few recitalists have yet discovered it. / 
It abounds in striking effects, harmonic and 
rhythmical, and is full of '*go" from start to 
finish. 

There are several passages I should like to 
quote, but perhaps this rather long extract 
will be most useful, as showing the style and 
quality of the work: 

Figure I. 

Allegro con brio (^ — 104'*. 
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This passage serves as bridge between the 
first and second subjects. Not often do we 
find the progress from C to G so exciting! 
Who would expect that usually uneventful 
path to be enlivened by brief and brilliant 
dashes into E, Ab, and B? The harmonic 
boldness is nicely balanced by thematic 
consistency, the whole passage being founded 
on the first few notes of the opening subject. 
Even the quaver figure of the last two bars 
is relevant, as it is a diminution of 



Figure II. 



'n 



Very characteristic is the clear, incisive 
writing. In this respect Boellmann is truly 
French. If a few notes suffice for. the matter 
in hand, only a few are used. How much 
better ninety per cent, of the pages of Reger 
and Karg-Elert would be for some of this 
economy and reticence! 

The Collection of Twelve Pieces opens with 
a Prelude and Fugue in E minor, a work not 
of the vigorous type usually associated with 
such a title. You may have noticed that, 
whereas the German and English organ 
composer usually thinks of a prelude and 
fugue as being necessarily a work involving 
the use of full organ, a Frenchman as often as 
not writes fugues of a lighter texture and 
quietly registered; probably because the 
Gallic mind above all things likes clarity and 
finds little pleasure in vague masses of sound. 



The prelude in this case is a quiet movement, 
timeful and pleasing, with some neat canonic 
writing on pages 3 and 4; the fugue is a trio 
for a great 8-ft. flute, swell oboe, and pedal 
8-ft. stop only. It is the only fugue that I 
have so far met with in which no 4-ft. or i6-ft. 
stops are used, and is quite pleasing in a 
natiu-ally somewhat cold way. It would be a 
valuable study. Next in the volume comes 
a Marche Religieuse, — ^perhaps the least origi- 
nal work of the set, but saved from being 
quite ordinary by the very fine treatment on 
page 16 of a chiming figure of four notes 
derived from the first bar and used as a 
ground bass for nineteen bars. The march 
ends very effectively pp^ with a suggestion of 
a procession gradually getting out of earshot. 
No. 4, an Intermezzo, makes use of light 
stops and needs dainty management. It is a 
capital recital piece. The piquant toying 
with the little quaver figure of three notes is a 
typical Boellmann effect. His ingenuity in 
this way is splendidly shown in No. 5, 
Carillon. Here we have the notes D F# E 
announced by the pedals ff and treated as an 
ostinato. The little subject is found in every 
one of the hundred and thirty-three bars of 
which the piece consists. Particularly charm- 
ing is the use made of it in the quiet middle 
section in G. Altogether an uncommonly 
clever and attractive work. 

The composer's liking for bell-like figures 
is shown elsewhere. In the next number, a 
Choral, after some fluent treatment of the 
theme, we have a descending figure 



Figure III. 



started by the pedals, and used as a ground- 
bass for thirty-eight bars, the Choral with 
florid interludes being played meanwhile. 
The figure is quite apropos, as it is a part of 
the third phrase of the tune. Moreover it is 
so led up to by the pedal that it does not strike 
one as being dragged in. Of Boellmann's 
skill in managing this sort of thing I shall 
speak later. The Choral, especially in its 
last two pages with the theme in big chords 
over the insistent chiming bass, is a fine piece 
of work. No. 7, an Elegy in B|? minor, opens 
with appropriately somber color, but the 
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second subject is perhaps too sentimental to 
be quite in keeping, though its later treatment 
improves it. The repetition of the first 
theme, accompanied by sextolets chiefly in 
thirds and sixths, with a drtmi-like figure in 
the bass, is very striking. 

The two next pieces are preludes on the 
plainsong hymn-tune "Adoro te, devote." 
In the first, which concerns itself with the 
opening half of the melody, we find the com- 
poser again using the first four notes of the 
descending scale as an ostinato. The result is 
a beautiful little movement charged with relig- 
ious feeling. The second prelude {tempo di mar- 
cia) deals with the third and fourth lines of the 
plainchant, and makes a first-rate postlude. 

Perhaps Boellmann is nowhere seen to 
greater advantage than in the next work, a 
Canzone in the Dorian mode. Many organ 
pieces are called modal, but there are few as 
long as this (five pages) in which the modal 
writing is strict throughout. The Canzone 
has a beautiful melody, presented three times. 
Its third appearance is in the tenor, with 
canonic imitation and a little staccato figure 
above. Here is the opening of this section : 

Figure IV. 




After this modal piece, with its gray color, 
we have an Adagietto, conspicuous for 
harmonic warmth. It contains a charming 
little bit of canon and some effective cross- 
rhythms. The volume closes with a para- 
phrase of a chorus, "Laudate Dominum," 
which is far more successful than choral 
works usually are when transferred to the 



keyboard. It has a very stirring close^ and 
on the way the composer indulges in some 
clever treatment of the opening subject as a 
canon in the octave by augmentation. 

Altogether, the album is one of the best 
collections of its kind, and shouLd be in every 
organist's library. 

The *'Offertoire sur des Noels'' is a small 
work and slight in texture; but it contains some 
very characteristic features, such as the modal 
flavor, the canonic treatment on the second 
page, the combination of both subjects on the 
fourth page, and at the end the use of a de- 
scending scalewise theme of four notes in the 
pedal, similar to passages mentioned above. 

The *'Fantaisie Dialogu^e" for organ and 
orchestra has been a popular item in the 
London Queen's Hall Promenade concerts 
for many years. Si gout has made a good 
arrangement for organ solo. The work 
naturally loses something in the process, but 
remains a capital recital piece. 

I have already mentioned the composer's 
skill in developing some little figure and in 
leading easily into new subject-matter. Noth- 
ing shows his real excellence as a composer 
more than this ability to make his music seem 
to grow quite naturally. This power of devel- 
opment he and Franck possess, it seems to me, 
far more than any other French organ writers. 

If you want to see Boellmann 's skill at its 
best, examine the Fantasia in A. The whole 
of this delightful work of nineteen pages is 
taken up with adroit development and use of 
the following subjects: 

Figure V. 
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d. Allegro. Scherxando. 



'^ ^^f-f^ m^ 



A glance at these themes is sufficient to show 
their suitability for development. As may 
be expected, the composer makes great play 
with the little figure with which a begins. 
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The opening of the folksong theme c is ob- 
viously the source of d, which comes in for 
much plaj^ul bandying to and fro. Some 
eflEective cross-rhythms result from the synco- 
pation in bar 2 of b. 

Of many passages calling for quotation I 
select two. The first shows the easy and 
natural way in which we pass from the 
Introduction {Andante con moto f) into the 
main body of the work {A llegro confuoco }) : 



Figure VI. 



Andante con moto. 




The other extract is from page 15, giving us 
a derivative of d lusciously harmoni^d: 



Such passages as this are in fine contrast to 
the modal harmony with which c is usually 
accompanied. The Fantasia, which I regard 
as Boellmann's best organ work, is a mine of 
good things, and might well serve a teacher of 
composition as a basis for a valuable lesson 
on the use of material. It is an outstanding 
example of the composer's deft and polished 
style, which is merely another way of saying 
that he eschews the untidy and superfluous. 
This, of coiu^e, is one of the first things every 
composer should learn to do, instead of 
which . . . 

The Fantasia is not very difficult, but it 
requires a neat style and careful registration. 
Three uncoupled manuals of contrasted quality 
and equal power are needed for most of it. 
Having much of the quality of chamber 
music, it calls for intelligent hearers, but its 
general character is so tuneful that an average 
audience will enjoy it, even if many of its 
subtleties pass unheeded. 

By way of coda, I cannot do better than 
quote Mr. Hugues Imbert, the eminent 
French critic, who says of Boellmann: 

**His music is naturally fresh, graceful and 
poetic, and built on solid scientific foundations. 
It is genuinely French, in that his harmonic 
treatment, though of ten. bold, is never other- 
wise than clear. His symphonic compositions 
are written in a pure style, derived from his 
intimacy with the classics of music, and are 
admirably scored. " 

{To be continued,) 



Figure VII. 



Sw, oboe. 





Ittteviiatloual Copgvtgitt %t\n- 
tiotts jpf tlxe Suited stales 

By Herbert A. Howell. 




NTERNATIONAL copyright re- 
lations may be established in 
various ways, as by treaty, 
convention, or statute defining 
the conditions and the manner in which the 
offer and acceptance of reciprocity may be 
made. Our own law provides for exchange 
of the copyright privilege when the foreign 
nation (i) grants substantially similar pro- 
tection to citizens of the United States, or 
(2) is a party to an international cop3rright 
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agreement to which the United States may, 
at its pleasure, become a party. 

The President is to determine and proclaim 
the existence of such reciprocal conditions, and 
so far proclamations have been issued in favor 
of the following thirty countries and their 
possessions: Austria, Belgium, Chile, China, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Guatemala, Honduras, Hungary, 
Italy, Japan, Korea, Luxemburg, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Portugal, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Tunis. All these countries except 
the Latin-American Republics come within 
the first category, but to obtain protec- 
tion citizens of the United States must 
comply with the domestic law of the country 
where it is desired; and vice versa , citizens 
of the other coimtries must comply with the 
law of the United States. It is to be noted, 
however, that up to the present this reciprocal 
protection does not include the important 
right of control of mechanical reproduction 
of music except in the case of Bel- 
gium, Cuba, Germany, Great Britain, Him- 
gary, Italy, Luxemburg, New Zealand, and 
Norway. 

It seems that while under the British 
copyright act of 191 1 citizens of the United 
States may, as before, obtain copyright by 
publishing in the United Kingdom first or 
simultaneously,* there is no provision in 
the act for their unpublished works. Follow- 
ing diplomatic negotiations, however, a Brit- 
ish order in council was issued (effective 
January i, 191 5) extending protection to the 
unpublished literary, dramatic, musical, and 
artistic works of citizens of the United States, 
subject only to "the accomplishment of the 
conditions and formalities prescribed by the 
law of the 'United States." Simultaneously 
the President issued a proclamation conferring 
upon the subjects of Great Britain the benefit 
of our law securing copyright control of 
mechanical musical reproduction. Both the 
order in council and the proclamation ex- 
pressly except from their operation Canada, 

« The British act provides that "a work shall be 
•deemed to be published simultaneously in two places 
if the time between the publication in one such place 
and the publication in the other place does not exceed 
fourteen days. " 



Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa. 

Of these five self-governing dominions 
Canada alone has not adopted the new British 
copyright act. The proposed Fisher bill 
embodying similar legislation was laid aside 
after the defeat of the Liberal government in 
191 1, and no new copyright measure has 
since been introduced in the Canadian 
parliament. But the Minister of Agriculture 
has for some time had the whole question of 
copyright tmder consideration, and in view of 
the known unfavorable attitude provoked in 
Canada by reason of the so-called "manu- 
facturing clause" in our statute requiring 
t3T)esetting and printing of English books in 
the United States, some retaliatory legislation 
should not be surprising, now that the new 
British act has opened the way to complete 
copyright autonomy for Canada. Meantime, 
until the legislature shall provide otherwise, 
the Imperial copyright act of 1842 and the 
act of 1886 passed in order to give effect 
throughout the Empire to the Berne Conven- 
tion, remain in force in Canada, as well as her 
old domestic act. The Canadian authorities, 
as is well known, have never regarded the 
international arrangement between the United 
States and Great Britain as a ** copyright 
treaty" within the meaning of the clause of 
the Canadian act which grants the copyright 
privilege to ** the citizens of any country having 
a copyright treaty with the United Kingdom, *' 
and therefore American citizens have not been 
accorded the right to take direct action under 
that act. However, by first obtaining copy- 
right in the United Kingdom through first or 
simultaneous publication there (effective in 
Canada by virtue of the Imperial act of 1842) 
they may then according to the official rul- 
ing tajce action also under the domestic act 
if this privilege should appear to present any 
additional advantages.' 

On the other hand, our copyright relations 
with the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Panama, Nicaragua, and Ecuador 
come under the second category, being now 
founded on the Fourth Pan-American Con- 
vention signed at Buenos Aires in 1910 and 

» The 14 days grace is peculiar to the Act of .191 1 and 
is not operative to secure copyright in Canada; the pub- 
lication must take place on the same day in order to be 
** simultaneous " under construction of Act of 1842. 
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proclaimed by the United States Govenunent 
on July 13, 1914. It is understood also that 
the governments of Bolivia, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, and Salvador have since aimounced 
through diplomatic channels their adhesion 
to it. This Convention affords an example 
of almost pure reciprocity and is the first of 
its kind in our copyright annals. It provides 
in Article 3 that 



"The acknowledgment of a cop5rright ob- 
tained in one State, in conformity with its 
laws, shall produce its effects of full right in 
all the other States without the necessity of 
complying with any other formality, provided 
always there shall appear in the work a 
statement that indicates the reservation of 
the property right. " 



It does not specifically include, however, 
protection for music against unauthorized 
reproduction and performance by mechanical 
contrivances, and presumably it would re- 
quire a special treaty or agreement to secure 
reciprocal protection of this character. As 
the institution and extension of copyright 
agreements is proverbially difiicult and slow 
compared with legislation on matters which 
command the popular attention, it would 
seem that prompt advantage should be taken 
of the present exceptionally favorable time to 
urge the other Latin- American States to ratify 
and proclaim this Convention, and also to 
take proper steps looking to similar reciprocal 
protection in the matter of mechanical musical 
reproduction. The result would be a uniform 
agreement between some twenty-one Ameri- 
can countries to acknowledge and protect 
the rights of literary, musical, and artistic 
property on the sole condition of compliance 
with the copjmght law of the country of first 
publication in America and putting on the 
work itself a notice of copyright reservation. 

This is substantially the basis of the Copy- 
right Union between the European countries 
under the Berne Convention. The United 
States is in the anomalous position of enjoying 
the privileges of this Union and yet not being 
a member of it because of her tmwillingness 
to meet the necessary conditions. By the 
terms of the Convention any author outside 
the jurisdiction of any one of the Union 
countries who publishes his work "for the 



first time" in one of these cotmtries,* shall 
enjoy in that country the same rights as 
native authors, and in the other countries 
of the Union the rights accorded by the 
Convention. These now include (imder the 
revised text of 1908) "the exclusive right to 
authorize the adaptation of musical works 
to instruments serving to reproduce them 
mechanically," and "the public performance 
of the same works by means of these instru- 
ments, ". subject to the limitations and 
conditions to be determined by the domestic 
legislation of each country in its ovsti case. 
No protection, however, is extended to the 
unpublished works of alien authors wherever 
they may reside at the time of making their 
works. 

An important modification of this Conven- 
tion has recently been made, however, which 
may have serious results for the United 
States. It will be recalled that the United 
States copyright law of 1909, while taking a 
long step forward in renouncing the type- 
setting clause in favor of works in a foreign 
language, retained it for works in the English 
language. Protection in Great Britain, on 
the other hand, is given to American authors 
without their having to observe any formality, 
it being sufficient merely to publish their 
works there or in another Union cotmtry. 
This inequality of treatment was made the 
basis of formal complaint on the part of 
Great Britain before the contracting coim- 
tries of the Union, and according to its official 
organ {Le Droit d'Auteur, June 15, 191 4) it 
became necessary either to give up counting 
upon the British Empire as a member of the 
Union, or find some acceptable solution of the 
difficulty. As there was no desire to disrupt 
the Union merely because of a question of the 
treatment of strangers to it {e.g,, the United 
States), the contracting cotmtries on March 
20, 1 91 4, gave their unanimous assent to the 
solution elaborated and proposed by Great 
Britain herself in the form of a protocol to the 
Convention, framed in general terms to 
permit any one of them, or any of their 

» The following countries and their possessions were 
members of the Union on January i, 191 7: Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Haiti,. 
Italy, Japan, Liberia, Luxemburg, Monaco, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and Tunis. 
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transmarine possessions, to restrict the protec- 
tion of works by authors who, not actually 
domiciled in the Union, belong to a non- 
Union coimtry which does not protect **in a 
sufficient manner" the works of authors 
within the jurisdiction of a country of the 
Union. The protocol was to be ratified 
within a year from its date and to come into 
effect one month after the expiration of this 
period. So far as officially announced to 
date the following nine countries have ratified 
it: Denmark, France, Great Britain, Japan, 
Luxemburg, Monaco, Netheriands. Spain, 
and Switzeriand. And there the matter 
rests. 
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Horatio Parker has just completed a new choral 
work entitled "The Dream of Mary. " The text is by 
Tohn Jay Chapman. The work is described as a 
Morality, for Solo Voices, Chorus of Children, Choir, 
and congregation. Part I. consists of a play, the music 
section forming Part II, but is independent of the play. 
It will be issued shortly by the H. W. Gray Co. 

The quartet for strings by Frank E. Ward which was 
awarded the prize by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs has just been issued by the H. W. Gray Co, 
Several performances have already been arranged for 
during the present season. 

The Institute of Musical Art, Prank Damrosch, 
Director, began the enrollment of new students on 
October ist and its doors opened for instruction on 
October 15th. Among the many famous teachers who 
compose the large Faculty of the Institute are Carl 
Friedberg, the great artist pianist, and Franz Kneisel 
and the members of his quartet. Arrangements have 
also been made whereby a special department for the 
study of the harp has been organized under the 
direction and supervision of Mr. Carlos Salzedo, who 
has done so much to lift this instrument from neglect 
to a position of high artistic achievement. 

Eric De Lamarter of Cliicago, well known as a 
conductor, having been director of the Musical Art 
Society and equally well known as a composer, having 
been represented by important works on the programs 
of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra Concerts, has 
been enrolled in the department of Organ at the 
Chicago Musical College. 

The Pittsburgh, Pa., Institute has issued in bound 
form the programs of Mr. Charles Heinroth, Organist 
and Director of Music of the Institute, for the 22d 
season, 1916-1917. The programs are seventy-five in 
number, and are provided with short annotations. 
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N a previous issue we referred to 
the wonderful work of Monsignor 
Perosi in keeping alive the tradi- 
tions of the Palestrina school 
in the Sistine Chapel. 

"Thinking that • the music at St. Peter's 
Cathedral was largely under his influence we 
expressed some surprise at certain criticisms 
which appeared not long ago in the Catholic 
Choirmaster. We are obliged to the editor of 
that vahiable journal for the following inform- 
ation (given in the July number) which will 
prove of interest toall students of churchmusic : 
" Monsignor Perosi has no connection what- 
ever with the Choir of St. Peter's, Rome. 
M. Perosi is perpetual director of the Sistine 
Chapel Choir, and the Sistine Chapel Choir 
does not sing in St. Peter's except when the 
Holy Father pontificates in the Basilica. 
The ordinary services are entrusted to the 
regular ^Cappella Gulia.' The director of 
this choir is Maestro Ernesto Boezi, who was 
recently invested with the insignia of the order 
of St. Silvester, by Pope Benedict XV. The 
criticism in the last issue of the Catholic 
Choirmaster was leveled at the 'Cappella 
Gulia* (the choir heard by visitors to St. 
Peter's who imagine they are listening to 
the Sistine Chapel Choir) for not render- 
ing more frequently the compositions of 
Palestrina and his contemporaries. This 
just criticism was made because of the fact 
that of all the programs giving a list of 
music sung by the Cappella Gulia (which 
appeared in the periodical 'Rome' for some 
successive issues), not one composition by 
Palestrina or Vittoria et al., was included; in- 
stead there were to be found the compositions 
by Boezi, Meluzzi, and other lesser contem- 
poraries whose works, doubtless, are worthy 
of the highest consideration. This is not the 
point, however. The world's largest Basilica 
should by all rights possess the finest choir, 
and it is fitting and proper that this choir 
should render those compositions which were 
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conceived by the master mind of his period, for 
apart from the artistic heritage we have in the 
Chant, the Palestrina-compositions are without 
doubt the greatest musical asset of the Church. 

"Our people should not have to cite the 
Musical Art Society of New York or the 
Westminster Cathedral Choir, as the sole 
fostering agents of this typically Catholic 
art form: we, as Catholics and artists, have 
a right to expect that the choir in the greatest 
Cathedral of the world devote its highest 
efforts towards perpetuating the music of 
the master whose epoch-making compositions 
have served as a model to all composers from 
Bach to Wagner and down to our own Debuss3^ 

**In the Sistine Chapel, however, one may 
hear Palestrina*s works beautifully and ade- 
quately rendered, for Perosi has preserved 
the traditions of the Sistine Choir in a very 
praiseworthy manner. Even his own com- 
positions are put aside in order that Palestrina, 
Croce, Viadana, Vittoria, et al., may have 
place of honor on the programs. Those 
fortunate enough to have obtained cards of 
admission to the Chapel when the Holy 
Father pontificated were privileged to hear 
rare, inspiring, and elevating renditions of 
these master works. And who can eavsily 
forget the Requiem Mass, sung but once each 
year, which Perosi composed for the first an- 
niversary of the death of Pope Leo XIII? 

'* Those who knew the wonderfully talented 
Maestro will regret to learn that he has 
retired from active duties for the present 
(in connection with the Sistine Chapel Choir) 
and is resting at his villa near Florence. 

"Monsignor Rella, the assistant director, 
has assiuned the responsibilities attached 
to the office and a more capable musician 
and lovable personality could not be found in 
all Italy. The Rt. Rev. Monsignor is well 
known to many Americans for he is the 
instructor at the American College and the 
students return from Rome with a real love 
for liturgical church music and the highest 
regard for their * maestro di cappella."* 



widely accepted definition of the term — ^at 
least not among ecclesiastics. 

He says : 

"The controversy being waged as to whether 
the Puritans were enemies of music can 
never be satisfactorily settled till both parties 
agree on a definition of Puritanism, and that 
will be a very long time indeed. A famous 
passage of Macaulay describes the Puritans 
as *men whose minds had derived a peculiar 
character from the daily contemplation of 
superior beings and eternal interests.' But 
the words of which the sense is so eloquently 
expanded would apply to all Christians for 
whom their religion is the first and supreme 
consideration. They are truest of the saints 
we call mystics, who have been found in all 
denominations. On the other hand, if Puri- 
tanism be considered a matter of tempera- 
ment rather than of theological predilections, 
there are Puritans in the Church of England 
as well as the Church of Rome. And it 
might be urged that this mood, while not 
necessarily hostile to music, has shown some 
jealousy of its claims, at any rate with regard 
to public worship. Have we not heard the 
Bishop of Oxford protesting against *the 
musical tyranny' in this connection? That 
Puritanism managed to silence the organ 
in Scottish churches for some three hundred 
years is little to its credit, but the fact needs 
to be handled cautiously from a polemical 
and even an artistic point of view, since the 
'kist o' whustles' continues to be banned by 
the Greek Church, which has none the less 
musical services of the highest excellence." 





ERE the Puritans inimical to 
music? What is "Puritanism"? 
According to the editor of the 
London Guardian there is no 



E have heard "Puritanism" de- 
fined as "the doctrine of in- 
consistency." 

There are however few "isms" 
that escape misapprehension. 

Puritanism can be looked at from many 
different angles — yet the average individual 
narrows his view to its effect upon the beauti- 
ful in art, music, architecture, etc. 

Paradoxical as it may seem the immortal 
author of "Paradise Lost" was a Puritan. 
Kingsley says of him, "no poet shows 
wider and truer S3rmpathy with every form of 
the really beautiful in art." Yet he was so 
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devoted to the Puritan cause that he sacri- 
ficed his eyesight in overwork upon his 
celebrated * ' De f en sio . ' * 




HORISTERS are not infrequently 
criticized by clergymen for mani- 
festing an indifference to the 
words which they sing. The}'' 
are very often accused of *' gabbling'* the 
Psalms as if they meant nothing to them ! 

Denunciation V this kind is not always 
deserved. 

We read in Musical News: 

'*The choir of Holy Trinity, Brompton, 
have passed a resolution with regard to the 
proposed excisions in the Psalms recommended 
by the House of Convocation. They assert 
that they will refuse to gratify the pacifist 
sentiments of any functionary of the Church 
by departing from the traditional rendering 
of the Psalms at any service they may attend, 
and they invite the cooperation of Anglican 
choirs throughout the country. 

** There are some interesting points to be 
noted in this Brompton protest, the chief 
of which is, we imagine, the fact that any 
choir takes notice of the meaning of the 
words they sing, so far as the Psalms are 
concerned. That, at least, is a matter for 
congratulation. Would all choirs were the 
same. Then we should have more intelligible 
renderings. Moreover, we confess some sym- 
pathy with their sentiments. The com- 
pilers of the Prayer Book of 1662 were not so 
squeamish as some of its critics in 191 7, and 
even if the latter are justified in their squeam- 
ishness, we should have thought that the 
present time was wholly unsuited to the toning 
down of any malevolent references to one's 
enemies. 

"Then the question arises as to whether 
every word in Holy Writ is to be taken liter- 
ally, or merely as pious ejaculations. That 
involves a good deal of argument on both 
sides which is clearly not suited to a musical 
journal. 

"But if Convocation is going to start excis- 
ing passages of Scripture which appear to 
them to be inconsistent with the spirit of the 
times, they will have a difficult task. They 
might start, for instance, with that incident 
in Saul's life when he was commanded to 



slaughter in cold blood prisoners of war. 
We do not slaughter prisoners of war, and so, 
ergo, what are they going to do with this 
passage? 

*'With England in its present justifiably 
indignant mood, anything which can appear 
to promote unpatriotic pacifism seems to be 
highly tactless. But the good patriots of 
Brompton may console themselves with the 
fact that it needs more than a Convocation 
decision to expurgate passages from the Book 
of Common Prayer." 




ITH reference to the proposed 
changes in the Psalms some 
curious communications reach 
the English papers. 

A prominent journal recently printed the 
following : 

"I have been surprised not to have seen 
any protest in your columns regarding the 
proposal by Convocation to provide special 
Psalms for the Sunday services. What 
necessity is there for this change? Surely 
we have already sufficient fixed forms of 
praise — the Venite and the Canticles. All 
good choirs are constantly anxious, like the 
Athenians, to learn some new thing; and if 
we fix all the Prayer-book forms of praise, 
they will not think it necessary to attend the 
choir practice." 

The readiness with which some people 
borrow trouble is surprising. In the same 
journal the fear is expressed that the altera- 
tions will destroy congregational participation 
in the service! 

"Another result will inevitably follow the 
provision of fixed Psalms for Sunday. The 
eagles, small and great, will fall upon the 
prey, and every musician in England will 
set about producing * settings* which will be 
sung by the choir only, and then the poor 
congregation will be driven out of its last 
stronghold in the Prayer-book and have to 
seek refuge in unauthorized hymns, ancient 
and modem! I trust that this unnecessary 
and ill-advised alteration will be allowed to 
drop." 

We wonder what the writers of the above 
would think if they were to read the Report 
of the Joint Commission on the Book of 
Common Prayer in this country' ! ! 
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TORIES about W. T. Best are 
alwa3''S interesting to organists. 
Mr. E. Minshall, who presided 
at the organ in the City Temple 
[London) for a great many years, contributes 
the following to Musical Opinion. 

**W, T. Best was (with very few excep- 
tions) far ahead of all other players in the 
seventies and eighties. As everybody knows, 
he was organist at St. George's Hall, Liver- 
pool, but he made frequent visits to London 
to give recitals, and always attracted large 
audiences. He was a character, and I 
imagine rather difficult to 'get on with' at 
times. He was bitterly sarcastic and was 
occasionally decidedly 'hard* on his brother 
organists, often speaking of them in a sneering 
tone. For instance, on his first visit to the 
City Temple, shortly after the organ was 
opened, he said to me (after looking at the 
instrtiment), 'Let me see, old Neddy of 
the Temple (Dr. E. J. Hopkins) was high 
priest and adviser of the parish, wasn't he?* 
His remarks were sometimes amusing. I 
remember when he saw the organ stool 
perched high up without any screen he said 
to me, 'Why, Minshall, you must look like a 
tom-tit on a round of beef sitting up there!' 

"Best's playing was absolutely correct, of 
course, and certainly brilliant, but it occasion- 
ally somehow lacked 'soul.* His programs 
were usually of the severe type: a little more 
of the lighter kind of organ music would have 
been an improvement to many who heard 
him. But what trouble and care he took 
to have everything exactly as he wanted it! 
His preliminary practice was indeed a lesson. 
On arrival at the organ the first thing he did 
was to produce a silk handkerchief from his 
bag and carefully dust all the keys, however 
clean they were. Then he would mount the 
stool and go through his program. Some 
passages would be played many times with 
different combinations of stops in order to get 
the best effect. Once or twice he asked me to 
play some of these passages, using his sug- 
gested combinations, while he went to the 
opposite end of the church to listen and deter- 
mine which was best. In this way he spent 
several hours in preparation for his evening 
public recital. I very much doubt if any 
player approaching his ability ever practiced 
so carefully. He was very particular that there 



were no listeners during his rehearsal except 
those whom he knew personally. 

" I had an exciting moment with him during 
service one Sunday evening at the City 
Temple. I was with him on the Saturday 
evening at his recital at the Bow and Bromley 
Institute (what popular recitals those used 
to be!) and asked him to play for me on the 
Sunday evening. Very kindly he consented 
to do so. When he arrived he asked me to 
take the service proper, living the volun- 
taries to him, but I persuaded him to take 
the whole. Not being accustomed to the 
'use' in that church he was in some difficulty 
when Dr. Parker announced the opening 
hymn, so something like this took place: — 
'"Dr. P. 'Hymn No. 344-' 

" W. T. B. ' Do I play over now?' 

"E. M. 'No, not yet.' 

"Dr. P. 'Hymn No. 344» tune 37.' 

"W. T. B. 'Do I play now?' 

"E. M. 'No, no, not yet.' 

" W. T. B. (loudly), 'Confound it. when!' 

"When we got to the offertory I told him he 
could play as long as he liked, so he favored 
the congregation with a very elaborate vol- 
untary which was much appreciated.'* 

Mr. Minshall was intimately acquainted with 
Alexandre Guilmant when the distinguished 
Parisian was at the height of his powers. 

He says: 

"Guilmant was a delightful man to deal 
with, being quiet, unassuming, and thoroughly 
genial. As his knowledge of English was 
very limited, and I knew very little French, it 
was sometimes difficult for us to understand 
each other. I remember he once told me he 
had given a recital the previous evening at the 
Albert Palace (then somewhere in Battersea), 
but there were 'smalls peoples.' I discov- 
ered he meant there was a small audience. 

"In his best days Guilmant was a great 
recitalist ; but I heard him a year or two before 
he passed away, and his powers were fast 
failing. His compositions will be favorites 
for many years to come. 

"Best and Guilmant were probably the two 
great recital organists of their day. My 
htunble opinion is that the former was de- 
cidedly the better player. Best's perform- 
ances were greatly appreciated by organists; 
while Guilmant delighted the crowd, though his 
programs never descended to the claptrap." 
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AUTHORIZED BY THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

GENERAL OFFICE, 90 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 

IRequlremcntd for tbe ®uU& Exam inat tons 

Thursday and Friday, May 30th and 31st, 1918 



REQUIREMENTS FOR THE GUILD EXAMINA- 
TIONS FOR 1918 
FOR THE CERTIFICATE OF ASSOCIATE 

First Day, Tests at the Organ 



Candidates must be prepared to play the whole or 
any portion of the "Fugue in D minor," J. S. 
Bach, from the Widor-Schweitzer Edition, 
Vol. II., page 77, or Bridge and Higgs, Book 
IX., page 151, or Peters, Book III., page 43, or 
Breitkopf, Book 1 1., page 32, and also the 
"Allegretto in B minor," opus 19, Guilmant. 
sight reading test, of moderate length, for the 
organ. 

Play at sight from vocal score, G and F clefs 
(four staves). 

Transpose at sight a short passage, into two keys, 
neither more than one tone above or below 
the printed music. 

Harmonize at sight, in four parts, a given melody. 

Fill up a figured bass at sight, in four parts, without 
pedal. 

Tests in modulation : 

(a) To nearly related keys. 

(b) To remote keys. 

Play a pianoforte passage, so as to make it effective 
upon the organ. 



2. A 



5. 
6. 



8. 



Second Day, Paper Work away from the 
Organ 



4. 



9 A.M. 



(3K hours allowed for this paper) 

To a given melody add Alto, Tenor, and Bass 

parts. 
Strict Counterpoint in two, three, and four parts, in 

various species and combinations of species. 

Three examples will be set. Text books 

recommended are Pearce, Gladstone, Kitson, 

Prout and Macpherson. 

(Restrictions are advisable, in Prout, chapters 

VIH and IX, and Macpherson, Chapter V.) 
Write answers to fugue subjects and show at 

least one counter-subject to each, in double 

counterpoint at the octave. 
Questions in general musical knowledge drawn 

exclusively from "Music and Musicians," 

Lavignac. 



2 P.M. 

(3K hours allowed for this paper) 

Ear tests: 
Write down from dictation two brief melo- 
dies, of which the keys >\ill be announced 
and the Tonic Chords struck. Each pas- 
sage will be played three times. The fol- 
lowing specimens indicate the approximate 
difficulty of the tests which will be given: 
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6. To a figured bass add Soprano, Alto, and Tenor parts. 

7. To an unfigured bass add Soprano, Alto, and 

Tenor parts. 

8. Write a sixteen -measure sentence, introducing 

certain modulations and cadences which will 
be specified. 

9. Transcribe a pianoforte passage so as to make it 

effective for the organ. 
N. B. — Candidates must be prepared to use the C 
clef for Alto and Tenor parts, in test No. 2. 

FOR THE CERTIFICATE OF FELLOW 
First Day, Tests at the Organ 

1. Candidates must be prepared to play the whole 

or any portion of the "Fugue in G minor," 
J. S. Bach, from the Widor-Schweitzer Edition, 
Vol. IV., page 45, or Peters, Book II., page 23, 
or Bridge and Higgs, Book VIII., page 130, or 
Breitkopf, Book II., page 60, and also one of 
the following pieces, to be chosen by the 
candidate: ist movement (Allegro moderate 
e serioso) from the "ist Sonata" (F minor) 
Mendelssohn, or "Scherzo SjTnphonique, " 
in D, op. 123, No. 2, Faulkes, or "Adagio," 
from "2d Sonata" G minor, Dudley Buck. 

2. A sight reading test, of moderate length. 

3. Play at sight a short passage in ancient vocal 

score, with C, G, and F clefs. 

4. Transpose at sight a passage in short score into 

two keys, neither more than a major third 
above or below the printed music. 

5. Harmonize at sight a given melody in four parts. 

6. Improvise on a given theme. 

7. Fill up a figured bass, at sight, in four parts. 

8. Play a pianoforte passage upon the organ. 
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Second Day, Paper Work away from the 
Organ 



9 A.M. 

(3K hours allowed for this paper) 

Strict Counterpoint in three, four, and five parts, in 
various species and combinations of species. 
Three examples will be set. 
Text books recommended: Pearce, Glad- 
stone, Kitson, Prout and Macpherson. 
(Restrictions are advisable in Prout, Chapters 
VIII. and IX., and Macpherson, Chapter V.) 

Write an exposition of a four-part fugue on a 
given subject, and also show a close stretto. 
This may be written for voices, strings, or 
organ. (There will be a subject suitable for 
each.) 

Questions in general musical knowledge drawn 
exclusively from" Music and Musicians" 
Lavignac. 

2 P.M. 

(3>^ hours allowed for this paper) 

Ear tests: 

Write down from dictation two progressions 
of chords, of which the keys will be an- 
nounced and the Tonic Chord struck. Each 
passage will be played three times. The 
following specimens indicate the approximate 
difficulty of the tests which will be given: 




5. Orchestrate a given passage for a specified number 

of instruments. 

6. To a given melody add Alto, Tenor, and Bass 

parts. 

7. Add, to a given ground bass, Soprano, Alto, and 

Tenor parts in four different ways. First, 
with simple chords, then with passing and 
auxiliary notes, then with suspensions, and 
finally with imitations, making a continuous 
composition. 

8. Compose the opening sixteen to twenty measures 

of the first movement of a string quartette. 
The first two or three measures will be given. 
Give a sketch of a suitable second principal 
theme. 

Candidates for the Associateship must be Col- 
leagues of the Guild, and Associateship must be at- 
tained before proceeding to the Examination for 
Fellowship. 

Candidates for either of the certificates must secure 
70 per cent, of the total marks in each section of the 
examination, «. c, Organ Tests and Paper Work, but 
the Examination Committee reserves the right of 



decision in the case of any candidate who fails to obtain 
one half of the awardable marks for each item. 

The fees for examination (payable in advance to 
the Chairman of the Examination Committee, New 
York, or to the Dean of the local Chapter) are as 
follows: 



Associateship, $10.00 

Fellowship, 15.00 

Certificate, either class, 5.00 

Candidates failing in either section of the exami- 
nation may, upon pajTnent of half fee, be re-examined 
in that section, provided that such candidates re-enter 
for the next ensuing examination. 

Candidates should register not later than May i, 
191 8. All correspondence should be sent to the Chair- 
man of the Examination Committee, Warren R. 
Hedden, 170 West Seventy-fifth Street, New York, 
N.Y. 



The first meeting of the season of the Council of the 
American Guild of Organists was held in this city on 
Monday. Warren R. Hedden, for the examination 
committee, reported that, notwithstanding adverse 
conditions created by the war, the number of candidates 
the past year had broken all records, the total having 
been loi. Of these, 61 passed the examinations and 
were accordingly elected as academic members — 51 
associates and 10 fellows. The list follows: 



ASSOCIATES 



J. C. de Arteaga, Havana, Cuba; Miss Lorena 

B. Adamson, Washington, D. C; Miss Ruth E. Baily, 
Atlantic City, N. J. ; W. H. Beckwith, Brooklyn; W. B. 
Brown, Jr., Tarrytown, N. Y.; F. W. Berryman, New 
York City; M. S. Bidwell, Great Barrington, Mass.; 

C. W. Barker, Oakland, Cal.; Mrs. J. H. Cassidy, Dallas, 
Tex.; G. S. Cash, Rye, N. Y.; Miss V. B. Carrington, 
Bristol, Conn.; C. D. Campbell, Minneapolis, Minn., 
R. J. Cregar, Hackettstown, N. J.; G. A. Dobbins, New- 
ark, N. J.; A. T. Davies, Beckville, Pa.; K. M. Dunkle, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. M. A. Dunn, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Miss M. Dow, Fairbault, Minn.; E. M. Dever- 
eaux. Long Branch, N. J.; W. H. Edwards, Norfolk, 
Va.; Miss L. J. Fleming, Manchester, la.; Miss A. K. 
Fergusson, Dallas, Tex.; Miss G. M. Gale, Barre, Vt.; 
Miss A. Gray, Chicago, 111.; L. Heidelberg, New York 
City; A. Hall, New York City; M. G. Humphries, Meri- 
den. Conn.; W. J. Hawkins, South Orange, N. J.; D. 
A. Hirschler, Emporia, Kan.; W. J. Hall, St. Louis, 
Mo.; K. Haase, Seward, Neb.; Miss J. Leiphart, 
Oberiin, O.; A. B. Mehnert, Brooklyn; C. K. McKinley, 
Galesburg, 111.; A. O. Moench, St. Paul, Minn.; W. S. 
Newbury, Norwich, Conn.; W. H. Nash, Washington, 

D. C; W. Neidlinger, New York City; Miss E. M. 
Pollard, Auburn, N. Y.; K. Ridge, Oberiin, O.; F. W. 
Richter, Portland, Ore.; J. F. Schmitt, Brooklyn; H. 
Sabel, New York City; Miss G. H. Smith, Jersey City, 
N. J.; Miss C. S. Sherrick, Wooster, O.; H. D. Smith, 
Bamesville, O.; Miss M. E. Smith, Oyster Bay, N. Y.; 

E. B. Tewksbury, New York City; H. Whitehouse, 
Topeka, Kan.; D. K. Widenor, Omaha, Neb.; Miss 
J. M. Young, St. Paul, Minn. 



FELLOWS 



H. F. Anderson, Chicago, 111.; A. R. Boyce, Brooklyn; 
E. S. Barnes, New York City; R. W. Dunham, Colum- 
bus, O.; S. B. Foote, Princeton, N. J.; A. R. Ramsden, 
Brooklyn; H. F. Rebert, Lancaster, Pa.; A. Steuterman, 
New York City; H. V. Steams, Jacksonville, 111.; 
Miss P. Voorhees, New Haven, Conn. 
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A. G. O. COMMITTSB I917-I918 

Executive — The Warden, the Secretary, the Treasurer, 
Dr. J. H. Brewer. C. W. Coombs, W. C. Gale, Frank 
Wright. . 

Advisory — (Past Wardens); Sumner Salter, Walter 
H. Hall, R. H. Woodman. S. A. Baldwin, Dr. J. H. 
Brewer. W. R. Hedden, Frank Wright, J. W. Andrews. 
Walter C. Gale. 

Finance — Dr. Victor Baier, Chairman; Dr. W. C. 
Carl, G. H. Fedcrlein. 

Legislative — Dr. J. H. Brewer. Chairman; Frank 
Wright, W. R. Hedden. 

Examination — W. R. Hedden, Chairman; Mark 
Andrews, H. B. Day, F. L. Sealy, Frank Wright. 

Public Meetings — H. B. Day, Chairman; Dr. Clarence 
Dickenson, Edward Shippen Barnes, S. Lewis Eliner, 
Christopher O'Hare. 

Publicity — H. V. Milligan, Chairman; Lawrence J. 
Munson, A. R. Norton. 

Convention — Carl G. Schmidt, Chairman; Dr. J. C. 
Marks, C. W. Coombs, Frederick Schlieder, W. A. 
Goldsworthy. 

Membership — Homer E. Williams, Chairman ; George 
A. Wilson, Beecher Aldrich. 

Console-— Dr. W. C. Carl, Chairman; H. V. Milligan, 
W. C. Sale. 



(SiOvvtsponAtnct 

Editor. New Music Review, 
Dear Sir: 

Referring to your editorial remark concerning a 
supposedly non-existent opera by Verdi mentioned in 
Volume II of "The Art of Music." I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that Mr. F. J. Crowest, one of the 
biographers cited by you as failing to mention the work, 
says on page 177 of his *' Verdi, Man and Musician " 
(1907): 

"Passing over 'Montezuma' in five acts, which 
Verdi completed in 1878 and which was given for the 
first time at La Scala, Milan, we come to the Master's 
next great Shakesperian setting — 'Otello.'" 
Very truly yours, 

C^sar Searchinger. 

Aug. 31, 1917. 



We have called attention in the editorial articles of 
the October issue to the error which arose in this way: 
A Ust of biographers of Verdi was drawn up for another 
purpose, and the name of Crowest was carelessly trans- 
ferred to the article. The quotation from his life of 
Verdi given in Mr. Saerchinger's letter shows how closely 
the compiler of the article on Verdi in " The Art of 
Music " followed Crowest, whose " Verdi " it may here 
be stated, is not among the authoritative and well- 
documented lives of that composer. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Verdi never wrote an opera 
" Montezuma. ' ' No opera of that name was performed 
at La Scala in 1878, in the years preceding or in many 
years following. It would be interesting to know how 
Crowest fell into the lamentable error. — Ed. 



Organ Pieces played recently at the daily Organ 
Recitals on the great open-air organ, Balboa 
Park. San Diego, Cal. By Dr. H. J. Stewart. 
Official Organist, 

Berceuse — We bs ter . 

Evening Rest — HoUins. 

Sunshine and Shadow — Gale. 

Grand Choeur — Hailing. 

From the Southland — Gaul. 

La Brume — Gaul. 

April— Gaul. 

Minster Bells — Wheeldon. 

Cantilene, in A flat — Wheeldon. 

Grand Choeur. in C — Wheeldon. 

Les Cloches de St. Marie — Lacey. 



Canzone — ^Wolstenholmc. 
Minuet and Trio — Wolstenholme. 
Toccata, in E flat — Capocd. 
Pastorale, in E— Lemare. 
Meditation, in D flat — Lemare. 
Canzone — Dickinson. 

W. A. GOLDSWORTHY, at St. Andrew's Church, 
New York. N. Y., Oct. 7th. 
Symphonic No. 6 — Widor. 
Evening Song — Bairstow. 
Festival Toccata — Fletcher. 

Oct. 14th 
Symphonic No. 5 — Widor. 
L'Arlequin — Nevin. 
In the Garden — from "A Country Wedding" — 

Goldmark. 
A Prayer for Peace — Paul Held. 

Oct. 2ISt 
First Sonata — Borowski. 
Preghiera — Paul Held. 
Evensong — Martin. 

Oct. 28th 
Hymnus — Paul Held. 
Fugue in D — Guilmant. 

E. HAROLD GEER, at Vasfwar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. Program of French Music, preceding 
the 20th Century, Oct. 7th. 

Sarabande et Fuguette — Couperin. 

Fantaisie in D flat — Saint-Saens. 

Scherzo in E — Gigout. 

Prelude to L'Enfant Prodigue — Debussy. 

Finale from the Eighth Symphony — Widor. 

Program of Twentieth Century French Music, Oct. 14. 
Prelude in E flat Minor — d'lndy. 
Trois Pieces Braves — Lenormand. 
Matin Provencal — Bonnet. 
Romance from the Fourth Symphony — Vierne. 
Noel Alsatien (Berceuse) — Guilmant. 
Toccata in D Minor — Renaud. 

HAMLIN HUNT, at Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 22d. 
Triumphal March — Noble. 
Lullaby — Macfarlane. 
Fugue in D Major — Bach. 
Evening Chimes — Wheeldon. 
Bridal Song — Goldmark. 
Golden Wedding — Roques. 
Fountain Reverie — Fletcher. 

Adagio and Allegro ma non troppo (MS) — Ferguson. 
Elves — Bonnet. 
Song without words — Bonnet. 
Grand Chorus — Rousseau. 



SleiDtetus of ^ew HXusic 

How to Write Music, by Clement A. Harris. New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co.; Novello & Co. Ltd., 
London. 
Not "How to Compose Music," — (that is a book 
that will never be written) — but how to write down 
music, how to present musical ideas in correct and 
legible musical orthography, a very important but 
sadly neglected branch of musical education. To 
quote the author's own words, "It is reasonable to 
expect that a musician shall be at least an accurate and 
legible writer as well as a reader of the language of his 
Art. Yet many musicians, thoroughly competent as 
performers, cannot write a measure of music without 
bringing a smile to the lips of the initiated. Many 
performers will play or sing a note at sight without 
hesitation, which, asked to write, they will first falter 
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over and then bungle. The remedy is simple; the 
writing of music must be taught concurrently with the 
reading of it." The importance of this w.ork will be 
nowhere more appreciated than in America, where 
musical education is still fragmentary' in many respects 
and where many talented and ambitious students and 
musicians find themselves handicapped by the lack of a 
thorough technical foundation upon which to build. 
It is not only students of theory and composition who 
should be versed in these details; all students of music, 
in whatever branch they are at work, should be in- 
structed in at least the rudiments of musical ortho- 
graphy. An intelligent knowledge of notation is the 
more necessary inasmuch as music-writing is in only 
a comparatively few cases mere copying. Even when 
writing from a copy, some alteration is usually 
necessary. 

Certainly a greater amount of good practical value 
was never packed into a small space than is contained in 
the fifty-four pages of this little book. No detail is too 
small to be mentioned, and the whole matter is presented 
clearly and concisely. Beginning with the choice of 
paper, the subject discussed are scores, bars, clefs, 
signatures, notation of rhythm, placing of notes, rests, 
dots, stems, hooks and leger-lincs. There is also much 
valuable advice in regard to writing vocal music, re- 
writing open score in short score, (and vice versa) and 
extracting a single part from score. Accidentals are 
given due consideration, and there is some guidance in 
the matter of legibility and facility. The book has 
been edited by Mallinson Randall, and contains an 
index. 



Scherzo, Evening Rest (for the Organ), by Alfred 
Hollins. London: Novello & Co., Ltd.; The 
H. W. Gray Co., New York. 
Two new organ pieces by the composer of the ever- 
popular "Spring Song." "The "Scherzo" is piquant 
and sprightly, requiring a deft staccato from the per- 
former. It is in \ time, instead of the customary 
f. The " Evening Rest " calls upon the orchestral pos- 
sibilities of the modem organ; there are high sustained 
harmonies for the most delicate, ethereal string tones, 
an expressive melody for a Swell Horn, and effective 
use is made of the Carillon. The piece was composed 
for the opening of the Town Hall Organ, at Johannes- 
burg, South Africa, on March 4, 19 16, and is dedicated 
to the Mayor of that city. 

Berceuse for the Organ, by Eric Webster. London: 

Novello & Co., Ltd.; The H, W. Gray Co., New 

York. 

A lovely berceuse, with a suave and graceful rhythm; 

the middle section, beginning pianissimo with Vox 

Ct4cstc, builds up gradually to full Swell, against 

which the ijrincipal melody appears in the Solo Trombe, 

providing more variety than is usually found in jneces 

of this character. 



Reverie, Andante Serioso Canzona (for the Organ), by 
Clarence Dickinson. New York: The H. W. 
Gray Co. ; Novello & Co., Ltd. London. 
In spite of his arduous labors as editor and arranger, 

Mr. Dickinson still finds time for original composition. 




Sunshine and Shadow (for the Organ), by Clement R. 
Gale. New York: The H. W. Gray Co.; Novello 
& Co., Ltd. London. 
Mr. Gale is another composer, the quality of whose 
published work is far in excess of its quantity. In 
"Sunshine and Shadow" he has written a composition • 
of a type especially adapted for effective presentation 
by the organ. The main theme is a vigorous melody 
which is sung on the Great (Full without Mixtures) 
against a pulsating accompaniment in staccato triplets 
on the Swell, (full without sixteen foot stops). In 
decided contrast to this is the middle section, an ex- 
pressive legato passage for V^ox Humana, to be played 
pianissimo throughout. After this the main theme 
returns and the piece ends Full Organ. 

Charming Chloe (Song), by Edward German. London: 

Novello & Co., Ltd.; The H. W. Gray Co., New 

York. 

Edward German is one of the few comi'osers who 

can write light and graceful music ^\ithout be ing trivial ; 

this he has demonstrated again in his latest song, 

"Charming Chloe." He has fashioned a setting for 

Robert Burns' poem which has a fascinating lilt and 

provides ample opportunities for the singer. It is 

published in three keys. 

Te Deum Laudamus in D, Jubilate Deo in D by Tertius 
Noble. New York : The H. W. Gray Co. ; Novello 
& Co., Ltd. London. 
Two splendid examples of Mr. Noble's great skill as 
a writer of church music. They are full of the rhythmic 
vigor and colorful harmony that distinguish his writing, 
and are marked with great spontaneity and melodic 
freshness of invention. The organ accompaniments 
add greatly to the interest and variety of the composi- 
tions; the chorus parts are not overly difficult, but will 
repay careful study. There are no solos. 

Beautiful For Spacious Skies, by W. B. Davis. New 
York: The H. W. Gray Co.; Novello & Co.. Ltd. 
London. 
The lack of patriotic hymns has been felt by congre- 
gations all over the country, and to supply this need is 
the object of the new series of "Supplementary Hymn 
Tunes, " of which this hymn is No. 3. They are pub- 
lished on stiff card board for congregational use. 



the influence of that composer's decided personality, 
aylthini^h not to the degree of being in any sense an 
imitation. In the "Canzona" the composer allows 
himself great freedom in the use of dissonance, wTiting 
his mt'lody against a shifting harmonic background, 
somewhat in the manner of Max Regcr in his organ- 
piece of the same name. The " Reverie " is much simp- 
ler than the other two pieces, being a quiet and graceful 
melody along conventional lines, with a middle section 
for soft string tones, without pedal. 



^acnucics and g^ppolntmcnts 

Mr. Oscar Franklin Comstock, F.A.G.O., who for 
over thirteen years was organist of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Washington, D. C, has just accepted an en- 
gagement in All Souls' Universalist Church of Flat- 
bush, where he has also begun teaching. Mr. Comstock 
has given many organ recitals in Old Trinity, as well as 
substituting there often during the summer. 

Mr. Comstock was the organizer as well as the Dean 
of the District of Columbia Chapter of the A. G. O. 

Mr. Gilbert E. B. Wheeler, for two and a half years 
organist and choir director at the Colonial Avenue 
Methodist Church at Norfolk, Virginia, U. S. A., who 
has recently located in Toronto, Ontario, has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster at St. ^Iartin's-in- 
the-Fields Anglican Church, Toronto. 



©bitttavM 

Dr. Charles E. Allum, born in 1852 at Great Marlow, 
Buckinghamshire, England, died August 19th last at 
his home in Wheaton, 111. 

Dr. Allum was well known as an organist and director 
of choirs and was especially famous for his oratorio 
work and as a trainer of boys' voices. 

Dr. Allum came to America in 1901 and arriving here 
he soon became a citizen of the United States. 
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Charles W. Held of Brooklyn, N. Y., who had been in 
the piano and music publishing business for the past 
thirty-one years passed away on Sept. i8th last. 

Mr. Held came to this country from Heppenheim 
as a boy of seven and was a veteran of the Civil War 
and at one time was a lieutenant in the 13th Regiment 
of Brooklyn. He was seventy years of age at the time 
of his death. 



ilitggestctt ilernice %isX tax 
'^ovtvcCbtXf 1917 

All Saints, November i 

B^^Tusl^Eflat Stainer 

Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, The radiant mom Woodward 

Offertory, The souls of the righteous Foster 

Communion Service in E flat Stainer 

fe°^E^ittis}-Bflat Stainer 

Anthem, These are they Dykes 

Offertory, Hallelujah! What are these Stainer 

Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, November 4 

Te Deum \ ;„ ^ t'/»«^* 

Jubilate 1"^^ ^^""^^ 

fienedictus. Chant 

Introit, Thine O Lord Kent 

Offertory, O how amiable Barhby 

Communion Service in F Tours 

&"^^ttis}-P ^-^ 

Anthem, O Praise God Weldon 

Offertory, Saviour, source of every blessing . . . Horsman 

Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, November 11 

i^nSus}-^ ^-« 

Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, Blessed are the merciful Hiles 

Offertory, I will always give thanks Calkin 

Conmiunion Service in D Field 

K^ittis}-^ ^^ 

Anthem, Lord of all power Mason 

Offertory, Lord of our life Field 

Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity, November 18 

Te Deum in C Stephens 

Benedictusl r^u^^*. 
Jubilate I ^^^^ 

Introit, God in a spirit Bennett 

Offertory, Give peace CaUcott 

Communion Service in A Garrett 

^T^itUs}^^ ^-*y 

Anthem, Jesu, the very name Andrews 

Offertory, Achieved in the glorious work Haydn 

Sunday next before Advent, November 25 

iln'Susl-D Waln^isUy 

Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, A few more years Blair 

Offertory, Behold, the days come Woodward 

Communion Service in D Walmisley 

??ur^*ittis}-D Waln^isUy 



Anthem, Abide with me Bamby 

Offertory, Remember now Steggall 

St. Andrew, November 30 

Te Deum \ :„ a /^^c 

Benedictus / "^ ^ ^^^^ 

Jubilate, Chant 

Introit, Blessed is the man Stainer 

Offertory, If with all your hearts Mendelssohn 

Communion Service in E flat Stammers 

tt'Sttisf-Eflat Stamn^. 

Anthem, O that I knew Bennett 

Offertory, Be thou faithful Mendelssohn 



ptusic %xCb\is\it& ditvins tfee 

SACRED 

AU, ERWIN Von Der.— "Te Deum Laudamus ift 

•*^ D." 

gOON, J. J. E.— Two Vesper Hymns. .o8c. 

RRIDGE, Sir F.— A Nation's Prayer ("Father of 
*^ Light"). Hymn. 3SC. 

pHURCH HYMNAL FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
^^ YEAR. Kalendor of suggested Hymns for Sundays and 
Holy Days. »sc. 

QENTRY. A. J.— "Abide with me." An Evening 

Anthem. Amended Edition. 15c. 
(GLADSTONE, F. E.— " The Snow lay on the ground." 
^^ Christmas Carol. .08c. 

]V/[ARTL\, GEORGE C— "Ho! Everyone that 
thirsteth." Anthem. Arranged for Male- Voice Chorus 
by H. B. Jepson. 15c. 
QGDExN. W. A. H.— Thanksgiving Te Deum. Set 

to music in the key of A. Including two Single and two 
Double Chants. X2C. 

piERCE-LYMAN. E.— "Te Deum Laudamus in 
^ Eflai." ISC. 

CHAW, GEOFFREY.— "Hail, gladdening Light." 
^ Pull Anthem for Evensong. (Based on an old English 
Carol Tune.) (No. 89s The Musical Times.) .o6c. 
WEST, JOHN E.— Te Deum Laudamus in E flat. 
Arranged for Tenors and Basses by H. B. Jepson. 3oc. 

Benedictus in E flat. Arranged for Tenors and 

Basses by H. B. Jepson. xsc. 

SECXTLAR 

pAXING. EATON— "Heart's Blossom." Song for 

Mezzo-Soprano. 7SC. 
GARDLXER, H. BALFOUR.—" Sir Eglamore." 

Arranged for Male- Voice Quartet or Chorus (unaccom- 
panied). T.T.B.B. (No. sSi The Orpheus.) xac. 
QAUL, HARVEY B.— "Joy." Song. 6oc. 

TULEFF, C. E.— "Cornish Pride." Song. For 
J Tenor or Baritone. 7SC. 

INSTRUMENTAL 

POLERIDGE - TAYLOR, S.— " Onawav, Awake 
Beloved." Prom "Hiawatha's Wedding-lP'east. " Ar- 
ranged for Militarj' Band by Percy E. Fletcher. J2.S0. 

Eastern Dance. From the Music to "Nero." 

Wind ParU. S3.13. 

Second Entr'acte ("Poppae"). From the Music 

to "Nero." Wind Parts. 34-7S- 

DICKINSOiN, CLARENCE.— "Reverie." Organ 

*^^ (No. 79 The St. Cecilia Series.) soc. 

"Andante Serioso. " Organ. (No. 80 The Cecilia 

Series.) 5oe. 

"Canzona." Organ. (No. 81 The St. Cecilia 

SeriesO 50c. 

UOWELLS, HERBERT.— Lady Audrey's Suite. For 

^ String Quartet. Score. ^2.00. 

TV/TERKEL, GUSTAV.— Christmas Pastorale. Edited 

^ ■* by John E. West. (No. 26, Original Compositions for 

the Organ, by Gustav Merkel.) 50c. 
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STANDARD ANTHEHS 

COMPILED BY 

HOLLIS DANN 

VOLUME I. 

CONTENTS 



Abide with Me Joseph Bamby 

Arise, Shine, for Thy Light is Come 

George J, Elvey 
Ave Maria (O Lord Most Holy) Franz Abt 
Ave Verum G^su, Word of God) 

Chas. Gounod 
Awake up, My Glory Joseph Bamby 

I am Alpha and Omega John Stainer 

I Will Lift up Mine Eyes 

Dr. J. Clarke-Whitfeld 
Incline Thine Ear to Me 

Friedrich H, Himmel 
I Will Sing of Thy Power Arthur Sullivan 
Jubilate Deo in B Flat C. Villiers Stanford 
Lead, Kindly Light Boyton Smith 

Lift up Your Heads John Hopkins 

No Shadows Yonder Alfred R. Gaul 

O Taste and See John Goss 

Ohl For a Closer Walk with God 

Myles B, Foster 



O Saviour of the World 
Praise Ye the Father 
Rejoice in the Lord 
Seek Ye the Lord 
Send out Thy Light 
Sweet is Thy Mercy 



John Goss 

Chas. Gounod 

George J. Ehey 

Dr. J. V. Roberts 

Chas. Gounod 

Joseph Barnby 



Tarry with Me, O My Saviour 

Samuel A . Baldwin 
The Great Day of the Lord is Near 

G. C. Martin 
The Radiant Morn Has Passed Away 

Reu. H. H. Woodward 
The Splendours of Thy Glory, Lord 

Rev, H. H. Woodward 
The Sun Shall Be No More 

Rev. H. H. Woodward 
They Have Taken Away My Lord 

John Stainer 
What Are These ? John Stainer 

Ye Shall Dwell in the Land John Stainer 



FROM THE PREFACE 

This book has been compiled and published for the use of chorus choirs in the belief 
that a large proportion of American churches would be greatly benefited by the use of a 
better class of music; that congregations welcome and enjoy dignified, worshipful and 
musicianly music; that directors, choirs and organists as well as listeners, find that good 
music adds materially not only to the interest of the service, but to the sustained interest 
and enthusiasm of all who have a part in its rendition. 

The anthems in this book are standard, worthy of a permanent place in the reper- 
toire of any good choir. They are not difficult, being well within the capacity of any 
earnest chorus. 

To choirs who already have some of these Anthems in their library, It will be a 
great boon to possess them in bound form. 

Price 75 cents. Boards 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. 

2 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 

SOLE AGENTS FOR NOVELLO & CO., Ltd. 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 

Orgftnkt and Choir Director. Church of Divine Paternity, 

76th St. and Central Park West. New York. 

Organ Recitals 

Special course of Ten Lessons in Organ. Send for catalogue 

MARK ANDREWS 

Organ Recitals 
t West 45th Street. New York, or 

295 Claremont Avenue. Montclatr. N. J. 

CLIFTON C. BRAINERD, M.A. 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Organist and Choirmaster, Church, of the Good Shepherd 
Vice-Principal, Wadsworth Street School 
Address: 48 Huntington Street 

FRANK C. BUTCHER, Mus.Bac. (Dunelm) 

P.R.C.O., A.R.C.M.. L.R.A.M. 

Orsanist and Choirmaster. St. Stephen's Church. Pittsfield Mass. 

Late Assistant Organist of Canterbury Cathedral. England 

WILLIAM C. CARL 

Director of the Guilmant Organ School. 
'Phone, 3a6 Chelsea. 44 West 12th Street. New York 



CHARLEvS E. CLEMENS, Mus.Doc. 

(Hon. W. R. U.) 

PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. Western Reserve University 

Organist. Euclid Ave. Presbyterian Church and Florence Harkness 

Memorial Chapel, Cleveland. Ohio. 
Organ Recitals. Instruction. 4617 Prospect Ave.. Cleveland, O. 

NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT. F.R.C.O., 
F.A.G.O. 

THE CHORISTERS' SCHOOL 
Rhinebeck. New York 

CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Luke's Church. New York 

GRACE LEEDS DARNELL, MUS. BAG.. 
F.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST. DIRECTOR 
A '0 <«d: 316 Belleville Ave.. Newark, N. J. 

ARTHUR DAVLS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Recitals Concert Toun 

Organ Openings 
Christ Church Cathedral. 



Addri 



St. Louis. Mo. 



GEORGE HENRY DAY, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orgafllst and Choirmaster. St. Tohn's Church, 
Wilmington, Del. 

CLIFFORD DEMAREvST, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Instruction in Organ and Theory 
Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations. 

Address: Church of the Messiah. 

S4tb St. and Park Ave.. N. Y. 

CLARENCE DICKINSON 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director of Music, Brick Presb]rterian Church, 

Temple Beth-El and Union Theolosical Seminary 
413 Fifth Avenue. New York 

CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM, F.A.G.O. 

Organist- Director, Second Presbyterian Church, Scranton, Pa. 
ORGAN RECITALS 

KATE ELIZABETH FOX, F.A.G.O. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Orgi^iiist ftnd Choir- Director. Church of the Redeemer, Morrit- 

town. New Jersey 

J. HENRY FRANCIS 

Choirmwiter and Organist of St. John's Church, Charleston, 

W. Va. Director of Music. Charleston High School 

Conductor of the Charleston Choral Club 

Visiting and Consulting Choirmaster. 

J. FRANK FRYSINGER, F.I.G.C.M. 

Head of the Organ Dept., The University School of Mmio 

Organist and Choirmaster, The First Presbyterian Cbttrcb 

Lincoln. Nebraska 

ORGAN RECITALS 



E. HAROLD GEER, Miis. Bac. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Official Organist and 

Assistant Professor in Music 

Vassar College. Poughkeepsie. New York 

WALTER HENRY HALL 

PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC AT COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY 

49 Claremont Avenue. New York 

WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 

Organist and Choirmaster. Second Congregational Chorell, 

Hoi yoke, Mass. 

Director of Music. Mount Holyoke College 

W. R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bao., F.A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Training of Boys* Voices 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Piano, Organ, Harmony 

and Counterpoint 

Member Exam. Committee of American Guild of Organists 

Candidates coached for Guild Examinations by mail 

Address: 170 West 7Sth Street. New York 



BASSETT HOUGH 

Director of Mus.. N. Y. Inst, for the Blind. Organist an< 

Chotfmaster. Classon Ave. Presb. Church. Brooklyn. 

Formerly Organist of American Church !n Berlin 

Instruction, Piano and Organ 

Address: 419 West 11 8th St., New York 

EDWARD F. JOHNSTON 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Calvary Baptist Church 

Address: 400 West 11 8th St.. New York, N. Y. 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, F A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Cathedral 
Cleveland, Ohio 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 



NORMAN LANDIS 

Flemington, N. J. 

O. and CM. — Presbyterian Church, Flemington, N. J. 

CM.— First Reformed Church, Somerville. N. J. 



Conductor Frenchtown. N. t 

ORGAN RECITALS 



Choral Society. 



PETER LE SUEUR. Mus. Bac. 
Oxford. F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O., L.R.A.M. 

Principal, Erie Conservatory of Music; Organist and Choir- 
master. Cathedral of St. Paul 
Recitals, Coaching for A.G.O. Examinations 
Address: 156 West Seventh Street, Erie, Pa. 

JOHN HERMAN LOUD. F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Park Street Church. Boston, Mass. 

Organist and Choirmaster, 

Send for new circular. 

Address: 140 Boylston Street. Boston. Maae. 

BAUMAN LOWE 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
St. Bartholomew's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Conductor Mendelssohn Glee Club of Elisabeth and Cranford 
Philharmonic 

FREDERICK MAXSON, F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Address: First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

WILSON TOWNSEND MOOG, 
MUS.B., F.A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Assistant Professor of Music, Smith College. Ornaist, Bdwardi 

Congregational Church. Northamptoo, Mass. 

WILLIAM NEIDLINGER, A.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND MUSICAL DIRECTOR 

St. Michael's Episcopal Cboreh. 

NewYork 



lottrnctor of Mode 
WasUngton Irving High School 



Head of the 
Departmetit of Methods 1 
Conservatory of Madeal Art 
305 West 97th Street 
Phone, 73S0 Riverside 
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T. TERTIUS NOBLE, F.R.C.O.. A.R.C.M. 

Organist and Master of Choristers. 
St. Thomas* Church, New York 
ORGANIST. COMPOSER. CONDUCTOR. AND COACH 
Address: x West 53d Street 



EDGAR PRIEST, A.R.M.C.M. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
National Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul 
Organ Recitals 
Address: Washington. D. C. 



JOHN D. M. PRIEST. B.A.. OXON. 

Strand Theatre. Hartford, Conn. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

JAMES T. QUARLES 

Organist of Cornell University 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Address: Ithaca, New York 

MALLINSON RANDALL 

The Hill School. Pottstown. Pa. 

A. MADELEY RICHARDSON 

M.A.. Mus. Doc.. OxoN.; P.R.C.O. 
Telephone: Morninnide 7587 
Addreea: 490 Riverside Drive, New York. 

JOHN ALLEN RICHARDSON 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 

Chicago, III. 

Addresa: St. Paul's Parish House. Dorchester Ave. and soth St. 

MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 

Assistant Organist Trinity Church. New York 
Recitals and Instruction. 

Address: Trinity Church. New York. 

FRANK L. SEALY 

Organist New York Oratorio Society i 

and Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Church 

Organ Rbotals and Instruction 

Pupils Prbparsd for Guild Examinations 

Address: 7 West ssth Street 

ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 

Organist and Choirmaster Christ Church Cathsdral, 
Louisville, Ky. 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER. INSTRUCTION. 
Addreea: Christ Church Cathedral House. 

and St., Louisville. Ky. 

CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON. P.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST OF THE UNIVERSITY OP KANSAS 

Professor of Organ, Theory and History of Music 

Organ Recitals and Lbcturbs 

Address:z3X 8 La. St.. Lawrence. Kansas 

HERBERT F. SPRAGUE 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Trinity Church. Toledo. Ohio 

WALTER PECK STANLEY. A.A.G.O. 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Ponce de Leon Ave. Baptist Church 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Dean of Georgia Chapter. American Guild of Organists 

Concert Organist — Recitals and Instruction 

KARL OTTO STARS. A.R.A.M. 

ORGAN RECITALS 

Head Organ Instructor Cincinnati Conservatory of Mosio 

Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Cathedral 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

GERALD F. STEWART 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

Trinity Church, Watertown. N. Y. 

Address: Trinity House, Watertown. N. Y. 

EDWARD JOHN SMITH 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

First Methodist Episcopal Church; 

and The Amasa Stone Memorial 

Chaiwl (Western Reserve 

University), Qeveland 

AUTHOR OF "CHURCH AND UNIVERSITY HYMNS" 



HAROLD TOWER 

ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 

St. Mark's Pro-Cathedral. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 

formerly organist St. Paul's. Minneapolis 

ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 

Pounder of Flemington Children's Choirs. 

Music Supervisor of Public Schools of Somerville. N. J. 

Studio: Flemington, N. J. 

C. GORDON WEDERTZ 

ORGAN RECITALS, 
lostructor of Organ and Piano, Chicago Musical Collegs. 
Address: 624 So. Michigan Avenue. Chicago. 111. 

a. CAMPBELL WESTON 

Organist and Choirmaster South Congregational Church and 
Temple Israel. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 463 Bedford Ave.. Brooklyn. 

'Phone ai79-L Williamsburg 

ALFRED R.WILLARD 

ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 

Old St. Paul's Goucher College 

Madison Avenue Synagogue. Orpheus Club 

Address: St. Paul's SchooT 8 Bast Franklin Straet, 

Baltimore. Md. 

ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 

ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Luke's Chapel, Trinity 
Parish. N. Y. 4 Perry Street, kew Y ork 

R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 

Organist and Choirmaster. First Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. Director of Music. Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 
Address: 131 Hicks Street. BrooUyn. N. Y. 



If the purchase of a PIPE ORQAN is contemplated, address 
Hknry Pilchbr's Sons, Louisville, Ky., who manufacture 'the 
highest grade at reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 

Goetschius' System of Harmony 

Counterpoint sad Composition (forai) 

Tanght by 

E. Kll«nyl. M.A. 

64 East eOth Street. N. Y. City. Phone 47 1*7 Labox 

Endorsed by Dr. Percy Goetschlos 

Individiial attention; also lessons by correspondence 

For Sale 

One Virgil clavier, bench and specially made radiating concave 
practice pedal board 

W. F. HOWELL 
89 Clark Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Organists Who Keep Up to Date 

Read 

THE DIAPASON 

Contains 
Specifications of Mew Organs. 
Hews of the Organists. 
Large Depdrtment of Recital Programs. 
Splendid Reviews of New Organ and Choir Music by 

Harold Ifincent Milligan, F.A.G.O. 
Excellent Department for the Moidng-Pictuce Organ- 

ist by Wesley Ray Burroughs. 

Bach of these Features alone is worth the Sobscrlptioo 

Price 

Seveatyflve Cents a Year— Twelve Iss«es 

Sample Copy on Reqoest 

THE DIAPASON 

306 So. Wabash Avenue CHICAOO 
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New Christmas Music 




Oratorios and Cantatas 




Tho». Adams. The Holy Child. 


$.50 


C. Warwick Jordan. Blow ye the trumpet in 




The Nativity. 


.50 


Zion. 


$.50 


T. Anderton. Yule-Tide. 


•75 


Henry Leslie. The First Christmas 




J. S. Bach. Christmas Oratorio. 
Hugh Blair. Blessed are they who 


z.oo 


Mom. 


1.25 




Wm. Lester. The Christmas Rose. 


.50 


watch. 


•75 


, [. S. Matthews. The Eve of Grace. 


z.oo 


J. F. Bridge. The Cradle of Christ. 


•75 


. [. H. Maunder. Bethlehem. 


z.oo 


G. W. Chadwick. No«l. 


1.50 


: ioratio Parker. The Dream of Mary. 


1.25 


B. J. Dale. Before the paling of the 




The Shepherd's Vision. 


•35 


Stars. 


.50 


Frank J. Sawyer. The Star in the East. 


Z.25 


Myles B. Foster, The Angels of the Bells. 


•75 


Chester B. Searle. Emmanuel. 


•75 


The Coming of the King. 
Niels W. Gade. Christmas Eve. 


•75 


D. S. Smith. The Logos (" The Word 




•50 


is Flesh become.") 


.50 


G. M. Garrett. The Two Advents. 


•75 


F. E. Ward. The Divine Birth. 


•75 


Julius Harrison. Christmas Cantata. 


•50 


J. E. West. The Story of Bethlehem. 


•75 




Anthems 






PRICE 




PRICE 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 




F. NAGLER 




They all were looking for a King 


$ .10 


Christ and the Children 


$.zo 


Hushed and Still 


.12 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE 




come ye Children. (XIV Century, arr.) 
O heard ye the Tidings. (XVI Century, arr.) 


.12 
.12 


Christmas Pastoral 


•15 


From heaven High. (Traditional, arr.) 


.12 


VINCENT PISEK 




AU hail the Virgin's Son. (Traditional, arr.) 


•12 


Still grows the evening over Bethlehem 


.Z2 


Jesu, thou dear Babe. (Traditional, Hayti) 
The song of the Angels. (Traditional, XVni 


.12 








H. REIMANN 




Century) 


.12 


Dearest Jesus, gentle, mild 


.08 


Masters m this Hall 
Bethlehem. (Traditional, arr.) 


•15 
.12 


In yonder Manger 


• 10 


P. FEHRMAN 
The Saviour Christ is Bom 


•12 


HERBERT SANDERS 
Angels from the realms 


.15 


GUSTAVE FERRARI 
Noel of Strasbourg (female voices). Tradi- 




FREDK. W. SCHLIEDER 
There dwelt in old Judea 


•Z2 


tional, arr.) 


.12 


C. SIMPER 




The Lord of Love. (Traditional, arr.) 


.12 


Break forth into Joy 


.10 


F. A. GEVAERT 




GERRIT SMITH 




The Three Kings 

The Neighbors of Bethlehem 

A Joyous Christmas Song 


•15 
•15 
.20 


When Christ was bom 
The First Christmas 


•05 
•05 


Musette (Christmas Song) 


.20 


P SriTTTMANN 




Night, Happy Night 
Slumber Song of Infant Jesus 


.12 

.12 


Child Jesus 


.12 


Ditto (female voices) 
Shepherds' Noel of 1750 


.12 
.12 


M. SCHWARZ 
Jemsalem that bringest 


• 20 


F. GRUBER 




VON WEBER 




Silent Night (arr. by West) 


.06 


Fair, O wondrous Night 


•10 


OLIVER KING 




J. E. WEST 




hark to the Bells 


.12 


Silent Night. (Arr. from F. Graber) 


.06 


BENJ. LAMBORD 




HEALY WnJrAN 




Sing, sing this blessed Mom 


.12 


Christmas song of the XIV Century 


.08 


T. J. LINDORFF 








The glory of Jehovah 


.12 


JOHN W. WORTH 
Ave Maria I Blessed Maid 


•Z2 


CYRUS S. MALLARD 
Come and Worship 


.10 


IN THE PRESS 
Ten Provenpal Carols by Saboty 




J. S. MATTHEWS 




Translated by E. Reed 
Arranged for Mixed Choras 




Christmas Bells 


.12 


by David Stanley Smith. 




THE H. W. GRAY CO. 2 West 45th Street New York 




Sole Aients for Novello & Co., Ltd. 
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MUSIC NEWS 

Charles E. Watt, Editor and Publisher 
850 McCIurg Building. Chicago. III. 

Best Advertising Medium 
In America 

Most interesting music news and 
stories — Programs for Church and 
Concert — Editorial Comment on 
all the musical questions of the day. 

Send 25 cents for a three-months' 
trial subscription — or, send ten cents 
and we will mail you three sam- 
ple copies, including our GREIAT 
ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 



Published every Friday in tlie Year 
Subscription $2.50 for Fifty-two Issues 



The Musical Monitor 

is the OFFICIAL MAGAZINE of the 

National Federation of Musical Clubs 



f It is the one musical magazine which every 
music lover should read. 

f It contains helpful material on the work 
of the National Federation, Teachers' Asso- 
ciations, and individual clubs. 
f Timely articles from our foremost authori- 
ties, reviews of new musical publications, 
notes of the activities of artists and schools 
make it invaluable to you. 
f Yon as an individual cannot afford to miss 
the monthly visit of this magazine, 
f As an advertising medium it is without a 
peer. The music clubs, with a membership of 
one hundred thousand, are the buying public, 
f Send for our Special Advertising Offer for 
1917. It will interest you. 
\ A subscription and the Directory of Music 
Clubs for f 2.00. 



SUBSCRIBE NOW 



f 1.50 A YEAR 



▲DD8BSS— 



THE MUSICAL MONITOR 

Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Editor 
6x6 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, 111. 



National Anthems 

Arranged for the Organ 

By CLARENCE DICEIINSON 



My Coiintryi 'tis of thee 
The Star-Spangled Banner 
God save the King 
The Marseillaise 
La Brabansonne, Belgium 
Garibaldi Hymn 
Russian National Anthem 
Japan National Anthem 
Serbian National Anthem 



Price 75 cents 



The H. W. Gray Co. 

3 West 45th Street New York 

Sole Agents for 

Novel lo & Co., Ltd. 



*1 



AWARD 



rAi*t»*Apfir\n: 



MEDAL 
HONOR 

nun At ARTS 



THE 

"ORGOBLO" 

the 
only organ 
blower to receive 
' the 

"Medal of 
Honor" 

the highest 

award in organ 

blowing 

The Organ Power Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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